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An  Answer  to  the  Worla  s  Question: 
*'''Can  1  his  Exposition  Be  Different?'^ 

By  Charles  C.  Moore 

President  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 


Ground  was  broken  by  President  Taft  at  San  Francisco ^  October  14,  191 1,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  during  the  year  191 5.  Engineers 
and  architects  are  now  busy ,  following  up  the  ceremonial  act  of  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive 
with  actual  creative  work  in  building  the  great  fair  that  is  to  celebrate  the  Nation* s  mighty 
achievement  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Meanwhile  the  Directors  of  the  Exposition  Company^ 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  a  celebration  for  which  the  entire  community  of  Cali- 
fornia considers  itself  responsible  to  the  Nation,  have  been  organized  into  practical  working 
sections  to  manage  the  infinite  details  of  the  vast  undertaking.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  work  there  is  a  definite  plan  along  which  the  energies  of  the  big  organization  are  directed. 
No  one  man  knows  this  plan  as  definitely  and  as  vividly  as  the  man  whom  the  Directors 
chose  to  be  President  of  the  Exposition.  Mr.  Moore  has  made  his  first  written  statement  of 
this  plan  for  Sunset  Magazine.  If  there  should  be  in  any  quarter  a  doubt  that  the  Exposition 
of  igi$  can  be  made  different  from  the  world's  fairs  which  Jiave  preceded  it,  the  following 
authoritcUive  article  will  surely  set  all  such  doubt  at  rest: 


ON  the  afternoon  that  it  became 
k  known  without  question  that 
I  the  nation^s  celebration  of  the 
f  completion  of  its  great  canal 
would  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  man  in  New  York  shook  hands  cor- 
dially with  a  delighted  visitor  from  San 
Francisco. 

"Let  me  congratulate  you"  he  said 
warmly.  "You  people  of  the  West  put  up 
a  splendid  campaign  for  recognition  in  this 
Exposition  matter  and  you  deserve  success." 
The  Califomian  beamed  with  pleasure. 
"It  will  be  the  biggest  fair  ever"  he  replied. 
"Nothing  like  it  before." 

The  New  Yorker  smiled.  "I  hope  that 
may  be  so"  he  said.  "Frankly,  the  country 
is  a  bit  weary  of  expositions.  And  you  are 
a  long  way  from  home.  If  you  expect  to 
get  the  people  to  go  out  there  you  must  give 
us  aometbin^  new.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw 
cdd  watey  m  thb  koiur  of  your  triumph, 
but  hoats&ff  do  jm  Aielk  jm  can  do  any- 
thing different  to  what  has  been  done?" 


I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Califomian 
answered  to  this  inquiry.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  replied  promptly  that  the  Fair  would 
meet  every  requirement  that  the  New  Yorker 
might  fix.  That  is  the  high-hearted,  con- 
fident way  that  the  West  answers  every 
question.  Very  likely  he  had  no  very  defi- 
nite idea  how  his  assertion  could  be  made 
good,  but  he  answered  from  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  Perhaps  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Ex- 
position directors  is  to  justify  that  faith,  to 
make  good  that  promise. 

Today,  something  less  than  a  year  later, 
the  details  of  the  answer  to  the  world's 
question  are  taking  form.  The  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  is  to  be 
"different";  no  doubt  about  that.  In  the 
first  place,  the  motive  of  the  celebration  is 
essentially  different.  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Paris,  London,  all  the  great  fairs 
of  history  have  signalized  anniversaries; 
they  have  been  retrospective,  gazing  badk 
along  the  track  of  time  and  recordmg  the 
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progress  of  the  world  since  some  great  dis- 
covery, some  great  act  of  a  people.  What 
they  have  celebrated  is  past.  The  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco  rises  directly  from  the 
great  event  itself  and  looks  forward  into  the 
new  era  which  that  event  initiates.  Some 
rhapsodist  has  spoken  of  the  completion  of 
the  Canal  as  the  wedding  of  two  oceans. 
The  figure  is  a  useful  one.  The  great 
world's  fairs  preceding  ours  have  been 
anniversary  celebrations;  complacent  occa- 
sions, certainly,  giving  cause  for  congratula- 
tions, for  reunion,  for  pledges  for  the  future. 
Ours  is  a  nuptial  feast,  if  you  please:  a  joy- 
ous send-ofiF,  the  auspicious  completion  of 
preliminaries  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life,  united,  co-operative,  productive;  a  glad 
bridal  celebration,  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 

There  will  be  no  doubt  about  its  being  a 
feast.  At  the  very  threshold  of  the  door  the 
signs  of  festivity  will  greet  the  honored 
guest.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  an 
inner  room  of  the  house  to  find  the  decora- 
tions. In  other  cities,  the  visitor  has  found 
a  community  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way,  save  that  in  a  dedicated  district  the 
table  has  been  set  for  its  guests;  there  has 
been  a  door  within  a  door,  or  a  gate  within 
the  gate,  beyond  which  one  found  the  festi- 
val. San  Francisco  has  discarded  this  time- 
honored  arrangement.  Her  whole  house  will 
be  open,  decorated,  lighted,  swept  and  made 
ready.    The  city  is  the  site. 

At  the  foot  of  Market  street,  where  the 
largest  ferry  system  in  the  world  pours  out 
its  flood  of  passengers,  and  where  a  railroad 
terminal  is  also  contemplated,  the  gate  of 
the  Exposition  city  will  open  to  its  guests. 
Market  street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  this  great  artery,  through 
which  flows  the  blood  of  metropolitan  busi- 
ness, will  be  made  an  avenue  of  triumph. 
We  hope  to  see  it  a  shining  white  colonnade, 
festooned  with  garlands,  bright  with  flaunt- 
ing carnival  banners,  gleaming  with  lights. 
At  intervals,  where  they  will  best  serve, 
bridges  will  span  the  human  tide,  adding  to 
the  beauty  of  the  passageway  and  serving  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  people  easily  across 
the  teeming  street.  This  camino  real^  for  it 
will  be  indeed  a  royal  road,  runs  between 
the  great  business  buildings  of  our  rebuilt  city. 
This  grand  caf^on  has  walls  which  are  the 
latest  thing  in  business  architecture;  it  is 
thronged  with  modem  Caucasian  life.  Into 
treat,  upon  occasion,  will  be  poured  a 


flood  from  another  civilization,  a  riot  of  bar- 
baric color,  paling  the  ineffectual  fires  of  even 
thecarnivalbuntingwith  which  we  shall  make 
bright  our  colonnade.  In  this  sea  of  oriental 
splendor  will  swim  the  great  Chinese  dragon, 
perhaps  the  huge  serpent  that  now  hides  in 
the  depths  of  Chinatown,  more  likely  a 
greater  monster  from  the  mysterious  home- 
land across  the  Pacific.  No  such  pageants 
have  ever  moved  through  occidental  streets 
as  will  flash  in  the  sunlight  of  the  city  that 
faces  the  Far  East.  And  when  we  consider 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Orient  is  moving 
toward  western  ways,  when  we  have  to  hunt 
today  in  Chinatown  for  that  disappearing 
article,  the  queue,  it  may  well  be  that  before 
another  international  exposition  shall  be 
held  such  a  feature  may  be  less  easily  ac- 
complished. And  mark  you,  this  is  no  show 
in  a  "concession,"  no  moving  of  a  caravan 
down  the  streets  of  a  "midway";  it  is  a 
mighty  barbaric  procession  through  the 
streets  of  a  metropolis.  This  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  city  is  the  site. 

In  the  plans  made  by  D.  H.  Bumham, 
directing  architect  of  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago,  for  the  adornment  of  San 
Francisco,  to  the  execution  of  which  the 
Exposition  has  given  a  strong  impulse,  the 
junction  of  Van  Ness  avenue  with  Market 
street  is  made  the  civic  center.  At  this 
point  important  buildings  of  the  Exposition 
will  be  placed ;  such  structures,  probably,  as 
the  Auditorium  and  Convention  Hall,  the 
State  Building,  perhaps  the  Art  Gallery,  in 
the  natural  heart  of  the  city,  approached  by 
magnificent  avenues  wearing  Exposition  full 
dress.  From  the  central  point,  Van  Ness 
avenue,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
width,  sweeps  to  the  north  for  more  than  two 
and  one-third  miles  to  Fort  Mason,  a  military 
post  jutting  into  the  blue  bay  of  St.  Francis. 
Four  and  one-quarter  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
to  the  west  of  this  point  of  land  lies  another 
and  a  greater  promontory,  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  crowned  with  the  govern- 
ment's big  guns  of  war.  This  promontor}' 
reaches  to  the  north  and  approaches  within  a 
mile  of  the  flowing  skirts  of  Mount  Tamal- 
pais.  Between  flows  a  shining  strait,  turned 
at  sunset  to  a  gateway  of  gold.  It  marks  the 
change  from  the  heaving  waters  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  quiet  surface  of  the  land- 
locked bay. 

Between  these  two  government  posts,  and 
adjoining  the  Golden  Gate,  lies  the  district 
known  as  Harbor  View,  a  level  stretch  of 
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about  four  hundred  acres,  backed  on  the 
south  by  gently  sloping  hills  covered  with 
one  of  the  best  residential  sections  of  the 
city.  This  level  area,  with  the  two  hundred 
additional  acres  in  the  Presidio,  for  the  use 
of  which  the  government  will  give  per- 
mission to  the  Exposition  company,  will 
give  a  total  of  six  hundred  acres  at  Harbor 
View.  Before  the  Harbor  View  district  to 
the  north  stretches  the  bay,  widening  swiftly 
from  the  Gate,  with  Mount  Tamalpais  rising 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  from  the 
water.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  area  of 
our  famous  harbor  and  here  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  scene  will  be  heightened  by  a 
white  company  of  the  navies  of  the  world, 
an  assemblage  of  war  vessels  unequaled  in 
history.  The  flag  of  every  nation  that  has  a 
navy  will  flutter  in  the  sea-breeze  that  sweeps 
through  the  Gate,  the  water  between  the 
fighting  monsters  will  be  gay  with  all  the 
smaller  craft  of  peace,  white  sails  and  puffing 
motors  and  the  sharp  brown  wings  of  the 
Neapolitan  fisher-boats.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  Exposition  site;  this  is  in  the  **fair 
grounds"  on  the  edge  of  the  most  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  city  and  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  business  centers.  Is  it 
too  much  to  call  this  ''different"? 

The  Exposition  buildings  at  this  part  of 
the  city  will  not  lessen  the  novelty  of  the 
picture.  Here  will  be  great  and  imposing 
structures  housing  exhibits  that  will  record 
the  progress  of  the  past  and  point  the  way  to 
the  future.  The  palaces  of  liberal  arts,  of 
education,  and  those  housing  machinery 
and  other  heavy  exhibits  that  may  readily 
be  unloaded  from  ocean  vessels,  will  be 
among  the  buildings  at  Harbor  View.  At 
this  date,  when  the  best  architectural  talent 
of  the  country  is  engaged  upon  the  plans  for 
the  Exposition,  it  is  not  fitting  for  me  to 
speak  more  definitely  of  these  plans  than  the 
announcements  of  the  architects  would  war- 
rant. But  of  this  much  be  assured:  there 
will  be  brilliance  in  that  setting  by  the  blue 
bay  that  has  not  been  equaled  elsewhere,  a 
warmth  of  color,  a  radiance  drawn  from  the 
glorious  color  guide  of  the  sunset  on  the 
adjacent  ocean.  Beyond  that  ocean  lies  the 
bright-hued  Orient,  the  painted  scenery  of 
the  world's  theater  of  the  future.  So  in  the 
brilliance  of  the  scene  at  Harbor  View  there 
will  be  more  than  the  gaiety  of  carnival,  a 
deeper  significance  than  the  garish  colors  of 
pleasure.  On  a  broader  plan,  moreover, 
the  arrangement  of  buildings  here  will  con- 


form to  a  big  idea,  a  plan  that  will  make 
memorable  the  architectural  treatment  of 
this  Exposition,  the  exercise  of  an  art  that 
reaches  through  the  eye  to  the  mind 
behind  it. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  centers  of 
the  city  life  this  part  of  the  Fair  site  proper 
is  really  an  extension  of  the  city's  amuse- 
ment district.  Here  will  be  set  up  all  of  the 
delights  that  lure  the  pleasure-loving,  which 
made  the  name  of  the  Midway  almost  s)m- 
onymous  with  the  name  of  the  Chicago 
exposition.  Here  will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
the  * 'night-life"  of  the  Fair,  the  after- work 
land  of  enchantment.  One  can  imagine 
what  a  scene  this  will  present  from  the  hills 
of  the  city,  when  the  millions  of  lights  are 
glittering,  when  banners  flutter  in  their 
radiance  like  tongues  of  colored  flame,  when 
a  babel  of  the  music  of  all  lands  surges  up 
from  the  carnival  city.  There  will  be  a  great 
yacht  harbor  here,  an  inlet  from  the  bay  set 
into  the  grouped  buildings;  the  water  will  be 
alive  with  pleasure  boats,  the  search-lights 
from  the  war  vessels  will  flash  through  the 
sparkling  constellations  like  a  convention  of 
comets  among  the  stars. 

In  my  vision  of  the  Exposition,  it  seems 
but  natural  that  the  displays  of  the  National 
Government  upon  the  Presidio,  its  most 
beautiful  and  no  doubt  most  important 
military  reservation,  should  prove  the  most 
complete  in  scope  and  character  of  any 
exhibits  that  will  be  made. 

Since  the  Spanish-American  war  the  great- 
est public  interest  in  this  country  has  been 
widely  created  in  the  amazing  efficiency  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  government  serv- 
ice. Officers  of  the  United  States  Army 
have  built  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  engineering  tasks  in  history, 
and  one  that  had  proved  a  trial  to  the  skilled 
engineers  from  civil  life  who  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  work.  In  the  Philippines 
and  Cuba  the  medical  branch  of  the  army 
has  stamped  out  yellow  fever,  solved  the 
problem  of  sanitation,  made  life  safe  for  the 
white  man  in  the  tropics  and  less  perilous 
for  the  native  people.  In  Alaska,  Guam, 
Porto  Rico,  the  soldier  has  been  the  doctor, 
the  school-teacher  and  the  guardian.  The 
work  of  the  government  in  the  protection 
and  development  of  the  fisheries,  in  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  lighthouse 
service,  the  charting  of  dangerous  coasts,  all 
these  activities  bear  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  maritime  event  which  will  be  celebrated 
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by  the  Exposition.  The  Presidio  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  Harbor  View  and 
Lincoln  Park  Exposition  sites  is  easily  acces- 
sible by  land,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
upon  one  side  the  Pacific  ocean  and  on  the 
other  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Visitors 
will  be  able  to  travel  from  point  to  point  in 
the  Presidio  upon  a  marine  boulevard,  or 
upon  a  trackless  trolley  or  intermural  rail- 
road. This  great  military  reservation  will 
afford  our  government  its  first  opportunity 
to  give  a  demonstration  of  its  public  service 
work  upon  its  own  territory.  The  efficiency 
of  the  lighthouse  service,  the  hospital  ships, 
the  great  government  transports,  the  light 
ships,  the  whistling  buoy,  the  submarine 
boat,  the  fisheries  steamers,  all  these  may  be 
seen  at  the  Presidio  and  its  waters,  equipped 
as  for  actual  service.  I  believe  that  the 
Exposition  will  see  all  these  branches  of  the 
public  service  at  their  best. 

The  transport  docks,  the  government 
warehouses,  the  facilities  for  handling  mili- 
tary supplies  bound  for  our  oversea  posses- 
sions will  also  be  a  part  of  the  government's 
exhibit.  Because  the  exhibit  will  be  held  at 
one  of  our  chief  military  posts,  facing  the 
Orient  and  whatever  may  come  from  there 
in  the  years  to  be,  it  will  be  different  to  any 
government  display  made  at  any  previous 
exposition.  Instead  of  being  housed  in  a 
great  building,  however  impressive,  the  arms 
of  war  and  the  accessories  of  warfare  will  be 
shown  exactly  as  they  would  appear  in  action. 
So  too,  the  branches  of  the  public  service  will 
illustrate  their  method  of  operation,  for  it 
will  be  a  function  of  the  Exposition  to  show 
not  only  the  finished  product  but  the  process 
of  production.  This  was  the  French  idea, 
and  the  French  told  the  story  of  development 
in  their  last  exposition  in  processes  rather 
than  products;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  decline  to  receive  exhibits  where 
the  finished  product  could  not  also  be  made 
upon  the  exposition  grounds.  In  many  ways 
our  Exposition  will  show  not  only  things 
themselves,  but  their  manufacture  and  their 
application  to  life.  The  government's  ex- 
hibit will  be  notable  in  this  regard  and  in  its 
entirety  will  fully  uphold  the  prestige  of  our 
nation.  Incidentally  the  Presidio  will  be 
improved  and  made  ready  for  the  opportu- 
nity which  the  Exposition  will  afford.  The 
purpose  of  the  government  display  will  be 
not  only  to  interest  but  to  educate. 

In  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
Hion  the  utmost  attention  will  be  given  to 


the  liberal  arts,  manufactures,  to  the  uplift 
of  education  and  educational  methods,  to  the 
mechanical  advance  of  the  world,  and  to 
other  serious  features  as  distinguished  from 
those  whose  purpose  is  amusement  or  pass- 
ing entertainment.  Harbor  View  and  the 
Presidio  will  virtually  constitute  a  single 
section  of  the  Exposition.  Other  sections  of 
the  Exposition  will  be  located  in  two  of  the 
city's  parks,  and  on  a  strip  of  land  connect- 
ing the  two.  Lincoln  Park  is  a  new  area, 
devoted  to  park  use,  with  which  the  public 
is  not  familiar.  It  covers  the  crest  of  the 
highest  portion  of  San  Francisco  above  the 
wedge-shaped  stretch  of  water  which  is 
known  as  the  Golden  Gate.  Between  this 
park  and  the  Presidio  lies  a  great  crescent 
of  beach  and  cliff,  already  being  edged  with 
homes.  From  here  one  looks  eastward  back 
through  the  blunted  point  of  the  wedge  into 
the  harbor,  or  westward  out  across  the 
shimmering  Pacific.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
marine  views  of  the  world.  Upon  this  com- 
manding eminence  shall  be  erected  some 
memorial  tower,  statue  or  building,  as  care- 
ful thought  may  decide. 

Southward  from  Lincoln  Park  a  strip  of 
land  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Exposition,  running  for  six  blocks  between 
Lincoln  and  Golden  Gate  parks.  This  strip 
may  be  used  as  the  needs  of  the  Exposition 
shall  require;  a  maximum  width  of  fifteen 
blocks  is  available.  On  this  strip  of  land, 
connecting  two  parks  with  a  panhandle,  so 
called — a  boulevard,  tree-shaded  and  flower- 
bordered — the  foreign  nations  may  place 
their  buildings,  if  they  so  desire,  along  an 
international  avenue,  the  Street  of  the  Flags 
of  the  World.  The  flexibility  of  this  area, 
as  well  as  its  size,  will  enable  it  to  be  adjusted 
to  extensive  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
livestock  exhibits,  doubly  significant  in  this 
western  Exposition  in  a  land  to  which  the 
armies  of  development  are  to  come  through 
the  Canal. 

San  Franciscans,  as  a  rule,  have  little  idea 
of  the  fame  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  This 
miracle,  created  by  enchantment  out  of 
wind-swept  sand-dunes,  enjoys  a  reputation 
among  the  great  parks  of  the  world.  The 
park,  as  it  stands  today,  forms  a  splendid 
adjunct  to  an  exposition.  Add  to  its  beauty 
the  erection  of  the  permanent  and  therefore 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  Fair;  create  from 
the  present  Chain  of  Lakes  a  miniature  re- 
production of  the  Canal,  a  topographical 
map    of   the   greatest    educational    value; 
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enlarge  the  present  lovely  Japanese  tea- 
garden,  memento  of  the  Midwinter  Fair, 
until  few  gardens  in  Tokio  or  Kioto  shall 
excel  it,  and  add  the  spice  of  rivalry  by  es- 
tablishing near  by  a  mandarin's  garden, 
secret  between  massive  walls,  containing 
pavilions  of  glass  with  tilted  eaves,  pond  of 
delicate  water  chestnut  and  stately  lotus, 
floating  ornate  houseboats;  place  not  far  off, 
among  hills  covered  with  pines,  an  Igorot 
village;  above  all,  complete  the  Stadium  so 
that  it  becomes  the  finest  structure  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  a  coliseum  seatingseventy- 
five  thousand  people;  these  are  plans  already 
being  formulated  for  the  intelligent  use  of 
our  beautiful  park.  All  the  Oriental  exhibits 
will  be  especially  complete  and  lavish,  for 
I  feel  sure  that  the  occasion  will  be  one  that 
is  inviting  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
oriental  countries  more  than  any  like  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Occident.  Of  all  the 
regions  of  the  Orient,  the  displays  of  none 
will  have  such  an  especial  interest  to  the 
American  people  as  those  from  the  Philip- 
pines, where  flies  the  Stars -and -Stripes.  The 
advance  of  the  Philippines  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  marvelous,  particularly  since 
the  passage  of  the  law  giving  partial  free 
trade  with  the  United  States.  The  beneficial 
results  of  the  American  administration  of  the 
islands  are  being  felt  to  a  greater  degree  than 
immediately  following  the  .American  occu- 
pation. Marvelous  displays  by  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,  by  the  merchants  and 
civic  bodies  of  the  islands,  and  through  the 
interest  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  are 
assured.  The  priceless  hardwood  of  the 
islands,  the  advance  in  agriculture,  the  rich 
opportunities  of  these  fertile  tropics,  the 
schools,  the  scenic  attractions,  the  advan- 
tages Manila  presents  as  a  tourist  resort, 
these  are  of  the  features  which  the  Philip- 
pines will  emphasize.  Wonderful  Philip- 
pine gardens  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be 
shown  with  those  of  China,  Japan  and 
Hawaii.  With  the  adornment  of  tropical 
oriental  gardens  the  natural  beauty  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  will  be  enhanced.  The 
entrance  to  the  park  is  not  far  from  the  civic 
center;  the  resident  section  of  the  city, 
steadily  increasing,  already  borders  much  of 
the  park  area.  Thus,  you  will  please  observe, 
the  city  continues  lo  be  the  site. 

Through  this  City  of  the  Exposition  a  new 
avenue  is  to  built,  leading  from  one  center 
of  the  Exposition  to  another.  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  in  no  exposition  which  the  world 


has  seen  has  there  been  such  an  avenue. 
This  is  a  street  running  beside  one  of  the  few 
great  harbors  of  the  world  and  beside  the 
world's  greatest  ocean  as  well;  a  boulevard 
connecting  three  great  military  posts  and 
two  beautiful  municipal  parks;  a  roadway 
that  lies  past  elegant  homes,  past  busy  ship- 
ping, under  palms  and  pines,  past  great 
engines  of  war  guarding  the  approach  to  a 
nation,  by  cliff  and  beach  and  lawn  and 
forest,  until  it  finds  itself  again  in  the  city's 
heart  where  it  began,  a  magnificent  serpent 
of  a  roadway,  biting  its  own  tail.  The  Bay 
and  Ocean  Drive,  as  this  boulevard  might 
well  be  named  for  the  sake  of  the  lasting 
virtues  of  a  simple  descriptive  name,  may  be 
considered  to  begin  at  (he  civic  center. 
Thence  it  leads  over  Van  Ness  avenue,  al- 
ready described,  to  the  government  reser- 
vation at  Fort  Mason,  thence  along  the  bay 
through  the  Harbor  View  section  of  the  Fair 
to  the  Presidio.  Here  it  merges  with  the 
government  road,  wisely  built  to  conform 
with  it  for  the  sake  of  a  useful  military  road 
between  posts.  Now  it  sweepsalong  the  bay 
to  Fort  Point,  where  Fort  VVinfield  Scott  sets 
its  feet  into  the  tides  of  the  gate.  From  here 
past  the  batteries  that  face  the  Pacific,  along 
cliff  and  beach  and  cliff  again  to  Lincoln 
Park  and  the  memorial  observatory;  thence 
along  the  panhandle,  already  described,  to 
Golden  Gate  Park,  with  perhaps  a  spur  to 
allow  direct  access  to  the  Cliff  House  and 
the  ocean  beach;  then  through  the  verdant 
windings  of  the  park,  either  out  to  the  beach 
and  the  Great  Highway  that  borders  the 
ocean,  or  back  through  the  park  and  city  to 
the  civic  center  again,  "to  the  point  of 
beginning."  as  the  surveyors  say.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  fine  program  of  roadway  there 
will  be  a  spur  from  Fort  Mason  eastward, 
along  the  waterfront  to  the  foot  of  Market 
street,  the  entrance  to  the  Exposition  City. 
Above  this  portion  of  the  route  rises  Tele- 
graph Hill,  rich  in  interest  for  the  historically 
minded  and  for  the  present-day  mind  as  well, 
for  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  this  eminence, 
appropriately  to  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put 
in  the  old  days,  a  mammoth  wireless  teleg- 
raphy station,  whose  active  use  will  make 
one  of  the  most  instructive  of  the  Exposition 
features 
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Years  after  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  shall  have  closed  its 
gates  the  great  boulevard  will  have  become 
noted  as  one  of  the  world's  famed  drives. 
Its  attractiveness  will  have  rendered  its 
completion  a  long-to-be-remembered  event. 
Only  a  great  and  common  enthusiasm  on  be- 
half of  the  Exposition  could  have  caused  our 
government  to  co-operate  in  building  such  a 
boulevard.  Only  an  event  like  our  coming 
celebration  would  give  to  San  Francisco  a 
drive  like  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Florence, 
one  of  the  great  assets  of  Italy.  Yet  the 
boulevard  is  not  alone  our  property:  it  will 
be  an  asset  of  the  nation.  Like  the  Yosemite 
and  Yellowstone  national  parks  it  will  be 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  travel 
far  to  see  America's  wonderland. 

I  trust  that  somewhere  in  this  outline  of 
our  dream  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion may  be  found  some  answer  to  the 
question:  '^Honestly,  do  you  think  you  can 
do  anything  different  from  what  has  been 
done?" 

Honestly,  I  think  we  can. 

We  are  going  to  be  different,  also,  because 
we  are  going  to  announce  in  advance  a 
definite  program  of  events  that  the  world 
may  have  time  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to 
when  it  will  come  to  us.  And  we  hope  to 
give  people  the  choice  of  twelve  months,  if 
we  can  do  it.  And  why  shouldn't  we  do  it? 
Other  expositions  have  tried  to  prolong 
themselves  to  justify  the  enormous  initial 
expense,  but  winter  has  intervened,  relent- 
less, and  has  said  *'So  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  further."  But  winter  does  not  talk  like 
that  to  San  Francisco;  it  is  more  respectful. 
So  we  may  be  different,  again,  from  all  other 
expositions.  While  the  directors  have  not 
settled  the  term  of  duration  of  the  Fair, 
there  is  a  strong  sentiment,  in  which  I  share, 
that  this  be  a  year-long  Exposition,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  term 
will  be  nine  months  at  least.  In  Europe, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  act  as  commis- 
sioner for  our  Portola  Festival  as  a  fore- 
runner of  our  big  show,  I  said  that  our 
Exposition  would  be  open  for  twelve  months. 
Many  people  gasped  in  surprise  at  a  climate 
that  would  make  such  a  thing  feasible. 
California's  climate  is  recognized  as  her 
greatest  asset  and  we  are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  dedicate  to  the  Exposition  a  climate 
that  will  permit  our  visitors  from  other 
nations  to  view  America's  jubilee  at  any 
on  of  the  year  without  discomfort. 


There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiar  advantage 
in  having  an  all-the-year  Exposition  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  that  it  will  permit  our  guests  to 
visit  the  Exposition  at  the  time  that  suits 
their  convenience  best.  The  normal  vaca- 
tion period  of  the  average  business  man  or 
employe  is  from  April  to  October,  yet 
many  would  prefer  to  Wsit  California  at 
another  season.  The  greatest  number  of 
visitors  to  the  state  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  come  in  winter,  refugees  from 
the  cold.  From  Arizona,  Nevada,  Mexico 
and  Texas  they  come  in  the  summer,  refu- 
gees from  the  heat. 

Half  a  year  before  the  opening  day  of  the 
Exposition  we  will  issue  a  program  of  events, 
which  will  permit  the  intending  visitor  to 
select  what  events  he  wishes  to  see  and 
to  arrange  his  trip  at  that  date. 

Our  Exposition  is  bound  to  be  ready  on 
opening  day,  because  it  is  going  to  open  with 
a  louder  "bang"  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  it  is  planned  to  open  with  a  set  event. 
Nothing  less  than  the  greatest  international 
parade  of  battleships  in  the  history  of  the 
world!  Appropriately  enough,  the  warships 
of  the  world  will  first  assemble  at  Hampton 
Roads  to  be  reviewed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States;  then,  led  by  the  Oregon,  a 
San  Francisco  ship,  whose  historic  cruise 
around  the  Horn  during  the  Spanish  war 
made  the  need  of  the  Canal  a  vital  issue,  the 
vessels  will  proceed  through  the  Canal  to 
San  Francisco.  A  bill  to  this  effect  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Swanson  of  West  Virginia 
has  already  been  passed  upon  favorably  by 
Congress.  From  unofficial  assurances  re- 
ceived 1  am  convinced  we  may  safely  state 
that  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  foreign 
ships  of  war  will  l)e  assembled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition.  These  vessels,  together  with 
those  of  the  United  States  Navy,  will  go  to 
make  the  greatest  naval  pageant  ever 
witnessed. 

The  war  fleet  will  meet  at  Hampton  Roads 
probably  about  sixty  days  l)cfore  it  arrives 
in  San  Francisco  bay.  The  leading  nations 
of  the  world  have  already  signified,  in- 
formally, in  advance  of  the  government's 
invitation,  their  intention  to  have  a  number 
of  their  modern  dreadnaughts  participate, 
and  the  people  of  every  nation  transplanted 
to  our  cosmopolitan  land  will  be  eager  that 
the  homeland  make  a  patriotic  showing  in 
that  distinguished  company.  Every  country 
that  has  a  navy  will  participate.    We  expect 
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that  the  fleets  will  pass  through  the  Golden 
Gate  two  weeks  after  the  Exposition  opens, 
or  very  early  in  the  year  1915.  Because  this 
really  stupendous  event  is  scheduled  for  the 
very  opening  it  may  be  positively  believed 
that  San  Francisco  will  be  absolutely  on 
time  in  opening  the  Exposition. 

The  mildness  of  the  San  Francisco  winter 
will  induce  many  of  the  foreign  battleships 
to  remain  in  our  waters  until  spring.  They 
could  not  be  in  better  quarters.  The  royal 
yachts  of  the  world  will  be  invited  here  at 
the  beginning  of  spring  when  our  second  big 
event,  the  international  yacht  races,  motor- 
boat  races,  etc.,  will  be  held.  With  the  war- 
ships still  in  harlKir  and  the  pre^nce  of  the 
yachtsmen,  imagine,  if  you  please,  the  social 
gaiety  that  will  be  in  full  swing  in  the  city, 
the  brilliance  of  diplomatic  and  military 
functions,  the  official  receptions  to  foreign 
representatives,  augmented  by  the  limitless 
hospitality  showered  upon  them  by  foreign- 
born  citizens.  Following  these  events,  at 
intervals  of  about  sixty  days  throughout  the 
year,  will  come  the  main  events  on  our  pro- 
gram, sustaining  the  activities  of  the  Fair. 
With  this  magnificent  beginning,  visitors 
who  come  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Exposi- 
tion will  go  away  satisfied.  If  they  do  not 
do  so,  if  ours  is  not  the  "best  ever"  to  them, 
we  shall  have  failed. 

The  program  of  events  will  continue  with 
great  meets  of  aviators;  what  the  program  of 
aviation  will  bring  us  by  1915  we  can  only 
guess  from  what  is  going  on  today.    By  that 
time  the  demonstration  of  the  hydroplanes 
should  be  a  great  feature.     There  will  be 
demonstrations  of  the  influence,  or  possible 
influence,  of  aviation  upon  commercial  and 
military  affairs,  in  fact  a  demonstration  of 
the  relation  of  commercialized  science  to  the 
trades.    Warships  and  forts  will  be  clustered 
near  the  aviation  grounds  and  this  will  give 
an  unusual  chance  for  mimic  contests  be- 
tween the  bulldogs  of  the  earth  and  sea  and 
the  wasps  of  the  air. 
Then  will  come  the  automobile  meets, 
1.    It  is 
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terested  in  these  sports  and  it  is  my  dream 
that  they  will  arouse  such  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  foreign  countries  that 
these  events  may  mark  milestones  in  the 
progress  of  the  national  games.  In  the  great 
Stadium  the  athletes  of  the  world  will  com- 
pete for  supremacy. 

Then,  in  the  concluding  days  of  the  Fair 
will  come  the  pageants  throughout  the  city, 
when  history  will  take  form  and  color  on  our 
streets,  when  the  padres  shall  walk  again  in 
the  shadow  of  Dolores,  and  the  roaring  days 
of  '49  come  back  again  to  the  city  by  the 
gate.  Then  the  city  that  has  been  in  itself 
the  site  of  a  great  festival  will  abandon  itself 
altogether  to  the  spirit  of  la  Fiesla  and  dose 
in  glory  an  Exposition  that  has  warranted 
its  being  held,  because  it  was  "different." 

The  world  looks  to  San  Francisco  to  pro- 
duce an  Exposition  which  shall  fulfil  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Exposition  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  the  definite  meaning  it  has 
grown  to  convey  and  yet  prove  individual 
and  characteristic.  We  realize  fully  that  if 
we  do  not  have  something  different  from 
those  expositions  that  have  preceded  us,  if 
we  do  not  have  something  that  is  fully  satis- 
fying to  those  who  come  to  the  Fair  in  Us 
first  days,  if  we  do  not  create  a  greater  inter- 
est than  has  been  awakened  by  other  expo- 
sitions, then  we  shall  have  failed.  There 
exists  today  a  greater  enthusiasm  regarding 
this  Exposition  than  has  fostered  any  similar 
project;  we  have  more  funds  and  a  more 
spectacular  setting  than  has  belonged  to  any 
exposition;  if  this  Fair  does  not  excel  all 
others  in  beauty,  effectiveness,  novelty  and 
interest,  we  shall  have  proved  unworthy  of 
the  nation's  trust. 

For  we  of  San  Francisco  and  California 
are  but  trustees  in  this  affair.  I  have  shown 
that  our  Exposition  is  to  be  held,  not  in  a 
fenced-off  district  of  the  city,  but  practically 
in  the  city  as  a  whole.  In  reality,  the  dty  is 
the  fenced-off  district,  if  you  wil,  in  which 
the  government  is  holding  the  Fair.  It  is  the 
government's  party,  although  we  are  paying 
for  the  supper  and  the  music,  and  the  deco- 
rations. And  the  party  is  an  international 
one,  because  the  Canal  in  whose  honor  it  is 
held  is  the  world's  affair. 

Because  of  its  traditions  of  hospitality, 

its  record  of  accomplishment,  its  generous 

breezy  savoir  faire,  the  world  feels  confident 

hat.  as  Mr.  Taft   put   it  in   his  felicitous 

"t  the  time  of  the  ground-breaking 

'air,  "San  Francisco  knows  ho*  -" 
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A  Story  of  Obedience  to  Discipline 
By  Hugh  Johnson 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALTER   FRANCIS 


C<J^OC'S  request  was-  a  simple 
enough  one.  He  stood  in  the  door- 
way, fidgeting  with  his  forage  cap. 
Beyond  his  splendid  shoulders  I 
could  see  the  exquisite  blue  of  the 
bay,  the  shell  white  of  the  crescent  beach 
with  the  sentinel  palms  at  its  horns  standing 
out  like  cardboard  scenery  on  a  toy  stage, 
the  purplish  green  of  the  newly  washed 
jungle  beneath,  and  the  evanescent  mist  of 
the  China  sea  beyond.  For  it  was  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season,  which  comes  as  near  saying 
^ring  as  one  can  of  Mallowan.  A  balmy 
breeze  wafted  up  from  the  white  breakers  of 
the  reef  and — ^it  was  not  hard  to  feel  sym- 
pathy with  Lennoc. 

"Captain,"  he  began  hesitatingly,  "I  know 
you  don't  approve.  Tve  been  with  you  ten 
years — I  know  exactly  what  you  think.  But 
I  can't  help  it  sir-r — I-yit'sgottobedone — " 

From  the  comer  of  my  eye,  I  saw  nervous, 
bristling  little  Captain  Clark  straightening 
in  his  chair.  His  keen  black  eyes  were 
already  snapping  truculently,  under  the 
overhanging  gray  of  his  brows.  But  Lennoc, 
his  face  suddenly  crimson,  went  bravely  on: 

"I — I — ^want  to  get  married." 

The  sentence  brought  the  little  man  out  of 
his  chair  with  the  slow  effortless  rise  that  a 
hand  lifting  at  the  back  of  his  collar  might 
have  produced.  In  five  words  Lennoc  had 
affronted  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  cap- 
tain's bachelor  life  and  exposed  to  the 
worshiping  old  fellow  his  idol's  feet  of  clay. 
Gark's  jaw  slackened  in  sheer  amazement, 
then  dosed  like  a  trap. 

"No,"  he  snapped,  for  he  was  an  excitable 
little  man.  "No — no — NO.  You  know 
better  than  to  ask  me.  It's  impertinence. 
Damme,  it's  insubordination.  No,  I  tell 
you— don't  stand  there  gaping  like  a  fool. 
I  say,  no."  He  was  boring  into  the  open 
palm  of  his  left  hand  with  the  closed  fist  of 
his  right  as  though  flattening  every  word  as 
he  uttered  it.    Lennoc  turned  to  go,  but  the 


captain  called  him  back.  He  was  calming  a 
little,  but  earnestness  replaced  excitement. 

"You've  been  with  me  ten  years,  Lennoc. 
You  know  better.  Have  I  ever  sanctioned 
marriage  by  a  soldier?  I  thought  you  knew 
why — ^knew  without  being  told.  You  think 
it's  because  I  want  all  their  attention — like 
the  rest.  No — no.  It's  not  that.  You  have 
no  right  to  ask  a  woman — no  right.  Think 
of  your  life,  man — ^your  life.  Here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow — no  home  on  top  of 
earth.  And  a  woman  must  have  a  home. 
That's  why  God  put  her  here.  She's  due 
your  worshipful  service  and  it's  pledged 
elsewhere.  You  barter  it  twice  and  you  pro- 
pose a  fraud.  I've  seen  it  and  you've  seen 
it.  For  a  fool's  happiness — the  glamour  of 
brass  buttons — ^the  joy  of  thirty  days,  you 
ask  her  to  share  a  lifetime  of  misery  and 
pain.  Look  about  you,  man,  at  the  sergeants' 
wives  you  know — hopeless  drudges,  joyless 
slaves — or  shameless  drabs.  No,  I  tell  you 
— no."  He  was  half  pleading  with  the  big 
soldier  but  his  own  words  brought  back  a 
militant  ascendency. 

"If  you  haven't  the  plain  manhood  to  put 
this  from  you,  I'll  do  it  for  you.  You  shall 
not.  And,  Lennoc — see  here.  If  you  do 
this  thing  without  my  knowledge — secretly, 
you  pass  from  my  category  of  decent  men — 
a  list  you've  always  led.  I'll  drum  you  from 
the  service.  You'll  go  to  the  guardhouse 
and  you'll  end  in  Alcatraz.  You  know  me, 
Lennoc.  Don't  you  do  it.  There's  nothing 
that  will  save  you." 

The  world  would  be  a  cleaner  place  for  a 
few  more  Captain  Clarks — how  much 
better  it  would  be  is  only  for  Providence,  I 
suppose,  to  say. 

"Never  had  the  time,"  he  used  to  fume, 
when  twitted  on  the  subject  of  his  bachelor- 
hood; "never  had  the  time  from  my  soldier 
duties  to  think  of  anything  else."  That  this 
was  not  strictly  true,  everyone  admitted.  He 
was  a  SLitcheiier  on  the  subject  of  soldier 
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marriages  and  a  Galahad  otherwise.  But  if 
he  erred,  it  was  in  opinion.  He  lived  his 
creed.  He  was  a  crabbed  snappy  little  man, 
and  people  who  had  known  him  in  his  youth 
said  that  he  had  not  always  been  so.  He 
had  gone  his  way  alone,  serene  in  the  ego- 
tistical confidence  that  he  was  right.  He 
knew  men,  because  knowledge  of  them  was 
the  basis  of  his  profession,  but  from  an 
enshrined  memory  of  his  mother  he  had  come 
to  look  upon  womanhood  as  an  almost  holy 
mystery,  not  to  be  profaned.  The  temporal 
tribulations  of  the  people  about  him  were 
always  before  him  and  these,  he  truly  be- 
lieved, had  proved  his  point.  Very  late  he 
was  given  to  see,  in  one  vivid  moment,  when 
the  veil  to  the  heart  of  things  spiritual  was 
torn  aside,  that  he  was  wrong — but  that 
anticipates. 

I  can  see  poor  Lennoc  now — a  tall,  taci- 
turn, black  Irishman,  with  the  glint  of  the 
blue  of  Donegal  bay  in  his  eyes.  We  knew 
very  little  about  him,  save  that  if  one  read 
his  name  backward,  there  was  a  hint  of  a 
history,  and  that  twice  a  year  a  crested 
letter,  postmarked  Dublin,  came.  To  this, 
in  ten  years*  service,  he  had  vouchsafed  not 
one  word  of  addition. 

He  saluted  his  captain  silently  and  turned 
away,  and  at  that  moment  I  knew,  as  surely 
as  that  I  was  standing  there,  that  in  the  face 
of  the  certainty  that  Clark  would  perform 
to  the  letter  all  that  he  promised,  Lennoc 
had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  obeying. 

Like  everything  else  about  him,  of  his 
love  affair  we  knew  next  to  nothing.  All 
this  happened  at  the  time  of  the  first  impor- 
tation of  American  teachers  to  the  Philippines, 
and  one  day  the  weekly  transport  left  on  the 
beach  at  Mallowan  an  apologetic  little  lady 
whom  the  department  of  schools  had  lured 
from  some  quiet  New  Kngland  town.  She 
is  very  vividly  centered  in  my  memory;  a 
slight  willowy  girl,  with  a  great  deal  of  dark- 
brown  hair,  skin  a  little  too  fine- veined  and 
transparent,  but  of  her  features  I  seem  to 
recall  nothing  but  her  eyes,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  tell  of  them  without  making  the  de- 
scription absurd.  For  they  seemed  to  fill  the 
whole  of  her  face.  They  were  not  unusually 
large,  but  they  had  that  quality — gray,  not 
without  humor,  but  wistful. 

There  was  an  element  of  whimsical  pathos 
in  the  sight  of  her  standing  there  on  the 
beach,  bulwarked  by  her  baggage,  but  facing 
the  whole  of  wicked,  savage,  tangled  Mallo- 
wan alon^  and  purposing  to  conquer  it  and 


impress  it  for  who  knows  how  many  gener- 
ations to  come,  by  just  herself. 

The  naked  and  half-dressed  children  of 
the  town  flocked  down  and  waited  at  a  safe 
distance,  eying  her  with  sullen  suspicion. 
A  group  of  ape-faced  grinning  young  men 
formed  between  her  and  the  \'illage,  and 
stood  smirking  and  evilly  giggling.  An  old 
hag  in  filthy  trade-print,  snags  of  teeth 
black  with  betel-nut,  skin  withered  foully, 
pushed  forward,  clucking  inquiringly, 
pinched  the  girKs  arm  and  picked  at  the 
pins  in  her  hair. 

Into  this  investigating  circle  strode  Ser- 
geant Lennoc,  scattering  it  to  right  and 
left,  and  his  broad  shoulders  must  have 
seemed  to  the  frightened  maestro  the  in- 
signia of  all  power.  His  was  the  first 
friendly  face  she  saw  in  Mallowan  and  he 
gave  her  no  opportunity  to  forget  it.  Even- 
ing after  evening  we  saw  them  strolling 
down  the  packed  sand  of  the  beach,  like 
sweethearts  in  an  old  picture.  And  were  I  to 
select,  from  the  men  I  have  known,  the  ideal 
lover,  I  would  take  this  classic  Irishman 
with  the  brow  and  eyes  of  Robert  Emmet, 
for  he  was  all  passion  and  fire,  all  strength 
and  tenderness,  and  as  faithful  as  the  day 
of  doom. 

No,  I  did  not  doubt  that  Lennoc  had  no 
thought  of  obeying  his  captain.  But  the 
days  dragged  into  weeks  and  the  upheaval 
I  expected  in  "L"  troop  did  not  occur. 
The  dry  season  came  on  and  the  green  of  the 
jungle  was  burned  to  a  seared  gray.  The 
little  streams  at  the  roadsides  all  dried  up, 
the  dust-storms  eddied  down  from  the 
brown,  hopeless  hills,  and  everything  of 
beaut V  in  Mallowan  faded.  The  school 
term  had  ended,  but  the  little  maestra  re- 
mained. Then  for  a  whole  week  we  did  not 
once  see  her  walking  on  the  beach  with 
Lennoc  and  I  fancied  that  the  suggestion 
of  a  frown  between  his  eyes  had  deepened. 
I  was  at  the  point  of  asking  him  of  her,  but 
that  very  night  officer's  call  sounded  from 
the  colonel's  quarters  and  half  an  hour 
later  the  captain  stalked  into  the  orderly 
room.  The  moment  I  saw  his  face  I  knew 
that  something  very  serious  had  happened. 

Cholera  had  come  to  Mallowan.  There 
were  five  cases  in  the  troops  and  the  village 
was  rank  with  it. 

I  hope  I  may  never  have  to  serve  through 
another  such  season.  The  military'  had  no 
function  of  control.  The  colonel  drew  a 
dead-line  about  the  camp  and  posted  senti- 
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nels,  with  orders  to  fire  at  second  halting. 
We  were  as  completely  isolated  from  the 
town  as  though  the  cafion  of  the  Colorado 
lay  between.  Within  our  lines  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  wait.  We  knew 
very  little  about  the  disease  then,  and  to  our 
frightened  imaginations  (allayed  not  at  all 
by  the  surgeon's  lectures)  death  lurkied 
in  everything  we  touched.  The  natives  be- 
lieved it  a  curse  from  God,  and  from  the 
barrack  porch  we  could  hear  their  wild 
propitiating  chants  pulsing  through  the 
whole  night,  and  see  the  glow  of  their  cere- 
monial fires  and  the  funeral  parties  that 
went  out  hourly  from  the  town. 

Lennoc's  room  was  next  to  mine  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  in  agony  of  spirit.  I  could 
hear  the  sound  of  his  restless  feet  pacing 
off  the  hours  long  past  midnight.  Some- 
times he  would  stand  at  the  little  hill  back 
of  the  barracks,  straining  his  eyes  toward  the 
lights  of  the  town  as  though  he  thought  his 
very  intensive  wishing  might  bridge  the  gap 
as  a  high-voltage  spark  snaps  across  ether. 
But  not  even  a  note  could  pass  the  sentries, 
and  we  had  no  inkling  of  all  the  anguish 
that  he  suffered. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  night  that  I  woke 
from  a  doze  in  my  chair  to  feel  the  touch  of 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  by  some  signal  or  the  telep- 
athy that  may  attend  such  moments,  but 
intdligence  had  come  to  him.  The  feverish 
anxiety  was  gone  from  his  eyes;  there  re- 
mained a  cool  determination  and  a  sort  of 
triumphant  strength  and  c^tainty  that 
must  shine  in  the  faces  of  martyrs.  He  had 
reached  some  momentous  decision,  which 
was,  I  shortly  knew,  to  barter  every  thing 
for  one  hour  of  his  desire.  The  words  came 
to  my  mouth  in  direct  contradiction  to  my 
thought. 

"She  is  ill?"  I  asked  stupidly. 

"Yes,  Phelps,"  he  said  softly,* "she  is  ill. 
I  am  going  to  her,  and  God  help  the  man 
that  hinders  me."  He  seemed  to  straighten 
a  little  as  he  said  it  and  his  chest  to  swell  with 
power.  "I  want  you  to  know  beforehand, 
because  I  believe  you  understand — a  little.'* 

"I'll  sec  you  safe  beyond  the  line,"  1  said, 
but  I  think  he  did  not  hear,  for  he  had 
turned  and  was  walking  away. 

There  was  no  concealment  in  his  move- 
ment. He  went  straight  to  the  nearest  sen- 
tinel, an  awed  recruit  from  our  own  troop, 
who  awkwardly  came  to  **Port  Arms"  when 
he  shiuld  have  challenged  "Halt." 


"Medders,"  Lennoc  asked  with  the  air  of 
an  inspector  general,  "if  I  crossed  that  line, 
what  would  you  do?" 

"I — I — my  orders  is  to  shoot,  sir"  the 
sentry  stammered. 

"And  you'd  do  that?— I'm  sorry."  Be- 
fore I  had  an  idea  what  he  intended,  Len- 
noc's  arm  shot  out  and,  accouterments 
clanking  about  him,  the  foolish  recruit 
slumped  unconscious  to  the  ground. 

Captain  Clark  was  officer  of  the  day,  but 
where  he  had  been  standing,  I  do  not  know. 
His  voice  challenged  now.  It  was  dry  and 
bitter. 

"Sergeant,"  he  said,  "I  warned  you  and 
you  wouldn't  heed.  You  see,  it's  ruined 
you."  He  meant  that  there  is  only  one  more 
serious  offense  for  a  soldier  than  assaulting 
a  sentinel,  and  that  is  striking  an  officer. 

The  next  second,  Lennoc — guilty  of  both 
— ^was  gone. 

The  pursuit  lost  possibly  five  minutes — 
no  more.  It  had  all  happened  so  swiftly, 
yet  so  smoothly,  that  I  was  dazed  between 
the  sight  of  its  simplicity  and  the  slow 
realization  of  its  tragedy.  In  what  fire 
poor  Lennoc's  spirit  had  been,  to  allow  him 
to  do  things  of  such  awful  moment,  with  so 
little  hesitation,  I  could  not  think.  Every- 
thing was  awry  and  the  fulminations  I  ex- 
pected from  the  captain  did  not  come.  His 
voice  was  icy  and  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
still  crimson  from  the  blow,  seemed  hard- 
ened like  drawn  steel.  He  asked  where  the 
maestra  lived,  and  when  I  told  him,  he  gave 
his  instructions  as  though  he  were  speaking 
of  a  rabid  dog: 

" —  if  he  resists,  fire —  if  he  runs,  fire- 
follow  me.'* 

The  rains  were  coming.  We  could  see 
the  promise  of  them,  in  a  dense  pall  of 
clouds,  drawing  up  like  a  slow  curtain 
across  the  east,  but  the  night  was  hot — and 
breathless.  The  red,  gibbous  moon  in  the 
sky  seemed  a  coal,  and  the  clouds  beneath 
it  to  glow  from  its  heat.  The  dust  in  the 
road  was  ankle-deep,  the  scared  leaves 
beneath  our  feet  crackled  like  eggshells, 
and  the  jungle  screamed  its  thirst  in  a  mil- 
lion-throated insect  chorus.  Down  through 
the  gloom  of  over-arching  bamboo  hedges 
we  went,  and  the  signs  of  :he  pestilence 
were  about  us  everywhere.  Here  and  there 
a  little  light  gleamed  in  the  under- 
growth, where  the  brown  people  were 
fearfully  attending  their  sick  or  stoically 
watching  their  dead.     But  we  passed 
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after  pale  little  house  that  was  as  silent  as 
the  tomb. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  clean  little  casa  near 
the  school  and  stopped  in  the  road.  Though 
the  lights  were  more  brilliant  here  than  else- 
where, we  knew  that  there  was  no  cholera. 
We  could  see  a  little  siting  room,  as  dainty 
and  speckless  as  the  pink  interior  of  a  new 
seashell.  Before  the  door  of  an  adjoining 
room,  squatting  like  withered  sphinxes  on 
guard,  were  two  old  women,  and  across 
from  them,  his  eyes  strained  on  the  opening, 
his  body  crouched  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  as 
tense  as  a  runner's  at  the  starting  line,  was 
Sergeant  Lennoc. 

The  recruit  had  left  the  captun  and  me 
and  had  moved  to  the  dde  of  the  house 
where  be  could  look  into  the  dosed  room. 
He  came  back  now,  and  as  he  passed  into 
the  bar  of  tight  from  the  street  door  I  saw 
that  his  face  was  white  with  excitement. 

"Captain,"  he  whispered,  "come  here." 
And  there  was  so  much  awe  in  his  voice 
that  Clark  quietly  obeyed.  He  led  us  to  a 
place  from  which  the  whole  interior  of  the 
room  was  visible,  through  the  window. 

There  was  a  snowy  American  bed  there, 
with  a  crucifix  above  it.  A  native  woman 
was  just  leaving  its  side  to  tiptoe  toward  the 
door.  As  her  body  cleared  our  line  of  »ght, 
I  drew  in  my  breath  sharply  and  I  heard 
the  captain's  dry  rasping  gasp.  Then  the 
door  opened  noiselessly  and  Lennoc  ap- 
peared. He  crossed  the  room  in  three 
pantherlike  paces;  there  was  a  little  sigh  of 
infinite  yearning,  and  he  was  on  his  knees 
at  the  bedside,  face  buried  in  the  cool 
white  sheets,  shoulders  heaving  in  manly 
sobs. 

On  the  pillow,  framed  by  her  clouds  of 
brown  hair,  we  saw  the  face  of  the  maestra, 
and  close  beside  it  was  another  face,  a  tiny, 
dny,  weazened  rosy  face,  crowned  by  damp 
black  ringlets. 


But  the  wonder  was  in  that  woman's  tyvt, 
I  have  not  told  of  it  where  it  should  have 
been  told  because  it  is  not  to  be  cxpreaaed. 
It  did  not  come  until  Lennoc  had  knelt  by 
the  bedside  and  then — above  his  heaving 
shoulders — we  saw  it.  All  love,  all  ha(^- 
ness,  an  infinite  knowledge  and  trust  ijkI 
contentment  that  made  the  world  and  its 
torments  puny  nothing. 

The  wan  face  was  pale  and  tired  and 
drawn,  the  arm  that  stole  out  and  rested  on 
Lennoc' s  shoulders  was  no  more  than  a 
white  lily  stem — but  the  eyes,  the  wonderf  id 
wistful  eyes,  they  changed  a  hard  and 
crabbed  old  man  in  an  instant  to  a  fellow 
of  all  empathy.  I  felt  the  captain's  band 
reach  back  for  support.  It  gripped  mine 
until  my  fingers  ached  and  I  heard  just 
under  his  breath : 

"Good  God —  good  God — in  the  world 
these  years — and  I  never  knew !" 

We  stood  there  almost  spellbound  fcv 
seconds.  We  saw  her  fingers  steal  up  and 
reach  his  hair  and  heard  her  voice  cooing 
soothingly. 

"Poor  boy — poor — poor  boy.  But  see, 
it's  all  right  now.  And  I  knew  you'd  come. 
I  never  doubted — or  I  couldn't  have  lived. 
And  O  my  dearest,  dearest,  dear^ — the  most 
uwnderful —  see —  he  has  your  mouth  and 
chin  and  perhaps —  the  least  little  bit — ." 

We  heard  no  more.  I  thought  the  cap- 
tain's hoarse  groan  would  startle  them,  but 
it  did  not.    They  were  in  another  planet. 

"Come  away,  men — come  away."  In  the 
street,  he  turned  on  us  fiercely. 

"Lennoc  broke  quarantine"  he  said. 
"He  struck  a  sentinel  and  assaulted  me. 
You  men  know  about  it —  you  and  no  one 
else.  Keep  it  to  yourselves — hear — keep 
it  to  yourselves,"  and  then  half  to  himself, 
"It's  the  least  we  can  do — the  least — Phelps, 
stay  and  bring  the  boy  to  me — when  he  can 
come — that's  all." 


Mr.  Kytu's  story  of  the  "Duplicity  of  Captain  Scraggi"  in  the  August  numbtr  brought  n 
many  requests  for  more  advenlurcs  of  lhe"Af  aggie"  lliat  Suxsr.T  Magazine  lias  secured  a  seria 
t^  amusing  yarns  from  Mr.  Kyneinwhich  the  fortunes  of  thai  absurd  vessel  are  followed  along 
the  California  ceaa,  until  the  harmless  green  pea  trade  is  abandoned  for  fatal  filibustering. 
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TR.  Gibney  had  been  "on  the 
beach"  for  a  week.  Three 
days  of  that  jobless  week  had 
been  spent  in  a  valiant,  though 
L  vain,  endeavor  to  stifle  regret 
(or  his  fruitless  past  and  his  barren  future, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  forgetfulness  he  had 
dallied  over-long  with  the  fiery  usquebaugh 
of  the  Bowhead  saloon.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  however,  Mr.  Gibney  awoke 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  his  finances 
were  at  extremely  low  tide  and  that  his 
stomach  craved  a  speedy  return  to  a  solid  diet. 
Inotherwords,upon  the  momingof  the  fourth 
day.  Mr.  Gibney  desired  ham  and  eggs. 

He  was  in  lied  in  Scab  Johnny's  boarding 
house  when  his  stomach  hammered  at  the 
door  of  his  soul  and  bade  him  be  up  and 
doing.  By  degrees  Mr.  Gibney  commenced 
to  roll  and  surge  until  presently  he  found 
himself  clear  of  the  hiankels  and  seated  in 
his  underclothes  on  the  side  of  the  hcd. 
Here  he  indulged  in  a  series  of  scratchings 
and  yawnings  for  fully  five  minutes,  after 
which  he  disposed,  at  a  gulp,  of  the  water 
designed  for  his  matutinal  ablutions,  and 
once  again,  sat  down  on  the  bed  ^o  compose 
his  mind  to  the  task  of  discovering  the  silver 
lining  which  is  popularly  suppo.sed  to  invest 
the  under  side  of  every  <loiid . 

"I'll  have  to  hock  my  sextant"  was  the 
condusion  at  which  Mr.  Gibney  presently 


arrived;  whereupon  he  arose,  dressed  him- 
self in  his  Sunday  suit  (when  at  leisure  Mr. 
Gibney  always  dressed  for  the  part),  took 
his  sextant  under  his  arm  and  departed  for 
a  pawnshop  in  lower  Market  street.  Twenty 
minutes  later  he  sat  down  to  ham  and  eggs. 

After  breakfast  on  that  fourth  day  Mr. 
Gibney  set  forth  to  seek  a  berth  as  first  mate 
on  a  steam  schooner.  On  the  fifth  day  he 
was  still  seeking;  on  the  sixth  likewise  he 
sought;  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  forgive  Captain 
Scraggs,  master  of  the  vegetable  freighter 
Maggie — pro\'ided,  of  course,  that  his  old 
job,  as  chief  mate,  second  mate,  purser, 
freight  clerk  and  deckhand  of  the  disgraceful 
little  steamer,  went  with  his  forgiveness. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  had  Mr.  Gibney  and 
Captain  Scraggs  (juarreled  and  separated, 
only  to  find,  after  a  week  of  divorce,  that 
each  was  indispensable  to  the  other.  Of 
course,  in  their  latest  quarrel,  Captain 
Scraggs  had  trodden  on  Mr.  Gibne3r'9 
tenderest  feelings;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Gib- 
ney made  up  his  mind,  if  Captain  Scraggs 
showed  a  disposition  to  l>e  at  all  friendly, 
to  treat  him  with  civility.  For  Mr.  Gibney 
was  tired  of  paying  (or  rather  of  promising 
to  pay)  Scab  Johnny  $3.00  a  week  for  a 
room  ashore,  when,  by  the  simple  process 
of  letting  bygones  be  bygones,  he  could 
sleep  abotLid  die  ~         1  anid  draw  his  sixty 
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a  month.  In  addition,  Mr.  Gibney  missed 
greatly  the  pleasure  of  badgering  and  bully- 
mg  Captain  Scraggs,  whom  he  hated,  and  of 
yarning  with  Bartholomew  McGufFey,  the 
engineer,  whom  he  cherished. 

Filled  with  such  yearnings,  then,  did  Mr. 
Gibney,  upon  the  seventh  day,  prepare  to 
haunt  the  neighborhood  of  Vallejo-street 
bulkhead,  where  the  Maggie  was  laid  up, 
pending  the  abatement  of  a  week  of  rough 
weather  outside  which  prevented  her  from 
making  her  tri-weekly  trip  in  the  green-pea 
trade  to  Halfmoon  bay.  As  he  rolled  along 
the  docks,  Mr.  Gibney  rehearsed  a  brief 
apology  to  Captain  Scraggs — an  apology 
that  would  indicate  that  he  was  ¥rilling  to 
wipe  the  slate  clean  and  come  back  to  work, 
but  reserving  for  himself  the  privilege  of 
disagreeing  with  Captain  Scraggs  at  any 
time  in  the  future  that  he  might  so  elect. 

As  Mr.  Gibney  passed  by  the  Embarca- 
dero  warehouse,  he  was  mildly  interested 
to  note  the  presence  of  fully  a  dozen 
seedy  -  looking  gentlemen  of  undoubted 
Hebraic  antecedents,  congregated  in  a  circle 
just  outside  the  warehouse  door,  while  above 
their  heads  there  floated  the  red  flag  of  an 
auctioneer.  There  was  an  air  of  suppressed 
excitement  about  this  group  of  Jews  that 
aroused  Mr.  Gibney's  curiosity.  He  decided 
to  cross  over  and  investigate,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  one  of  their  number  had 
possibly  fallen  in  a  fit.  Mr.  Gibney  had  once 
had  an  epileptic  shipmate  and  was  pecul- 
iarly expert  in  the  handling  of  such  cases. 

Now,  if  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Gib- 
ney*s  eventful  career  had  not  been  spent  at 
sea,  he  would  have  known  that  the  group  of 
Hebrew  gentlemen  constituted  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  The  Forty  Thieves,  whose 
business  it  was  to  dominate  the  bidding  at 
all  auctions,  frighten  off,  or  buy  off,  or 
outbid  all  competitors,  and  eventually 
gather  unto  themselves,  at  their  own  figures, 
all  goods  offered  for  sale. 

In  the  center  of  the  group  Mr.  Gibney 
noticed  a  tall,  lanky  individual,  evidently 
the  leader,  who  was  issuing  instructions  in  a 
low  voice  to  his  henchmen.  This  individual, 
though  Mr.  Gibney  did  not  know  it,  was  the 
King  of  The  Forty  Thieves.  As  Mr.  Gibney 
luffed  into  view,  the  king  eyed  him  with 
suspicion.  Observing  this,  Mr.  Gibney 
threw  out  his  magnificent  chest,  scowled  at 
the  king  and  stepped  into  the  warehouse  for 
all  the  world  a£  if  he  owned  it. 

An  oldish  man  with  glasses — the  auc- 


tioneer— was  seated  on  a  box  making  figines 
in  a  notebook.    Him  Mr.  Gibney  addmaed. 

''What's  all  this  here?'' be  mquiied,  jerk- 
ing  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  the  group. 

"It's  an  old  horse  sale"  replied  the 
auctioneer,  without  looking  up. 

Mr.  Gibney  brightened.  He  g^ced 
around  for  the  stock  in  trade,  but  observing 
none  concluded  that  the  old  horses  would 
be  led  in,  one  at  a  time,  through  a  small  door 
in  the  rear  of  the  warehouse.  Like  most 
sailors,  Mr.  Gibney  had  a  passion  for 
horseback  riding,  and  in  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture he  resolved  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  an  old  horse  sale. 

"How  much  might  a  man  have  to  give 
for  one  of  the  critters  ?"  he  asked.  "And  are 
they  worth  a- whoop  after  you  get  them?" 

"Twenty-five  cents  up"  was  the  answer. 
"You  go  it  blind  at  an  old  horse  sale,  as  a 
rule.  Perhaps  you  get  something  that's 
worthless,  and  then  again  you  may  get 
something  that  has  heaps  of  value,  and 
perhaps  you  only  pay  half  a  dollar  for  it.  It 
all  depends  on  the  bidding.  I  once  sold  an 
old  horse  to  a  chap  and  he  took  it  home  and 
opened  her  up,  and  what  d*ye  suppose  he 
found  inside?" 

"Bots"  replied  Mr.  Gibney,  who  prided 
himself  on  being  something  of  a  veterinarian, 
having  spent  part  of  his  youth  aroimd  a 
livery  stable. 

"A  million  dollars  in  Confederate  green- 
backs" replied  the  auctioneer.  "Of  course 
they  didn't  have  any  value,  but  just  suppose 
they'd  been  U.  S.?" 

"That's  right"  agreed  Mr.  Gibney.  "I 
suppose  the  swab  that  owned  the  horse 
starved  him  until  the  poor  animal  figgered 
that  all's  grass  that's  green.  As  the  feller 
says,  *Truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than 
fiction.*  If  you  throw  in  a  saddle  and 
bridle  cheap,  I  might  be  induced  to  invest 
in  one  of  your  old  horses,  shipmate." 

The  auctioneer  glanced  quickly  at  Mr. 
Gibney,  but  noticing  that  worthy's  face  free 
from  guile,  he  hurst  out  laughing. 

"My  sea-faring  friend"  he  said  presendy, 
"when  we  use  the  term  *ol(i  horse,'  we  use  it 
figuratively.  See  all  this  freight  stored 
here?  Well,  that's  all  old  horses.  It's 
freight  from*  the  S.  P.  railroad  that's  never 
Ix-en  called  for  by  the  consignees,  and  after 
it's  in  the  warehouse  a  year  and  isn't  called 
for,  we  have  an  old  horse  sale  and  auction 
it  off  to  the  highest  bidder.    Savey?" 

Mr.  Gibney  took  refuge  in  a  lie.    "Of 
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course  I  do.  I  was  just  kiddin'  you,  my 
hearty."  (Here  Mr.  Gibney's  glance  rested 
on  two  heavy  sugar-pine  boxes,  or  shipping 
cases.  Their  joints  at  all  four  corners  were 
cunningly  dove-tailed  and  wire-strapped.) 
"I  was  a  bit  interested  in  them  two  boxes, 
an'  seein'  as  this  is  a  free  coimtry,  I  thought 
I'd  just  step  in  an'  make  a  bid  on  them" 
and  with  the  words,  Mr.  Gibney  walked 
over  and  busied  himself  in  a  mock  inspection 
of  the  two  crates  in  question. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  so 
embarrassed  was  Mr.  Gibney  at  the  ex- 
position of  his  ignorance  that  he  desired 
to  hide  the  confusion  evident  in  his  sun- 
tanned face.  So  he  stooped  over  the  crates 
.  and  pretended  to  be  exceedingly  interested 
in  them,  hauling  and  pushing  them  about 
and  reading  the  address  of  the  consignee 
who  had  failed  to  call  for  his  goods.  The 
crates  were  both  consigned  to  one  Gin  Seng, 
714  Dupont  street,  San  Francisco.  There 
^ere  several  Chinese  characters  scrawled 
on  the  top  of  each  crate,  together  with  the 
words,  in  English:    "Oriental  Goods." 

As  he  ceased  from  his  fake  inspection  of 
the  two  boxes,  the  king  of  The  Forty  Thieves 
approached  and  surveyed  the  sailor  with  an 
even  greater  amount  of  distrust  and  sus- 
picion than  ever.  Mr.  Gibney  was  annoyed. 
He  disliked  being  stared  at.    So  he  said: 

"Hello,  Blumenthal,  my  bully  boy. 
What's  aggravatin'  yoti?^^ 

Blumenthal  (since  Mr.  -Gibney,  in  the 
sheer  riot  of  his  imagination  elected  to 
christen  him  Blumenthal,  the  name  will 
probably  suit  him  as  well  as  any  other) 
came  close  to  Mr.  Gibney  and  drew  him 
aside.  In  a  hoarse  whisper  he  desired  to 
know  if  Mr.  Gibney  attended  the  auction 
with  the  expectation  of  bidding  on  any  of 
the  packages-  offered  for  sale.  Seeking  to 
justify  his  presence,  Mr.  Gibney  advised 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  bid  in  everything 
in  sight;  whereupon  Blumenthal  proceeded 
to  explain  to  Mr.  Gibney  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  him,  arrayed  against  The  Forty 
Thieves,  to  buy  any  article  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Further:  Blumenthal  desired  to 
inform  Mr.  Gibney  that  his  (Mr.  Gibney's) 
efforts  to  buy  in  the  *old  horses*  would 
merely  result  in  his  running  the  prices  up, 
for  no  beneficent  purpose,  since  it  was  ever 
the  practice  of  The  Forty  Thieves  to.  permit 
no  man  to  outbid  them.  Perfaa^  Mr. 
Gibney  would  be  satisfied  with  a  fur  day's 
prpiit  without  troubling  himself  to  haoqier 


The  Forty  Thieves  and  interfere  with  their 
combination,  and  with  the  words  the  king 
surreptitiously  slipped  Mr.  Gibney  a  fifty- 
dollar  greenback. 

Mr.  Gibney's  great  fist  closed  over  the 
treasure,  he  having  first,  by  a  coy  glance, 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  really  fifty  dollars. 
He  shook  hands  with  the  king.  He  said: 

"Blumenthal,  you're  a  smart  man.  I  am 
quite  content  with  this  fifty  to  keep  off  your 
course  and  give  you  a  wide  berth  to  star- 
board. I'm  sensible  enough  to  know  when 
I'm  licked,  an'  a  fight  without  profit  ain't 
in  my  line.  I  didn't  make  my  money  that 
way,  Blumenthal.  I'll  cast  off  my  lines  and 
haul  away  from  the  dock,"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  figure,  Mr.  Gibney  departed. 

He  went  first  to  the  Seaboard  drug  store, 
where  he  quizzed  the  druggist  for  five  min- 
utes, after  which  he  continued  his  cruise. 

He  had  proceeded  less  than  a  block, 
however,  before  he  collided  with  his  friend, 
Bartholomew  McGuffey,  engineer  of  the 
steamer  Maggie^  and  Captain  Scraggs,  of 
detestable  memory  and  master  and  owner 
of  the  vessel  aforesaid.  His  new-found 
riches  had  swept  from  Gibney's  heart  all 
animosity  toward  Captain  Scraggs.  More- 
over, he  was  bursting  with  a  great  idea, 
which  he  simply  must  impart  to  some  one. 
So  he  greeted  Scraggs  and  McGuffey  with  a 
glad  smile  and  outstretched  hands. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Scraggsy,  my  boy"  he  said. 
"No  hard  feelings,  I  hope,  over  our  late 
impleasantness.  I  been  thinkin'  it  over, 
Scraggs,  an'  I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  too  hasty  at  takin'  offense.  I 
didn't  realize  at  the  time,  Scraggsy,  that 
you  simply  meant  to  play  one  o'  your  little 
jokes  on  me,  an'  I'm  sorry  that  I  didn't  take 
it  as  a  joke,  the  way  it  was  intended.  How's 
your  port  lamp?    Still  in  moumin'?" 

Captain  Scraggs  returned  Mr.  Gibney's 
handshake  in  a  manner  vastly  suggestive  of 
Uriah  Heep.  Privately  he  consigned  Mr. 
Gibney  to  the  deepest  hells,  though  not 
without  a  mental  reservation  that  a  better 
mate  would  rarely  visii  said  infernal  regions. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  declining  Mr. 
Gibney's  apology,  however,  until  he  chanced 
to  recollect  that  in  all  San  Francisco  Mr. 
Gibney  was  the  only  mate  who  wasn't  too 
proud  to  do  a  deck  hand's  work  when  that 
was  necessar}'.  So  he  wreathed  his  fox  face 
in  a  crocodile  smile  and  lied  with  his 
customary  saig-froid. 

"I  knew  you'd  come  around  to  a  right 
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view  o*  things,  Gib"  he  replied.  "Fact  is, 
I  was  expectin'  you  sooner.  As  you  say, 
Gib,  I  was  just  pullin'  off  a  little  joke  on 
you,  Gib,  an'  in  spite  o'  everything  you  go 
an'  take  it  serious.  Your  old  job  is  a-waitin' 
for  you,  Gib,  my  dear  boy,  if  you're  willin* 
to  let  dead  dogs  lay." 

Not  only  would  Mr.  Gibney  let  dead  dogs 
lay,  but  they  might  hatch,  if  they  so  desired, 
for  all  he  cared.  He  said  as  much.  Also  he 
invited  Messrs.  Scraggs  and  McGuffey  to 
join  him  in  three  fingers  of  nepenthe  at  a 
neighboring  thirst  emporium,  thereby  seal- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace  in  a  manner  befitting 
their  calling  and  in  line  with  the  traditions 
of  the  sea. 

Arrived  at  the  saloon,  Mr.  Gibney  laid  his 
fifty-dollar  bill  on  the  mahogany  with  an 
air  calculated  to  inspire  Scraggs  and  Mc- 
Guffey with  the  impression  that  it  was 
absolutely  the  smallest  change  in  his 
possession  (which,  indeed,  it  was).  Captain 
Scraggs  put  on  his  horn-rimmed  glasses  and 
peered  over  them  at  the  bill.  McGuffey 
stared  in  open-mouthed  wonder. 

"Wlierever  did  you  get  all  that  money,  my 
dear  Gib?"  asked  Scraggs,  already  a  little 
frightened  at  the  thought  that  Mr.  Gibney 
would  not  long  remain  alx)ard  the  Maggie. 
"Somebody  die  an'  leave  you  a  fortune,  or 
you  been  stealin'?"  Whereupon  Mr.  Gib- 
ney related  in  detail,  and  with  many  addi- 
tional details  supplied  by  his  own  imagina- 
tion, the  stor}'  of  his  morning's  adventure. 

"Gib"  said  McGuffey  enviously,  "you're 
a  fool  for  luck." 

**Luck"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  beginning  to 
expand,  "is  what  the  feller  calls  a  relative 
proposition — " 

"You're  wrong,  Gib"  interposed  Captain 
Scraggs.  "Relatives  is  unlucky  aw' expensive. 
Take,  f'r  instance,  Mrs.  Scraggs*  mother — " 

"I  mean,  you  lunkhead,''  said  Mr.  Gib- 
ney, "that  luck  is  found  where  brains  grow. 
No  brains,  no  luck.  No  luck,  no  brains. 
Lemme  illustrate.  A  thievin'  land  shark 
makes  me  a  present  o'  fifty  dollars  not  to 
butt  in  on  them  two  boxes  Tm  tellin'  vou 
about.  Him  an'  his  gang  wants  them  two 
boxes.  Fair  crazy  to  get  'em.  Now,  don't 
it  stand  to  reason  that  them  fellers  knows 
what's  /w  them  boxes,  or  they  wouldn't  give 
me  fifty  dollars  to  haul  ship?  Of  course  it 
does.  However,  in  order  to  earn  that  fifty 
dollars,  I  got  to  back  water.  It  wouldn't 
be  playin'  fair  if  I  didn't.    But  that  don't 

svent  me  from  puttin'  two  dear  friends  o' 


mine  (here  Mr.  Gibney  encircled  Scraggs 
and  McGuffey  with  an  arm  each)  next  to  the 
secret  which  I  discovers,  an'  if  there's  money 
in  it  for  old  Hooky  that  buys  me  off,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  there's  money  in  it  for  us 
three.  What's  to  prevent  you  an'  McGuffey 
from  goin'  up  to  this  old  horse  sale  an' 
biddin'  in  them  two  boxes  for  the  use  an' 
benefit  of  Gibney,  Scraggs  an'  McGuffey, 
all  share  an'  share  alike?  You  can  bid  as 
high  as  a  hundred  dollars  if  necessary,  an* 
still  come  out  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  good. 
I'm  tellin'  you  this  because  I  know  what's  in 
them  two  l)oxes." 

McGuffey  was  staring  fascinated  at  Mr. 
Gibney.  Captain  Scraggs  clutched  his 
mate's  arm  in  a  frenzied  clasp. 

"117/(2/!"  they  Ixnh  interrogated. 

"You  two  boys"  continued  Mr.  Gibney 
with  aggravating  delil)eration,  "ain't  what 
nobody  would  call  dummies.  You're  smart 
men.  But  the  trouble  with  both  o'  }'ou  boys 
is  you  ain't  got  no  imagination.  Without 
imagination  nolxxly  gets  nowhere,  unless 
it's  out  th'  small  end  o'  th'  horn.  Maybe 
you  boys  ain't  noticed  it,  but  my  imagination 
is  all  that  keeps  me  from  goin'  to  jail.  Now, 
if  vou  two  had  read  the  address  on  them  two 
boxes,  it  wouldn't  a-meant  nothin'  to  you. 
Absolutelv  nothin'.  But  with  me  it's 
different.  I'm  blessed  with  imagination 
enough  to  see  right  through  them  Chinamen 
tricks.  Them  two  lx)xes  is  consigned"  (here 
Mr.  Gibney  raised  a  grimy  forefinger,  and 
Scraggs  and  McGuffey  eyed  it  ver\'  much  as 
if  they  expecte<l  it  to  go  off  at  any  moment) 
— "them  two  boxes  is  consigned  to — Gin — 
Seng — 714  Duptmt  street,  San  Francisco." 

"Well,  that's  up  in  Chinatown  all  right" 
admitted  (\iptain  Scraggs,  **l>ut  how  about 
what's  inside  ihem  two  crates?" 

"Oriental  goods,  of  course"  said  McGuf- 
fey. "They're  consigned  to  a  Chinaman,  an' 
besides,  that's  what  it  says  on  the  cases, 
don't  it,  (lib?  Oriental  goods,  Scraggs, 
is  silks  an'  satins,  rice,  chop  sucy,  punk  an' 
idols  an'  fan  lan  layouts." 

Mr.  Gibney  tapped  gently  with  his  homy 
knuckles  on  the  honest  McGuffev's  head. 

"If  there  ain't  Swiss  cheese  movements 
in  that  head  block  o'  vours,  Mac,  vou  an 
Scraggsy  can  divide  my  share  o'  these  two 
l)oxes  o'  ginseng  root  between  you.  Do 
you  get  it,  you  chuckleheaded  son  of  an  Irish 
potato?  (iin  Seng,  714  Dupont  street. 
Ginseng — a  root  or  a  herb  that  medicine 
is  made  out  of.    The  dictionary'  says  ii's  a 
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Chinese  panacea  for  exhaustion,  an'  I 
happen  to  know  that  it's  worth  five  dollars  a 
pound  an'  that  them  two  crates  weighs  a 
hundred  an'  fifty  pound  each  if  they  weighs 
an  ounce." 

His  auditors  stared  at  Mr.  Gibney  much 
as  might  a  pair  of  fans  at  the  hero  of  a  home 
run  with  two  strikes  and  the  bases  full. 

"Gawdl"  muttered  McGuffey. 

"Great  grief,  Gib  1  Can  this  be  possible?" 
gasped  Captain  Scraggs. 

For  answer  Mr.  Gibney  took  forty  dollars 
of  his  change  and  handed  it  to — to  McGuf- 
fey. He  never  trusted  Captain  Scraggs  with 
anything  moie  valuable  than  a  pipeful  of 
tobacco. 

"Scraggsy"  he  said  solemnly,  "I'm  willin' 
to  back  my  imagination  with  my  cash. 
You  an'  McGuflfey  hurry  right  over  to  the 
warehouse  an'  butt  in  on  the  sale  when 
they  come  to  them  two 
boxes.  The  sale  is  just 
about  startin'  now.  Go 
as  high  as  you  think  you 
can  in  order  to  get  the 
ginseng  at  a  profitable 
figger,  an*,  assumin'  that 
you  ain't  neither  o'  you 
prepared  to  invest  the 
money  right  this  minute, 
you  can  pay  the  auction- 
eer forty  dollars  down  to 
bold  the  sale,  an'  that 
will  give  you  boys  time  to 
rush  aroimd  an'  dig  up 
the  balance  o'  the  money. 
Tack  right  along,  now, 
lads,  while  I  go  down  the 
street  an'  get  me  some 
lunch.  I  don't  want 
Blumenthal  to  see  me 
around  that  sale.  He 
might  get  suspicious. 
After  I  eat  I'll  meet  you 
down  aboard  th'  Maggie, 
an'  we'll  divide  the  loot." 

With  a  fervent  hand-   • 
shake    all    around,    the 
three  shipmates  parted. 

After  disposing  of  a 
hearty  luncheon  of  dev- 
fled  lamb's  kidneys  and 
a  quart  of  btcr,  Mr. 
Gibney  invested  in  a  tcn- 
cent  Sailor's  Delight  and 
stioUed     down    to    the 


steamer  Maggie.  Neils  Halverson,  the  Icme 
deckhand,  was  aboard,  and  the  moment  Mr. 
Gibney  trod  the  Maggie's  deck  once  more 
as  mate  he  exercised  his  prerogative  to  order 
Neils  ashore  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Since 
Halverson  was  not  in  on  the  ginseng  deal, 
Mr.  Gibney  concluded  that  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  have  him  out  of  the  way  should 
Scraggs  and  McGuffey  appear  unexpectedly 
with  the  two  cases  of  ginseng. 

For  an  hour  Mr.  Gibney  sat  on  the  stem 
bitts  and  ruminated  over  a  few  advan- 
tageous plans  that  had  occurred  to  him  for 
the  investment  of  his  share  of  the  deal, 
should  Scraggs  and  McGuffey  succeed  In 
landing  what  Mr.  Gibney  termed  "the 
loot."  About  three  o'clock  an  express 
wagon  drove  in  on  the  dock,  and  the  mate's 
dreams  were  pleasantly  interrupted  by  a 
gleeful  shout  from  Captain  Scraggs,  on  the 
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lookout  forward  ^th  the  driver.  McGuffey 
sat  on  top  oi  the  two  cases  with  his  legs 
danglini;  over  the  end  of  the  wagon.  He 
was  tlie  picture  of  contentment. 

Mr.  Gibney  hurried  forward,  threw  out 
the  gangplank  and  assisted  McGufifey  in 
carrying  both  rrates  aboard  the  Maggie  and 
into  her  little  caoin.  Captain  Scraggs  there- 
upon dismissed  the  expressman,  and  all  three 
partners  gathered  around  the  dinuig  room 
table,  upon  which  the  boxes  rested. 

"Well,  Scraggsy,  old  pal,  old  scout,  old 
socks,  I  see  you've  delivered  the  goods,"  said 
Mr.  Gibnpy,  batting  the  skipper  across  the 
cabin  with  an  affectionate  slap  on  the 
shoulder. 

"I  did"  said  Scraggs— and  cursed  Mr. 
Gibney's  demonstrativeness.  "Here's  the 
bill  o'  sale  all  regular.  McGuffey  has  the 
change.  That  bunch  o'  Israelites  run  th' 
price  up  to  $10.00  each  on  these  two  crates  o' 
ginseng,  but  when  they  see  we're  determined 
to  have  'cm  an'  ain't  interested  in  nothin' 
else,  they  lets  'em  go  to  us.  McCJuffey,  my 
dear  lx)y,  whatever  are  you  a-iloin'  there — 
standin'  around  with  your  teeth  in  ycur 
mouth?  Skip  dr>wn  into  th'  engine  room 
and  bring  up  a  hammer  an'  a  col'  chisel. 
We'll  ojxjn  her  up  an'  inspect  th'  swag." 

Upon  McCiuffey's  return,  Mr.  Gibney 
took  charge.  He  drove  the  chisel  under  the 
lid  of  the  nearest  crate,  and  prepared  to  pry 
it  loose.  Suddenly  he  paused.  A  thought 
had  occurred  to  him. 

"Gentlemen"  he  said  (McGuffey  nodded 
his  head  approvingly)  "this  world  is  full  o' 
sorrers  an'  disappointments,  an'  it  may  well 
be  that  these  two  cases  don't  contain  even 
so  much  as  a  smell  o'  ginseng,  after  all.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  really  Oriental  goods. 
What  I  want  distinctly  understood  is  this: 
no  matter  what's  inside,  we  share  equally  in 
the  profits,  even  if  they  turn  out  to  l)c  losses. 
That's  understood  an'  agreed  to,  ain't  it?" 

Captain  Scraggs  and  McGuffey  indicated 
that  it  was. 

"There's  a  element  o'  mystery  about  these 
two  boxes"  continued  Mr.  Gibney,  "that 
fascinates  me.  They  sets  my  imagination 
a-workin'  an'  joggles  up  all  my  sportin' 
instincts.  Now,  just  to  make  it  interestin' 
an'  add  a  spice  t'  th'  grand  openin',  I'm 
willin'  to  bet  agin  my  own  best  judgment  an' 
lay  you  even  money,  S  :raggsy,  that  it  ain't 
ginseng  but  Oriental  goods." 

"I'll  go  you  five  dollars,  just  f  r  ducks" 
wspondccl  Captain  Scraggs  heartily,  "Mc- 


Gufifey to  hold  the  stakes  an'  decide  the  bet." 
"Done"  replied  Mr.  Gibney.  The  money 
was  placed  in  McGufifey's  hands,  and  a 
moment  later,  with  a  mighty  efifort,  Mr. 
Gibney  pried  off  the  lid  of  the  crate.  Cap- 
tain Scraggs  had  his  head  inside  the  box 
a  fifth  of  a  second  later. 

"Sealed  zinc  box  inside"  he  announced. 
"Get  a  can  opener,  Gib,  my  boy." 

"Ginseng,  for  a  thousand"  mourned  Mr. 
Gibney.  "Scraggsy,  you're  five  dollars  of 
my  money  to  the  good.  Gmseng  always 
comes  packed  in  air-tight  boxes." 

He  produced  a  can  opener  from  the 
cabjn  locker  and  fell  to  his  work  on  a  comer 
of  the  hermetically  sealed  Ik)x.  As  he  drove 
in  the  point  of  the  can  opener,  he  paused, 
hammer  in  hand,  and  gazed  solemnly  at 
Scraggs  and  McGuffey. 

"Gentlemen"  (again  McGufifey  nodded  ap- 
provingly) "do  you  know  what  a  \'acuum  is?" 
"T'ell  with  it"  snapped  Captain  Scraggs. 
"Open  her  up." 

"I  know"  replied  the  imperturbable 
McGufifey.  "A  vacuum  is  an  empty  hole 
that  ain't  got  nothin'  in  it." 

"Correct"  said  Mr.  Gibney.  "My  head  is 
a  vacuum.  Me  talkin' about  ginseng  root  I 
Why,  I  must  have  water  on  the  brain  I 
Ginseng  l>e  doggoned!    IT*S  OPIUM!" 

Captain  Scraggs  was  forced  to  grab  the 
seat  of  his  chair  in  order  to  keep  himself 
from  jumping  up  and  clasping  Mr.  Gibney 
around  the  neck. 

"Forty  dollars  a  pound"  he  gasped. 
"Gib — Gib,  my  dear  ])oy — you've  made  us 
wealthy — " 

Quickly  Mr.  Gibney  ran  the  can  opener 
around  the  edge  of  one  end  of  the  zinc  box, 
inserted  the  claws  of  the  hammer  into  the 
opening  and  with  a  (juick,  melodramatic 
twist,  bent  hack  the  twist  thus  formed. 

Mr.  Gibney  was  the  tlrst  to  get  a  peep 
inside. 

"Great  snakes!"  he  yelled,  and  fell  back 
against  the  cabin  wall.  A  hoarse  scream  of 
rage  and  horror  broke  from  Captain 
Scraggs.  In  his  eagerness  he  had  driven 
his  head  so  deep  into  the  box  that  he  came 
within  an  inch  of  kissing  what  the  box  con- 
tained— which  happened  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  dead  Chinaman  I  Mr. 
McGuffey,  always  slow  and  unimaginative, 
shouldered  the  skipper  aside,  and  calmly 
surveyed  the  ghastly  apparition. 

"Twig  the  yellow  beggar,  will  you,  Gib" 
said  McGufifey;  "one  eye  half  open  for  all  the 
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world  like  he  was  winkin'  at  us  an'  enjoyin' 
th'  joke." 

Not  a  muscle  twitched  in  McGuflFey's 
Hibernian  countenance.  He  scratched  his 
head  for  a  moment,  as  a  sort  of  first  aid  to 
memory,  then  turned  and  handed  Mr. 
Gibney  ten  dollars. 

"You  win,  Gib.  It's  Oriental  goods, 
sure  enough." 

"Robber!"  shrieked  Captain  Scraggs,  and 
flew  at  Mr.  Gibney's  throat.  The  sight 
reminded  McGuffey  of  a  terrier  worrying  a 
mastifif.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gibney  was 
still  so  unnerved  at  the  discovery  of  the 
horrible  contents  of  the  box  that,  despite 
his  gigantic  proportions,  he  was  well-nigh 
helpless. 

"McGuffey,  you  swab"  he  yelled,  "pluck 
this  maritime  outlaw  off  my  neck.  He*s 
tearin'  my  windpipe  out  by  th*  roots." 

McGuffey  choked  Captain  Scraggs  imtilhe 
reluctantly  let  go  Mr.  Gibney;  whereupon 
all  three  fled  from  the  cabin  as  from  a 
pestilence,  and  gathered,  an  angry  and 
disappointed  group,  out  on  deck. 

"Opium  1"  jeered  Captain  Scraggs,  with 
tears  of  rage  in  his  voice.  "Ginseng!  You 
and  your  imagination,  you  swine,  you !  Get 
off  my  ship,  you  lout,  or  Til  murder  you." 

Mr.  Gibney  hung  his  head. 

"Scraggsy — ^an'  you  too,  McGuffey — I  got 
to  admit  that  this  here  is  one  on  Adelbert  P. 
Gibney.    I— I—" 

"Oh,  hear  him"  shrilled  Captain  Scraggs. 
"One  on  him!  It*s  two  on  you,  you  bloody 
handed  ragpicker.  I  suppose  that  other  case 
contains  opium,  too!  If  there  ain't  another 
dead  corpse  in  No.  2  case,  I  hope  my  teeth 
may  drop  overlx)ard." 

"Shut  up!"  bellowed  Mr.  Gibney,  in  a 
towering  rage.  "What  howl  have  you  got 
comin'?  They're  my  Chinamen,  ain't  they? 
I  paid  for  *em  like  a  man,  didn't  I?  AH 
right,  then.  I'll  keep  them  two  Chinamen. 
You  two  ain't  out  a  cent  yet,  an'  as  for  this 
five  I  wins  off  you,  Scraggs,  it's  blood 
money,  that's  what  it  is,  an'  I  hereby  gives 
it  back  to  you.  Now,  quit  yer  whinin',  or 
by  the  tail  o'  the  Great  Sacred  Bull,  I'll  lock 
you  up  all  night  in  th'  cabin  along  o'  them 
two  defunct  Celestials." 

Captain  Scraggs  "shut  up"  promptly,  and 
contented  himself  with  glowering  at  Mr. 
Gilmey.  The  mate  sat  down  on  the  hatch 
ooamingi  lit  his  pipe  and  gave  himself  up  to 
mo^Mkm  for  fully  five  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  wUch  time  McGuffey  was  aware  that  his 


imagination  was  about  to  come  to  the  front 
once  more. 

"Well,  gentlemen"  (again  McGuffey 
nodded  approvingly)  "I  bet  I  get  my  twenty 
bucks  back  outer  them  two  Chinks" 
announced  Mr.  Gibney  presently 

"How'll  yer  do  it?"  inquired  McGuffey 
politely. 

"How'll  I  do  it?  Easy  as  fallin'  through 
an  open  hatch.  I'm  a-goin'  t'  keep  them 
two  stiffs  in  th'  boxes  until  dark,  an'  then 
I'm  a-goin'  to  take  'em  out,  bend  a  rope 
aroimd  their  middle,  drop  'em  overboard  an' 
anchor  'em  there  all  night.  Th'  lad  we 
opens  up  in  No.  i  case  has  had  a  beautiful 
job  o'  embalmin'  done  on  him,  but  if  I  let  him 
soak  all  night,  like  a  mackerel,  he'll  limber 
up  an'  look  kinder  fresh.  Then  first  thing 
in  th'  momin'  I'll  telephone  th'  coroner  an' 
tell  him  I  foimd  two  floaters  out  in  th'  bay 
an'  for  him  to  come  an'  get  'em.  I  been 
along  th'  waterfront  long  enough  t'  know 
that  th'  lad  that  picks  up  a  floater  gets  a 
reward  o'  ten  dollars  from  th'  city.  You 
can  bet  that  Adelbert  P.  Gibney  breaks  even 
on  th'  deal,  all  right." 

"Gib,  my  dear  boy"  said  Captain  Scraggs 
admiringly,  "I  apologize  for  my  actions  of  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  was  unstrung.  You're 
still  mate  o'  th'  American  steamer  Maggie^ 
an'  as  such,  welcome  t'  th'  ship.  All  I  ask 
is  that  you  nail  up  your  property,  Gib,  an' 
remove  it  from  th'  dinin'  room  table.  I 
want  to  remind  you,  however,  Gib,  that  as 
shipmates  me  an'  McGuffey  don't  stand  for 
you  shoulderin'  any  loss  on  them  two  cases 
o' — Oriental  goods.  We  was  t'  share  th' 
gains,  if  any,  an'  likewise  th'  losses." 

"That's  right"  said  McC^uffey,  "fair  an' 
square.  No  belly-achin'  between  shipmates. 
Me  an'  Scraggs  each  owns  one-third  o'  them 
diseased  Chinks,  and  we  each  stands  one- 
third  o'  th'  loss,  if  any." 

"But  there  won't  be  no  loss"  protested  Mr. 
Gibney. 

"Drayage  charges,  Gib,  drayage  charges. 
We  give  a  man  a  dollar  to  tow  'em  down  t' 
th'  ship." 

"Forget  it"  answered  Mr.  Gibney  mag- 
nanimously, "an'  let's  go  over  an'  get  a 
drink.    I'm  all  shook  up." 

After  the  partners  had  partaken  of  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  nerve  tonic,  Mr. 
(lihney  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  to 
go  over  to  Market  street  and  redeem  the 
sextant  which  he  had  pawned  several  days 
before.    And  since  McGuffey  knew,  from 
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ocular  evidence,  that  Mr.  Gibney  was 
"flush,"  he  decided  to  accompany  the  mate. 
Captain  Scraggs  said  he  thought  he'd  go 
back  to  the  Maggie.  He  had  forgotten  to 
lock  the  cabin  door. 

Had  either  Mr.  Gibney  or  McGuflFey  been 
watching  Captain  Scraggs  for  the  next 
twenty  minutes,  they  would  have  been 
much  puzzled  to  accoimt  for  that  worthy's 
actions.  First  he  dodged  around  the  block 
into  Drumm  street,  and  then  ran  down 
Drumm  to  California,  where  he  climbed 
aboard  a  cable- car  and  rode  up  into  China- 
town. Arrived  at  Dupont  street  he  alighted 
and  walked  up  that  interesting  thoroughfare 
until  he  came  to  No.  714.  Captain  Scraggs 
glanced  at  a  sign  over  the  door  and  was 
aware  that  he  stood  l)efore  the  entrance  to 
the  offices  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies. 
He  climl^d  upstairs  and  inquired  for  Gin 
Seng,  who  presently  made  his  appearance. 

Gin  Seng,  a  very  nice,  fat  Chinaman, 
arrayed  in  a  flowing  silk  gown,  begged,  in 
very  go<Ki  pidgin- English,  to  know  in  what 
manner  he  could  l)e  of  scr\'ice. 

"Me  heap  big  captain,  allee  same  ship" 
began  Captain  Scraggs.  "On  board  ship 
two  China  lx)ys  have  got.  (Here  Captain 
Scraggs  winked  knowingly).  China  boy  no 
speak  English — '' 

"That  l^eing  the  case"  interposed  Gin 
Seng,  "I  presume  that  you  and  1  understand 
each  other,  so  let's  cut  out  the  pidgin- 
English.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are 
engaged  in  evading  the  immigration  laws?" 

"ICxactly"  (^aptain  Scraggs  managed  to 
gasp,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  from  his 
astonishment.  "They  showed  me  your 
name  an'  address,  an'  they  won't  leave  th' 
ship,  where  I  got  'em  locked  up  in  my 
cal>in,  until  you  come  an'  take  'em  away. 
Couple  o'  relatives  o*  yours,  I  should 
imagine." 

Gin  Seng  smiled  his  bland  Chinese  smile. 
He  had  frequent  dealings  with  ship  masters 
engaged  in  the  dangerous  though  lucrative 
trade  of  smuggling  Chinese  into  the  United 
States.  He  decided  to  go  with  Captain 
Scraggs  to  Vallejo-street  bulkhead  and  see 
if  he  could  not  be  of  some  use  to  his 
countrymen. 

As  Captain  Scraggs  and  his  Chinese 
companion  approached  the  wharf,  the 
skipper  glanced  warily  about.  He  had 
small  fear  that  either  Gibney  or  McGuflFey 
would  show  up  for  several  hours,  for  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Gibney  had  money  in  bis 


possession.  However,  he  decided  to  take  no 
chances,  and  scouted  the  vicinity  thoroughly 
before  venturing  aboard  the  Af  aggie.  These 
actions  served  but  to  increase  the  respect 
of  Gin  Seng  for  the  master  of  the  Maggie 
and  conflrmed  him  in  his  belief  that  the 
Maggie  was  a  smuggler. 

Captain  Scraggs  took  his  >isitor  inside  the 
little  cabin,  carefully  locked  and  bolted  the 
door,  lifted  the  zinc  flap  back  from  the  top 
of  the  crate  of  "Oriental  goods,"  and  dis- 
played the  face  of  the  dead  Chinaman. 
Also  he  pointed  to  the  Chinese  characters 
on  the  wooden  lid  of  the  crate. 

"What  does  these  hen  scratches  mean?" 
demanded  Scraggs. 

"This  man  is  named  Ah  Ghow  and  he 
belongs  to  the  Hop  Sing  tong." 

"How  about  his  pal  here?" 

"That  man  is  evidently  Ng  Chong  Yip. 
He  is  also  a  Hop  Sing  man." 

Captain  Scraggs  wrote  it  down.  "All 
right"  he  said  cheerily;  "much  obliged. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  what  the  Hop 
Sing  tong  means  by  shipping  the  departed 
brethren  by  freight?  They  gc  to  work  an' 
fix  'em  up  nice  so's  they'll  keep,  packs  'em 
away  in  a  zinc  coffin,  inside  a  nice  plain 
wood  box,  labels  'em  *  Oriental  goods'  and 
consigns  'em  to  Gin  Seng,  714  Dupont 
street,  San  Francisco.  Now  why  are  these 
two  countrymen  o'  yours  shipped  by  freight 
— where,  by  the  way,  they  goes  astray,  for 
some  reason  that  I  don't  know  nothin* 
al)out,  an'  I  buys  'em  up  at  a  old  horse  sale?" 

Gin  Seng  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
replied  that  he  didn't  understand. 

"You  lie"  snarled  Captain  Scraggs. 
"You  savey  all  right,  you  fat  old  idol,  you! 
It's  because  if  the  railroad  company  knew 
these  two  boxes  contained  dead  corpses 
they'd  a-soaked  the  relatives,  which  is  you, 
one  full  fare  each  from  wherever  these  two 
dead  ones  comes  from,  just  the  same  as 
though  they  was  alive  an'  well.  But  you 
has  'em  shipped  by  freight,  an'  aims  to 
spend  a  dollar  and  thirty  cents  each  on 
'em,  by  markin'  'em  *  Oriental  Goods.' 
Helluva  way  to  treat  a  relation.  Now, 
looky  here,  you  bloody  heathen.  It'll  cost 
you  just  five  hundred  dollars  to  recover 
these  two  stiffs,  an'  close  my  mouth.  If 
you  don't  come  t^.rough  I'll  make  a  belch 
t'  th'  newspapeis  an'  they'll  keel  haul  an' 
skulldrag  th'  Chinese  Six  Companies,  an' 
the  Hop  Sing  tong  through  th'  courts  for 
evadin'  th'  laws  o'  th'  Interstate  Commeroe 
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ti'  make  'em  look  like 
monkeys  geaerally.  An'  then  th'  police'll 
get  wind  of  it.  Savey  policce-man,  you  fat 
old  murderer?  Th'  price  I'm  askin'  is 
cheap,  Charley.  How  do  I  know  but  what 
these  two  poor  boys  has  been  murdered  in 
cold  blood?  There's  somethin'  rotten  in 
Denmark,  my  bully  boy,  an'  you'll  save  time 
an'  trouble  an'  money  by  diggin'  up  five 
hundred  dollars." 

Gin  Seng  said  he  would  go  back  to 
Chinatown  and  consult  with  his  company. 
For  reasons  of  his  own  he  was  badly 
frightened. 

Scarce  had  he  departed  before  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  CapUin  Scraggs  observed  Mr. 
Gibney  and  McGuffey  in  the  offing,  a  block 
away.  When  they  came  aboard  they  found 
Captain  Scraggs  on  top  of  the  house,  seated 
on  an  upturned  fire  bucket,  smoking  pen- 
sively and  gazing  across  the  bay  with  an 
assumption  of  lamblike  innocence  on  his 
fox  face. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Scraggs,  Gibney  and 
McGuffey  nailed  up  the  box  of  "Oriental 
Goods"  and  set  both  boxes  out  on  the  main 
deck,  aft.    For  about  an   hour  thereafter 
all  three  sat  around  the  little  cabin  table, 
talking,  and  it  was  evident,  to  Mr.  Gibney's 
practiced    eye,    that  Captain  Scraggs  had 
something  on  his  mind. 
Mr.   Gibney  suspecting 
that  it  could  be  nothing 
honest  was  surprised,  to 
say  the  least,  when  Cap- 
tain   Scraggs    made    a 
dean     breast     of     his 
proposition. 

"Gib — an'  you,  too, 
McGuffey.  I  been 
thinkin'  this  thing  over, 
an'  as  master  o'  this  ship 
an'  the  one  who  does 
the  biddin'  in  o'  these 
two  Chinks  at  th'  sale, 
it's  up  to  me  t'  try  an' 
bring  you  both  out  with 
a  profit,  an'  I  think  th' 
aellin'  should  be  left  to 
me.  I  won't  hide  nothin' 
from  you  boys.  I'm 
a-wiUIn'  to  take  a  chance 
that  I  can  sell  them  two 
ctdams  to  some  horspi- 
td  ft  dissection   pur- 
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,  Gib,  by  passin'  'cm  off  as  floaters.  I'm 
a-willin'  to  give  you  an'  McGuffey  a  five- 
dollar  profit  over  an'  above  your  investment, 
an'  take  over  th'  property  myself,  just  f'r  a 
fiyer,  an'  to  sorter  add  a  sportin'  interest 
to  an  otherwise  humdrum  life.  How  about 
it,  lads?" 

"You  can  have  my  fraction"  said 
McGuffey  promptly;  whereupon  Captain 
Scraggs  produced  the  requisite  amount  of 
cash  and  immediately  became  the  owner  of 
a  two-thirds'  interest. 

Mr.  Gibney  was  a  trifle  mystified.  He 
knew  Scraggs  well  enough  to  know  that  the 
skipper  never  made  a  move  until  he  had 
everything  planned  ahead  to  a  nicety.  The 
mate  was  not  above  making  five  dollars  on 
the  day's  work,  but  some  sixth  sense  told 
him  that  Captain  Scraggs  was  framing  up  a 
deal  designed  to  cheat  him  and  McGuffey  out 
of  a  large  and  legitimate  profit.  Sooner 
than  sell  to  Captain  Scraggs  and  enable  him 
to  unload  at  an  unknown  profit,  Mr.  Gibney 
resolved  to  retain  his  one-third  interest,  even 
if  he  had  to  go  to  jail  for  it.  So  he  informed 
Captain  Scraggs  that  he  thought  he'd  hold 
on  tn  his  share  for  a  day  or  two. 

"But,  Gib,  my  dear  boy"  explained 
Scraggs,  "you  ain't  got  a  word  to  say  about 
this  deal  no  more.    Don't  you  realize  that  I 
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hold  a  controllin'  interest  an'  that  you  must 
bow  to  th'  vote  o'  th'  majority?" 

"Don't  I,  though"  blustered  Mr.  Gibney. 
"Well,  just  let  me  catch  you  luggin'  ofF  my 
property  without  my  consent — in  writin' — 
an'  we'll  see  who  does  all  th'  bowin', 
Scraggsy.  I'll  cut  your  greedy  little  heart 
out,  that's  what  I'll  do." 

"Well,  then"  said  Scraggs,  "you  get  your 
blasted  property  off'n  my  ship,  an'  get 
yourself  off  an'  don't  never  come  back." 

"F'r  th'  love  o'  common  sense"  bawled 
Mr.  Gibney,  "what  do  you  think  I  am?  A 
butcher?  How  am  I  to  get  away  with  a 
third  o'  two  dead  Chinamen?  Ain't  you 
got  no  reason  to  you  at  all,  Scraggs?" 

"Very  well  then"  replied  the  triumphant 
Scraggs,  "if  you  won't  sell,  then  buy  out  my 
interest  an'  rid  my  ship  o'  this  contaminatin' 
encumbrance?" 

"I  won't  buy  an'  I  won't  sell — ^leastways 
until  I've  had  time  to  consider"  replied  Mr. 
Gibney.  "I  smell  a  rat  somewheres, 
Scraggs,  an'  I  don't  intend  to  be  beat  outer 
my  rights.  Moreover,  I  question  McGuffey's 
right  to  dispose  o'  his  one-third  without 
asking  my  advice  an'  consent,  as  th'  pro- 
moter o'  this  deal,  f'r  Ih'  reason  that  by  his 
act  he  aids  an'  al)ets  th'  formation  o'  a  trust, 
creates  a  monopoly  an'  blocks  th'  wheels  o' 
free  trade;  all  o'  which  is  agin  public 
policy  an'  don't  go  in  no  court  o'  law. 
McGuffey,  give  Scraggs  back  his  money  an' 
keep  your  interest.  \\Tien  any  o'  th'  parties 
hereto  can  rig  up  a  sale  o'  these  two  Celes- 
tials, it's  hii:  duty  to  let  his  shipmates  in  on 
th'  same.  He  may  exact  a  five  per  cent 
commission  for  his  effort,  if  he  wants  t'  be 
rotten  mean,  an'  th'  company  has  t'  pay 
it  t'  him,  but  otherwise  we  all  whacks  up, 
share  an'  share  alike,  on  profits  an'  losses." 

"Right     you     are,     Gib,     my     hearty" 
responded  McGuffey.    "Scraggs,  we'll  just 
call  that  sale  off,  f'r  *th'  sake  o'  harmonv. 
Here's   your   money.    I   ain't   chokin'    off 
Gibney's  steam  at  no  time,  not  if  I  know  it." 

"You  infernal  river  rats"  snarled  Scraggs, 
"I'll— I'll— " 

"Stow  it"  said  Mr.  Gibney  sternly;  where- 
upon Captain  Scraggs  threw  his  hat  on  the 
cabin  floor  and  jumped  upon  it.  This  habit 
of  jumping  on  his  hat  when  he  was  angry 
was  Captain  Scraggs'  most  miserable  char- 
acteristic, and  in  addition,  was  a  source  of 
continual  expense  to  him.  Eventually  he 
replaced  his  ruined  headgear,  ordered  both 
McGuffey  and   Gibney  off  his  ship^  and 


without  waiting  to  see  whether  or  no  his 
orders  were  obeyed,  fled  up  town. 

For  an  hour  Mr.  Gibney  and  his  faithful 
friend  McGuffey  sat  on  deck  smoking  and 
striving  to  fathom  the  hidden  meaning  back 
of  Scraggs'  proposal  to  buy  them  out. 

"He's  got  his  lines  fast  somewhexey  you 
can  bank  on  that"  was  Mr.  Gibney's  com- 
ment. "Otherwise  he  wouldn't  'a  flew  into 
such  a  rage  when  we  wouldn't  sell.  My 
imagination  may  get  a  point  or  two  off  th' 
course  at  times,  I'll  admit,  biit  in  general, 
Mac,  if  there's  a  dead  whale  floatin'  around 
th'  ship,  I  can  smell  it.  F'r  instance,  I  see 
a  fat  Chinaman  cruisin'  down  th'  dock  in 
an  express  wagon,  with  another  fat  China- 
man a-settin'  up  on  th'  bridge  with  him,  an'  * 
they're  a-comin'  bows  on  f r  the  steamer 
Maggie.  What  does  my  imagination  tell 
me,  McGuffey?  It  tells  me  to  deduct  some* 
thin'.  I  do.  I  deduct  that  this  body- 
snatchin'  Scraggs  has  arranged  with  yon 
fat  Chinaman  to  relieve  us  o'  th'  unwelcome 
presence  o'  his  defunct  friends.  He*s  gone 
arC  hunted  up  iW*  relaiives,  far  a  thousoMd^ 
atC  made  'fw  come  across.  Wasn't  I  th' 
numbskull  not  t'  think  o'  that?  All  light, 
McGuffey.  We  ain't  too  late  f'r  th'  feast,  I 
guess.  All  that  remains  for  me  an'  you, 
Mac,  is  t'  imagine  th'  price,  collect  th' 
money  an'  declare  a  dividend.  Quick, 
McGuffey.    What's  th'  price?" 

"Fifty  dollars  f'r  th'  brace  of  'em"  sug- 
gested McGuffey. 

"A  hundred,  Mac,  a  hundred.  That 
gives  us  a  chance  t'  crawfish  if  we're  too 
high."  Then  in  a  bluff  hearty  voice  to  the 
fat  Chinaman,  who  was  waddling  down  the 
gang  plank: 

"Sow-see,  sow-se-e-e-e,  hung-gay.  HeUo, 
there  John  Chinaman.  How's  your  liver? 
Captain  him  get  tired  waitin'.  Too  kmg 
time  you  no  come.  WTia's  mallah,  John? 
You  heap  lazy  all  time." 

Gin  Seng,  for  of  course  it  was  none  other, 
smiled  his  bland,  inscrutable  Chinese  smile. 

"You  got  two  China  boy  in  box?"  he 
asked. 

"We  have"  announced  McGxiffey,  "an' 
beautiful  specimens  they  be." 

"No  money,  no  China  boy"  supfde- 
mented  the  crafty  Gibney. 

"Money  have  got.    Too  muchee  money. 
You  allee  same  wantee  too  muchee  mane* 
No  can  give.    Me  give  two  hundred  dolto 
(From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Gir 
was  also  endowed  with  an  imaghiat* 
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world  this  is,  while  me  an'  Mac  is  a-settin' 
out  on  deck,  along  comes  a  fat  villain  o'  a 
Chinaman  with  a  wagon  an'  offers  t'  buy 
them  two  cases  o'  oriental  goods.  He  makes 
me  an'  Mac  what  we  considers  a  fair  offer 
for  our  two- thirds.  Besides,  two- thirds  o'  th' 
stock  is  represented  in  me  an'  Mac,  an'  you 
ain't  around  to  offer  no  suggestions,  an'  it's 
a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition — so  we  sells 
out.  Let  me  see.  We  paid  twenty  dollars 
for  them  two  derelicts,  an'  a  dollar  towage. 
That's  twenty-one  dollars,  an'  one-third  o' 
twenty-one  dollars  is  seven  dollars,  an'  seven 
dollars  from  twenty-five  is  nineteen.  Here's 
your  nineteen  dollars,  Scraggs;  clear  profit 
on  a  neat  day's  work,  no  expense,  no 
investment,  an'  sold  out  at  your  own  price. 
Me  an'  Mac's  goin'  up  town  after  supper,  an' 
take  in  a  movin'  picture  show.  Wanter 
come  along,  Scraggsy,  old  tar  pot?" 


"Thank  you,  Gib,  my  dear  boy*'  chat- 
tered Captain  Skraggs,  his  little  green  eyes 
blazing  with  suppressed  fury.  "A 
ver}'  goo<l  sale,  indeed.  I  congratulate  you, 
Gib.  I  think  maybe  I  could  have  done  a 
little  better  myself,  but  then  it  ain't  every 
day  a  man  can  turn  an  eighteen — ^I  mean  a 
nineteen  dollar — trick  on  a  corpse." 

"Comin'  t'  th'  show  with  us?"  inquired 
McGuffey. 

"Sure"  responded  Captain  Scraggs.  "I'll 
just  run  for'd  a  minute  an'  see  if  all  th'  lines 
are  fast." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  cabin.  Presently 
Mr.  (iibncy  and  McGuffey  were  aware  <rf 
a  rapid  succession  of  thuds  on  the  deck 
outside.  McGuffey  helped  himself  to  half  a 
potato,  l)alanccd  it  carefully  on  the  end  of  his 
knife,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Gibney. 

"  'Nother  new  hat  gone  t'  'ell"  said  he. 


["The  Groen  Pea  PirmteK."  frivliiir  th»  dfCaiN  of  (>ntorprit«i>  mi  the  part  of  Mr.  Gibney, 

will  appear  in  tlie  February  numlwr.] 
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By  S.  J.  Alexander 

Where  the  Karlh  is  swept  backward,  defeated  by  the  rush  of  the  sea  on  the  sands, 
Our  Lady  of  Welcome  sits  thron<Vl  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  the  lands; 
She  cries  out  aloud  to  the  Nations,  and  beckons  with  welcoming  hands. 

She  has  walked  in  the  valley  of  shadows;  She  has  stood  in  the  tumult  of  war 

Of  the  elements,  rebel  against  Her;  Her  children  were  scattered  afar; 

But  the  Day  held  a  torch  to  Her  travail,  and  the  Night  lit  defeat  with  a  star. 

She  has  trod  down  defeat  in  Her  pathway;  She  has  entered  again  to  Her  Own; 

Her  children,  re-gathered,  establish  the  far-lying  rule  of  Her  throne; 

And  the  winds  shout  the  echoes  to  heaven  of  Her  trumpets  of  victor}'  blown. 

By  the  splendor  of  great  deeds  accomplished,  by  the  pulses  of  pride  in  Her  breast, 
She  has  summoned  the  world  to  Her  Presence;  She  has  bidden  the  Kast  as  a  guest; 
And  the  North  and  the  South  are  made  welcome  in  the  halls  of  the  Queen  of  the  West. 

By  the  sea,  led  in  leash  o'er  the  mountains  to  serve  as  man's  slave  between  walls, 
By  the  miracle  working  of  God  through  the  hand  of  the  Human,  She  calls; 
Let  the  lands  rise  in  haste  at  Her  bidding,  and  follow  the  sun  to  Her  Halb« 
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The  Ghost  of  the  Almaden 


By  Stella  Wynne  Heskom 


THE  door  of  the  little  roadside  inn's 
general  living-room  was  pushed 
abruptly  open  and  a  longlegged 
red-haired  young  man  strode  in. 
He  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  huge 
fireplace,  in  which  a  small  fire  was  doing  its 
best  to  make  a  tirave  show,   planted  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  stared  in  gloomy 
BOence  at  the  flickering  lilaze.    The  girl  who 
sat  industriously  sewing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hearth  watched  him  a  moment,  then 
■aid  hesitatingly,  with  a  sidelong  glance: 
"I  see  ye've  asked  father  again,  Tim?" 
"I  have  that!" 
"An'  what  did  he  say?" 
"He  asked  me  was  I  crasy  to  think  o' 
getdn'  more  mouths  to  feed  whin  we  were 
bard  put  to  feed  our  own — savin'  yer  blushes, 
me  dear,  but  thim  were  his  wor-rds!    Sure, 
well  be  a  lively  young  couple  o'  eighty  be 
the  time  we  stand  brfore  the  priest.''    Tim 
broke  off  short  with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 
Nora  stitched  steadily  to  the  end  of  her  seam. 
"Did  you  speak  to  father  about  a  litde 
notice  in  the  city  papers — about  the  fine 
scenery,  the  good  meals  an'  beds,  the  cheap 
prices  an'  aL  that?" 

"Aye,  an'  d'ye  know  how  he  answered 
me?  'Tim  O'Mallcy'  says  he,  'me  father 
an'  gran'fatber,  an'  his  father  before  'm, 
all  ran  inns,  an'  niver  a  wan  amongst  thim 
all  did  such  a  thing  as  that!'  An'  whin  I 
says  'Yes,  but  that  was  in  Bally  Tyre,  in 
the  auld  country  where  iverywan  knew  ye 
^ce  ye  was  bom,  an'  nut  out  here  in  Cali- 
foraia,'  sure,  he  got  that  onreasonable!" 

Tim  sprang  from  his  chair  and  began  to 
pace  Uie  floor. 

"O,  wina,  wirra,  it  breaks  me  heart — 

tills  weaiy  waitin'  for  customers  that  nivcr 

cornel    Oh,  wouldn't  I  like  to  lay  me  hands 

OD  die  Mack-hearted  villain  that  .sized  us  up 

;reenhoms  an'  sold  us  an  inn 

t's  niver  traveled.     But  'lis 

I  It    Sure,  I  was  the  lad  ihnl 

ideas  aljout  Amfrira  and 

» o'  y«  across  the  ocean  with 


me.  An'  now  we're  in  a  fine  way  to  starve 
to  death!" 

Nora  rested  her  chin  pensively  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  and  half  turning  from  the 
fire  let  her  gaze  wander  out  through  the 
window  and  up  the  road  to  a  great  tract  of 
uncleared  land  that  swept  in  a  long  gentle 
rise  to  the  base  of  the  foothills.  In  the  dim 
light  this  stretch  had  a  dark  and  mysterious 
look,  as  forbidding  as  the  future  which  Tim 
had  depicted. 

But  Nora's  eyes  suddenly  Ijegan  to  twinkle 
bravely. 

"Sure,  I  wish  the  auld  ghost  that  used  to 
haunt  those  wooded  fields  'ud  walk  againi 
Folks  'ud  come  to  see — " 

"Ghost?"  interrupted  Tim  with  some 
excitement.    "What  ghost  " 

"Sure"  said  Nora,  opening  her  eyes  wide, 
"the  story  they  do  be  tellin'  is  that  in  the 
early  days — a  hundred  years  ago  or  more — 
whin  there  was  nothin'  but  the  Almaden 
mines  hereabout,  a  grand  young  Spanish 
gentleman  who  was  an  inemy  o'  the  king 
o'  that  time,  (led  to  California  disguized  as 
a  beggar.  But  he  waren't  no  beggar.  He 
was  as  rich  as  an  English  landlord.  He 
brought  some  o'  his  treasure  with  him  an' 
he  wint  out  on  dark  nights  into  that  stretch 
o'  woods  yonder  to  build  a  hiding  place  for 
it.  But  on  the  last  night,  whin  all  was  in 
readiness  an'  he  was  carryin'  out  his  treasure 
to  put  it  safely  away,  a  spy  sint  be  the  king 
followed  an'  learned  the  secret.  But  in 
Uyin'  to  git  back,  Ihe  blackguard  tripped 
an'  fell  in  the  black  dark.  The  gentleman 
heard  him.  The  two  o'  thim  fought  with 
daggers,  an'  in  the  momin'  they  was  found, 
both  o'  thim,  stretched  out  slifT  an'  dead. 
Search  was  made  for  the  treasure,  but  sure, 
'twas  niver  found,  thin  or  since." 

"T-ihe  dead  .Spaniard  g-guards  it?"  Tim 
fairly  tripped  over  the  words  in  his  excite- 

Nora  n<xldctl.  She  hwifced  again  toward 
the  road,  Ihe  fields,  the  woodetl  slope  and 
beyond,  to  where  the  sunset  lingered  in  a 
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blood-red  background,  in  harmony  with  the 
murderous  deed  of  old.  The  giri  shivered 
slightly.  '*Don't  be  talkin'  about  it,  darlin*. 
Tis  only  an  auld  story.  The  ghost  has 
not  been  seen  in  years." 

Tim  suddenly  brought  down  his  fist  on 
the  little  center  table  with  a  force  that  almost 
demolished  it: 

"Thin,  'tis—"  He  caught  back  the  words 
in  his  throat,  looked  at  Nora  uncertainly 
once  or  twice,  then  without  a  word  opened 
the  door  and  went  out. 

The  next  morning  Tim  kept  much  to  his 
room.  Once  or  twice  he  came  out  to  ask 
Nora  to  thread  a  needle.  At  lunch  he 
appeared  to  be  laboring  under  some  strong 
excitement.  Nora  noticed  that  there  were 
little  pieces  of  white  lint  clinging  to  his  coat 
sleeves.  Early  in  the  afternoon  he  came 
downstairs  with  a  pack  slung  over  his 
shoulders  and  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  set  out  on  the  fifty-mile  tramp  to  the  city 
and  see  if  he  couldn't  find  work. 

"Sure,  'tis  high  time  somewan  was  doin* 
something"  observed  Nora's  father,  "or 
we'll  all  be  star\'ed  an'  in  our  graves.  If  ye 
run  across  inywan  more  foolish  than  our- 
selves, bring  him  back  with  ye  an'  we'll  sell 
him  the  inn." 

As  Nora  was  bidding  Tim  good-by  at 
the  door  and  they  were  alone  for  a  moment 
he  turned  to  her  with  sudden  meaning  in 
his  eyes  and  uttered  the  crytic  sentence: 

"Take  a  walk  out  toward  the  Almaden 
mines  every  evening  after  sundown  until  ye 
see  me  again  I" 

That  very  evening,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
sun  had  hidden  its  head  behind  the  foothills, 
Nora  l)egan  to  patrol  the  road.  No  sound 
moved  the  stillness  save  the  bedtime  song 
of  the  thrushes  and  tbe  occasional  premoni- 
tor)'  hoot  of  some  hidden  screech-owl. 
Leaning  against  the  old  rail  fence  which 
bordered  the  desolate  fields,  the  girl  stared 
across  the  open  spaces  to  the  wocxllands, 
half-expectant,  yet  not  knowing  what  she 
expected.  As  the  shadows  of  the  hills  stole 
toward  her,  dark  loneliness  crept  into  her 
soul,  and  a  little  tremor  which  she  would 
not  acknowledge  to  be  fear  crept  through 
her  marrow.  She  could  hear  the  beating  of 
her  heart  above  the  diminishing  twitter  of 
the  birds,  and  at  every  hoot  of  the  awakening 
owls  she  started.  There  came  a  hoot 
louder  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it 
and  Nora  uttered  a  half-stifled  cry  in  spite 
of  herself. 


From  between  two  dose-growing  twin 
oaks  a  white  figure  emerged. 

It  began  to  advance  toward  the  road  with 
a  slow  gliding  motion.  In  spite  of  her 
vague  suspicions,  Nora's  superstitious  old- 
world  blood  began  to  run  cold  in  her  veins. 
If  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Spaniard  were 
to  enshroud  himself  in  \  bit  of  mist  that 
clung  cowl-like  to  his  head  and  flowed 
robe-like  about  his  limbs,  he  would  look 
like  this!  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  more 
because  of  some  sixth  sense  within  her- 
self than  by  reason  of  anything  in  its 
appearance,  she  recognized  something 
familiar  in  the  movement  of  the  dimlv 
white  figure. 

Her  expression  changed  and  her  lips  were 
just  twitching  into  a  smile  when  there  came 
the  sudden  patter  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

She  darted  into  the  shadow  of  .a  bush 
that  grew  in  an  angle  of  the  fence.  She 
held  her  breath  as  she  awaited  some  sound 
that  would  tell  her  the  ghost  had  been  seen. 
None  came.  The  quiet  jogging  of  the  cart 
was  all  that  broke  the  stillness.  A  little 
quiver  of  fear  shot  through  Nora.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  was  mistaken?  Was  the 
ghost  \isible  to  no  one  but  herself?  She 
p>eered  cautiously  around  the  edge  of  the 
bush.  The  horse  ambled  slowly  along; 
the  reins  lay  peacefully  slack  over  the  dash- 
board; the  fat  driver,  his  head  inclined 
forward,  resting  on  the  triple  cushions  of 
his  chin,  lx)unced  gently  with  the  movement 
of  the  cart. 

Nora  sighed  impatiently.  Here  was  op- 
portunity coming  toward  them  but,  alas, 
blissfully  slumbering!  However,  she  was  a 
lady  of  resource. 

"  Twill  be  a  week,  an'  maybe  two,  before 
another  person  comes  along  this  road  be 
night,  an'  "  she  muttered  apologetically, 
"that  auld  beast  isn't  spry  enough  to  run 
away — " 

She  caught  up  a  handful  of  gravel  and 
tlung  it. 

The  horse  gave  a  quick,  nervous  jump. 
The  fat  man  opened  his  eyes  and  uttered  a 
Cierman  oath.  Shaking  himself  as  if  to 
dispel  the  last  clinging  shreds  of  a  dream, 
he  looked  about  him  with  the  thick  glance 
of  the  newly  awakened.  He  espied  the  stilli 
white  figure  in  the  field. 

"Gott  in  Himmel !  £s  ist  der  Erikoenigr 

He  brought  the  whip  down  wid|  a 
that  startled  the  echoes.    The  hor 
into  a  gallop.    The  cart,  wil' 
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doud  of  dust,  thumped  madly  away 
fitom  the  haunted  spot. 

It  was  the  next  evening,  while  Nora  and 
her  father  were  lingering  over  the  lonely 
dinner  table,  that  two  strangers  called  at  the 
inn.  One  was  short,  fat,  with  a  very  red 
face  and  a  German  accent.  The  other  was 
built  like  a  greyhound,  lean  and  long  of 
limb.  Nora  thought  that  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  under  his  coat  that 
looked  like  a  medal,  but  could  not  be  sure. 

"Did  you  ever  notice  anything  strange 
in  this  neighborhood?"  asked  the  tall  man 
with  elaborate  carelessness  when  he  and 
his  companion  had  consumed  most  of  the 
meal  intended  for  the  surprised  family. 

"What  d'ye  mane?"  asked  the  innkeeper, 
removing  the  pipe  from  between  his  lips. 

"Anything  peculiar — after  dark,  you 
know?  The  story  is  that  a  Spanish  noble- 
man was  killed  up  in  the  woods  yonder,  and 
that  his  ghost — " 

The  innkeeper  interrupted  with  a  shake 
of  his  head.  "I  saw  a  ghost  wancc  at  the 
auld  castle  on  the  hill  above  Bally  Tyre" 
he  said  reminiscently,  "an*  more  than  wance 
I've  heard  the  voice  o'  Patrick  McMahon, 
the  blacksmith,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
bog,  cryin'  out  as  I  came  home  late  at  night, 
an*  I've  been  chased  be  leprecawns  in  the 
black  dark  a  score  o'  times,  but  niver  have 
I  seen  a  ghost  in  America.  They  don't  have 
none  here"  he  added  somewhat  contemp- 
tuously. 

"He's  afraid  alretty  of  its  interferin'  mit 
business"  whispered  the  fat  man,  whom 
Nora  now  recognized  as  the  driver  of  the 
cart  she  had  seen  the  night  before.  And 
the  same  spirit  which  had  moved  her  to 
fling  the  gravel  at  the  fat  man's  horse  now 
prompted  her  to  put  in: 

"I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  o*  that,  father 
dariin'l" 

At  the  words  the  two  strangers  and  her 
hther  with  a  simultaneous  movement  turned 
and  stared  at  Nora. 

"What  d'ye  mane?"  asked  her  father. 

"Sure"  she  answered  in  apparent  con- 
fusion, "I  didn't  mane  to  ■  ^  eak  out  so. 
Tis  me  tongue  that'll  be  ^\ie  death  o'  me. 
But,"  she  leaned  forward,  her  eyes  round, 
her  voice  low  and  mysterious,  "I've  seen 
strange  doin's  in  yon  wood !" 

"Ye've  niver  said  aught  o'  this  to  me 
belbre,  Nony." 

''O,  father  ds**^in' "  said  his  daughter, 
^'•iri"g  iftk  aaikds,  "I  was  goin'  to  kape  it 


all  locked  up  within  me,  an'  not  tell  a  livin' 
soul." 

"Come,  Miss  O'SuUivan,  tell  us  what 
you  saw?"  urged  the  tall  man. 

"Speak  out,  Nony"  ordered  her  father. 

"'Twas  one  night  last  week"  began  his 
daughter  in  trembling  tones,  "whin  I 
lingered  till  after  dark  on  the  road  between 
here  and  the  mines.  It  was  a  quare  night 
altogether — ^there  was  a  moon,  but  bits  o' 
cloud  were  constantly  blown  across  the 
face  of  it,  so  that  wan  minute  there'd  be 
moonlight  an'  the  next  darkness.  I  walked 
along  as  fast  as  I  could,  singin'  a  litde  tune 
to  meself ,  for  though  I  knew  hardly  inywan 
traveled  the  road  I  felt  afraid.  Just  this 
side  o'  the  hill,  as  I  was  passin'  the  bit  of 
old  rail  fence  that  stands  betwixt  the  wood 
and  the  road,  I  heard  a  noise  like  the  hoot 
of  an  owl,  only  louder.  I  looked,  and  there, 
in  the  open  space  betwixt  the  fence  and  the 
trees,  I  saw,  as  plainly  as  I  see  ye — or  ye, 
sor — the  white  shape  of  a  man  floatin'  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  It  turned  its 
head — or  the  part  that  ought  to  have  been 
its  head — ^as  if  it  were  lookin'  straight  at  me. 
Thin  it  began  floatin'  toward  me.  I 
screamed  and  ran  with  all  me  might,  not 
darin'  to  look  behind  me  till  I  reached 
the  inn." 

"Vat  didn't  I  told  you?"  cried  the  fat  man 
triumphantly  to  his  companion.  "Maype 
I  fool  meinself.  Maype  I  only  t'ink  I  see 
somethings.  Pud  not  mein  horse!  Nein! 
Not  dat  horse.  He  iss  too  vise.  Unt  ven 
he  gets  so  scaret  he  leaps  in  the  air  unt 
almost  hulls  de  reins  out  of  mein  hant,  den 
he  sees  somethings  inhuman  chust  de  same 
as  I  do!" 

"Ye  saw  something,  too,  sor?"  asked  the 
innkeeper  in  a  tone  of  awe. 

"Ja!  Chust  de  same  like  your  daughter 
did — all  in  vite — ^pud  much  taller,  eight, 
nine,  ten  feet — unt  mitout  no  head!" 

"Sure,  'tis  a  ter-r-r-ible  thing!" 

Nora  suddenly  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head  as  if  to  shut  out  the  memcrv  of  the 
horrible  sight,  but  in  reality  to  hide  the 
laughter  she  could  no  longer  control.  She 
pressed  her  h'^uds  over  her  mouth  in  order 
that  no  sound  might  betray  her,  but  her 
whole  body  shook  with  suppressed  mirth. 

The  German  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoul- 
der. 

"Ach,  mein  tear  young  lady"  he  said  en- 
couragingly, "do  nod  pe  so  frightened  that 
you  tremble  so.    Id  vould  nod  haf  hurt  you. 
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You  should  chust  haf  seen  me  last  night. 
I  said  'Vhoe!'  unt  made  mein  horse  stant 
still,  xmt  den  I  looked  dat  ghost  in  der  eye 
mit  steadiness  unt  said  'I  am  nod  afraid  of 
you  I  No !  I  haf  done  no  harm  to  nobodies ! 
Go  avay  at  once  or  you  shall  hear  from  me !' 
Pud — of  course — vemen  are  nod  so  brave." 

''Come"  said  the  tall  man,  "it's  dark  now. 
Let's  walk  up  the  road  past  the  fence  and  see 
if  we  see  anything." 

"I  t'ink  I  stay  here"  said  the  German 
with  an  imeasy  glance  out  the  window. 
"What's  der  use  of  me  spatzerin  arount? 
Alretty  I've  seen  this  t'ing.  Go,  unt  I  vait  for 
you  vere  it's  varm  unt  angenehm  py  de  fire." 

The  others,  Nora  included,  were  soon  in  a 
watching  group  by  a  bush-grown  angle  of 
the  old  rail  fence.  The  moments  passed 
without  event.  The  innkeeper  pulled  stol- 
idly at  his  pipe  but  his  eyes  never  ceased  to 
sweep  the  nearest  fringe  of  woods.  Nora's 
eyes  shifted  nervously  from  shadow  to 
shadow.  The  tall  stranger  yawned  inordi- 
nately, now  and  then  casting  a  curious  but 
skeptical  glance  at  the  growing  shadows. 

"Ghosts  are  like  debitors"  he  drawled 
finally,  "they  never  show  up  except  when  a 
fellow  isn't  there !" 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when,  near  the  twin-oaks,  the  shadows  broke 
apart. 

A  white  figure  stood  motionless  in  the 
moonlight. 

Old  O' Sullivan  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
fear  but  stood  his  ground.  The  stranger 
took  a  step  forward.  Nora's  apprehension, 
as  she  watched  the  figure  flit  in  a  zigzag  that 
brought  him  ever  nearer  and  nearer,  was  by 
no  means  all  of  the  other  world. 

The  stranger  took  another  step  forward, 
then  coming  to  a  resolution  suddenly  leaped 
the  fence  and  made  straight  for  the  ghost. 
Nora  caught  her  breath  as  she  noted  the  long 
springing  stride  which  devoured  ihe  distance 
between  him  and  the  spirit  in  a  way  which 
far  outdid  the  well-remembered  perform- 
ances of  Tim,  who  had  won  many  a  footrace 
in  old  Bally  Tyre. 

But  the  ghost  in  this  instance  did  nothing 
so  human  as  to  run.  It  melted  and  became 
one  with  the  shadows — dissolved  and  mixed 
with  the  darkness  before  the  eyes  of  its 
astonished  pursuer. 

Nora  smiled  in  the  darkness. 

"Sure,  Tim"  she  said  softly  to  herself,  "ye 
can  whisk  a  couple  of  auld  sheets  under  yer 
black  coat  as  quick  as  the  next  wan!" 


"It  dodged  behind  some  bushes  or  some- 
thing, and  I  lost  sight  of  it/'  said  the  tall 
stranger,  returning  crestfallen  and  obviouflly 
puzzled.  "But  r  won't  let  it  work  that  gag 
again.  I'm  going  to  send  for  my  manager 
and  stay  over  another  night.  Thisll  be  as 
good  exercise  as  any  other." 

"Unt  so  you  are  pack?"  observed  the 
German  nonchalantly  as  he  welcomed  them 
to  the  inn's  fireside  in  the  tone  of  one  in  hiM 
own  home.    "Vat  luck?" 

"I'm  thinkin'  'tis  bad  as  possible"  sighed 
the  innkeeper.  "If  this  thing  gets  noised 
about,  the  little  thrade  we  have  11  be  after 
stojppin'." 

Nora,  who  thought  she  understood  die 
American  traveling  public  better  than  this, 
nevertheless  kept  silent.  Shordy  after,  she 
left  for  her  own  room.  She  wanted  to  think 
quietly,  away  from  the  tall  stranger  whoae 
character  had  now  become  much  nnon 
mysterious  and  alarming  to  her  than  that  of 
the  ghost  itself. 

The  fortnight  following  was  a  busy  one  at  • 
the  inn.  News  of  the  ghost,  filtering  into  the 
small  towns  around,  returned  as  an  overflow 
of  guests.  Though  the  tall  man  of  the  nim- 
ble legs  stayed  on,  he  seemed  to  iiave  post- 
poned further  investigations  for  the  time 
being.  His  "manager"  arrived  in  due 
course,  yet  what  there  was  about  him  to 
manage  did  not  appear.  Nora,  howevefi 
had  her  suspicions,  which  grew  the  darker 
after  she  overheard  him  remark  in  the  man- 
agerial ear: 

"Don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  Jim. 
This  bubble  is  such  a  money-maker  that  I 
hate  to  break  it — on  the  girl's  account." 

The  "Don,"  as  the  sj)ecter  was  soon. 
named,  performed  with  sufficient  regularity 
to  keep  interest  at  fever  pitch,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  to  become  a  commonplace.  In 
fact,  he  behaved  like  a  prima  donna  who 
permits  herself  to  have  an  occasional  cold. 
Reporters  arrived  from  distant  points.  Nora 
cooked  them  her  finest  meals,  O'Sullivan 
treated  them  to  his  best  Irish  whiskies — 
after  which  weird  and  wonderful  accounts 
of  the  "(ih-^j^at  O'Sullivan's  Inn"  appeared 
in  their  respv^vLA^e  papers.  It  began  to  look 
as  if  the  inn  would  have  to  be  ^odarged  to 
hold  its  prosperity.  The  wolf  which  had 
howled  so  long  before  the  door  put  his  tafl 
between  his  legs  and  slunk  away. 

Nevertheless,  Nora  was  not  happy.  And 
the  cause  of  her  imhappiness  was  the  tall 
Stranger.    Her  suspicions  concerning  him 


had  been  made  a  certainty.  The  second 
week  of  his  slay  a  gay  aittomoliilc  party 
recognized  and  hailed  him  as  Archie  (ior- 
don.  And  even  Nora  knew  who  Archiliuld 
(lordon,  the  famous  runner,  was. 

During  the  next  week  Nora  anxiously 
tried  many  little  subterfuges  to  get  (Gordon 
away  from  the  inn.  But  the  runner  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  stay  and  it  would  have 
been  as  hard  to  dislodge  him  from  the  inn  as 


til  Iicat  liini  in  a  rufc.  Not  even  llic  auU>- 
miiliilc  parties,  nuw  sci  mmnum,  which 
shmvcreil  him  witli  invilatimis  inr  alluring 
trips,  nor  the  contemplated  arrival  of 
Madame  Cheriljinm,  iheci'Iehratcii  medium, 
with  a  .U■k■^;ati.m  of  Ui.iits  from  [he  S.»iety 
(or  the  Advancement  of  the  Siudy  c.f  rsyehic 
I'henomena,  whom  he  openly  siorned  not 
even  these  thiiiKs  Millice.l  li.Vfmove  liim. 
It  was  the  l's)'ihic  Stuieiy  which  precipi- 
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Uted  the  catastrophe  that  Nora  feared. 
Madame  Cheribimo,  accompanied  by  four 
ladies,  arrived  at  the  imi  on  the  appointed 
day  in  time  for  dinner.  During  the  meal, 
Mrs.  Graham,  president  of  the  Psychic  So- 
ciety, closely  questioned  Nora  and  her  father 
about  the  apparition  in  the  field  and  carefully 
noted  down  their  answers  in  a  little  book. 

Gordon  and  hb  trainer,  who  had  sat  apart 
in  skeptic  and  tmsociable  silence  during  the 
dinner,  finished  eating  first  and  lounged  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  haunted  field. 

At  last  Madame  Cheribimo,  after  eating 
tremendously,  heaved  a  sigh  of  surfeiture 
and  declared  herself  in  a  condition  to  enter 
into  communication  with  the  ethereal  spirits 
of  another  world.  Led  by  Nora  the  esoteric 
party  set  forth. 

'*It  is  our  belief  explained  Mrs.  Graham 
to  Nora  as  they  walked  along  the  road,  "that 
the  poor  unhappy  spirit  who  is  seen  m  this 
field  is  in  great  peril!" 

"Faith,  m'am"  said  Nora  with  a  sigh, 
"there's  much  in  what  ye  say!" 

"This  unfortunate  spirit"  continued  the 
lady  earnestly,  "must  have  been  in  desper- 
ate need  indeed  to  commit  auto-manifes- 
tation." 

"Sore  nade,  m'am"  agreed  Nora,  and  she 
thought  of  the  gueslless  inn  and  the  de- 
pleted larder  of  a  fortnight  before. 

"It  is  our  intention  to  have  Madame 
Cheribimo  go  into  a  trance,  and  while  in  that 
condition  draw  this  suffering  spirit  to  her 
and  learn  the  cause  that  brings  it  back  to  the 
world  again  after  a  whole  century.  We  have 
looked  up  the  old  Spanish  criminal  records 
and  we  found  that  tonight  would  be  the  exact 
night  that,  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  noble 
Spaniard,  Don  Teodoro  de  Villavicencio, 
was  murdered.  Therefore,  we  thought  it  a 
propitious  moment  for  Madame  Cheribimo 
to  communicate  with  his  spirit." 

They  were  now  opposite  the  haunted  field 
and  Nora  stopped  and  silently  pointed  to  it. 
The  runner  and  his  manager  were  already 
there,  leaning  against  the  fence  that  divided 
field  and  road,  talking  and  laughing  in  low 
tones.  Nora  looked  at  them  and  a  little 
shiver  of  uneasiness  passed  over  her. 

Madame  Cheribimo  chose  a  soft  spot,  well 
padded  with  pine-needles,  sat  down  with  her 
back  to  a  tree  trunk,  and  composed  herself 
to  await  the  appearance  of  the  ghostly  visi- 
tant before  allowing  the  trance  to  descend 
upon  her.  Her  disciples  grouped  themselves 
about  her. 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  silence. 
Gordon  and  his  manager  whispered,  laughed, 
yawned.  The  gifted  Madame  Cheribimo, 
after  her  heavy  dinner,  tempted  by  the  piny 
softness  of  her  couch,  let  her  eyelids  drop 
gently  and  slowly  over  her  black  eyes;  the 
ladies  of  the  Psychic  Society  stared  as  if 
hypnotized  into  the  shadowy  field  and  every 
now  and  then  one  of  them  shivered,  as  much 
from  cold  as  from  anticipation,  for  the 
weather  had  suddenly  changed  and  the 
night  was  growing  raw.  Nora  also  stared 
with  painful  interest,  first  at  the  field,  then  at 
the  world-famous  runner.  He  had  told  her 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  in  the  morning, 
and  tonight  there  was  something  resolute 
and  menacing  in  his  attitude.  She  hoped 
against  hope  that  Tim  would  not  appear. 
She  decided  to  wait  a  few  minutes  longer  to 
make  the  thing  appear  natural,  then  suggest 
that,  as  the  conditions  were  not  good  and  the 
weather  was  bad,  they  try  again  the  follow- 
ing night. 

She  turned  to  say  the  words  that  should 
start  them  back  toward  the  inn.  At  that 
instant  she  heard  a  soft  .simultaneous  gasp 
from  the  ladies  of  the  Psychic  Society;  she 
saw  the  runner  and  his  manager,  who  had 
been  leaning  lazily  over  the  fence,  straighten 
up;  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  startled,  still 
half-sleepy  eyes  of  Madame  Cheribimo. 

"(),  wirra,  wirra"  .she  said  softly, 
"couldn't  ye  have  stayed  away  for  wance?" 

A  per\'erse  spirit  seemed  to  animate  the 
apparition  of  the  noble  Spaniard.  Instead 
of  keeping  his  distance  as  a  modest  ghost 
should,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
road.^  When  he  was  within  twenty-five 
yards  of  the  watchers  he  stopped  and  began 
flitting  from  right  to  left,  coquetting  with  the 
moonlight  and  shadow. 

Suddenly  Gordon's  lithe  body  hurled  it- 
self over  the  fence  and  darted  at  the  white 
figure  in  the  field.  The  astounded  ghost  bad 
not  an  extra  second  to  divest  himself  of  his 
shroud-like  garment.  He  took  to  his  heels, 
draped  as  he  was,  and  ran  as  he  had  never 
run  when  he  gained  all  the  prizes  at  the 
Ballv  Tvre  fairs. 

After  the  first  few  moments  the  trees  shut 
off  pursuer  and  pursued  from  the  view  of  the 
excited  audience  in  the  road.  Nora  stood 
speechless,  with  clasped  hands  and  pound- 
ing heart.  The  ladies  of  the  Society  for  tbe 
Advancement  of  the  Study  of  Paydik 
Phenomena  gathered  in  a  compact  n 
around  the  chubby  Madame  ChaiT 
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On  their  faces  was  a  sort  of  outraged  be- 
wUderment. 

Gordon's  manager  turned  to  Xora  with  a 
confident  smile.: 

"I  think  this  field'll  be  haunted  no  morel" 

"Sir"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  *'your — er — 
friend  has  spoiled  our  seance." 

"Never  mind,  madam,  he'll  bring  back 
the  ghost  himself." 

"You  aire  meestaken,  sair"  said  Madame 
Cheribimo,  speaking  up  for  the  first  time, 
"ze  speerit  of  thees  Spanish  gentleman  weel 
navaire  allow  heemseK  to  be  capture'.  He 
weel  dee-mee-terialize !  Like  zati"  And 
she  snapped  her  plump  fingers. 

Hardly  were  the  words  spoken,  when,  as 
if  in  confirmation  of  them,  Gordon  came  out 
from  among  the  trees — alone.  He  joined 
the  group  in  the  road  in  gloomy  silence.  His 
manager  turned  toward  him  eagerly: 

"Well,  where  is  he?" 

The  runner  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"He  didn't  beat  you  running,  man?" 
cried  the  astounded  trainer. 

"No,  not  that!  I  almost  had  him  when — 
well — he  disappeared!  Not  like  he  did  be- 
fore. I  was  on  to  that — but — well — this  was 
different."  And  again  the  uneasy,  uncertain 
look  that  Nora  had  noticed  came  into  the 
runner's  eyes. 

"You  see"  cried  Madame  Cheribimo. 
"WTiat  deed  I  tell  you?  Zat  noble  Spaniard 
make  heemseF  to  dee-mee-terialize  I" 

"Td  have  bet  mv  last  dollar  that  you 
could  have  caught  any  man  living,  Gordon" 
said  the  puzzled  manager. 

'^Living!**  said  Mrs.  (iraham,  and  while 
the  triumphant  ring  of  the  word  still  sounded 
on  the  night  air  she  gathered  hvv  esoteric 
brood  under  her  wing  and  started  down  the 
road  toward  the  inn.  The  masculine  con- 
tingent, discountenanced  skeptics,  followed 
after,  and  last  of  all,  walking  thoughtfully  by 
herself,  came  Nora. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  inn  all  the 
ghost-hunters  had  gone  to  their  rooms.  She 
locked  the  door  and  sat  down  by  the  dying 
fire.  The  night  had  turned  very  cold  and 
the  wind  had  risen.  She  raised  the  ( urtains 
on  a  couple  of  the  windows.  If  Tim  ( ame 
he  would  be  able  to  look  in  and  see  that  she 
was  still  up  and  alone.  And  he  must  come — 
he  must  know  how  worried  she  would  be 
after  what  happened!  Well — but  whv 
didn't  he? 

The  old  clock  boomed  out  a  single  solemn 
stroke  that  re-echoed  through  the  silent  inn. 


Nora  jumped  up,  threw  a  shawl  over  her 
head  and  stole  out. 

The  moon  was  lost  behind  a  dull  purple 
cloud-mass  that  threatened  imminent  rain. 
The  free  ends  of  her  shawl  blew  out  straight, 
then  wrapped  themselves  around  her  throat. 
She  took  an  old  lantern  from  under  the  steps 
and  with  its  meager  beams  to  guide  her 
faced  the  night. 

Before  she  crossed  the  inn  yard  the  first 
heavy  warm  drops  of  rain  had  pitted  the  dust 
of  the  road.  She  held  the  lantern  high  and 
shielded  it  as  best  she  could  with  an  end  of 
her  shawl.  The  wind  whipped  wet  strands 
of  hair  across  her  eyes;  it  wrapped  her  skirts 
so  tightly  around  her  legs  that  she  could 
hardly  move,  then  blew  them  out  in  great 
billowing  ma.sses  like  sails  puffed  with  wind. 

She  bent  her  head  and  kept  going  at  a 
dogged,  even  pace  until  she  reached  the 
haunted  field.  She  climbed  the  fence  and 
pushed  straight  ahead  into  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  the  trees.  The  rain  poured  down  in 
long  slant  lines;  the  trees  moaned  and  bent 
beneath  the  battering  of  the  wind;  ever\'  leaf 
and  twig  of  shrubbery  was  in  quivering 
motion  and  added  its  crackling,  tlultering  or 
breaking  to  the  uproar.  The  woods  seemed 
animate  with  some  monstrous  life  of  its 
own,  demoniac  and  terrible.  Nora  called 
aloud: 

''Tim!  Tim!"  and  the  thin  thread  of  her 
human  voice  cutting  into  the  great  voice  of 
the  night  came  back  to  her  strange  and  un- 
real. "Sure"  she  muttered,  '*  'tis  on  such  a 
night  real  ghosts  walk — an'  the  Spaniard 
who  buried  his  treasure  in  these  woods  is 
dead  these  hundred  years  tonight  I  I  hope 
he's  not  fond  of  kapein'  anniversaries!" 

She  went  forward  again,  flashing  the  thin 
])eam  of  her  lantern  to  right  and  left. 

*'Tim — Tim — Tim,  darlin' " 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  wind.  In  the 
whispering  mysterious  silence  which  fell  on 
the  forest  Xora  was  more  afraid  than  she  had 
been  in  all  the  uproar.  A  dripping  branch 
touched  her  cheek  gently,  like  a  groping 
hand.  As  she  stei)ped  aside,  a  sound  which 
was  neither  of  wind  nor  trees  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  earth  beneath  her  feel.  She 
le:iped  back.  The  light  in  her  shaking  hand 
wavered  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

"Come,  come,  Xony"  she  whispered, 
"there  was  niver  an  ( )'Sullivan  born  that  was 
a  coward." 

She  turned  the  lantern  slowlv  in  everv 
direction.    The  light  showed  nothing  but  the 
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rain-beaten  grass — except  the  dump  of 
bushes  next  to  which  she  had  been  standing. 
She  picked  up  a  long  stick  and  thrust  it  into 
these  bushes.    It  struck  nothing  solid. 

As  she  stood  holding  her  dripping  lantern 
aloft,  staring  at  the  black  mass  of  matted 
leaves  and  branches,  the  sound  came  again. 
This  time  there  could  be  no  mistake.  It 
issued  straight  out  of  the  clump  of  bushes. 
For  a  moment  Nora's  blood  froze  within  her 
veins.  But  there  comes  a  stage  in  every 
emotion  when  it  is  incapable  of  further  stim- 
ulus and  a  reac;^ion  must  take  place.  She 
suddenly  passed  from  acute  fear  to  acute 
anger.  Her  damp  cheeks  flushed  and  her 
eyes  darkened. 

"Livin'  or  dead,  ghost  or  no  ghost,  FU 
have  no  wan  pokin'  fun  at  me  in  the  middle 
o' the  night!" 

She  took  the  ring  of  the  lantern  in  her 
teeth,  and  thrusting  downward  with  her 
stick  and  tearing  the  bushes  apart  with  her 
free  hand  forced  her  way  into  them.  When 
she  was  almost  at  the  center,  the  stick  sud- 
denly went  down  into  nothingness.  Nora 
saved  herself  only  by  madly  grasping  the 
bushes.  The  lantern  fell  and  went  out. 
And,  as  she  crouched  in  the  thick  darkness 
amongst  the  wet  leaves,  for  a  third  time  the 
sound  came  from  the  depths  beneath  her. 

"Speak*'  she  said  in  a  quivering  voice, 
"are  ye  livin'  or  dead?" 

"Dead"  came  a  faint  voice  from  the  l)ow- 
els  of  the  earth,  "dead  an'  descended  into  the 
Black  Pit  fer  me  sins!  Is  that  me  own 
Nony?  O,  wirra,  wirra,  an'  are  ye  here, 
too,  acushla?" 

Nora  gave  a  joyful  cr>': 

"Tim,  Tim,  is  it  yerself?  Where  are  ye? 
Are  ye  hurt,  lad?" 

"I'm  kilt  entirely!" 

"How  far  down  do  ye  think  ye  are?" 

"A  mile,  at  least"  said  Tim  with  convic- 
tion. 

"O  darlin'  "  said  Nora  soothingly, 
"your  voice  don't  sound  so  far  away.  Sure, 
I  don't  think  you're  that  far  off." 

"I  am!  I  am  that!"  said  Tim  petulantly. 
"Whin  I  was  runnin'  from  that  murderin' 
villain,  the  ground  suddenly  opened  an'  I 
wint  through.  Thin  me  head  split  open,  an' 
after  that  I  wint  down,  down,  down  until  I 
grew  dizzy  an'  lost  all  track  o'  things.  Sure, 
I  knew  nothin'  at  all  till  I  heard  steps 
walkin'  above,  an'  I  thought  ^I'm  dead  an' 
those  are  livin'  people  walkin'  over  me 
grave.' " 


Nora's  hand  groped  around  in  the  wet 
leaves  until  it  came  in  contact  with  the  lan- 
tern. She  managed  to  light  it,  and  then  she 
saw  that  the  dark  jagged  hole  which  yawned 
in  front  of  her  was  no  natural  cavity  but  had 
been  dug  by  human  hands.  The  decayed 
earth-covered  boards  which  roofed  it  had 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  running  Tim, 
when  in  the  darkness  he  crashed  in  among 
the  bushes.  Then  the  close-growing  branches 
met  over  the  hole  and  completely  hid  it  from 
view. 

Nora  lowered  the  lantern  over  the  edge. 
About  eight  feet  down,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
square  pit-like  hole,  lay  the  white-clad 
huddled-up  form  of  Tim.  Nora  clambered 
over  the  edge,  jumped  and  barely  avoided 
landing  on  the  recumbent  Tim.  The  space 
was  narrow  but  she  managed  to  raise  the 
ex-ghost  to  his  feet.  He  stood  leaning  dizzily 
against  the  side  of  the  pit. 

"There's  a  fearful  buzzing  in  me  head" 
he  said,  touching  a  .spot  where  the  skin 
bulged  into  a  great  lump. 

"There's  a  bump  as  big  as  a  turkey  egg 
an'  as  red  as  fire!  Ye  must  have  landed  on 
something  pretty  hard  to  have  raised  that!" 

"There's  what  I  hit  on"  and  Tim  pointed 
to  a  huge  clod  of  earth.  "The  murderin' 
thing"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
anger,  "Fll  break  it  to  pieces!"  He  swimg 
his  foot  and  hit  the  lump  as  hard  a  kick  as 
his  weakness  would  allow.  A  duU  metallic 
sound  and  a  cr}'  of  pain  from  Tim  rang  out 
simultaneously. 

"Sure,  it's  a  quare  piece  o'  dirt  that  isl" 
And  Nora  knelt  down  and  began  scraping 
away  with  her  lingers  on  the  lump.  The 
hanl-caked  soil  fell  away  and  a  dull  greenish 
gleam  of  corroded  metal  shown  through  the 
dirt. 

"It's  a  metal  l>ox"  said  Nora  in  a  tone  of 
awe.    *'I  can't  budge  it  an  inch!" 

"Tve  a  jack-knife"  said  Tim.  Together 
they  worked,  alternately  using  the  knife  and 
their  naked  hands  to  scoop  away  the  damp 
dirt  from  around  the  box.  At  last  Tim  with 
a  sudden  tug  lifted  it  free.  They  tried  to 
open  it,  but  the  lock,  although  rusted,  held 
strongly. 

* 'We'll  take  it  home  with  us"  said  Nora, 
her  checks  burning  with  excitement. 

"It's  as  hea\7  as  lead.  We  can't  get  both 
it  an'  ourselves  out  o'  this  black  hole." 

Nora  picked  up  the  ghost-robe  which  had 
slipped  of!  Tim.    She  began  tearing  off  1* 
pieces.    These  she  knotted  finnlj  togd 
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peark  imperfectly  matched,  with  a  silver 
cross  at  the  end;  a  picture  of  a  bishop  in  his 
robes,  set  in  a  frame  crusted  with  jewels;  a 
buckle  made  of  a  single  amethyst,  such  as 
might  be  used  to  fix  a  feather  in  a  hat  or 
confine  a  cloak;  two  cameos  cut  out  of  pale 
Italian  coral;  a  pair  of  heavy  silver  spurs; 
three  plates  of  unalloyed  gold  car>'ed  in  a 
barbarous  pattern  and  so  soft  that  they  bore 
finger  dents;  a  bag  in  which  there  were  two 
hundred  Spanish  gold  coins. 

At  the  very  lx)ttom  of  the  box  there  was  a 
jeweled  badge  and  beside  it,  in  a  little  bundle 
by  itself,  a  handkerchief  of  filmy  Spanish 
drawn  work  within  which  was  a  flower, 
which  as  Nora  took  it  out  turned  to  powdery 
brown  dust  in  her  hand. 

The  yellow  light  from  the  oil  lamp 
flickered  on  all  these  treasures  laid  out  on 
the  well-scrubbed  kitchen  floor.  It  struck 
a  dull  rich  glow  from  the  gold,  a  moonlight 
gleam  from  the  silver,  and  now  and  then  a 
flash  from  a  jewel.  And  somehow  these 
things,  taken  from  the  damp  earth  in  which 
they  had  lain  so  long,  bore  an  aroma  of  old 
courtly  days,  of  love  in  distant  Spanish 
cities,  of  soft  Andalusian  nights,  of  the  dim 
interiors  of  great  cathedrals,  of  mad  adven- 
tures in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America. 

Nora  took  up  the  jeweled  badge  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box  and  held  it  to  the  light. 
She  read  aloud  the  words  engraved  upon  it: 

DON  TEODORO  DE  VILLAVICENCIO 
EL  CAVALLERO  DE  CROIX 

1785. 

"Don  Teodoro  de  Villavicencio"  she  re- 
peated in  a  whisper;  "that^s  the  name  Mrs. 
Graham  called  the  ghost  by!  Tim,  this's  the 
treasure  you've  been  hauntin' !  The  treasure 
he  was  murdered  for!" 

Nora  looked  at  the  yellowed  handkerchief 
and  at  the  dust  of  the  flower  that  had 
bloomed  so  long  ago,  and  the  tears  began  to 
fall.    Tim  looked  at  her  in  consternation. 

"Why,  Nony,  are  ye  cr}'in' — an'  all  these 
riches  spread  before  ye?'* 

"Sure — I  know,  His  proud  an'  happy  I 
ought  to  be — but  I  can't  help  thinkin'  o'  that 
poor  young  Spanish  gentleman.  See,  he  put 
this  little  handkerchief  an'  this  flower  away 
with  all  his  treasures ! "  She  held  out  her 
hand  and,  her  knowledge  encompassing  the 
years,  said:     "Ye  see — they  were  like  us." 

"Sure,  darlin*,  they  were"  said  Tim, 
drawing  her  to  him.  For  a  few  moments  they 
remained  silent.   Then  Tim  sighed  and  said : 


"If  I'd  'a  known  more  about  that  young 
Spaniard,  sure  I'd  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  his  ghost." 

At  his  words  the  spell  of  the  past  was 
broken.  Nora  laughed  and  jumped  to  her 
feet. 

"Tim,  Tim"  she  cried,  lifting  the  curtain 
and  looking  out  upon  a  world  which  was 
changing  from  black  to  gray,  "the  dawn's 
comin^  Let's  put  the  things  back  an'  hide 
the  chest  in  the  big  box  over  by  the  stove 
that  I  keep  the  kindlin'  in.  Nobody  ever 
opens  it  but  meself." 

"Now  we  must  run"  said  Tim,  when  they 
had  carefully  placed  the  last  piece  of  kind- 
ling, "or  your  father'U  find  us  here,  wet  an* 
drippin'.  I'll  tell  him  tomorrow  how,  as  I 
was  walkin'  back  from  the  city  where  I 
could  find  no  work,  I  lost  me  way,  fell  into  a 
black  hole  an'  found  the  chest.  Sure,  he'll 
believe  it,  an'  we  nade  niver  tell  him  about 
the  ghost  walkin' — ^fer  he'd  niver  understand 
it!" 

The  next  morning  Gordon  and  his  man- 
ager left  the  inn  early.  Not  so  the  ladies  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Study 
of  Psychic  Phenomena.  They  slept  late  and 
breakfasted  at  ten.  They  seemed  strangely 
excited. 

"How  is  your  daughter  this  morning?" 
asked  Mrs.  Graham  of  old  O' Sullivan,  who 
was  waiting  on  the  table. 

"She  has  a  fearful  cold,  but  sure,  she'll  let 
no  wan  but  herself  so  much  as  peep  into 
the  kitchen.  Me  s^m-in-law  came  back 
last  night  from  the  city,  an'  he's  laid  out, 
too.  In  the  rain  an'  black  dark  he  fell  in  a 
hole  and  cracked  his  head  open.  He's  in 
bed  with  poultices  to  it,  but  I  ixpcct  him  up 
soon.  I'm  glad  he's  come  because  now  he 
can  see  the  ghost  with  his  own  eyes.  He 
told  me  he  didn't  believe  there  was  iny  at 
all,  an'  that  we  was  all  bewitched." 

At  this  point  Nora  entered. 

"Is  it  the  ghost  you're  talkin'  of?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  Miss  O'Sullivan"  said  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, "we've  had  a  strange  adventure  during 
the  night!  Last  night,  after  the  mysterious 
ending  of  our  excursion  to  the  field,  we 
decided  to  hold  a  seance  in  Madame  Cheri- 
bimo's  room.  We  tried  for  hours  to  mate- 
rialize the  spirit  of  the  unfortunate  Spaniard, 
but  unsuccessfully.  Then  Madame  Cheri- 
bimo  had  a  vision — " 

"Ye-es,  I  hav'  zat  veesion"  said  Madame 
Cheribimo  decidedly. 
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"In  which  she  called  aloud  and  asked  that 
if  the  soul  of  the  Spaniard  were  at  peace 
some  sign  might  be  vouchsafed  us — and  at 
that  moment  three  metallic  muffled  raps 
arose  oiU  of  the  air  beneath  us!  The  Span- 
iard's soul  is  at  peace  and  his  spirit  will  no 
longer  haunt  the  field!" 

"Sure,  I've  no  doubt  youVe  correct"  said 
Nora,  "although  not  specially  gifted,  I've 
somethin'  the  same  feelin'  meself!" 

After  breakfast  the  automobile  in  which 
the  ladies  of  the  Psychic  Society  had  come 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn.  Just  before 
they  started  Mrs.  Graham  turned  to  Nora 
and  said: 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  psychic  expe- 
riences I've  had  at  this  inn.  Come  and  visit 
our  society,  Miss  O'Sullivan"  she  added 
graciously,  "when  you  come  to  the  city. 
You  seem  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
spirits." 


"I'm  that  friendly  to  thim,  ye  couldn't 
believe  it"  said  Nora  with  a  happy  smile. 

She  was  still  smiling  when  the  automobile 
was  only  a  black  s[>eck  in  the  distance,  and 
when  the  inn  door  opened  and  her  father  and 
Tim,  with  a  bandaged  head,  appeared.  She 
saw  at  once  by  the  excitement  in  the  old 
man's  eyes  that  Tim  had  told  him  of  their 
fortune. 

She  turned  toward  them  and  taking  a 
hand  of  each  said: 

"An'  now  that  the  guests  have  gone,  let  us 
go  in  an'  discuss  the  future  o'  the  wealthy 
O'Sullivan  an'  O'Malley  families."  - 

"Sure"  said  Tim,  slipping  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  "  'tis  only  wan  plan  I'll  be 
discussin'  at  all — ^an'  that's  how  to  make 
Nora  O'Sullivan  Mrs.  O'Malley  in  the 
quickest  time  possible!  That  is"  he  added 
in  a  whisper,  "if  she's  willin'  to  be  the  bride 
of  a  ghost." 


Japan  and  the  United  States 

By  Davio  Starr  Jordan 

The  president  of  Stanford  University  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Japan,  where  he  delix*- 
ered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  international  peace  awl  ivorld-disarnuiment.  'I  hefol- 
lowing  article  is  Dr.  Jordan's  latest  ivord  on  a  subject  oj  especial  interest  to  the  Pacific  Coast: 


ONCE,  with  a  Japanese  friend,  I 
^  visited  the  island  which  scpa- 
I  rates  the  hay  of  Tokyo  from 
f  the  ocean.  ( )n  this  poninsuhi  is 
an  ancient  fort,  as  fantastic  in 
shape  as  a  mcKlern  drcadnaught.  "This," 
said  my  friend,  "was  the  means  by  which 
old  Japan  trie<l  to  shut  out  the  rush  of  Kuro- 
pean  civilization."  Hut  civilization  did  not 
come  in  over  the  fort.  It  passed  it  hy  as  a 
negligible  quantity.  It  is  thus  the  type  of 
all  great  movements  of  the  future. 

The  western  civilization  came  to  Japan, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  power  of 
brotherhood  and  of  trade.  These  two  are 
the  forces  of  the  future,  lirinj^in*^  and  binding 
the  nations  together,  while  war,  the  tumul- 
tuous destruction  of  men  in  the  mass,  is  a 
relic  of  medieval  bari)arism. 

And  trade  itself  is  but  a  form  of  brother- 
hood.   In  the  long  run,  like  a  flowing  river, 


it  purifies  itself.  Commerce  cannot  last  un- 
less it  is  honest.  'I'rickery  is  death  to  trade, 
and  it  is  efjually  essential  to  the  life  of  com- 
merce that  both  parties  to  it  should  l)e  gain- 
ers. We  cannot  sell  to  China  unless  China 
has  money  to  buy  with,  and  this  money  she 
can  only  get  by  having  something  to  sell. 
The  "Yellow  Peril"  may  ])erhaps  be  found 
in  an  armed  and  therefore  bankrupt  China. 
It  is  found  alreadv  in  a  China  in  which  e.x- 
tortion  and  bad  government  make  it  im- 
possible for  Chinamen  to  make  a  decent 
living.  \  self-res|)ecting,  justly  governed 
nation,  large  or  small,  cannot  be  a  peril  to 
anylxKly. 

In  one  respect  our  present  civilizatitm  is 
singularly  topsy-turvy.  The  dominant  note 
of  life  is  trade.  Commerce  brings  the  na- 
tions together.  It  induces  mutual  respect. 
It  cements  friendship.  As  Franklin  ol)- 
served  long  ago,  it  hurts  trade  **to  hit  our 
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customers  on  the  head."  So  the  aggregate 
effect  of  trade  is  toward  peace  and  justice 
among  the  nations.  With  this  goes  the  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood.  In  every  land,  mission- 
aries fearlessly  cross  the  turbulent  frontiers, 
carrying  the  best  of  our  civilization  freely 
to  those  in  need  of  it.  International  con- 
ferences and  world-congresses  in  every  con- 
ceivable public  interest  are  held  by  the 
hundred  each  summer.  And  these  serve, 
whatever  else  be  their,  purpose,  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  the  spirit  of 
peace. 

With  all  this  the  money  actually  spent  on 
munitions  of  war  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  is  admitted  that  for  economic  and  for 
social  reasons  war  among  the  great  nations 
is  now  impossible.  Amazing  progress  is 
made  in  arbitration  and  in  treaties  giving 
better  and  better  machinery  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  differences. 
These  differences  themselves  are  being  re- 
duced to  trifles,  mostly  not  worthy  of  a 
second  thought  on  the  part  of  civilized  peo- 
ples. Yet  the  expenditures  in  behalf  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  are  growing  as  never 
before. 

In  the  United  States  today  73  per  cent  of 
all  the  national  expenditures  goes  to  one  or 
another  of  the  war  accounts.  In  most  of 
the  nation^  of  Europe  the  expenditures  for 
civil  purposes  are  relatively  negligible,  while 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  are  charge- 
able each  year  to  the  war  account. 

"A  more  ironic  situation"  says  Zangwill, 
"has  never  been  presented  in  human  history. 
*****  For  whereas  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Church  and  Camp  it  was  simple 
enough  to  shelve  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
in  the  contest  between  Commerce  and  Camp 
both  factors  are  of  equal  greatness.  In  the 
ancient  world  there  has  been  the  same  strug- 
gle for  supremacy,  but  the  Babylonians  or 
the  Egyptians  did  not  build  up  each  other^s 
greatness.  The  Romans  did  not  lend  money 
to  the  Carthaginians,  nor  did  Hannibal  sell 
the  Romans  elephants.  But  in  this  era  the 
nations  fight  by  taking  up  one  another's 
war-loans.  In  lulls  of  peace  they  build  for 
one  another  the  ships  they  would  presently 
be  bombarding  one  another  with.  The 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world  never  devel- 
oped a  country  until  it  belonged  to  Rome. 
The  rival  mistresses  (of  today)  are  all  en- 
gaged in  developing  countries  which  be- 
longed to  their  rivals,  or  to  which  they  may 
one  day  themselves  belong.    In  brid,  two 


threads  of  sodal  evolution  have  got  tangled 
up  and  tied  into  a  knot,  so  that  neither 
thread  can  be  followed  clearly.  It  is  death 
to  give  away  your  country's  fortifications  to 
another  country,  but  an  easy  life  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strengthening  of  the  other 
country's  fortifications — at  a  percentage. 
No  sooner  have  you  devastated  your  enemy's 
country  than  you  lend  him  money  to  build 
it  all  up  again.  In  vain  shells  hiss  and 
dynamite  explodes.  The  stockbroker  fol- 
lows ever  on  the  heels  of  the  soldier  and  the 
grass  of  new  life  (and  new  loans)  springs 
up  over  the  blackened  ruins.  Indeed,  na- 
tions, instead  of  being  extinguished  in  the 
struggle  for  political  existence  because  they 
are  too  weak  to  pay  their  debts,  have  to  be 
kept  artificially  alive  in  order  to  pay  them." 
The  secret  of  all  this  contradiction,  the 
expenditure  of  millions  to  promote  co-opera- 
tion among  nations,  and  of  millions  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  mutual  destruction, 
lies  in  this.  The  Unseen  Empire  of  Finance 
is  working  both  sides.  It  looks  after  com- 
merce and  armament  alike.  It  plays  no 
favorites.  Its  business  is  to  "absorb"  and 
to  "adjust"  the  debts  of  the  nations.  The 
house  of  Rothschild  long  ago  succeeded  the 
house  of  Bonaparte  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
fortimes  of  Europe.  It  will  equip  a  king 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty  all 
complete,  from  a  dozen  superdreadnaughts 
to  a  golden  crown  and  a  German  silver 
scepter.  There  is  nothing  like  a  battleship 
for  playing  the  games  of  diplomacy,  espe- 
cially that  of  blind  man 's-buff,  to  which  ama- 
teur kings  are  especially  addicted.  All  this 
is  given  for  a  modest  percentage  paid  in  ad- 
vance, the  national  bonds  going  for  what- 
ever they  are  worth  when  they  have  passed 
the  gauntlet  of  the  minor  bulls  and  bears 
owned  by  the  unseen  empire.  This  unceen 
empire  is  ready  to  build  a  railway  to  Bagdad 
in  the  interests  of  civilization,  if  Germany 
will  police  it.  It  will  build  a  railway  across 
Siberia  on  similar  terms.  It  will  loan  its 
money  to  Russia  to  the  limit  of  $5,000,000,- 
000,  and  it  will  loan  to  Japan  at  the  same 
time  lo  the  lower  limit  of  $1,300,000,000. 
When  these  limits  are  reached  the  white 
dove  of  peace  must  naturally  find  a  perch. 
Allied  to  the  unseen  empire  of  the  Roths- 
childs and  their  associates  there  is  another 
agency,  more  subde,  and  in  its  way  more 
powerful,  because  always  directed  to  one 
end.  This  is  the  Armament  Syndicate  in 
the  various  nations,  with  its  allies,  conscious 
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and  unconscious.  Working  always  for  war 
expenditure  b  the  group  of  militarists  pure 
and  simple,  most  of  them  the  world  over 
desirous  of  exalting  their  trade.  Then  come 
the  jingoes  and  aristocrats,  generally,  junk- 
ers, lords  and  lordlings,  anxious  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  democracy  and  favoring  every- 
thing that  makes  for  pomp,  glory  and  cir- 
cumstance as  against  internal  reforms  and 
civic  improvements.  Next  come  the  mil- 
lions of  men  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  war  or  war  preparations.  Perris  of 
London  estimates  that  one  man  in  every  six 
in  Great  Britain  belongs  to  this  class, 
forming  unconsciously  a  huge  auxiliar>'  of 
the  great  war  lobby.  Even  trade-unions,  in 
spite  of  their  hatred  of  war,  are  easy  allies 
of  the  armament  trust.  Finally  we  have  the 
conscious  lobby  itself,  the  body  of  **strong, 
silent  men,"  in  the  pay  of  the  Krupp, 
Vickers,  Whitworth  and  other  syndicates 
who  permeate  Europe  and  whose  ambassa- 
dors are  potent  **in  every  court  from  Argen- 
tina to  Mozambique." 

These  men  are  not  working  for  war. 
Their  business  is  not  war  but  the  selling  of 
war  goods.  They  often  claim  to  be  the  real 
leaders  of  peace.  They  would  have  the 
nations  so  hea\'ily  armed  and  so  deeply  in 
debt  that  they  cannot  move  without  ex- 
plosion. Therefore  they  will  not  move 
against  each  other,  though  they  may  be 
allowed  at  times  to  hunt  (iown  some  wild 
squirrel  of  a  nation,  like  Albania  or  Morocco, 
which  may  have  thus  far  escaped  the  benev- 
olent assimilation  of  the  money-lending 
trust. 

In  the  nations  it  controls,  big  business 
will  not  tolerate  real  war  which  is  a  destroyer 
of  credit,  but  it  does  not  oppose  the  waste  of 
the  people's  money  in  extravagant  arma- 
ment, pledged  to  prevent  war  through  its 
crushing  load  of  debt.  Business  has  killed 
war,  but  war-debt  is  the  basis  of  European 
credit. 

It  is  recognized  in  Europe  that  the  arma- 
ment men  are  largely  responsible  for  jingo 
patriotism  and  for  war  scares.  It  is  in  their 
interest  alone  that  England  must  have  twice 
as  much  "sea-power"  as  any  other  nation 
has.  It  is  in  their  interest  alone  that  Oer- 
many  demands  as  much  ' 'sea-power"  as 
England  has.  From  their  activity  arise 
these  periodical  scares  that  come  over  Eng- 
land, the  fear  of  invasion,  the  dread  of 
starvation,  the  story  that  Germany  is  about 
to  seiie  HoU  'A  military  opera- 


tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  specter  of  the 
Panslav  Union  against  Germany,  the  im- 
minent revenge  of  France  and  possible  dire 
happenings  to  Germans  over  seas  furnish 
the  stock  in  trade  for  war  scares  in  Germany. 
It  is  true  that  Germany  is  not  so  easily 
scared  as  England,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
a  small  scare  goes  further.  The  spirit  of 
medievalism  is  stronger  in  Germany  than 
in  England  or  in  France. 

It  is  hard  to  trace  the  origin  of  war  scares 
in  America.  This  we  know:  the  Powder 
Trust  and  the  Armament  Svndicates,  with 
their  allies  in  patriotism  and  militarism,  are 
in  full  evidence  in  Washington.  A  Powder 
Trust  senator  is  chairman  of  our  committee 
on  military  expenditures,  and  preposterous 
stories  in  the  interest  of  greater  armament 
often  appear  in  our  press  despatches. 

We  are  told  that  200,000  Japanese  could, 
without  base  of  supplies,  land  in  the  dark 
and  seize  and  hold  all  the  territor}'  west  of 
Denver,  Santa  P'e  and  Spokane. 

We  are  told  that  Japan  is  in  alliance  with 
Mexico,  and  that  someone  has  seen  a  secret 
treaty,  whereby  the  barren  and  waterless 
coast  of  Magdalena  bay,  suitable  for  target 
practice  only  (there  is  not  even  a  jack-rabbit 
there  to  be  hit),  is  assigned  as  a  coaling 
station  to  Japan.  We  are  told  of  huge 
dreadnaughts  secretly  constructed  in  Japan 
or  for  Japan's  use,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
*'in  the  budget  of  the  Japanese  minister  of 
finance  there  is  includc*<i  an  appropriation 
for  the  next  six  years  of  the  sum  of  forty 
millions  of  dollars  for  naval  expansion, 
which  is  between  six  and  seven  millions 
annually." 

We  are  told  of  dangers  arising  from 
the  naval  and  military  ambition  of  Japan, 
a  nation  with  less  than  half  our  population 
and  less  than  1-12  our  wealth  and  burdened 
*wilh  a  war  debt  of  $1,311,334,598. 

In  London,  I  heard  from  a  well-known 
journalist,  the  story  of  a  reporter  who  had 
lately  visited  the  Pacific  slope,  and  who 
found  that  in  every  village  there  were  two 
or  more  Japanese — evidently  soldiers  in 
disguise,  and  ready  at  a  signal  to  rise  and 
seize  the  countrv.  I  was  able  to  confirm 
this  and  to  say  that  every  decent  town  had 
also  one  or  more  Englishmen,  doubtless  also 
in  the  secret,  ready  to  rise  on  signal  in  de- 
fense of  England's  nrw  ally.  All  this  would 
be  supremely  foolish,  save  that  at  the  leading 
diplomatic  centers  of  the  continent  the  im- 
pending war  on   the   Pacific  is  constantly 
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under  discussion.  If  talk  could  make  war, 
they  would  surely  bring  it  on.  Nothing 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  some  types  of 
continental  diplomatists  than  a  war  which 
would  at  once  wipe  ofiF  the  slate  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
obliterate  the  one  self-governing  and  alert 
nation  of  Asia.  The  same  diplomatists  have 
been  sure  that  the  United  States  means  at 
once  to  devour  Mexico  and  that  the  Japanese 
encourage  the  plague  in  Manchuria  in  order 
to  vex  the  Russians. 

Now  what  are  the  grievances  which  sepa- 
rate Japan  and  the  United  States?  On  our 
side  we  have  absolutely  none.  The  Fur 
Seal  matter,  which  was  remotely  moving 
toward  the  grievance  stage,  has  been  settled 
by  a  treaty  just  to  all  concerned.  In  matter 
of  emigration,  Japan  has  been  always  willing 
to  do  whatever  we  wish,  so  long  as  our  \\'ishes 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  mutual  respect. 
The  governor  of  the  Japanese  province  of 
Rikuzen  once  said  to  me:  "Japan  is  like  a 
country  boy  who  has  come  to  town  and  finds 
many  things  which  are  new  and  strange. 
This  boy  finds  in  America  an  eider  brother 
who  can  give  true  advice  and  honest  help  in 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  new  situation,  while 
any  wish  of  America  if  understood  in  Japan 
will  be  gratefully  respected." 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  grievance  against  us.  P'reedom 
of  speech  is  recognized  on  both  sides. 
Foolish  people  in  America  denounce  Japan, 
and  some  people  less  foolish  form  their 
opinion  of  a  great  nation  from  some  tricky 
servant  or  from  the  careless  talk  of  some 
irresponsible  drummer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  waterfront  journals  of  Yokohama  or 
Tokyo  sometimes  present  unflattering  por- 
traits of  Uncle  Sam.  Making  faces  at  each 
other  across  national  boundaries  has  been 
a  common  amusement  so  long  as  nations 
have  existed.  It  has  no  international  signifi- 
cance. It  is  true  that  bills  aimed  at  the 
Japanese  have  been  presented  at  every 
meeting  of  the  legislatures  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Most  of  these  were  unconstitutional 
and  all  of  them  have  been  voted  down. 
They  are  therefore  no  concern  of  Japan. 

Believing,  in  the  words  of  Baron  Makeno, 
"We  can  only  go  wherever  we  are  welcome," 
and  being  advised  that  unrestricted  emigra- 
tion of  laborers  to  America  would  bring 
about  friction,  Japan,  of  her  own  accord, 
in  1899  prohibited  such  emigration.    This 

•on  has  been  extended  later,  but  it  b  true 


that  no  laborers  from  Japan  have  come  to 
California  for  twelve  years.  From  Hawaii, 
many  have  come,  but  these  are  no  longer 
Japanese  citizens,  and  not  imder  control  of 
Japan. 

The  laborers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  object 
to  the  immigration  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
laborers  mainly  because  these  woric  for 
lower  wages.  There  are  other  objections; 
the  Japanese  are  clannish,  and  Uiey  are 
ambitious;  they  prefer  to  go  into  business  on 
their  own  account  rather  than  to  be  per- 
manently on  wages.  Some  of  them  violate 
their  contracts  to  the  injury  of  fruit  men 
dependent  on  them  and  some  of  them  are 
bad  neighbors.  In  other  words  there  are 
among  the  Japanese  the  same  varieties  of 
men  that  we  fmd  among  laborers  of  other 
races. 

The  general  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  special 
prejudice  against  the  Japanese  or  Chinese 
among  competent  judges  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  is,  however,  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  unlimited  immigration  from 
Asia  would  endanger  the  future  of  the  coast 
states  as  self-governing  democracies.  There 
are  only  al>out  five  millions  of  men  of  Euro- 
pean origin  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  would  be  easy  for  as  many 
Japanese  and  also  as  many  Chinese  to  come 
to  the  coast,  to  the  utter  social  and  political 
confusion  of  the  region.  Whether  wisely 
or  not,  the  people  of  the  coast  are  almost, 
not  quite,  a  unit  in  fearing  this  result  and  in 
desiring  in  all  honorable  ways  to  prevent  it. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  fruit  and  can- 
ning industries  are  practically  dependent 
on  Japanese  or  Chinese  labor,  and  that  in- 
creased numbers  of  both  would  be  for  the 
material  advantage  of  California. 

The  school  question  in  San  F'rancisco  has 
never  deserved,  from  either  side,  the  atten- 
tion given  it.  After  the  great  fire  of  1906, 
Chinatown  no  longer  existed  and  the 
Chinese  pul)lic  school  had  scarcely  any 
pupils  left.  It  is  understood  that  the  teacher 
of  this  school  asked  that  Japanese  children 
be  sent  to  her.  This  request  the"  school 
board  granted,  apparently  without  a  thought 
of  international  complications.  When  it 
became  clear  that  this  act  might  constitute 
a  violation  of  treaty  agreements,  the  regula- 
tion was  rescinded.  The  publicity  of  the 
whole  thing  was  unfortunate,  as  in  the  first 
place  there  was  apparently  no  thought  of 
injustice  to  Japanese  children.  So  far  as 
Japanese  students,  merchants  and  artists  are 
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concerned,  there  has  never  existed  any  feel- 
ing against  them,  and  there  are  at  all  times 
from  twenty  to  forty  Japanese  students  in 
each  of  the  universities  of  California. 

The  truth  is — there  is  not  the  ghost  of  a 
foundation  for  any  of  the  talk  about  war 
with  Japan.  Japan  is  a  nation  of  hard 
working  people,  very  peaceful,  very  poor, 
very  heavily  taxed,  with  a  huge  war  d^bt, 
and  a  very  heavy  burden  in  the  control  of 
Korea.  Korea  pays  nothing  back.  Her 
impoverished  lands  are  owned  by  Koreans, 
her  forests  have  been  destroyed  through 
unthrift  and  her  mines  are  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  companies.  To  Japan,  Korea  is 
valuable  only  as  a  buffer  against  Russian 
aggression.  The  rulers  of  Japan  are  saga- 
cious and  cautious  men,  largely  educated  in 
American  universities.  The  people  of  Japan 
everywhere  feel  toward  America  a  peculiar, 
almost  romantic  gratitude.  Our  nation  has 
been  a  friend  and  helper  who  has  shown 
her  good  will  in  many  ways,  as  in  the  return 
of  the  Shimonoseki  indemnity  and  in  the 
release  of  the  treaty  ports,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Hakodate,  from  the 
foreign  jurisdiction,  so  long  burdensome 
to  Japan.  It  was  America,  who,  in  1854, 
first  opened  Japan  to  the  activities  of  the 
West  and  furnished  the  occasion  for  the 


downfall  of  the  outworn  feudal  system  and 
the  dual  rule  of  Shogun  and  Mikado.  It 
was  America  who  led  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Japanese  public  school  system  and  in 
the  foundation  of  the  great  Imperial  Uni- 
versity at  Tokyo.  A  few  hotheads  interested 
in  stirring  up  trouble,  on  either  side,  count 
for  nothing  in  matters  of  international  im- 
port. The  growth  of  Japanese  manufacture 
and  commerce  means  the  growth  of  trade 
for  us.  The  better  off  our  neighbors  are  the 
better  customers  they  make.  To  say  that 
Japan  and  the  United  States  must  fight  for 
control  of  the  sea  as  some  of  our  armament 
promoters  have  insisted,  is  the  height  of 
folly.  No  nation  can  control  the  sea  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit.  There  is  nothing  to 
fight  over  and  nothing  is  settled  when  the 
fight  is  done.  The  lanes  of  traffic  can  never 
be  closed  unless  by  superior  skill  in  compe- 
tition. Sea-power  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  The  sea  is  open  to  every  comer  and 
there  is  room  on  the  Pacific  ocean  for  a 
thousand  merchant  ships  where  one  now 
exists.  The  Pacific  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
great  economic  deeds  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, but  they  will  be  deeds  of  peace  and 
constructive  policy.  In  face  of  these  deeds 
"Sea-Power"  will  disappear,  its  prestige  to 
be  recorded  among  the  nightmares  of  history. 
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HERCULES  was  some  consider- 
able person  in  his  day  and  age 
and  the  books  say  that  the  biggest 
job  he  ever  did  was  to  clean  out 
the  Augean  Stables.  Just  dug  a 
little  ditch  and  turned  the  river  Slyx — or 
some  other  purling  stream — in  at  one  door 
and  out  of  another  and  let  it  do  the  work. 
But  old  Here's  job  was  mere  infant  play 
compared  to  what  San  Francisco  faced  a 
few  years  back  when  the  doctors  said  there 
was  bubonic  plague  in  the  city.  San  Fran- 
cisco had  to  dean  o.it  five  thousand  stables 
and  most  of  them  co^r  lared  pretty  favorably 
with  the  Augean  bams  too!    San  Frap'^* 


did  it,  though,  and  pulled  down  seventeer 
hundred  insanitary  outbuildings  to  boot 
And  there  wasn't  any  river  Styx  (verify  namt 
of  river  by  consulting  Who's  Who  on  (Olym- 
pus) in  San  Francisco  to  help  in  the  job. 
Moreover,  San  Francisco  did  it  in  four 
months  and  killed  every  rat  in  the  city  in 
that  lime.  Imagine  getting  rid  of  all  the  rats 
in  four  months  and  vou'U  have  some  idea  of 
the  job.  There  wasn't  any  plague  panic 
either.  Ever>'thing  was  done  quietly  and 
orderly  and  when  the  job  was  finished  Sur- 
geon (leneral  Waller  Wyman  said  San 
Francisco  was  the  cleanest  citv  in  ihe  world. 
And  Wyman  is  a  stickler  for  cleanliness. 
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The  Hercules  that  turned  the  trick  was 
Charles  C.  Moore,  just  now  engaged  in 
directing  the  preparations  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  the  big 
world's  show  to  be  held  in  San  Frandsco  in 
191 5.  Only  a  few  people  knew  Charlie 
Moore  at  that  time,  but  they  knew  him  so 
well  that  they  just  naturally  turned  the  job 
over  to  him  and  then  turned  in  and  helped 
him.  Everyone  who  turns  any  job  over  to 
Charlie  Moore  turns  in  and  helps.  That's 
the  way  Moore  does  business;  that's  the  way 
he  gets  things  done — by  getting  people  to 
take  off  their  coats  and  pitch  in  and  help. 
He  says  it's  not  real  work  and  that  the  others 
deserve  the  credit,  but  just  the  same  he's 
always  on  the  job  himself  a  long  while  after 
the  rest  have  glanced  at  the  clock  and  gone 
home  to  supper.  Ask  anyone  who's  engaged 
in  helping  him  and  you'll  be  told  he's  doing 
all  the  work. 

Moore  was  known  to  the  people  who 
turned  over  the  barn-cleaning  job  to  him 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  work  in  the  San 
Francisco  chamber  of  commerce.  The  body 
was  comparatively  inactive  before  he  be- 
came a  member.  He  organized  a  few  com- 
mittees and  went  out  and  did  things  while 
the  rest  were  passing  resolutions  about  them 
and  after  he  had  been  at  it  a  year  they  made 
him  president.  "If  I  take  the  job,  will  you 
help  me?"  he  asked  the  nominating  com- 
mittee when  they  put  it  up  to  him.  "Sure" 
they  replied.  They  had  made  promises 
just  like  that  before.  But  making  a  promise 
to  Charlie  Moore  is  another  thing  again,  as 
Abe  Potash  would  say.  Every  mother's  son 
of  them  was  reminded  of  that  promise  time 
and  time  again  and  Moore's  little  organiza- 
tion in  the  chamber  of  commerce  became 
known  as  "Moore's  Flying  Squadron."  It 
did  things  too;  more  things  than  had  been 
done  by  any  commercial  body  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  years.  Then  Moore  got  all  the  war- 
ring development  boards  in  San  Francisco 
to  quit  their  quarreling  and  go  to  fighting — 
fighting  for  San  Francisco.  They  formed 
a  compact  organization.  It  worked  fine,  and 
so  Moore  extended  the  principle  and  got  all 
the  boosting  organizations  in  the  western 
states  together.  He's  great  on  getting  peo- 
ple together.  When  he  starts,  they  just 
naturally  can't  help  getting  in  behind  him, 
and  that  means  stopping  all  the  litde  jeal- 
ousies and  doing  thini];s. 

He  thought  that  he'd  retired  from  public 
life  after  he  served  his  term  as  president  of 


the  chamber  of  oommercey  but  then,  that 
stable  job  came  along  and  he  jumped  in  and 
finished  that  and  dien  announced  again 
that  he'd  retired.  Whenever  Mrs.  Moore 
hears  that  announcement  now,  she  smiles. 
But  that's  another  story.  San  Francisco 
went  in  for  a  celebration  of  her  wonderful 
rehabilitation  from  the  ruins  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  1906  and  incidentally  of  the  expe- 
dition to  San  Francisco  bay  made  way  back 
in  the  dark  ages  by  a  Spanish  gentleman 
called  Don  Caspar  Portola.  Everyone  was 
so  busy  getting  his  business  in  shape  after 
the  fire  that  no  one  took  hold  of  the  cele- 
bration. They  turned  to  Moore  again.  The^ 
wished  to  get  a  few  foreign  battleships 
to  visit  San  Francisco  during  the  celebration 
as  a  crystallization  of  the  sentiment  for  the 
"city  loved  around  the  world."  "You  get 
them,"  said  the  committee  to  Moore.  "I 
will"  answered  Moore.  And  he  did.  He 
went  to  Washington  to  get  an  official  invi* 
tation  from  the  Government  to  the  foreign 
powers  to  send  battleships  to  the  celebra- 
tion; because  a  municipality  has  no  standing 
of  course  with  foreign  powers.  He  foimd 
Secretary  of  State  Knox  very  much  peeved; 
and  Knox  can  get  real  peeved  when  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  it.  Knox  was  peeved  in  this 
instance  because  there  was  some  sort  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  Seatde  and  San 
Francisco  about  issuing  an  invitation 
to  the  Japanese  Government  for  the 
commercial  bodies  of  Japan  to  visit  the 
Pacific  Coast.  "I'U  fix  that  in  forty-eight 
hours"  said  Moore.  In  a  few  hours  he  went 
back  to  Knox  with  the  thing  all  straightened 
out.  He  and  the  telegraph  companies  know 
how  it  was  done;  but  it  was.  So  Knox  said 
everything  was  hunky-dorie  about  the  in- 
vitations and  Moore  went  to  Europe.  After 
he'd  been  there  a  few  days  he  discovered 
that  the  invitation  sent  out  was  no  invitation 
at  all.  It  said  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  no  part  in  the  Portola 
celebration  and  assumed  no  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  Of  course  that  was  true,  and 
maybe  the  Government  couldn't  have  said 
anything  else.  Anyhow  it  left  Moore  with 
no  official  standing.  A  municipality  has  no 
standing  among  foreign  powers,  of  course. 
But  Charles  C.  Moore  has.  He  got  it  at  the 
same  time  he  got  those  battleships.  Some 
few  foreign  potentates,  not  to  mention  ner- 
vous and  fussy  diplomats  in  the  various 
capitals  in  Europe,  know  how  he  turned  the 
trick.   But  they  sent  the  battleships.   Moor^ 
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went  to  Europe  for  that  purpose.  The  ships 
crossed  thousands  of  miles  of  water  and 
burned  tons  of  coal  getting  there. 

Moore  reached  San  Francisco  two  days 
before  the  Portola  celebration  was  over. 
The  ships  were  there  in  the  harbor  and  the 
celebration  was  about  the  biggest  thing  of 
the  kind  that  San  Francisco  had  ever  had. 
Moore  had  taken  off  twenty-five  pounds  in 
Europe  and  he  again  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life.  "Indeed  you  will," 
echoed  Mrs.  Moore,  who  had  been  along 
with  her  husband  in  Europe. 

But  then  the  Exposition  came  along  and 
Moore  just  naturally  had  to  postpone  the 
retirement.  The  Exposition  was  in  peculiar 
shape  when  Moore  got  home.  It  had  been 
planned  all  right  but  the  plan  was  lost. 
Moore  had  announced  while  he  was  in  Eu- 
rope that  San  Francisco  was  going  to  hold 
the  Exposition  in  191 5  and  he  didn't  propose 
to  be  made  out  a  liar.  He  got  things  going, 
intending  to  step  down  and  out  when  every- 
thing was  started  off  smoothly.  First  there 
was  a  mass-meeting  which  selected  a  com- 
mittee of  five.  The  committee  of  five  named 
a  committee  of  two  hundred  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's most  prominent  citizens  to  start  the 
Fair.  The  committee  of  two  hundred  se- 
lected three  men  outside  their  number  to 
pick  thirty  from  the  two  hundred  who 
should  be  the  directors  of  the  Exposition 
company.  Pretty  nifty  scheme,  that. 
Sounds  like  a  real  business  man  had  planned 
it.  He  had.  Moore's  idea  was  to  step  down 
and  out,  but  it  failed  from  the  start.  The 
committee  of  five  named  at  the  mass- 
meeting  was  increased  to  six  and  Moore 
was  named  sixth  member  by  acclamation 
from  the  floor.  When  the  thirty  directors 
were  selected,  he  was  one,  of  course,  and 
when  the  directors  elected  a  president  of  the 
company,  he  was  elected,  of  course.  He 
was  in  the  East,  then.  He  came  back,  but 
the  directors  were  deaf  to  his  protests.  He 
was  in  pretty  deep  again.  Then  there  came 
a  question  about  who  should  be  Director 
General  of  the  Exposition.  "There  isn't 
going  to  be  any  Director  General,"  an- 
nounced Moore.  And  there  isn't.  Instead 
there  are  six  vice-presidents  who  are  virtu- 
ally directors  general;  all  experts  in  their 
line.  They  are  under  the  general  direction 
of  Moore.  Each  man  gets  full  credit  for 
what  he  does.  When  he  was  a  young  man, 
Moore  worked  for  a  man  who  was  not  willing 
lat  any  of  his  lieutenants  should  get  credit 


for  what  they  did,  and  Moore's  plan  of 
operation  has  been  exacdy  the  opposite 
since.  Moore  wants  the  lieutenants  to  get 
all  the  credit.  Then  there  was  a  question 
about  patronage.  Every  director  in  the 
Exp>osidon  company  was  besieged  by  friends. 
"There  isn't  going  to  be  any  patronage," 
announced  Moore.  And  there  isn't.  Moore 
appoints  the  department  heads  and  they  ap« 
point  their  own  subordinates  and  are 
responsible  for  the  eflSciency  of  their  offices. 
Every  director  is  pledged  not  even  to  sug- 
gest any  one  for  any  position.  Moore  even 
suggested  to  the  governor  of  the  state  that 
he  hoped  the  state  officials  who  have  the 
administration  of  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  for  the  Exposition  would 
not  want  any  patronage.  The  governor 
knew  Moore  and  he  willingly  answered  that 
they  would  not.  You  see,  Moore's  idea  is  to 
have  an  Exposition,  not  to  make  a  lot  of  jobs 
for  people  who  can't  get  jobs  anywhere  else. 

Then  there  came  a  row  about  the  site  for 
the  Fair.  Every  man  who  owned  real  estate 
in  the  outlying  sections  was  after  it.  Moore 
picked  a  committee  that  settled  the  whole 
dispute.  The  whole  city  is  to  be  the  site, 
each  section  being  utilized  for  what  it  is 
best  suited.  Golden  Gate  Park  is  not  to  be 
torn  up;  it  is  to  be  used  to  its  best  advantage 
and  made  an  asset  of  the  Fair.  Of  course, 
these  rows  were  not  real  big  rows.  There 
isn't  any  real  fight  when  Moore  is  at  the 
helm.    It's  get  together  and  work. 

It's  the  same  way  in  his  business.    The 
firm  of  C.  C.  Moore,  Engineers,  is  known 
all  over  the  United  States.    That's  Moore's 
company.     He  made  it  himself.     He  was 
born  in  New  York.    His  father  was  a  pio- 
neer in  California;  owned  big  cattle  ranches 
where  some  of  the  finest  villas  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  now  stand  and  drove  freight 
teams  in  the   early   days.    Later  he  went 
into  the  tanning  business,  and  the  tanning 
firm  of  Porter  &  Moore  was  well  known 
to   old-timers.      Then    Moore,    Sr.,    went 
to  New  York  to  get  married  and  tarried 
there  until  Charles  C.  came  along.    Then 
he   went    back    to    California   again.      So 
Charles  C.  is  really  a  pioneer.    He  went  to 
school  at  Benicia  and  afterward  to  the  St. 
Augustine     College     there — now    de^' 
Moore  graduated  at  the  head  of  b" 
having  taken  all  the  medals  for  sc^ 
that  were  to  be  taken.    He  was  not 
old  then.    After  he  quit  college  ^ 
work  in  the  iron  shops  of  the  0 
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dsco  Tool  Company.  He  worked  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  road  and  learned  every- 
thmg  there  was  to  be  learned  about  the  busi- 
ness. The  company  took  a  contract  to  equip 
the  old  Piedmont  cable-car  road  in  Oakland. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  the  electric 
railway.  The  road  failed  and  the  company 
lost  so  much  money  on  it  that  the  owners 
decided  to  shut  up  shop.  Moore  bought  the 
plant.  He  had  been  studying  electricity  and 
knew  what  was  coming.  Soon  the  company 
of  C.  C.  Moore,  Engineers,  began  to  put  in 
electric  power-plants  all  over  the  West. 
Moore  employed  the  best  engineers  he  could 
find  and  made  them  partners  in  his  business. 
Now  he  has  branch  oflfices  in  Seattle,  Port- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Spokane  and  other 
western  cities  and  one  in  New  York.  When 
the  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906  came  along, 
Moore  was  in  New  York.  He  didn't  be- 
lieve the  reports  about  the  fire  at  first. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  he  began  to  believe 
that  things  were  in  bad  shape  back  home. 
His  firm  had  contracts  to  install  plants  run- 
ning up  into  four  million  dollars,  besides 
contracts  for  a  lot  of  small  machinery  that 
totaled  another  half-million.  Moore  didn't 
want  to  lose  those  contracts.  He  went  to  a 
New  York  bank  where  his  firm  had  a  small 
account  but  where  he  was  not  known  per- 
sonally. He  asked  for  a  loan  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  his  personal  note.  San 
Francisco  was  burning.  The  president  of 
the  bank  asked  for  securities.  Moore  offered 
none:  but  he  got  the  hundred  thousand  that 
afternoon.  The  next  day  several  friends 
went  to  him  with  more  money  and  asked 
him  to  use  it.  They  didn't  need  security. 
They  knew  Charlie  Moore.  Moore  went 
home  with  a  wad  in  his  satchel.  He  opened 
offices  in  his  San  Francisco  residence  and 
got  busy  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  cool 
enough  to  walk  on,  and  every  contract  was 
filled.  He  got  the  work  out  without  a  single 
day's  extension  of  time,  too.  Many  of  the 
companies  wanted  him  to  take  a  little  extra 
time,  but  he  wouldn't.  When  the  year  was 
over  he  found  that  after  paying  the  fire  loss 
and  the  extra  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
plants  under  adverse  conditions  he  still  had 
— -"-  -  little  money.     There  were  some 
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Moore  was  one  of  the  bondholders.  It 
looked  as  though  they  were  all  going  to  lose 
their  money.  Moore  got  the  bondholders 
together  and  formulated  a  plan  to  save  the 
property.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  them 
came  in  on  it  the  first  day.  When  Moore 
gets  anything  started  it  is  nearly  always 
unanimous.  The  Ocean  Shore  is  in  pretty 
good  shape  today.  It's  making  money  and 
pushing  construction  ahead  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

Besides  his  job  as  chairman  of  the  Ocean 
Shore  bondholders'  committee,  Moore  is  a 
director  in  the  Anglo- California  Trust  Co., 
the  California  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  West 
Coast  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  is  also  inter- 
ested in  several  large  eastern  concerns 
through  stock  holdings. 

He  owns  an  orange  grove  in  southern 
California  and  an  olive  grove  which  pro- 
duces some  of  the  finest  olives  in  California. 
His  country-place  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  Mrs. 
Moore  and  the  three  children  keep  him 
when  they  can  steal  him  away  from  business, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West.  There  is  a 
stream  running  through  the  place  and  he 
raises  rainbow  trout.  He  has  been  more 
successful  in  raising  trout  than  any  other 
un-official  person.  University  professors 
often  visit  his  place  to  note  the  progress  he 
has  made.  Just  now  he  is  planning  to  ex- 
tend his  trout  ponds — he  has  only  ten 
thousand  fish  now — and  at  the  same  time 
raise  artichokes  for  canning  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream.  No  one  has  ever  succeeded 
in  canning  artichokes  for  the  market.  But 
he  will.  He  milked  a  cow  when  he  was  a 
boy  at  Benicia  and  if  you  ask  him  what  his 
business  interests  are  he  will  tell  you  that 
he  is  by  nature  a  farmer.  He  loves  cherries 
and  grapes — especially  grapes.  At  Santa 
Cruz  he  has  the  most  wonderful  golf  course 
in  the  West  and  probably  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  nine-hole  course  entirely  cov- 
ered with  lawn  and  whenever  Mrs.  Moore 
can  get  him  away  from  business  they  play 
golf  all  day  long.    Both  are  good  players. 

Moore  is  a  fine,  big,  upstanding  citizen 
of  the  finest  western  type.  He  has  a  genius 
for  organizing  men.  He  possesses  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  faculty  of  reviving 
drooping  spirits.  He  works  hard  and  pla3rs 
wisely.  He  is  afifable,  democratic  and  ap- 
proachable. He  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
entertaining  friends  at  his  country  home, 
feeding  his  fish  and  telling  about  his  plans 
for  planting  out  some  of  the  ground.    He 
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dates  receiving  a  majority  need  not  again  be     money  to  buy  books  and  clothing.  He  was 
voted  upon,  Rolph  was  at  once  elected.   His      cash-boy,  newsy,  and  even  attempted  to  n< 
tenure  is  for  four  years  and  subject  to  the     an  amateur  paper.    The  day  he  graduo 
recall,  though  in  his  case  it  is  to  laugh  at     from  school  he  became  office  boy  in 
that  safeguard.  shipping  and  commisdon  house  of  KittI 
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Company,  where  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier.  In  January,  1900,  he  went 
into  a  partnership  with  George  U.  Hind, 
and  Hind,  Roiph  &  Company  have  con- 
tinued in  the  shipping  and  commission  busi- 
ness ever  since.  Rolph  is  president  of  the 
Mission  Bank,  the  Mission  Savings  Bank, 
and  the  Mission  Promotion  Association ;  has 
been  president  three  years  of  the  Shipowners 
Association,  and  recently  ended  his  third 
term  as  president  of  the  Merchant's  Ex- 
change. He  is  a  director  and  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
from  its  inception,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  went  to  Washington  in 
the  spring  of  19 10  and  got  that  first  bill 
through  congress  which  made  possible  San 
Francisco's  victorious  fight  for  the  Expo- 
sition. Rolph  has  on  previous  occasions 
declined  his  friends'  urgent  entreaties  to  run 
for  mayor,  but  this  time  his  civic  patriotism 
and  concern  for  the  success  of  the  Expo- 
sition prevailed. 

Mayor  Rolph  will  pursue  a  progressive 
and  constructive  policy;  for  his  first  for- 
ward moves,  the  acquisition  of  the  Spring 
Valley  plant  and  the  construction  of  an 
architecturally  beautiful  and  dignified  new 
city  hall.  And  he  will  see  that  the  city,  like 
a  good  housewife,  will  begin  to  clean  up  and 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  millions  of 
guests  and  for  many  emigrants  from  Euro- 
pean shores. 

That  bad  habit  San  Francisco  has  of 
flaunting  her  faults  from  the  housetop  and 
hiding  her  virtues  under  a  bushel  down 
cellar  misleads  the  stranger.  Rolph,  who 
loves  and  has  faith  in  his  native  town,  knows 
San  Francisco's  not  nearly  so  red  as  she's 
painted.  He  knows  the  city  in  all  her  lights 
and  moods,  all  her  magnificence  and  shabbi- 
ness;  every  foot  of  uneven  pavement  that 
must  be  replaced  by  smooth;  the  old-time 
flaunting  gingerbreaded  wooden  palaces 
that  take  on  at  twilight  mystery  and  mag- 
nificence; the  splendid  new  stone  and  steel 
structures  that  show  the  lesson  of  fire  and 
shock  was  well  learned ;  the  ugly  tenements, 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  Park,  Chinatown, 
Fisherman's  Wharf,  the  Presidio,  Fort 
Mason,  Twin  Peaks;  the  bays,  now  sap- 
phire-flashing, now  misty-blue;  their  islands; 
the  ships  that  bring  strange  treasures  from 
the  Orient;  the  human  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  waterfront;  the  Ferry.  Rolph  knows 
them  all  by  heart.    When  he  coihes  back 


from  European  or  American  dties  to  the 
flock  of  hills  that  is  San  Francisco,  his 
heart  leaps  up  and  his  eye  exults  that  his 
''lady  of  ventures"  has  the  most  magnificent 
location  of  them  all,  and  that  her  people 
who  met  and  conquered  disaster  with  song 
light  on  their  lips  are  the  bravest,  most 
generous  and  gay-hearted. 

But  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  the 
weakness  of  their  strength,  and  Mayor 
Rolph  knows  what  that  weakness  is.  Those 
Argonautic  pioneer  forefathers,  each  of 
whom  had  to  shift  for  himself,  have  imbued 
their  descendants  with  a  strong  individ- 
ualism. Singly,  their  achievements  are 
marvelous:  collectively — they  are  just  be- 
ginning to  do  things  well  collectively.  It  is 
hard  for  these  strong  wills  to  row  in  the 
same  boat.  Mayor  Rolph  says  in  accents 
almost  of  prayer:  "We  are  going  to  be 
united.  We  are  going  to  work  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  We  are  pulling  together."  So 
will  the  new  San  Francisco  go  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  undaunted,  unashamed, 
united.  Frances  A.  Groff. 


A  Fighter  for  Pure  Food 

FOOD  is  a  subject  which  concerns  every- 
body. Eating,  the  universal  habit, 
should  be  a  pleasure.  Eating  to  live — 
stoking  food  down  as  fuel — is  a  ghastly  bore. 

What  interferes  with  the  delightfulness  of 
eating?     Haste,  worry,  impure  food. 

So  long  as  there  is  nothing  to  eat  but  food, 
let  it  be  good ! 

Any  community  can  have  clean,  pure  food 
if  it  possess  a  woman  or  two  of  the  caliber 
of  Mrs.  Overton  G.  Ellis  of  Tacoma. 

Chairman  of  the  Food  Sanitation  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  for  the  same  committee  of  the 
Washington  federation,  Mrs.  Ellis  has  not 
forgotten  that  charity  begins  at  home.  She 
tackled  the  food  problem  of  Tacoma  in 
business  fashion:  first  creating  public  senti- 
ment; second  securing  a  law;  third  seeing 
the  law  was  enforced. 

Two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Ellis,  then  president 
of  the  Aloha  Club,  asked  the  heads  of  other 
women's  clubs  to  her  home  to  form  a  Pure 
Food  Council.  This  set  two  thousand 
feminine  tongues  a-wagging.  When  the 
D.  A.  R.,  the  W.  D.  C,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
were  invited  in,  a  thousand  more  women 
clamored  for  a  pure-food  law. 
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A  reform  that  struck  at  no  man's  pleasures, 
but  catered  to  that  center  of  his  being,  the 
stomach,  was  ticketed  through  to  popu- 
larity. Newspapers  offered  co-operation. 
Storekeepers  nmning  sanitary  places  re- 
garded. &eir  hearty  support  as  an  added 
advertisement  for  themselves.  Altruistically 
disregarding  the  threatened  injury  to  their 
business,  the  doctors  came  in.  At  the  health 
department  the  women  received  their  wel- 
come as  allies  long-desired. 

When,  after  study  of  state  and  federal 
laws  and  city  ordinances,  a  bill  was  finally 
drafted,  no  one  dared  openly  oppose  it, 
except  as  to  a  clause  which  related  to  the 
wrapping  of  bread.  Secret  agencies  were 
at  work,  however,  tampering  with  the  city 
machine.  In  the  peddling  back  and  forth 
and  recopying  of  the  ordinance  jokers  were 
inserted  and  clauses  or  portions  of  clauses 
omitted,  but  Mrs.  Ellis  was  not  to  be  caught 
napping  and  all  underhand  tactics  proved 
inoperative. 

Centering  the  fight  on  bakery  products 
had  two  good  results:  public  attention  was 
invited  to  the  food  which,  though  most  sub- 
jected to  uncleanliness,  cannot  be  sterilized, 
washed  nor  cleaned;  and  the  butchers, 
grocers  and  other  dealers  were  so  busy 
laughing  at  the  baker  that  they  disregarded 
the  rear  attack  on  their  own  methods. 

No  theatrical  performers  could  more 
skilfully  have  held  the  public  eye  than  Mrs. 
Ellis  and  the  women  of  Tacoma  in  their 
bread  campaign.  To  disprove  that  paraffin 
would  blend  with  hot  bread  and  so  bread 
could  not  be  wrapped  hot,  that  bread  took 
eight  or  ten  hours  to  cool,  and  that  the  cost 
of  wrapping  apparatus  was  prohibitive  to 
the  small  dealer — all  allegations  of  the 
trade — ^forty  Tacoma  ladies,  for  eight  or 
nine  days,  baked,  wrapped  and  watched. 
Bread  wrapped  hot  and  bread  wrapped  cold, 
they  cooled  in  racks  in  forty  minutes;  and 
chemical  tests  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  baking  revealed 
the  utter  refusal  of  paraffin  to  mix  with 
bread  imder  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 
The  wrapping  the  women  did  on  a  home- 
made contraption  that  cost  them  a  little  over 
a  dollar.  And  with  all  this  that  clause  failed 
to  pass!  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

By  sacrificing  the  bread  clause  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ordinance  trivunphed  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  The  success  of  an  ordi- 
ce  V7!Hh  which  a  federal  expert  had  found 
ult,  "It  is  too  good  for  any  dty  council 


to  pass,''  Mrs.  Ellis  attributes  to  the  visits 
of  herself  and  her  associates  to  every  council- 
man and  his  wife. 

Believing  clean  food  to  be  essentially  a 
woman's  cause,  and  prizing  the  domestic 
sense  and  singleness  of  purpose  as  requisites 
in  an  inspector,  the  women  petitioned  the 
mayor  to  appoint  a  woman,  and  he  barkened 
to  their  request. 

Details  are  unnecessary  of  the  Tacoma 
campaign's  revelation  of  slovenliness,  dirt, 
filth  and  exposure  of  food  to  disease  germs 
in  the  markets.  Every  dty  where  public 
sentiment  has  hot  been  aroxised  presents 
identical  conditions.  The  clean-up  in 
Tacoma  has  been  most  rapid  and  effectual. 
Merchants  and  buyers  have  been  educated 
and  interest  awakened  as  to  the  importance 
of  all  lines  of  sanitation.  The  daily  experi- 
ence of  the  inspector  shows  that  the  class  of 
people  most  in  need  of  lessons  are  telephon- 
ing and  coming  to  her  for  advice. 

Mrs.  Ellis  had  led  a  fight  in  Tacoma 
against  food  preservatives,  especially  "Freeze 
'em,"  which  silences  warning  odors  without 
destroying  bacteria.  "Freeze  'em"  is  the 
trade  name  under  which  sulphur  dioxide  or 
sodium  sulphate  was  formerly  sold.  The 
digestive  secretions  have  litde  effect  on  food 
embalmed  with  "Freeze  'em."  Children 
are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  its  effects. 
"For  the  children"  has  been  Mrs.  Ellis' 
slogan.  "Who,"  she  rose  to  inquire,  "is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  health  de- 
partment, the  users  of  Treeze  'em,'  or  the 
people  of  Tacoma,  not  only  from  doped  food, 
but  from  any  means  of  deception  by  which 
rotten  food  of  all  kinds  may  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  good  money?" 

That's  the  worst  of  Mrs.  Ellis.  She  is  one 
of  those  unanswerable  persons.  She  has 
been  valuable  to  Tacoma  as  a  sodal  factor, 
a  club  leader  and  a  member  of  the  library 
board,  though  naturally  her  campaign  for 
pure  food  has  been  her  biggest  achievement. 
Never  fanatical,  hysterical  or  spasmodic, 
always  alert,  direct,  thorough,  cool-headed, 
she  is  just  the  woman  to  work  a  permanent 
reform  and  point  the  way  for  others. 

Judge  Overton  G.  Ellis,  recently  appointed 
to  the  Washington  state  supreme  court,  has 
taken  his  wife  and  the  Ellis  boy  and  girl  to 
Olympia.  The  Tacoma  people  persist  in 
looking  upon  the  lot  of  them  as  a  loan  ex- 
hibit to  the  state  capital,  and  the  Ellises 
rather  like  to  regard  themselves  in  that  light. 

Alfred  Jeffreys. 
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Synopsis  of  PRECEDiNr.  Chapters:  A  young  hobo  of  respectable  family,  whUe  tramping  the  Colorado  desert 
with  his  pal,  quits  the  companionship  of  the  latter  and  continues  his  journey  to  California  alone,  having  been 
influencea  toward  better  things  by  witnessing  an  impressive  object-lesson  of  man's  humanity  to  man — the  Idnd- 
neas  of  a  mining  exjxjrt  to  some  fellow-travelers,  and  he  revolts  at  his  pal's  plans  for  robbery.  Then  begins  a 
valiant  struggle  to  overcome  his  desire  for  drink  and  idleness.  Weakened  by  hunger,  he  steals  a  purse,  the  first 
theft  of  his  me.  The  awakening  of  his  soul,  a  keen  psychological  analysis  by  the  author,  takes  place  within  the 
sound  and  shadow  of  mission  chimes  in  the  tower  of  an  mn.  His  first  phy'sical  effort  toward  right  living  is  spent  in 
a  day's  hard  work  at  wood -chopping;  his  second  effort  is  one  of  moral  courage — he  returns  to  the  scene  of  the 
purse-robbery,  voluntarily  restores  thi  money  to  its  owner,  and  is  promptly  turned  over  by  the  latter  to  the  sheriff. 
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T  appears  to  me,"  said  the  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  when  the  fateful  moment 
for  passing  sentence  had  arrived,  *Hhat 
this  is  a  case  presenting  very  remarkable 
and  exceptional  features.  The  prisoner, 
after  surrendering  himself  to  justice,  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  act  of  felony  as  charged. 
But  he  committed  the  crime  when  crazed 
with  alcohol  and  under  the  driving  impulse  of 
himger.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  drinking 
for  days  to  excess  does  not  condone  the 
offense;  the  prisoner's  responsibilities  began 
when  he  entered  on  his  drinking  bout,  and 
therefore  all  the  consequences  that  followed 
rest  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Nor  can 
hunger  be  held  to  justify  theft;  had  he  ap- 
plied in  the  proper  quarter  he  would  have 
been  fed.  Nevertheless  both  drink  and 
hunger  are  factors  in  the  case,  and  may 
righdy  be  considered  when  we  come  to  find 
the  punishment  to  fit  the  crime. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  stealing  of  the 
purse  was  quite  unpremeditated — that  the 
drunk  and  famished  man  acted  under  an  un- 
controllable momentary  impulse  when  the 
temptation  was  placed  under  his  very  eyes. 
I  have  listened  to  the  manly  and  straight- 
forward statement  in  extenuation  made  by 
the  prisoner  himself,  to  the  powerful  plea 
for  probation  advanced  voluntarily  as  a 
friend  of  the  court  and  in  the  interests  of 
justice  by  one  of  the  most  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  in  kindness  of  heart  had 


felt  impelled  to  interview  the  prisoner  and 
investigate  the  facts,  and  also  to  the  pre- 
sentment made  by  the  sheriiT  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  stolen  money  was 
restored  to  its  rightful  owner,  intact,  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  its  abstraction,  and  of 
the  prisoner's  own  free  will  and  accord. 

"Taking  into  careful  consideration  all 
these  points,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ends 
of  justice  will  be  subserved  if  I  impose  the 
most  lenient  penalty  which  it  lies  within 
my  power  to  impose.  Donald  Smith,  the 
judgment  of  the  court  is  that  you  shall  come 
up  for  sentence  one  year  from  date,  and  that 
during  this  period  of  suspension  of  sentence 
you  shall  1)6  under  the  charge  and  super- 
vision of  the  probation  officer  of  the  court. 

"I  desire  to  explain  to  the  prisoner  that 
if  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  probation  it  can 
be  shown  that  he  has  lived  an  exemplary 
life,  no  punishment  will  be  imposed,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  humane  law  which 
gives  to  a  first  offender  the  chance  fully  to 
redeem  his  character  the  accusation  against 
him  will  be  dismissed,  and  he  will  be  re- 
lieved of  all  the  penalties  and  disabilities 
attaching  to  the  crime  to  which  he  has  today 
pleaded  guilty. 

"Therefore,  young  man,  the  future  lies 
entirely  with  yourself — whether  you  will 
regain  and  retain  an  honorable  and  un- 
sullied name.  Of  course  you  will  remember 
^ng  the  probationary  period  of  a 
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year  you  must  remain  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court,  and  therefore  in  the  state 
of  Califomia  and  within  easy  access  of  the 
probation  officer,  to  whom  at  periodical 
mtervals  you  will  have  to  report.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say.  Now  go,  and  sin  no  more; 
these  are  the  last  words,  not  of  a  judge,  but 
of  a  friend." 

A  ripple  of  applause  and  murmurs  of 
sympathy  ran  through  the  audience  in  the 
court,  and,  as  the  prisoner,  a  free  man  now 
under  certain  restrictions,  moved  from  the 
chair  he  had  occupied,  he  received  cordial 
handshakes  in  succession  from  the  district 
attorney  who  had  prosecuted  him,  the  clerk 
who  had  indicted  him,  the  lawyer  who  had 
aided  him  with  a  merciful  plea,  and  the 
sheriff  who  had  taken  him  into  custody, 
sorely  against  his  will  if  the  truth  could  have 
been  told. 

The  face  of  the  paroled  man  showed  the 
terrible  ordeal  he  had  gone  through,  not 
merely  while  listening  to  the  admonitions  of 
the  judge,  whose  kindness  had  affected  him 
more  than  harshness  would  have  done,  but 
during  the  preceding  days  of  degradation 
and  misery  in  a  prison  cell.  He  was  pale, 
his  features  were  drawn,  and  his  lips  still 
quivered  from  the  fullness  of  heart  that  had 
come  to  him  with  the  knowledge  that  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary  was  not  needed  to 
expiate  his  transgression. 

The  probation  officer  of  the  court  had 
come  to  his  side,  and  now  with  a  kind  smile 
led  him  away.  Together  they  stepped  out- 
side the  railed  enclosure  of  the  court  proper. 

As  he  passed  in  front  of  the  rows  of  spec- 
tators, the  liberated  man  did  not  notice  the 
glance  of  sneering  defiance  flung  at  him  by 
the  complainant  in  the  case — the  banker, 
Wilmington,  whose  evidence  had  been  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  plea  of  guilty,  but 
who  had  attended  the  court  all  the  same 
in  the  confident  expectation* of  seeing  his 
cherished  principles  upholding  the  divine 
right  in  property  vindicated  by  the  sentence 
of  at  least  a  year  in  San  Quentin  or  Folsom. 

From  among  the  audience  a  little  russet- 
faced,  blue-eyed  and  happy-looking  man 
had  risen  and  followed  the  probation 
officer  and  his  charge  into  the  rotunda  of 
the  great  county  court  building. 

He  laid  a  familiar  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  probation  officer  and  with  the  other 
he  gripped  that  of  the  paroled  prisoner. 

"I  came  last  night  to  Riverside/'  he  said, 
'to    deliver    a    lecture.   Thaf s    what    I 


thought  But  I  know  now  that  I  was 
brought  here  to  fetch  you  back  with  me  to 
Los  Angeles." 

'^You'll  look  after  our  young  friend,  Mr. 
Dana?"  asked  the  officer,  in  happy  sur- 
prise. ''That  will  be  the  best  thing  possible. 
You  take  all  further  anxiety  off  my  mind." 

"There  is  a  home  waiting  for  hun  in  Los 
Angeles  and  work  for  him  as  well.  All  the 
sad  things  in  the  past  will  be  forgotten,  and 
present  usefulness  and  happiness  will  roll 
away  from  the  future  every  cloud  of  care. 
Donald  and  I  will  soon  be  the  best  of 
friends,  won't  we,  brother?" 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  bright 
look  and  in  a  cheerful  tone,  both  of  which 
were  infectious.  Protector  and  probationer 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and,  just  as 
the  spark  of  electricity  leaps  across  the  gap 
between  pole  and  pole,  so  the  spirit  of  trust 
and  comradeship  instantaneously  passed 
from  the  one  heart  into  the  other,  showing 
that  only  close  contact  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  continuous  circuit  that  would 
keep  aglow  the  noblest  aspirations  of  both' 
souls. 

That  night  Donald  slept  in  Bethlehem — 
a  new  Bethlehem,  in  the  new  world  of  the 
far  West,  in  the  new  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  new  sphere  of  philanthropic  activity 
that  teaches  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  by  works  rather 
than  by  words,  by  deeds  and  not  by  creeds — 
a  new  Bethlehem  set  in  surroundings  just  as 
lowly  and  humble  as  the  old  Bethlehem  of 
Judea  whence  rolled  the  mightiest  wave  of 
moral  uplift  humanity  has  ever  known. 

The  room  he  occupied  opened  on  a 
screened  balcony,  and  here  his  cot  was 
spread,  and  while  he  lay  conning  the  hap- 
penings of  the  eventful  day  he  was  breathing 
deep  into  his  lungs  the  cool  sweet  air  of  the 
summer  night,  while  his  eyes  gazed  upward 
into  the  star-bespangled  sky  in  admiring 
and  wondering,  inspiring  and  ennobling 
contemplation. 

The  two  hours'  railway  journey  from 
Riverside  to  Los  Angeles  had  been  for  the 
newcomer  from  the  East  a  delight  and  a 
revelation.  He  had  been  borne  through 
interminable  vistas  of  orange  groves,  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  past  flourishing  trim- 
built  towns  with  tree-shaded  streets  and 
garden  homes,  adown  the  great  broad 
sweeping  valley  of  sunshine  and  fertility, 
of  prosperity  and  happiness,  where  to  live 
is  to  rejoice,  and  to  work  is  to  beautify  the 
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face  of  nature  and  draw  from  her  generous 
breast  the  milk  and  the  honey,  the  fruits  and 
the  flowers,  that  give  sustenance  both  to 
body  and  to  soul. 

And  all  this  rich  domain,  as  Donald 
learned  from  his  ''guide,  philosopher  and 
friend,"  had  but  fifty  years  before  been  a 
useless  wilderness — waterless,  clothed  only 
with  mean  and  desiccated  scrub,  the  undis- 
puted habitation  of  lean  jack-rabbits  and 
hungry  coyotes.  Irrigation  had  been  the 
one  wizard  word  under  whose  magic  spell, 
as  by  the  waving  of  a  fairy  wand,  the  whole 
scene  had  been  transformed  from  barren 
desolation  to  overflowing  fecundity.  As  he 
listened  to  the  story  with  wondering  ears, 
and  gazed  over  the  landscape  with  wonder- 
ing eyes,  to  him  no  longer  was  the  song  of 
the  desert  a  mournful  dirge,  but  now 
through  the  glorious  swelling  music  he  caught 
the  strains  of  joy  and  triumphant  victory. 

John  Dana,  his  new-found  friend,  had 
brought  him  straight  to  his  own  home,  in  the 
Bethlehem  of  Los  Angeles,  and  after  the 
first  two  or  three  hours  he  had  already  come 
to  understand  the  application  of  that  sacred 
name  to  a  fortuitous  and  scattered  group  of 
unpretentious  buildings  in  the  humblest 
and  most  crowded  quarter  of  a  great  city, 
built  originally  for  different  purposes,  ac- 
quired one  by  one  as  the  good  work  grew, 
and  now  bound  together  as  an  institution, 
not  by  the  genius  of  an  architect  or  the 
artistic  taste  of  a  landscape  artist,  but  by  the 
simple  bonds  of  man's  devoted  and  un- 
selfish love  for  his  brother  man. 

Merely  a  few  modest  buildings  in  the  new 
Bethlehem!  A  coffee  clubhouse  providing 
cheap,  wholesome  and  homelike  meals;  a 
reading  and  recreation  room,  where  Donald 
saw  youths  and  men  gathered  after  the  day 
of  toil,  with  books,  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, chess  or  checkers,  or  just  the  charm 
of  friendly,  sympathetic  and  cheerful  com- 
panionship, as  the  inducements  that  made 
the  place  a  happier  resort  than  poolroom  or 
saloon;  then  the  social  hall  where  through 
the  evening  there  was  the  pleasure  of  what 
might  be  called  communal  family  life,  the 
mc^er  darning,  perhaps,  while  she  chatted 
with  her  neighbor,  the  father  tickling  the 
baby  as  it  rolled  and  laughed  on  the  tloor, 
the  joiing  boys  and  girls  dancing  to  the 
music  of  a  piano  when  the  mood  prompted 
them,  with  an  occasional  song  or  reading  to 
hdd  the  attention  of  all  and  beguile  the 
passing  hour. 


Donald  had  also  been  shown  the  fine  bath- 
house and  plunge,  the  laundries  with  every 
modem  convenience  provided,  and  the 
workshops  where  gifts  of  discarded  clothing 
or  household  furnishings  are  made  as  good 
as  new — ^yes,  better  than  new,  if  useful 
service  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  worth. 
He  had  also  attended  the  evensong  service  in 
the  chapel. 

"You  need  not  come  to  church,"  had  said 
the  Rev.  John  Dana,  with  a  bright  smile, 
"unless  you  feel  so  inclined.  But  I  think 
you  would  enjoy  it  all  the  same.  Ours  is  a 
simple  little  service — a  hymn  to  cheer,  a 
prayer  to  help,  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  stumbling  or  overburdened 
brother  on  the  way." 

Donald  had  accepted  the  invitation  thus 
delicately  conveyed,  and  in  the  church  had 
been  amazed  at  the  mixture  of  races  in  the 
congregation.  Americans  proper,  native- 
bom  or  fully  assimilated  immigrants,  were 
in  the  minority.  Most  of  those  present  were 
simply  the  raw  material  of  citizenship,  as- 
sembled from  every  comer  of  the  world, 
Mexicans,  Europeans,  and  Asiatics,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  in  every  shade  of  complexion 
and  every  variety  of  national  costume,  men 
of  a  dozen  languages  and  a  score  of  creeds. 
And  all  had  been  drawn  to  Bethlehem,  from 
their  homes  clustered  around,  for  the  joy  of 
singing  together  an  evening  hymn  in  the 
great  new  land  of  freedom,  which  for  the 
elders  might  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
refuge  from  persecution  or  poverty,  but  for 
the  children  was  an  inspiration  that  would 
in  the  end  mean  to  America  a  new  race  ready 
for  gradual  absorption,  bringing  new  blood- 
corpuscles,  new  brain-cells,  new  thoughts 
and  new  dreams  into  the  already  diversified 
mentality  of  the  most  composite  of  nations 
on  the  face  of  God's  wide  earth. 

With  Donald,  as  he  mused  that  night,  the 
chapel  scene  at  Bethlehem  remained  as  a 
wonderful  and  ineffaceable  memory  which  he 
felt  would  abide  with  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

Then  he  had  come  upstairs  to  the  sleeping 
rooms,  and  although  there  were  none  but 
bright  and  cheerful  faces  around,  none  but 
pleasant  and  cordial  "good-nights"  passing 
from  lip  to  lip,  he  had  become  dimly  con- 
scious that  others  among  the  guests  of 
Bethlehem's  lodging-house  were,  like  him- 
self, weak  or  wa^'ward  brothers  who  had 
fallen  Ijy  the  way,  or  had  bolted  tr 
straight  path,  but  were  here  figl 
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good  fight  and  living  the  good  life  anew, 
under  tiie  influence  of  such  noble  and  un- 
selfish characters  as  John  Dana  and  his 
helpers,  and  strengthened  even  by  their  own 
companionship  among  themselves — by  the 
common  bond  of  loving-kindness  received, 
and  in  point  of  honor  to  be  passed  along. 

And  even  that  very  first  night  of  the  year 
of  nights  Donald  was  to  spend  in  Bethlehem, 
he  realized  how  well  and  happily  had  the 
place  been  named.  As  his  eyes  dosed  to 
the  last  twinkling  of  the  stars  above  and  the 
curtains  of  peaceful  sleep  were  drawn 
around  him,  the  rescued  vagrant  was  just 
wrapped  in  the  thankful  consciousness  that 
the  song  of  the  mission  bells,  his  dear  old 
mother's  song,  had  guided  his  footsteps, 
through  pain  and  humiliation,  at  times 
almost  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  shelter  of  a 
veritable  hostelry  of  God. 

CHAPTER  X 

TEMPERING  THE   STEEL 

IT  was  the  morning  after  the  evening  of 
his  arrival  in  Bethlehem,  and,  breakfast 
over,  Donald  was  seated  with- Mr.  Dana  in 
the  sanctimi  that  served  as  an  office,  a  place 
of  retreat  when  a  few  minutes  of  quiet  were 
required  during  the  strenuous  day,  or,  as 
now,  a  secluded  comer  where  intimate  con- 
ver^tion  could  be  held. 

"No,  Donald,"  Dana  was  saying.  "I  do 
not  need,  nor  do  I  want,  to  hear  an3rthing 
about  the  past  that  might  pain  or  shame  you. 
The  past  is  dead  and  to  be  forgotten — at 
least  the  unpleasant  part  of  it.  Bright  and 
fond  memories  are  to  be  cherished,  but  the 
others  must  be  put  resolutely  aside.  There 
is  no  good  in  brooding,  no  benefit  in  undue 
repining,  for  we  have  always  to  remember 
.that  even  sin  may  have  its  divine  purpose 
in  strengthening  the  character,  in  awakening 
!the  heart  sympathies,  in  stirring  to  an  unsel- 
;fish  and  ennobled  life  the  man  who  has  come 
through  the  fiery  ordeal." 

The  speaker  pushed  back  his  chair,  rose, 
and  approached  his  companion. 

"So  smile  and  be  happy,  Donald,"  he 
went  on,  "and  use  the  past  only  as  a  guiding 
experience  for  the  future.  The  present  is 
the  golden  moment,  the  all-important  mo- 
ment that  counts,  for  by  our  present  acts  and 
thoughts  we  mold  our  future,  just  as 
certainly  as  the  modeler  molds  the  day 
under  his  hands." 
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Donald  was  listening  gravdy,  absorbing 
every  word. 

"All  this  is  so  new  to  me,"  he  murmured. 
"As  a  boy  I  was  brought  up  by  my  father 
in  a  strict  and  stem  Presbyterian  schod, 
and  the  veiy  text  that  hung  over  my  bed 
was  forever  warning  me  that  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death.' " 

"Your  father  is  dead?" 

"Long  ago.  I  was  only  twelve  when  he 
died." 

"And  your  mother?" 

"Thank  God,  is  stiU  aUve.' 

"That  is  good.  It  b  well  for  a  man  to 
think  of  his  mother  just  as  often  as  he  can. 
A  mother's  love  is  like  the  very  love  of  God, 
and,  even  after  she  has  gone,  it  should  in- 
fluence a  son's  heart  all  through  hb  life." 

"I  know  it.  I  have  realized  it  these  last 
few  days  as  I  never  realized  it  before." 

"And  the  moment  that  realization  came, 
Donald,  you  were  saved  for  better  things. 
Now  about  your  father,  strict  and  stem, 
you  say" — 

"No,"  intermpted  Donald,  "he  was  not 
that.  He  was  kind  and  gentle  as  a  woman. 
It  was  his  religious  views  that  were  strict 
and  stem." 

"Your  father  was  a  Scot,  as  I  can  guess 
from  your  name.  He  taught  the  religion  he 
himself  had  been  taught  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  Remember  that  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians had  through  several  generations  a 
hard  and  stem  fight  for  their  religion,  and 
their  struggles,  even  though  successful,  left 
them  hard  and  stem.  But  all  that  is  passing, 
Donald.  The  bible  itself  is  being  read  with 
kindlier  eyes.  Take  that  very  text  of  your 
boyhood  memory — *The  wages  of  sin  is 
death.'  Don't  you  see  now  that  the  wages 
of  sin  may  be  reward,  if  the  sin  is  thrown 
aside?" 

"Donald,"  he  continued,  resuming  his 
seat,  and  leaning  across  the  table,  "today 
you  are  a  better  and  a  stronger  man  than 
you  ever  were  before,  and  a  more  useful 
man  to  your  fellow-men,  for  the  veiy 
reason  that  you  have  been  tried  in  the 
furnace.  Before,  you  were  the  soft  iron  that 
could  be  bent  in  the  hands  of  the  tempter, 
dented  by  every  blow.  Now  you  are  the 
tempered  steel.  Just  count  the  past,  Don- 
ald, as  having  worked  to  this  splendid  end. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  the  man  I  need 
here — ^you  can  makeyourself  my  right  hand." 

"Show  me  how  I  can  help,  and  by  the 
Lord  I'll  do  it  I"  ezdaimed  Donald,  his  face 
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lit  with  the  fire  of  resolution.  "But  of 
course  I've  got  to  earn  my  own  living  now," 
he  added,  holding  forth  his  strong,  clenched 
hands. 

"Surely,  you'll  earn  your  living,  Donald, 
and  help  me  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a 
job  waiting  for  you  in  one  of  the  iron-works 
here — this  morning  I  have  already  tele- 
phoned. If  you  take  it,  that  will  bring  you 
three  dollars  a  day  from  the  start,  and 
perhaps  more  later  on." 

"Take  it?  Tm  ready  to  pull  off  my  coat 
right  now." 

"Tomorrow  will  do.  We'll  spend  this 
first  day  together,  for  I  want  to  show  you 
how,  while  you  work  for  your  bread  and 
butter  during  the  day,  you  can  help  me  at 
other  times." 

"Fm  your  man,  Mr.  Dana." 

"I  am  sure  of  it.  Now,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned wages,  ril  ask  you  if  the  following 
arrangement  will  be  aH  right.  Your  room 
here  will  be  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  week." 

"That's  not  enough  for  all  I  get  with  the 
room." 

"The  figure  is  a  fair  one,  Donald,  and 
you'll  find  the  meals  in  the  coffee  club  pretty 
close  to  cost  price.  You  will  be  happy,  I 
know,  in  paying  your  way.  But  you  must 
save  some  money — there  are  clothes  to  be 
bought,  the  railway  fare  for  St.  Louis  to  be 
put  by,  and  lots  of  other  incidental  things 
that  will  crop  up." 

"A  few  dollars  each  week  to  my  mother," 
suggested  Donald.  "She  mayn't  exactly 
need  them,  but  they  will  add  to  her  comfort 
in  many  little  ways." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Dana,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure.  "A  few  dollars 
for  the  dear  old  mother  make  the  best  sav- 
ings bank  a  young  man  ever  had — he  can 
lay  up  treasures  in  that  way  which  will 
bring  him  the  biggest  dividends  of  happi- 
ness money  ever  earned.  Now,  you'll  want 
a  little  money  for  yourself  right  at  once. 
Put  these  dollars  in  your  pocket — ten — I 
got  them  from  the  cashier  for  you." 

"No;  please  no,"  protested  Donald.  "I'll 
rub  along  some  how."  Then  another 
thought  crossed  his  mind,  and  with  an 
abashed  look  he  added:  "You  are  ready, 
Mr,  to  trust  me  with  such  a  sum?" 

"Of  course,  Donald,  of  course,"  replied 
Dana,  brightly  and  with  an  encouraging 
touch  on  the  shoulder.  "To  trust  a  friend 
is  the  very  foundation  stone  of  good  and 


useful  comradeship,  to  trust  oneself  the 
very  fountain  source  of  strength  and  reso- 
lute will.  And  I  give  you  all  my  trust, 
brother,  precisely  because  I  know  that  now 
you  trust  yourself.  But  this  is  verging  again 
on  forbidden  ground.  Get  rid  of  the 
thought,  Donald,  once  and  for  all,  that  there 
is  anything  which  puts  me  on  a  different 
level  to  yourself.  We  are  just  soldiers  to- 
gether, shoulder  to  shoulder,  marching 
along." 

"You're  mighty  kind,"  murmured  the 
young  man  gratefully. 

"So  about  the  money,"  continued  Dana, 
"you  will  be  helping  me  by  taking  it.  In 
any  case  these  ten  dollars  are  only  an  ad- 
vance until  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
amount  is  already  charged  against  you  in 
the  books.  This  afternoon  you  will  want 
to  get  a  new  pair  of  boots — there  are  some 
as  good  as  new  in  our  own  warehouse. 
Then  you'll  want  overalls,  and  leather 
gloves  too,  I  was  told  this  morning,  for 
you're  to  be  put  into  the  structural  steel 
department,  where  they  saw  and  handle 
heavy  and  sharp-edged  iron  beams.  How 
will  that  suit  you?" 

"Fine!  I  want  to  move  big  weights. 
That's  just  how  I  feel." 

"Well,"  laughed  Dana,  "the  whole 
thing's  settled.  Now  for  my  claim  on  your 
services.  In  the  evenings  here,  Donald,  I 
wish  to  put  you  next  several  young  fellows 
not  nearly  so  strong  in  determination  as 
yourself.  Then  I  want  you  on  the  social 
club  committee — to  get  acquainted  with 
everybody,  to  find  out  how  each  can  help 
in  his  or  her  own  way  to  make  an  evening 
pass  pleasantly.  Later  on,  perhaps,  I'U 
be  glad  to  have  you  study  our  workshop 
system,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
advice.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
that  can  make  you  invaluable  and  indis- 
pensable to  me." 

A  flash  of  enthusiasm  and  pride  en- 
kindled Donald's  eyes,  and  his  words  came 
with  impassioned  fervor: 

"Won't  I  try  to  help  you!  It  will  be  the 
very  joy  of  my  life,  Mr.  Dana." 

"So  I  know  well.  That  is  why  I  said  from 
the  first  that  you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted 
— my  chosen  and  trusted  right  hand." 

"There  is  one  thing  I  think  I  should 
mention,"  said  Donald,  with  a  returning 
show  of  embarrassment.  "You  heard  my 
name  at  Riverside — ^you  think  it  is  Donald 
Smith." 
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"Well,  it  is  the  man  that  counts  with  me, 
not  the  name." 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  think  any  the 
worse  of  me  because  that  is  not  my  right 
name.  Let  me  explain,  sir,  how  it  hap- 
pened. When  the  sheriff  that  night  entered 
the  complaint  against  me  in  a  book,  he 
asked  my  name.  I  said — 'Donald;'  and 
then  I  paused,  and  hung  my  head,  for, 
as  there  is  a  God  above,  I  was  ashamed,  sir, 
to  dishonor  my  father's  name  or  disgrace 
my  mother's.  And  the  sheriff  just  added 
the  name  'Smith'  without  another  word 
from  me.  He  called  me  'Donald  Smith' 
of  his  own  accord." 

"Good   old   Pete  Rushton!"   exclaimed 
Dana,  enthusiastically.    "A  kind  heart,  and 
a  true  reader  of  character  every  time !" 
.    "Then  there  was  nothing  wrong  or  really 
mean?" 

"No.  The  point  was  settled  for  you,  and 
by  law,  as  I  happen  to  know,  you  were  en- 
tided  to  plead  under  the  name  in  which  the 
charge  was  entered.  So  put  that  thought 
away,  with  the  other  disagreeable  things. 
It  is  good  for  you  to  know  that  you  saved 
your  father's  and  mother's  honored  name." 

"Well,  I  feel  better  after  letting  you  know 
this,"  said  Donald,  his  brightened  face 
evidencing  his  relief  of  mind.  "Let  me  tell 
you  now,  sir — Donald  Brodie  is  my  name." 

"All  right,  Brodie,"  laughed  Dana.  "But 
you're  just  going  to  be  Donald  to  me  all  the 
time.  And  if  I'm  not  mistaken  it  will  be 
Donald  with  everyone  in  the  house,  and  at 
the  works,  and  wherever  you  go.  But  we'll 
put  it  down  as  Donald  Brodie  on  the  con- 
cert programs,  for  I  know  you  can  sing." 

"You  seem  to  read  a  fellow  like  a  book," 
was  the  smiling  reply.  "Not  that  I  can 
claim  to  be  a  singer.  But  my  mother  taught 
me  a  lot  of  Scottish  songs,  and  she  liked  to 
hear  me  sing  them  in  the  old  home." 

"Then  you*ll  sing  them  again  to  us, 
Donald,  in  this,  your  present  home.  Now 
we'll  get  away.  Today  I  want  to  show  you 
a  little  of  Los  Angeles — the  garden  city  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as  we  all  delight  to  call  it. 
And  later  on  I'm  going  to  take  you  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon  to  the  beautiful  beach 
towns,  and  I'll  see  whether  we  can't  arrange 
for  an  occasional  day  off  from  the  works,  so 
that  you  may  come  with  me  to  such  places 
as  San  Diego  and  Redlands  and  up  among 
the  mountains.  In  that  way  you'll  learn 
what  California  and  life  in  California  reaUy 
mean.    You  see,  I  move  around  quite  a 


little  in  connection  with  our  wofk  ior 
Bethlehem,  and  if  you  were  with  me  thae 
are  a  dozen  ways  in  which  you  could  h^^ 
By  the  bye,  there's  just  one  other  thingi 
Donald." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Tonight  you'll  write  to  your  mother,  and 
tell  her  you  are  safe  and  well,  and  coming 
home  to  her  in  good  time,  periiaps  to  bring 
her  out  to  sunny  California,  who  can  aay?" 

"I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to 
write,  Mr.  Dana,  and  I'm  going  to  tdl  her 
of  you,  and  of  all  your  goodness  to  me,  a 
stranger — ^and  worse." 

"No,  no,  Donald,  that  last  word  breaks 
the  rules  I  have  just  been  laying  down. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  precious  as 
a  friend,  and  in  you  I  have  found  a  friend.'* 

"For  life,"  said  Donald,  fervently. 

"And  when  you  write  your  mother,  ask 
her  to  send  you  her  photograph,  and  with 
that  and  a  few  other  things  we'll  brighten 
up  your  room,  so  that  it  will  seem  home  to 
you  while  you're  here,  and  you'll  remember 
it  with  pleasure  when  you  are  gone.  Now, 
we  really  must  make  a  move.  We'll  have 
lots  of  quiet  talks  over  the  chessboard  of  an 
evening.  If  you  don't  play  chess,  I'll  teach 
you." 

"Oh,  I  can  play,  just  a  litde." 

"Then  I've  met  my  conqueror,  for  sure," 
laughed  Dana.  "The  man  who  pla3rs  'just 
a  little'  always  turns  out  to  be  a  master  ot 
the  game." 

Next  day,  Donald  wearing  overalls  and 
big  leather  gauntlets,  was  at  work  among 
the  structural  steel,  handling  heavy  I-beams, 
tees,  and  channels,  amidst  the  deafening 
scream  of  the  electric  saw  w^hich,  with 
milled  edge  like  a  dollar,  cut  and  trimmed 
the  iron  as  if  it  were  so  much  cheese. 

In  the  evening,  in  the  boys'  playroom,  he 
was  laughing  over  the  spectacle  of  a  little 
Roumanian  boy,  less  than  ten  years  old, 
and  hardly  able  to  pronounce  the  words, 
lustily  singing — "I^and  where  my  fathers 
died!"  A  youngster  standing  by,  resenting 
either  the  pirated  patriotism  or  the  mangled 
melody,  interposed.  "Shut  yer  mug,  or  I'll 
crack  yer  in  the  noodle,"  was  his  uncere- 
monious and  vigorous  interdiction.  Donald 
ascertained  that  this  young  product  of  the 
eighth  ward  of  Los  Angeles  was  a  newspaper 
seller  by  day — "a  newsy,"  he  called  himself 
— a  keen  business  lad,  and  the  mainstay  of  a 
fatherless  home.    Donald's  first  and  readily 
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accomplished  task  was  to  make  the^two  bojrs 
friends,  and  thereafter  for  an  hour  he  was 
busy  giving  both  those  young  Americans, 
the  son  of  the  soil  and  the  son  from  across 
the  seas,  their  first  lesson  in  the  English 
language.  The  lads  trotted  oS  together 
for  their  homes,  in  friendly  companionship 
and  with  an  appointment  for  the  next  night, 
when  the  course  of  study  was  to  be  resumed. 

Then  Donald  played  Mr.  Dana  a  game  of 
chess,  and,  as  the  latter  had  foreseen,  pretty 
well  wiped  him  off  the  map.  Later,  in  the 
social  room,  he  was  singing  *'Ye  banks  and 
braes  o'  bonnie  Doon,"  in  a  pleasant  baritone 
and  with  tenderness  of  feeling  that  showed 
he  had  the  singer's  soul  as  well  as  the 
singer's  voice. 

Bethlehem  sat  up;  there  was  a  vague 
feeling  in  the  atmosphere  that  someone  had 
arrived. 

A  month  passed,  and  Donald  Brodie  was 
promoted  foreman  in  the  structural  steel 
department,  with  five  dollars  a  day  as  his 
wage.  At  Bethlehem  he  had  become  the 
presiding  spirit  in  the  varied  evening  di- 
versions. The  Rev.  John  Dana  could  rest 
a  bit  and  look  on,  and  his  happy  face 
beamed  more  happily  than  ever. 

During  those  early  days  at  Bethlehem 
only  one  figure  from  out  the  past  that  was 
to  be  forgotten  crossed  Donald*s  path.  But 
it  loomed  up  merely  as  a  brief  and  quickly 
vanishing  vision. 

One  night,  returning  from  his  work, 
Donald  encountered  the  yeggman,  standing 
outside  .a  saloon  amidst  a  group  of  loafers 
of  his  kind.  A  flash  of  mutual  recognition 
passed,  and  the  yeggman,  with  a  smile  of 
sardonic  friendliness,  took  a  forward  step. 

But  Donald,  head  erect,  moved  calmly  on. 
With  him  the  old  vague  dread  of  pursuit 
had  lost  its  power.  And  on  his  side  the 
yeggman  was  quick  to  realize  that  his  malign 
influence  was  gone.  His  alert  eye  had  read 
the  signs  of  changed  times — the  fearless 
bearing  of  his  erstwhile  victim,  the  empty 
lunch-box  swung  in  one  hand,  the  face 
smudged  with  the  ironworker's  honorable 
stains  of  toil. 

"The  kid's  working,  I'll  be  damned," 
was  all  he  could  mutteringly  articulate,  as 
he  shot  a  last  look  of  deep  disgust  and  im- 
potent malice  at  the  young  mechanic's 
disappearing  form. 

Except  for  this  one  incident,  the  full  year 
ran  to  its  close  in  imbroken  tranqtiiUity, 


and  now  the  time  for  parting  had  come. 
Mr.  Dana  accompanied  Donald  to  the 
railway  depot.  All  Bethlehem  would  have 
mustered  to  wave  him  good-by,  but  the  de- 
parting guest  would  not  have  it  so.  He 
wanted  in  that  last  hour  to  be  alone  with  his 
leader  and  friend,  the  man  who  in  a  single 
year  had  done  more  to  mold  his  character 
and  influence  his  life  than  all  the  men  added 
together  with  whom,  since  childhood  days, 
he  had  come  into  association. 

But  Donald  and  Dana  had  little  to  say — 
there  was  little  to  be  said.  Both  thoroughly 
understood  each  other;  no  need  of  thanks 
from  the  one  side,  nor  of  exhortations  from 
the  other. 

But  when  the  cry  of  "All  aboard"  came, 
and  the  locomotive  bell  was  sounding  its  warn-  ■ 
ing  note,  when  the  last  hand  grip  had  been 
given  and  the  last  good-by  spoken,  there  was 
the  gleam  of  moisture  in  both  men's  eyes. 

Donald  was  standii&g  now  on  the  platform 
between  two  coaches;  the  train  was  in 
motion. 

"Remember,  I'm  coming  east  to  that  New 
York  conference  in  the  fall,"  cried  Dana.. 
"I'll  stop  off  a  day  in  St.  Louis,  Donald, 
and  we'll  have  another  game  of  chess." 

The  train  had  glided  past,  the  conductor 
had  swung  himself  on  to  the  last  coach,  the 
clang  of  the  bell  had  faded  away,  the  friends 
of  the  departed  travelers  were  dispersing, 
and  the  leader  of  Bethlehem  stood  alone. 
For  a  moment  he  felt  alone. 

But  he  bestirred  himself,  and  with  a  happy 
smile  to  a  passing  brakeman  hurried  away. 

"Thank  God,  there  is  still  plenty  of  work 
to  be  done,"  were  his  murmured  words. 

Meanwhile   Donald   was  speeding  east- 
ward to  join  his  mother  once  again,  to  renew 
the  sacred  ties,  to  bring  joy  and  happiness 
to  the  faithful  heart  that  had  sorrowed  on 
his  account  but  had  never  wavered  in  its " 
;  love.    He  was  speeding  eastward  through  -. 
the  smiling  valleys  of  plenty,  onward  toward  " 
the  desert  whence  in  his  drifting,  derelict 
days  he  had  come — no  longer  the  slinking 
miserable  hobo  clinging  to  the  rods  of  a 
freight-car,  but  a  man,  every  inch  a  man, 
with  the  hallmark  of  serene  living  on  his" 
brow,  the  easy  poise  of  perfect  health,  the 
quiet    reserve    of    real    strength    both    of 
muscles   and   of_  will,   a  man   of   obviotis 
destiny  among  his  fellow-men,  the  proudly 
conscious  master  of  his  fate  and  captain 
of  his  soul. 
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BOOK  II.    THE  WORKER. 
CHAPTER  I 

AWAITING  THE   ABSENT  ONE 

NORAH !  Where  in  cloudland  have  you 
dropped  from  at  last?" 

The  speaker  was  a  young  woman  who 
had  jumped  up  from  a  reclining  chair, 
throwing  her  book  aside,  at  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  her  visitor.  The  latter  had 
approached  the  broad  veranda  by  the  lawn 
which  it  overlooked,  and  was  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  short  flight  of  steps  before  her 
coming  had  been  observed.  On  her  face 
was  a  demure  smile,  as  she  stretched  forth 
both  hands  in  frankly  affectionate  greeting. 

"Yes,  home  at  last,  Leslie,  and  right  from 
cloudland  as  you  say." 

"It  is  ages  since  I've  even  heard  from  you. 
But  I'm  becoming  accustomed  to  your 
prolonged  disappearances.  Where  have  you 
been  this  time?" 

"Oh,  still  doing  California,  as  I  said  I 
would.  This  time  it  has  been  the  Giant 
Forest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Oh,  you  poor 
little  stay-at-home!  You  cannot  conceive 
the  sublime  magnificence  of  the  scenes 
where  I  have  come  from." 

While  speaking,  the  young  girl — she  had 
just  crossed  the  borderland  of  the  twenties — 
had  drawn  off  her  long  gloves,  and  was  now 
carefully  stretching  them  into  shape.  This 
completed  to  her  satisfaction,  she  laid  them 
on  a  cane  table  near  at  hand,  and  proceeded 
to  remove  her  broad-brimmed  hat  with  its 
sweeping  white  ostrich  plumes.  She  was 
jabbing  the  dagger-like  jeweled  hatpins  into 
the  dainty  framework  as  she  continued: 

"Square  mile  after  square  mile  of  mighty 
sequoias  that  were  monarchs  of  the  forest 
before  King  Cheops  began  to  build  his 
pyramid  by  the  Nile.  Just  think  of  it! 
The  oldest  living  things  on  earth,  sentinels 
of  the  centuries,  silent  witnesses  of  all  the 
ages  in  the  recorded  history  of  man.  Oh, 
the  secrets  that  must  be  locked  up  in  their 
thick-barked  hearts  of  redwood !" 

Hat  and  pins  had  now  joined  the  gloves 
upon  the  table,  and  the  sun-browned  face  of 
the  giri  was  glowing  with  enthusiasm  that 
add^  to  its  rare  charm  and  beauty.  Her 
tailor-made  suit  of  white  serge  showed  to 
advantage  the  wdl-developed  and  lissome 
figure. 

"The  old  redwoods  have  made  you  quite 
a  poet,  dear,"  smfled  her  bleiirl  '   'ly. 


She  too  was  a  beautiful  and  handsome  girl, 
but  taller  and  statelier,  the  contrast  em- 
phasized by  the  dark  costimie  she  was 
wearing. 

"Oh,  but  I  can  be  quite  prosaic  too,"  pro- 
tested the  other  in  mock  solemnity,  dropping 
into  a  chair,  resting  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
and  her  chin  in  the  finger-tips  of  both  hands. 
"If  it  is  figures  you  want,  I  can  give  you 
them — ^pat.  There  is  the  General  Sherman 
tree  to  begin  with,  one  hundred  and  nine 
feet  in  circumference  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
in  height — I  think  that's  right;  Tve  got  it  all 
written  down  somewhere.  And  if  sawn  into 
lumber  it  would  yield — well,  well,  let  me 
see — ^just  ever  so  many  millions  of  shingles, 
fence-posts,  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

And,  sitting  up  erect,  she  laughed  merrily 
at  her  own  arithmetical  collapse. 

"But  really,  Leslie,  it*s  just  great,"  she 
went  on,  with  earnest  conviction  in  voice 
and  look.  "Auntie  and  I  went  up  to  the 
Sierra  Camp  for  a  week,  and  we  had  stayed 
a  month  before  we  realized  it,  and  then  it 
was  another  two  months  before  we  could 
make  up  our  minds  to  take  the  stage  down 
again.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high, 
and  it  was  only  the  growing  chilliness  of  the 
nights  that  brought  us  back  again  to  San 
Francisco.    Dear  old  San  Francisco!" 

With  the  words  of  fond  attachment,  she 
turned  and  gazed  down  upon  the  great 
landlocked  bay  outspread  before  her  like  an 
unrolled  chart.  The  house  stood  on  the 
commanding  eminence  of  Russian  Hill,  and 
in  the  clear  crisp  sunshine  of  a  September 
afternoon  the  twin  headlands  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  islands,  Alcatraz  castled  with  its 
military  prison,  the  clustered  cities  across 
the  waters,  the  background  of  rolling  hills — 
all  the  details  of  the  panorama  stood  forth 
with  the  sharply-cut  outlines  of  a  cameo. 

"Dear  old  San  Francisco!"  she  once  more 
murmured,  as  her  eyes  feasted  upon  the 
scene  glorious  in  itself  and  endeared  to  her 
from  days  of  earliest  childhood. 

*  *  So  you  are  glad  to  be  home  again ,  Norah  ?" 
said  her  companion  sympathetically. 

"Sure.  Always  glad  to  be  home  again — 
till  the  next  whimsy  for  roaming  comes 
along.  Auntie  declares  that  Fve  shown 
her  more  of  California  in  the  last  two  years 
than  she  ever  saw  in  the  fifty  preceding. 
But  every  Native  Daughter  of  the  Golden 
West  should  see  the  whole  of  our  magnificent 
domain — isn't  that  right,  Leslie?" 
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"I  suppose  so." 

The  words  fell  with  a  half  sigh,  and  a 
look  of  sadness  came  into  the  q;>^Lker's  soft 
brown  eyes.  Leslie  Sheldon  was  a  year  or 
two  older  than  her  friend  Norah  Carew. 
They  had  been  playmates  together  as  chil- 
dren, chums  dt  school  and  college,  and  were 
bosom  friends  still,  although  the  wandering 
propensities  of  the  one  had  of  late  led  to  fre- 
quent and  prolonged  periods  of  separation. 

"I  forgot,  my  dear,"  said  NonJi,  laying 
a  hand  on  that  of  her  companion.  ''You  are 
a  Native  Daughter  also,  but  these  days  you 
seem  never  to  take  even  a  week's  holiday 
out  of  San  Francisco." 

"Father  declares  that  he  dare  not  leave 
the  works  for  a  single  day.  You  know  that, 
Norah." 

"Bother  the  works.  Still  the  same  old 
trouble  with  the  unions?" 

"Growing  steadily  worse,  I'm  afraid. 
Mr.  Wilmington  tells  me  privately  that 
the  crisis  is  approaching — ^that  it  must  be  a 
fight  to  a  finish  before  the  end  of  another 
year.    Poor  old  father !" 

"It  is  Mr.  Wilmington,  I  think,  who  is  to 
blame.    He  keeps  egging  Mr.  Sheldon  on." 

"Oh,  no;  not  that.  Father  is  fighting  for 
a  sacreid  principle,  and  he  would  die  rather 
than  surrender." 

"Sacred  principle!  That's  Arthur  Wil- 
mington all  over — I  can  hear  the  very  echo 
of  hb  words.  Peace  to  me  is  the  most 
sacred  principle  of  all." 

"But  not  peace  that  would  mean  the 
yielding  of  one's  rights,  the  acceptance  of 
a  brutal  tyranny  that  would  make  the  em- 
ployer of  labor  a  cringing  slave.  Never, 
Norah,  never!    Father  is  absolutely  right." 

The  voice  rang  with  conviction,  the  tall 
figure  straighten^  itself  in  proud  determi- 
nation, the  wistful  sadness  but  a  moment 
before  in  the  brown  eyes  had  changed  to 
defiant  challenge. 

"Good  old  Leslie!"  laughed  Norah.  "In 
your  veins  runs  the  fighting  blood  of  your 
father." 

"I  am  sorry  for  father.  I  wish  he  had  the 
peace  and  rest  which  his  long  life  of  hard 
work  deserves." 

It  was  over  Norah 's  face  now  that  the 
shadow  of  sadness  stole. 

"I'm  sorry  for  him  too,  dear.  At  such  a 
time  he  should  not  be  single-handed  and 
alone."  Her  voice  had  fallen,  and  she 
leaned  closer  to  her  friend.  "Any  more 
news  of  Jimmy?"  she  whispered. 
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sighed  again.  Her  eyes  were 
studying  the  pattern  of  the  bright  Persian 
rug  at  her  feet;  Ae  did  not  raise  them  ipriiile 
she  answered. 

"The  last  was  from  Budapest— the  usual 
picture  card,  with  no  address  or  message. 
But  he  sailed,  for  New  York  in  August— on 
one  of  the  Hamburg-American  boats.'' 

"He  is  coming  back  again?  he  is  coming 
home?"  asked  Norah  eageriy. 

"I  cannot  say.  Mr.  Wilinington  got  the 
passenger  list  from  the  agent  he  employed 
in  Paris,  and  that  is  all  we  as  yet  know." 

"He  must  be  coming  home,"  exclaimed 
the  other,  decisively.  "I  know  it  I 
dreamed  it  up  among  the  sequoias."  She 
rose  and  placed  her  arm  affectionately 
around  Leslie's  shoulders. 

"We  shall  hope  so,"  said  Leslie  quietly, 
gazing  up  into  the  animated  face.  "We 
shall  hope  so,  dear.  I  am  trying  to  get 
father  to  speak  about  Jimmy,  to  know  that 
he  has  at  last  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  at  the 
very  first  word  he  closes  down  upon  me 
instandy.  Mr.  Wilmington  says  he  is  as 
implacable  as  ever — ^that  I  need  never  hope 
for  Jimmy  to  be  forgiven." 

Norah  made  a  little  moue  of  impatience. 

"The  eternal  Mr.  Wilmington !  I  wish  to 
goodness  he  would  mind  his  own  business. 
When  we  have  got  Jimmy  safe  back  here, 
Leslie  dear,  I'll  see  whether  Mr.  Sheldon 
won't  forgive  him.  The  idea!"  Then  her 
face  suddenly  softened.  "Wouldn't  it  be 
just  great,"  she  murmured,  "if  he  were  at  the 
works  now  to  stand  by  his  father's  side?" 

"It  is  what  should  be,  Norah.  Oh,  don't 
I  know  it?  Am  I  not  ashamed  that  my  only 
brother  should  have  thro>\Ti  every  sense  of 
duty  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven?" 

Norah  stooped,  and  pressed  her  cheek 
against  Leslie's. 

"There,  don't  cry,  honey,"  she  said  sooth- 
ingly. "You  may  be  sure  he's  sorry  now. 
Just  keep  your  mind  easy.  Jimmy's  coming 
back  to  you  and  to  us  all,  and  your  father 
will  be  the  very  first  to  get  on  the  telephone 
and  order  up  the  fatted  calf  for  dinner." 

CHAPTER  II 

A  GOOD   SAMARITAN 

MY  lad,  just  slip  your  arm  in  mine,  and 
hold  on  to  me.    Steady  now.    See, 
the  policeman  is  watching." 

"Right  you  are,  ol'  fellow.  We'll  have  a 
drink  together." 
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A  minute  or  two  later  Donald  Brodie  had 
the  swaying,  staggering  figure  safely  de- 
posited in  a  chair  at  the  rear  of  an  ice-cream 
parlor.  Without  was  one  of  the  bustling 
thoroughfares  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  a  sultry 
afternoon  for  the  month  of  September,  with 
almost  a  midsummer  blaze  of  sunshine. 

Donald  had  noticed  the  youth  in  a  side 
alley,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  evi- 
dently flung  from  the  back  door  of  some 
saloon,  and  apparently  seeking  the  only 
patch  of  shade  in  sight.  The  boy — he 
looked  little  older  than  a  boy — had  stretched 
himself  luxuriously  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cart  wheel,  and  was  gurgling  contentedly, 
quite  willing  to  take  a  snooze  on  this 
one  spot  of  comparative  coolness,  utterly 
indifferent  to  a  dozen  jeering  ragamuffins 
swarming  around  him,  unconscious  of  the 
slowly  approaching  policeman  already  fore- 
seeing the  advisability  of  ringing  up  the 
patrol  wagon. 

At  this  psychological  moment  Donald  had 
pressed  through  the  gathering  throng,  and 
his  prompt  intervention  had  saved  the 
youthful  victim  of  inebriety  both  from  his 
thoughdess  tormentors  and  from  the  ride 
that  would  have  meant  a  prison  tank  at  the 
journey's  end. 

"Too  bad,"  the  policeman  had  said  pity- 
ingly as  they  passed.  "You'll  look  after 
him,  sir?" 

"I'll  look  after  him,"  Donald  had  prom- 
ised. "He  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  added — 
truthfully,  for  to  Donald  Brodie,  the  rescued 
of  Bethlehem,  the  worker  there,  every  help- 
less fellow-creature  had  thenceforth  and  by 
right  become  an  object  to  be  compassionated 
and  befriended. 

He  had  given  his  order  to  a  colored  waiter, 
and  was  now  surveying  the  human  wreck 
that  had  drifted  into  his  protecting  care. 
There  the  youth  sat,  without  a  hat,  his  legs 
outstretched  close  together  and  straight 
before  him,  hands  thrust  in  trouser  pockets, 
chin  resting  on  his  breast,  a  beatific  smile 
i^n  his  face. 

"A  Sco'ch  highball!  That's  the  dope. 
Sco'ch  goes  every  time.    Eh,  oV  chap?" 

The  babbling  flow  of  alcoholic  friendli- 
ness went  serenely  on,  without  any  call  for 
Donald  to  express  either  assent  or  dissent. 
He  was  saddened  by  the  spectacle  before 
faim — was  already  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
next  stm  that  should  be  taken.  The  deli- 
catdy  msded  features  of  <  '  -face, 

the  natty  well-fitting  do  eral 


appearance  of  refinement  despite  the  handi- 
cap of  disordered  and  dust-stained  raiment, 
all  combined  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
Donald's  heart.  In  physique  the  youth  was 
a  litde  fellow;  but  a  bright  and  handsome 
little  fellow  when  in  his  sober  senses,  his 
rescuer  could  well  believe. 

"What  have  you  been  up  to,  sonnie?" 
asked  Donald,  in  cheerful  and  kindly  tone. 
The  question  was  more  to  gain  time  than  to 
elicit  an  answer,  for  he  had  noted  the 
growing  restlessness  of  his  thirsty  guest. 

"Oh,  beenhavin'anotherlittlewhirl.  Hang 
it  all,  that  nigger  must  have  fallen  asleep." 
And  he  reached  forth  a  hand  and  hammered 
the  bell  on  the  little  table  at  his  side. 

"Here  he  comes,"  said  Donald  quietly, 
as  tray  and  bearer  made  their  appearance. 

"An  ordah  like  that  takes  some  time, 
boss,"  grumbled  the  waiter,  as  he  set  down 
the  drinks.  One  was  of  a  pale  amber  hue, 
the  other  of  a  deeper  golden  yellow.  The 
latter  Donald  placed  before  his  guest  and 
raised  his  own  glass. 

"Good  luck,"  he  said,  with  a  steady  quiet 
look  at  the  youth. 

"Good  luck,  ol'  sport,"  replied  the  latter, 
lurching  for  the  tumbler  in  front  of  him,  and 
tossing  off  its  contents. 

"Wha'sh  that?"  he  spluttered,  as  he  set 
down  the  empty  glass,  and  curiously 
smacked  his  lips. 

"Pure  orange  juice,"  responded  Donald, 
with  a  smile.  "It  will  do  you  more  good 
than  all  the  Scotch  highballs  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  shucks!  Stung!"  murmured  the 
other,  casting  a  glance  around.  "And  this 
is  a  blooming  ice-cream  show!  Good  lor*, 
I  thought  it  was  a  bar  1" 

The  ridiculousness  of  his  situation  dawned 
upon  the  youth.  But  he  was  in  a  good- 
natured  mood,  for  he  laughed  aloud,  and 
slapped  Donald  jovially  on  the  shoulder. 

"You're  a  sport,  all  right,  ol'  man,  a  dead 
sport,  to  have  sprung  that  trick  on  Jimmy 
Sheldon." 

"Well,  Jimmy,  just  listen  to  reason,  like 
a  good  fellow,"  said  Donald,  gripping  the 
young  toper's  arm  and  holding  him  with  his 
eyes.  "You  know  quite  well  that  if  you 
wander  out  into  the  streets  again  in  yoiu: 
present  condition,  you'll  get  run  in  for  a 
certainty,  and  be  up  against  no  end  of 
shame  and  trouble.  My  home  is  only  a 
few  blocks  away.  Come  with  me,  old  man, 
have  a  rest  and  a  sleep,  and  pull  yourself 
together." 
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''But  wha'  'bout  those  highballs?  Can't 
go  all  the  af'noon  without  a  dnnk — 
abslutdy  imposh'ble." 

''We'll  take  something  home  with  us, 
Jimmy.  Trust  me,  my  boy,  as  you  have 
never  trusted  man  before — for  your  own 
sake,  trust  me.    Come,  we'll  go  now." 

As  if  under  a  resistless  dominant  spell, 
the  young  fellow  rose.  He  was  even  now  a 
little  steadier  on  his  feet. 

"All  right,  ol'  man.  We'll  take  a  botde 
home.    Come  'long." 

Arm  in  arm  they  left  the  ice-cream  parlor. 

"Nevah  got  an  ordah  befo'  for  a  whole 
tumblerful  of  orange  juice  straight,"  solilo- 
quized the  colored  waiter,  as  he  pocketed  the 
tip  Donald  had  slipped  into  his  hand,  and 
watched  the  receding  figures.  "That  young 
fellah's  got  a  load  for  siure." 

At  the  comer  of  the  street  was  a  family 
liquor  store,  its  window  filled  with  gaily 
labeled  bottles  in  rows  and  adorned  with 
highly  colored  oleographs  depicting  cool 
and  well-stocked  wine  cellars,  foaming 
steins  of  beer,  and  other  seductive  allure- 
ments for  the  thirsty  passer-by.  Jinuny, 
still  hatless,  ranged  himself  against  the 
plate-glass. 

"Remember  the  whisky — ^wha'sh  your 
name?    Wait  till  I  get  some  coin." 

He  began  to  fumble  in  his  trouser  pocket. 
There  was  a  period  of  silence — a  murmur 
of  surprise. 

"Whereas  my  money  gone?"  he  went  on, 
proceeding  now  with  both  hands  to  search 
through  all  his  garments.  "Well,  Fll  be 
jiggered!  Not  a  dime  left!"  And  he 
looked  up  at  his  companion,  dolefully  yet 
half-amusedly. 

"Somebody's  rolled  me,  right  enough," 
he  chuckled. 

"Well,  never  mind  that  just  now,"  replied 
Donald.  "Jimmy,  I  never  break  my  word, 
and,  if  you  still  insist,  I*ll  get  a  flask  of 
whisky  here.  But  I  want  some  oranges  too 
— there's  a  fruit  store  further  along." 

"All  right,  ol'  bird,"  assented  Jimmy, 
turning  in  the  lining  of  a  waistcoat  pocket. 
"You'll  take  the  oranges,  and  I'll  take  the 
whisky."  And  he  reached  out  again  for 
the  steadying  arm. 

"We'll  see,"  said  Donald,  with  an 
enigmatic  smile. 

Donald  Brodie's  home  was  in  a  quiet  tree- 
shaded  side  street,  one  of  a  long  row  of  tiny 
double-storied  houses,  each  with  its  patch  of 
green  lawn  and  a  small  front  porch  ap- 


proached by  half-a-docen  steps.  Seated  on 
the  porch,  amidst  a  brave  show  of  pot 
plants  and  flowering  vines,  and  with  a 
bright  brass  cage  swinging  overiiead  from 
which  came  the  piping  notes  of  a  canaiy, 
was  a  woman  whose  age  might  have  hem 
anything  between  fifty  and  sixty,  for 
though  her  hair  was  gray  her  cheeks  were  a 
dear  pink  and  white,  full  almost  with  the 
fullness  of  youth,  her  forehead  too  with 
scarce  a  wrinkle.  She  was  dressed  in  a  soft 
black  silk  gown,  relieved  by  dainty  white 
lace  around  the  neck. 

When  Donald,  with  his  hatless  companion 
holding  on  to  one  arm  and  a  big  paper  sack 
of  oranges  carried  on  the  other,  came  into 
view  along  the  street,  she  rose  and  watched, 
with  some  anxiety  yet  with  dawning 
comprehension. 

"A  friend,  mother,  Mr.  Sheldon,  wanting  an 
hour's  rest.  I'm  taking  him  to  my  room." 

That  was  all  Donald  said  as  the  two  men 
stepped  indoors.  Jimmy  looked  rather 
shamefaced  when,  in  passing,  he  met  the 
old  lady's  quiet  gaze;  but  he  bowed,  and 
murmured  as  best  he  could  a  co\uteous 
"How  do  you  do?" 

"Puir  weak  laddie!"  she  said  to  herself, 
when  the  door  had  closed.  "And  he  looks 
quite  genteel.  I  think  I'll  go  ben  and  make 
a  cup  of  good  strong  tea.    That'll  help  him.'' 

It  was  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  the 
good  Samaritan  sat  by  the  couch  on  which 
the  waif  that  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way 
had  stretched  himself.  After  the  tea  had 
been  partaken  of,  with  but  lukewarm  ap- 
preciation on  the  visitor's  part,  Donald  with 
infinite  patience  kept  up  an  aimless  con- 
versation, filled  mainly  with  rambling, 
sometimes  almost  incoherent,  reminiscences 
from  Jimmy's  side  of  adventures  and  so- 
called  "good  times"  in  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  half  a  dozen  other  European 
cities.  The  youth  had  called  more  than 
once  for  whisky.  But  the  fiask  stood  on  the 
table,  its  capsule  intact,  its  cork  still  un- 
drawn, for  through  Donald's  tactful  per- 
suasion or  compelling  influence  each  time 
an  orange  had  been  made  to  do  service  for  a 
drink.  As  hour  succeeded  hour,  the  talk 
of  the  youth  grew  more  rational,  and  be- 
tween times  there  came  restful  periods  of 
silence.  Then,  in  the  falling  darkness  of  the 
night,  Jimmy  fell  asleep. 

Donald  threw  a  robe  over  the  recumbent 
figure,  put  the  flask  away  in  a  little  cup- 
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board,  and,  leaving  the  door  of  the  room 
open,  tiptoed  downstairs.  In  the  parlor 
below  he  found  his  mother. 

"He  is  worth  the  saving,  mother  dear," 
said  Donald,  as  he  sat  down  beside  her. 
"It  will  mean  a  week's  nursing,  but  he's 
worth  it,  I'm  sure.  Comes  of  some  good 
family,  quarreled  with  his  father,  and  has 
had  a  wild  time  pretty  well  all  over  Europe, 
blowing  in  a  little  fortune  left  him  in  his 
own  right  by  his  mother's  will." 

"A  motherless  wean,"  commented  Mrs. 
Brodie,  pityingly. 

"But  he  has  a  sister  of  whom  he  is  very 
fond  and  proud.  Mother,  mother,  the  old 
mission  bells  are  ringing  that  brought  me 
back  to  you.  We  must  make  that  boy  fit 
and  well,  and  send  him  safe  home  to  his 
friends." 

"Fm  with  you,  Donald,"  she  replied, 
putting  her  arms  fondly  around  her  big 
stalwart  son,  and  drawing  him  to  her 
breast.  "I'll  help  you  all  I  can.  We'll  pass 
God's  good  work  along.  But  come  and 
have  your  supper  now.  It's  been  waiting 
a  long  time." 

Night  had  fallen  in  St.  Louis,  but  in  San 
Francisco  the  westering  sun  was  still  above 
the  Golden  Gate.  Two  men  had  joined 
the  girls  on  the  veranda  of  the  beautiful 
home  on  the  heights  of  Russian  Hill — its 
owner,  Richard  Sheldon,  and  his  friend 
Arthur  Wilmington.  The  former  was  a  tall 
man,  spare  of  person,  his  neatly  trimmed 
Vandyke  beard  quite  white,  but  his  eyes 
clear,  determined  looking,  full  of  youthful 
fire.  By  his  side  the  smooth-shaven  banker 
appeared  rotund  and  unctuous. 

They  were  a  merry  little  group  around 
the  afternoon  tea  table,  for  Norah,  whose 
place  was  quite  evidently  that  of  a  second 
daughter  in  the  household,  had  been  re- 
counting an  amusing  experience  wherein 
her  old  maiden  aunt  had  come  face  to  face 
with  a  brown  bear  amid  the  sequoias,  and 
had  scared  the  big  lumbering  animal  into 
ignominious  retreat  by  her  shrill  screams 
and  the  involuntary  waggling  of  her  Chinese 
parasol. 

"Aunt  Octavia  lost  the  chance  of  her  life 
fof  a  real  good  masculine  hug,"  laughed 
Norah,  at  the  close  of  her  vivaciously  told 
story. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  standing  behind  the  yotmg 
girl's  chair,  playfully  pinched  her  ear. 
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"You  are  the  same  little  madcap,  I  see," 
he  remarked;  then,  when  the  laughter  had 
subsided,  he  went  on:  "We  have  missed 
your  music  all  these  months.  Won't  you 
give  us  a  song  now?" 

"Oh,  there  is  hardly  time.  Auntie  will  be 
thinking  that  I  have  been  swallowed  by  the 
bear.  I  said  I  would  be  gone  only  twenty 
minutes,  and  I've  been  here  two  hours  or 
more." 

"Then  hve  minutes  longer  won't  make 
much  difference,"  suggested  Wilmington. 
"A  song,  Norah;  by  all  means  let  us  have  a 
song." 

With  frank  good-nature  she  rose,  and 
tripped  through  an  opened'  French  case- 
ment leading  from  the  veranda.  Mr.  Shel- 
don followed  her.  Wilmington  drew  his 
chair  a  little  nearer  to  Leslie's;  his  eyes 
rested  with  all  the  complacency  of  owner- 
ship on  the  beautiful  girl  in  the  first  bloom 
of  young  womanhood.  But  Leslie  was 
gazing  away  toward  the  Golden  Gate,  at 
the  crimsoned  and  empurpled  flush  of  the 
setting  sun. 

"What  shall  it  be,  Mr.  Sheldon?"  asked 
Norah,  as  she  took  her  seat  at  the  grand 
piano.  In  the  dim  twilight  of  the  curtained 
music-room  her  white-robed  figure  shone 
forth  conspicuously. 

"Any  of  your  old  favorites,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Sheldon,  as  he  settled  himself  in  an 
easy-chair. 

A  few  preliminary  chords  were  struck, 
and  then,  in  a  rich  contralto  voice,  arose  the 
song: 

"Bonnie  Charley's  noo  awa*  " — 

And,  when  the  refrain  came  round,  it  was 
the  very  soul  of  the  singer  that  sent  forth 
the  impassioned  appeal: 
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Will  ye  no  come  back  again?'* 


Out  on  the  veranda  Leslie  understood  the 
full  meaning  of  the  song,  for  her  lips 
trembled.  But  she  still  kept  her  eyes  on  the 
deepening  sunset  glow,  while  Wilmington 
watched  with  undisguised  admiration  the 
play  of  light  and  emotion  on  the  irradiated 
countenance. 

In  St.  Louis  Donald  had  returned  to  his 
vigil  by  the  sleeping  youth.  Jimmy  stirred 
resdessly;  he  was  dreaming,  for  the  mur- 
mured name  "Norah"  fell  on  Donald's  ear. 
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twelve  million  dollars  each  it  is  axiomatic 
that  if  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  decrease 
the  number  necessary  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  our  coasts  the  saving  will  be 
tremendous. 

The  13,000-mile  history-making  trip  of 
the  battleship  Oregon  was  not  necessary  to 
impress  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  canal,  but  without  ques- 
tion the  famous  cruise  of  that  San  Francisco- 
built  ship  was  an  important  factor  in  crystal- 
lizing public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  an  Isthmian  canal. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
had  the  canal  been  open  the  Oregon  could 
have  joined  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  forty-five 
days  less  time,  a  saving  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  might  aggregate  more  in 
actual  dollars  and  cents  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  canal. 

Sixteen-knot  steamers  will  make  the  New 
York-San  Francisco  run  through  the  canal 
in  fourteen  days.  Faster  steamers  of  the 
type  of  the  great  trans-Atlantic  liners  will  be 
able  to  cut  this  to  eleven  days.  What  possi- 
bilities this  new  route  will  offer  for  passenger 
and  freight  traffic!  From  New  York  the 
distance  through  the  canal  to  San  Francisco 
will  be  5,294  miles  as  against  13,107  miles 
via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  canal  will 
cut  the  distance  between  European  and 
California  ports  in  half.  We  can  look  for  an 
influx  of  labor  direct  from  Europe,  and  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  coast  needs 
the  right  kind  of  unskilled  labor. 

The  early  date  set  for  the  completion  of 
the  canal  has  impressed  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  considering  during  the  present 
session  the  problems  connected  with  its 
operation  and  future  management.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  declare  that 
these  questions  are,  in  a  way,  no  less  impor- 
tant or  intricate  than  the  engineering  prob- 
lems our  government  has  been  called  upon 
to  solve  since  the  inauguration  of  the  work. 
One  of  these  questions,  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  relates  to  the  tolls  to  be 
charged.  For  instance,  if  a  toll  rate  should 
be  fixed  that  would  pay  interest,  at  a  rate  as 
low  as  that  at  which  the  government  can 
borrow,  upon  the  cost  of  the  canal  and  cover 
operating  expenses  in  addition,  such  a  rate 
would  be  prohibitive  and  destroy  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  canal  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and,  in  fact,  to  probably  all  the  world. 

The  cost  of  the  canal  is  far  exceeding 
original  estimates.    The  minority  report  of 


the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers,  recom- 
mending a  lock,  canal  at  a  level  of  85  feet, 
estimated  the  cost  of  this  type  of  canal  to  be 
$139,705,200.  This  estimate  did  not  include 
the  $40,000,000  paid  the  French  Canal 
Company  for  their  rights,  and  the  $10,000,- 
000  which  the  Republic  of  Panama  received 
for  the  canal  zone.  This  would  have 
brought  the  total  cost,  under  the  original 
estimates,  up  to  $189,705,200.  To  date  the 
canal  has  actually  cost  $243,566,928.76,  and 
adding  to  this  the  amounts  paid,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  the  French  Canal  Company 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  grand  total 
aggregates  $293,566,928.76.  The  final  cost 
will  certainly  reach  $375,000,000.  The 
annual  operating  expenses  will,  according  to 
Colonel  Goethals,  amount  to  $3,000,000. 

In  making  the  statement  that  to  charge  a 
toll  rate  that  would  pay  interest  upon  our 
investment  of  $375,000,000  and  take  care  of 
operating  expenses  would  destroy  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  canal,  I  predicated  it 
upon  the  most  accurate  estimates  obtainable 
concerning  the  amount  of  tonnage  likely  to 
pass  through  the  completed  canal.  The 
report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
1899-1909,  contains  a  very  complete  report 
under  the  heading  "Cargo  tonnage  of  the 
existing  maritime  commerce  that  might  use 
an  Isthmian  canal,  1899-1909."  Three 
studies  were  presented,  two  made  by  the 
commission  and  one  by  the  new  Panama 
Canal  Company.  One  study  of  the  commis- 
sion was  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  our  own  countr)' 
and  those  of  several  European  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  many  tons 
of  cargo  or  actual  freight  the  trade  of  these 
countries  might  have  contributed  to  the  traffic 
through  an  American  interoceanic  canal  in 
1899,  while  the  other  study  of  the  commission 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  which  would  pass  through 
the  canal  in  1899.  The  Panama  Canal 
Company*s  study  was  likewise  on  a  vessel 
tonnage  basis. 

The  figures  contained  in  these  reports 
have  been  brought  down  to  date,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  the  quartermaster's 
department  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, and  without  going  into  unnecessary 
detail  as  to  their  sources  of  information  and 
the  methods  adopted  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion, they  estimate  that  7,000,000  tons 
net  register  may  be  considered  as  the  avail- 
able tonnage  in  191 5.    The  quartermaster's 
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dquitment  in  checking  up  the  figures  con- 

tained  in  the  report  of  1899,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  found  that  the  estimates 
as  to  the  increase  of  trade  between  certain 
countries  likely  to  make  use  of  the  canal  were 
working  out  as  predicted.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  7,000,000  ton  net  register 
estimate  is  not  far  from  what  the  actual  total 
will  be  when  the  canal  opens. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  toll  charges  will 
exceed  $r.oo  per  net  ton  based  upon  regis- 
tered tonnage.  This  would  pay  operating 
expenses  even  though  free  tolls  should  be 
granted  to  American  coastwise  shipping.  A 
$1.00  rate  would  also  allow  us  to  compete 
with  the  Suez  canal.  The  Suez  rates  per  net 
■  too  are  with  cargo,  7  francs,  25  centimes — 
$1.40;  when  in  ballast,  4  francs,  75  centimes 
— 91)  cents.  In  Januaiyof  thb  year  (1913) 
a  further  reduction  of  50  centimes  will  be 
made.  This  is  Danube  measurement,  which 
causes  the  rate  to  run  higher  compared  with 
net  register  tonnage,  American  measure- 
ment. 

The  advocates  of  free  tolls  for  American 
ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  contend 
that  the  canal  was  not  constructed  for  profit 
any  more  than  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors.  No  one  would  think  of  advocating 
a  toll  rate  for  our  ships  passing  up  or  down 
our  great  rivers.  They  are  constructed  to 
develop  commerce,  and  why  not  the  canal, 
is  the  pertinent  suggestion.  The  proposed 
lakes-to-the-gulf  deep  waterway  project  so 
strongly  advocated  in  certain  sections  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  eventually  cost  as 
much  as  the  Panama  Canal.  A  suggestion 
to  charge  tolls  through  that  waterway  would 
be  regarded  as  revolutionary.  The  writer 
has  a  bill  pending  for  free  tolls  for  American 
ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  It  is 
apparent  that  there  will  be  strong  opposition, 


but  there  are  many  earnest  advocates  of  tihis 
policy.  Presulent  Taft  in  bis  San  Fiandsco 
speech  at  the  ground-breaking  cerenumies 
for  the  Panama-Padfic  Exposition  favoied 
a  liberal  pdicy  toward  American  shlpfnog 
in  the  matter  of  tolls. 

The  question  of  how  far  we  can  go  in 
favoring  our  American  shipowner  under 
present  treaty  provisions  is  a  close  one,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  some  method 
will  be  worked  out  whereby  concessions  can 
be  made. 

Colonel  Goethals  strongly  favors  the  pcdicy 
of  establishing,  maintaining  and  operating 
dry-docks,  repair  shops,  yards,  docks, - 
wharves,  warehouses,  storehouses  and  other 
necessary  appurtenances  for  the  purpose  erf 
providing  coal  and  other  materials,  labor 
and  repairs  and  supplies  for  our  own  vessels 
and  for  passing  vessels  as  well  and  at 
reasonable  prices.  Much  of  the  necessary 
equipment,  the  president  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  points  out,  is  already  on 
the  zone  and  should  be  utilized. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  keenly  interested  in 
all  these  problems  which  concern  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal.  In  my  opinion  no  ques- 
tions of  greater  import  to  Pacific  Coast 
interests  have  been  before  Congress  for 
years.  Unwise  legislation  at  this  critical 
period  might  sorely  disappoint  us  in  our 
hopes  as  to  the  benefits  to  accrue  with  the 
opening  of  the  great  waterway.  The  Pacific 
Coast  should  receive  fair  treatment,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  will 
not  be  the  case,  for  Congress  gave  substan- 
tial evidence  of  its  interest  and  faith  in 
California  when  it  voted  to  invite  to  our 
shores  the  nations  of  the  world  to  celebrate 
what  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  great- 
est event  of  the  century — the  completion  oi 
an  Isthmian  canal. 
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NOT  merely  the  rising  but  likewise 
the  rising-and -falling  generalion 
on  Telegraph  Hill  for  the  blocks 
on  each  side  of  Barney  O'Ma- 
hony's  furnished  room  were  as 
familiar  with  the  fairies  as  if  they'd  all  to- 
gether attended  the  same  parochial  school. 
Barney  had  been  for  a  Cjuarter  of  a  century 
now,  Uie  Cook's  agent  on  the  ten  thousand 
personally-conducted  tours  from  Telegraph 
Hill  to  Fairyland  and  back.  Only  Cook 
never  had  such  an  agent.  And  'twas  well 
so — for  otherwise  that  useful  Arm  would  long 
since  have  been  bankrupted  striving  to  pay 
his  value. 

Telegraph  Hill,  from  the  slope  that  lay  in 
tiie  afternoon  sun  to  the  blasted  cliff  that 
hung  above  the  docks  on  the  eastern  water- 
front, might  be  searched  with  a  small  tooih- 
comb,  and  a  more  fitting  conductor  for 
Fuiyland  tours  could  not  be  found  than 
Barney.  For  he  himself  had  seen,  a  million 
times,  dandng  and  shouting  and  singing,  on 
the  ade  of  Slieve  Snacht,  more  fairies  than 
Fin  McCoole  could  shake  a  stick  at.  Three 
times  in  his  salad  days  he  had  been  carried 
(^  by  the  fairies  in  a  frolic,  and  whisked 
around  Ireland  and  home  again  in  quicker 
time  than  the  Union  street  trolley  car  flies 
down  the  Larkin  street  hill.  And  once,  too, 
on  a  beautiful  bright  moonlight  night,  when 
he  was  returning  from  the  wedding  of  a  sis- 
ter-in-law of  his  aunt's  husband's  first  cousin 
they  had,  in  a  gay  prank,  surrounded  him  on 
tiie  Misty  Moor,  and  wouldn't  let  him  move 
a  step  either  way  till  he'd  consent  to  ^g  for 
than  a  song  for  which  they  heard  he  was 
noted  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 


barony,  "My  Mary  of  the  Curlin'  Hair." 
And  sure,  he  himself  personally  knew — but 
why  go  on  multiplying  proofs  of  Barney's 
intimacy  with  fairydomP  There  wasn't 
a  child  in  all  the  blocks  up  and  down  the 
street — not  to  count  the  Oullanders  from 
cross  blocks — but  was  as  certain  as  that  he 
or  she  had  a  head  that  Barney  O'Mahony 
knew  almost  more  about  the  fairies  than  he 
did  about  his  prayers,  and  knew  Fairyland 
better  than  he  knew  the  docks  where  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  had  earned  his 
liver  and  bacon,  by  the  very  profuse  sweat 
of  his  whole  body — staggering  under  loads 
that  would  kill  a  camel. 

"But  is  there  no  fairies  anywhere  'ceptin' 
in  Ireland?"  earnestly  asked  little  crippled 
Charlie,  as,  with  three  luisold  copies  of  the 
evening  paper  under  his  arm  this  summer 
evening,  he  sat  upon  Barney's  knee,  the  cen- 
ter of  a  group  of  seventeen  youngsters,  every 
one  as  earnest  and  as  dirty  as  himself— out- 
side Miss  Hogan's  stationery  -  toys  -  dgars  - 
tobacco  -  pretzel  -  and  -  candy  store. 

"God  bless  ye,  no,  Charlie!"  Barney  sakl, 
stroking  a  brown  head  that  had  never  been 
profan«i  by  a  hat  and  seldom  by  a  comb. 
"Ireland  is  the  wan  and  only  spot  for  the 
fairies — yeseel never  tol'ye, did  I,howit  was 
that  the  fairies  firstcometolrelandandwhyit 
was  that  they  come  to  Ireland  at  all,  at  all?" 

Sixteen  other  little  voices  joined  Chadie 
in  immediate  response.  "No,  ye  never  tol' 
ua,  Barney;  do  tell  us  now." 

"Y«  mind  that  time  when  Lucifer  riz'  the 
nictitn  in  Heaven?"  said  Barney. 

"No,  Bani^"  said  Charlie  promptly. 
"When  nu  that?" 
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Baroey  looked  down  into  the  upturned 
brown  eyes,  and  then  smiled  reflectively. 

"OhI  'twasn't  this  afternoon  anyhow, 
Charlie,  or  else  you  wouldn't  o'  had  them 
three  papers  left  over,"  Charlie  looked 
down  somewhat  sadly  at  the  three  papers 
whose  loss  he  had  temporarily  forgotten. 

"But,  buck  up,  Charlie!"  said  Barney, 
giving  him  an  affectionate  shake  with  his 
encircling  arm.  "Good  times  are  comin' 
again.  The  cabbages  is  bloomin'  and  the 
praties  'ill  soon  be  ripe.  It  was  hundreds 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  ago 
when  this  happened." 

Charlie's  eyes  grew  wide  with  wonder  to 
know  that  time  could  be  so  long  and  great. 

"And  there  was  no  extrys  got  out  then 
either"  continued  Barney.  "There  wasn't 
any  newspapers  and  any  newsboys  and  there 
wasn't  any  little  fellows  that  didn't  keep 
their  noses  clean,  like  Tommy  Simmons 
there." 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago"  said  Charlie 
very  earnestly — with  a  far-away  look,  view- 
ing Tommy  Simmons  as  he  manipulated  his 
nose  with  the  tail  of  his  coat. 

'Troth  it  was,"  said  Barney,  and  he  went 
on  with  the  story. 

"Well,  it  was  in  this  long,  long-ago  time, 
when  there  wasn't  any  Telegraph  Hill  or 
any  boats  on  the  bay  or  any  mer 


or  any  woH'  at  all,  at  all,  that  the  Bhiniext 
angel  in  Heaven  was  Lucifer — who  is  now  a 
divil,  and  this  Ludfer  was  such  a  great  and 
such  a  beautiful  and  such  a  shiny  angel,  with 
a  goold  and  silver  suit,  and  kid  boots,  and  a 
hat  made  of  all  diamonds  and  pearis  and 

Sels — such  a  great  and  wonderful  and 
utiful  angel  that  all  the  Other  angels 
worshiped  and  envied  and  brought  boxes  of 
candies  and  toys  and  vi'lets  and  every  nice 
thing  they  could  think  of  that  at  last  the  poor 
man's  head  got  turned  and  he  thought  he  was 
It — the  rale  boss  of  the  heavenly  city.  Then 
up  bounced  a  broth  of  an  Irish  boy  named 
Michael  and  says,  'There's  one  angel  here 
who'll  punish  this  man  for  his  presuinpdon. 
I'll  taich  him  his  proper  place — and  lower — 
or  know  the  raison  why.' 

"  'Good  man,  Michael,'  shouts  a  hundred 
thousand  of  ihe  angels,  'and  we'll  see  that  ye 
get  fair  play.' 

"  'Good  man,  Lucifer,'  imaidiately  shouts 
a  hundred  thousand  other  of  the  angels, 
'and  we'll  stand  at  your  back.' 

"Then  Lucifer  headed  his  army  saying, 
'Boys,  let  us  give  'em  the  best  throundn'  ever 
they  got  in  all  their  bom  days.'  And 
Michael  headed  his  army  and  he  said  'Now, 
boys,  at  them,'  says  he,  'and  don't  laive  one 
of  them  that  you  don't  bundle  over  the 
balcony  and  down  to  his  proper  place.  The 
man  who  cries  Marcy,'  says  Michael,  '111 
marcycray  him.' 

"And  at  it,  tooth  and  nail,  with  a  whoop 
like  red  Indians  they  went,  .^nd  such  a 
malavoguin'  match  was  never  seen  afore  or 
since.  It  made  the  Fair  of  Farney  look  like 
a  Paice  Conference.  Up  and  down,  and 
round  and  round  for  five  solid  hours  they 
fought  and  malavogued  each  other,  tossin' 
and  tramplin'  and  smashin'  tables  and 
chairs,  the  beautiful  glass  vases,  the  chan- 
delier, the  eight-day  dock,  and  everything 
smashable  within  the  walls  of  Heaven. 

"But,  of  course,  there  could  be  but  one 
end  to  the  fight,  for  the  Good  Man's  in- 
fluence was  on  the  side  of  Michad  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  Michael  and  what  was 
left  of  his  hundred  thousand  at  the  end  of 
the  five  hours'  fight  overcome  Lucifer  and 
what  was  left  of  his  hundred  thousand,  and 
neck  and  crop  bundled  them  out  of  Heaven 
over  the  balcony  railin',  and,  heels  overhead, 
sent  them  tumblin'  for  ten  years  down, 
down,  down,  down,  down — into  Hell. 

"And  it's  Michael  was  the  proud  man  that 
he  had  been  able  to  help  overcome  these 
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enemies.  But  happenin'  to  cast  his  eye 
round  litm,  what  do  you  think  did  he  see 
but  another  hundred  thousand  angels 
perched  upon  tables  and  shelves  and 
crowdin'  and  scroojin'  in  the  comers,  all 
tremblin',  and  the  color  o'  the  bed-sheet  in 
face  from  fear — a  hundred  thousand  who 
had  neither  the  manfulness  to  take  sides 
with  Michael  nor  with  Lucifer,  but  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  lay  low  till  the 
trouble  was  over.  And  I  tell  ye,  that  if 
Michael  had  been  an  enraged  man  at  Luci- 
fer, he  was  a  ten  times  madder  man  with 
these  craitures. 

"  'Stand  forth'  says  he,  'you  worthless 
angels  that  aren't  worthy  of  the  name  of 
angels — stand  forth,  an'  take  what's  comin' 
to  yous.' 

"Forth  in  the  middle  of  ihe  floore  the 
hundred  thousand  angels  come,  looking  pit- 
cously  up  at  Michael.  For  they  knew  well 
it  was  their  boundin'  duty  to  fight  for  the 
God  that  had  made  them  and  who  had  al- 
ways been  a  kind  Father  to  them. 

"  'What  am  I  goin'  to  do  with  yous,  any- 
way'? says  Michael,  moidhered  entirely  to 
think  what  was  their  proper  punishment. 

"  'Have  pity  on  us,  Michael,  have  pity 
on  us'  says  they. 

"  '  'Tis  small  pity  you  desarve'  says  Mich- 
ael. '  'Tis  the  likes  of  ye  that  are  the  curse 
of  every  district  ye're  in'  says  he.  'Ye  arn't 
bad  enough  for  hell  since  you  didn't  raise 
hands  against  the  Good  Man — but  ye're 
not  good  enough  for  Heaven  since  ye  didn't 
shoulder  your  guns  and  swords  for  Him. 
I'll  not  bundle  ye  to  hell  as  I  might,  but  I'll 
banish'yefrom  Heaven.' 

"At  that  there  went 
Up  from  them  hundred 
thousand  poor  craitures 
a  wail  that  you  might 
hear  at  the  Cliff  House, 
the  most  heart-rendln' 
that  ever  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  man.  It  even 
rent  poor  Michael's 
heart — for  the  gentle 
tenderness  was  in  his 
nature. 

"'But,'  says  he, 
then,  'poor  craitures 
I'll  give  you  the  choice 
of  where'll  you  go  to. 
Of  all  the  stars  in  the 
sky  and  all  the  beauti- 
ful lands  in  the  worl' 


you  have  your  own  choosin'.  Name  your 
place  of  eale  and  there  I'll  send  ye.' 

"  'Well,'  says  the  poor  craitures,  says  they, 
back  again  to  him,  'if  we  must  be  banished 
from  Heaven — and  'tis  likely  we  desarve  it 
— let  us  live  at  least  in  the  land  that  for  vir- 
tue and  beauty,  fun  and  gaiety,  mirth  and 
merriment,  joy,  heart- happiness  and  con- 
tent is  nearest  to  Heaven — Ireland.' 

"  'Ireland,  it'll  be  then'  says  Michael, 
says  he. 

"Out  of  Heaven,  then,  all  these  hun- 
dred thousand  poor  craitures  were  cast,  and 
down  through  the  skies  they  come  tumblin', 
tumblin'  and  fell  thick  as  snowllakes  on  the 
green  hills  of  Ireland  and  in  all  the  lovely 
bays  around  it.  They  that  fell  into  the  says 
became  mermaids — and  they  that  fell  upon 
dry  land  became  fairies.  And  there  they 
have  remained  ever  since,  baskin'  on  the 
rocks  in  the  beautiful  bays  of  the  Imerald 
Isle  or  dancin'  on  its  hillsides,  and  in  their 
happy  hearts  thankin'  Michael  and  thankin' 
God  for  givin'  them  such  a  joyous  banish- 
ment. 

"And  thanks  be  to  God,  says  I  from 
my  heart  (hat  He  has  comforted  them:  and 
all  Irish  men  and  women  pray  night  and 
momin'  that  on  the  Last  Day,  God's  heart 
will  be  melted  to'r'st  them,  and  that  con- 
sidherin'  they  have  suffered  enough  punish- 
ment by  such  a  long  banishment.  He'll  call 
them  back  to  Heaven  once  more." 

"I  wish,"  said  crippled  Charlie  with  a 
sigh — speaking  after  a  minute's  loud  silence 
— "I  wish  they  had  choosed  San  Francisco," 

"Oh!  but  what  would 
poor  ould  Ireland  do 
then  ?"  said  Barney, 
with  the  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

There  was  another 
pause.  "That's  true" 
said  crippled  Charlie 
resignedly. 

"But  never  mind" 
said  Barney,  giving 
Charlie  an  affectionate 
squeeze,  "there's  a  Gal- 
waycaplain  thut'ssailed 
his  schooner  The  Molly 
Bawn— which  I  helped 
to  ballast  in  old  times 
—between  Ireland  and 
New  York,  these  many 
years.    Himself  told  me 


once  he'd  have  tried  to  get 

me  a  small  cargo  of  the 

Irish    fairies,    only    ihey 

cari't  stand  what's  called 

trance  shipment  at  New 

York,  through  the  custom 

house.    But  wait,  says  he, 

the    Canal  will-  soon  be 

ready,  and  I'll  be  makin' 

a  straight  run  through  to 

San  Francisco    with    the        -tim  uoiij  Rawn 

first   of    the   boats,    and  ^f*^ '' 

there'll  be  free  trade,  says 

he.     So,  if  the  fairies  will  consent  to  travel 

— and  it's  meself  is  in   good  behopcs  that 

hy  1915  they  will — then   San  Frandsco  '11 

be  like  Fairyland  for  the  youngsters." 

Eighteen  pairs  of  eyes  of  all  colors  im- 
mediately leaped  in  eighteen  little  heads. 

"Oh!  Gee  crickey!"  said  Charlie,  letting 
his  unsold  papers  tumble  to  the  ground,  un- 
cared  for,  as  he  joyfully  clapped  his  hands. 


The  Pre 

By  Klla  M.  ; 

Today  is  ours,  this  mom 
So  quaff  the  cup  of  joy  kmu  iaic=  ucstuw , 
"To  all  we  love"  the  toast,  and  vow  with  me 
No  draught  more  precious  flows  in  Arcady! 


Eating  and  Sleeping  the  Stranger 

How  the  Tradition  of  Hospitality  in  San  Francisco  Fits  the  Exposition  City 

for  Its  Duties  as  Host  of  the  Nation  in  1915 — Three  Great  Hotels, 

L-eading  a  Phalanx  of  Hostelries,  Demonstrate 

That  "San  Francisco  Knows  How!" 


By  Rrrus  Steele 


SAN  FRANCISCO  has  stuck  in  the 
mind  of  the  world  traveler  because 
this  is  the  town  where  he  never 
I  wasted  a  minute  wondering  where 
he  was  to  eat  and  sleep.  In  fact, 
when  the  matter  of  "feed  and  feathers" 
forced  its  way  into  consciousness  it  was 
merely  to  make  him  marvel  at  the  distinctive 
excellence  of  both.  It  wati  in  San  Francisco 
that  somelxKly  found  no  impoliteness  in  dis- 
cussing food  for  the  reason  that  here  cookery 
takes  its  place  among  the  arts. 

How  is  it  that  the  city  entertains  its  guest 
in  a  way  to  keep  him  talking  while  he  jour- 
neysfrom  BangortoBangkok  and  from  Terre 
Haute  to  Teheran  ?  Tradition.  That's  sum 
and  substance.  The  original  San  Francisco 
was,  of  geographical  necessity,  a  world  of, 
for  and  by  itself.  Also  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  was  easier  to  spend  the  superfluity  of  gold 
for  doughnuts  than  for  diamonds.  Such 
doughnuts !  using  the  term  to  cover  a  multi- 
\  imy  of  edible  dainties,  delicacies 
9  embracing  what  they  knew 


in  the  kitchens  of  Paris,  Rome  and  St. 
Petersburg;  also  embracing  a  great  deal 
they  did  not  know  in  either  of  those  places 
because  it  began  right  here  as  the  fruits  of 
original  culinary  research  carried  on  under 
an  ample  endowment.  When  the  era  of 
utter  prodigality  had  passed,  some  of  its 
institutions  remained,  (.'alifomia  was  now 
growing  gold  in  fields  rather  than  picking 
it  out  of  seams  and  the  mint  was  no  longer 
running  nights  to  stamp  the  ingots;  yet  it 
was  perfectly  plain  to  San  Francisco  that  it 
could  not  and  would  not  sufier  any  curtail- 
ment in  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  its 
hospitality.  After  half  a  century  the  city 
would  as  lief  change  its  name  as  its  tradition. 
The  exact  fact  is  that  the  town  shares  with 
the  visitor  a  pudding  it  should  have  stirred 
in  any  event. 

The  silk  comforter  has  always  been  on  the 
spare  room  bed.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
itinerants  were  forced  to  sojourn  in  tents. 
But  when  the  "transient"  moved  out  of  the 
tent  he  moved  into  a  palace.    It  is  almost 
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be3wnd  belief  how  thoroughly  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  new  West  was  imbued  with  the 
feeling  that  in  the  item  of  extravagant  hos- 
pitable entertainment  it  must  begin  where 
the  eastern  cities  left  off.  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  a  western  enthusiast  was  arguing  in 
New  York  the  necessity  of  the  early  com- 
pletion of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and 
some  doubter  asked  scornfully  what  would 
be  the  western  terminus  of  the  road,  the  San 
Franciscan  replied,  "The  Palafce  Hotel !" 

The  C.  P.  has  been  completed  a  long  lime, 
but  the  way  the  Palace  and  other  hotels 
manifest  their  importance  in  the  things  that 
today  cluster  at  the  western  terminus  argues 
mighty  strongly  for  the  greatest  success  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition — ^argues,  too, 
the  possibility  of  putting  flesh  upon  the 
bones  of  this  tale. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1906  half  the  popu- 
lation was  sleeping  outdoors  for  want  of  a 
roof,  and  when  the  fleet  came  into  the  har- 
bor in  May,  1908,  on  its  round-the-world 
flitting,  the  towTi  turned  in  at  night  after 
having  tucked  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  visitors  comfortably  into  bed. 
The  big  conventions  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  and  the  Eagles  in  the 
summer  of  191 1  so  far  fell  short  of  crowding 
the  guest-chamber  as  to  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  the  city  might  now  entertain 
fifty  thousand  strangers  without  sending  the 
children  to  sleep  in  the  coal  scuttle.  It  is 
so  certain  that  by  19 15  the  natural  expan- 
sion will  accommodate  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  Exposition  officials  have  merely 
to  look  after  the  possible  excess  of  that  num- 
ber which  may  visit  the  city  at  one  time. 

Blubber  is  scarce.  This  must  be  ad- 
mitted; but  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
visitor  from  the  North  Pole  (maybe  gum- 
drops  would  do  in  his  case !)  the  city  is  pre- 
pared to  dine  a  visitor  from  anywhere  on 
earth  with  such  knowledge  and  assurance 
as  to  trick  his  gastronomic  economy  into  be- 
lieving it  sits  at  table  beneath  its  own  native 
nipa  thatch  or  tinseled  dome.  Ishi,  the 
most  primitive  of  men,  looks  into  a  San 
Francisco  cafe  at  the  dinner  hour  or  after 
the  theater  and  fancies  he  is  gazing  upon  not 
a  feast  of  every  day,  but  some  rare  and 
marvelous  devotion.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
if  Ishi,  like  the  human  remainder  of  the 
world,  announces  himself  an  enthused  con- 
vert to  such  devotions. 

San  Francisco  hospitality — such  of  it  as 
may  be  encompassed  in  the  walls  of  hostel- 


ries — ^is  a  good  asbestos  thing  that  peniflta 
from  pre-igneous  days.  It  is  a  warm  red 
thread  that  runs  through  the  woof  of  the 
old  city  and  through  the  woof  of  the  new. 
For  sixty  years  it  has  been  the  city's  most 
alluring  characteristic.  What  the  guest 
fmds  awaiting  him  is  what  has  always 
awaited  the  guest;  it  has  changed  not  more 
nor  less  than  the  guest's  manners  and  attire — 
a  few  concessions  to  fashion,  in  heart  and 
purpose  the  same  that  used  to  be. 

For  visible,  outward  signs  of  this  intangl* 
ble  hospitable  quality  one  finds  the  chief 
exemplars  in  the  three  great  hotels  of  the 
city,  an  old  one,  a  middle-aged  one,  and  a 
new  one — the  Palace,  the  St.  Francis  and  the 
Fairmont — though  all  three  are  physically 
new  since  1906.  It  is  worth  going  a  little 
into  the  considerations  that  made  and 
shaped  these  three  concerns.  How  many 
rooms  each  has  or  how  many  dollars  either 
cost  are  matters  that  whoever  is  interested 
may  run  down  for  himself;  such  prosaic 
non-essentials  have  no  place  in  this  brief 
romance  of  the  dream  of  the  biggest  dreamer 
(meaning  the  Palace),  the  vision  of  a  guest 
mansion  (the  St.  Francis)  that  rested  pow- 
erfully upon  a  Scotsman  until  he  set  out  to' 
move  even  a  Presbyterian  church  to  give  it 
material  form,  the  filial  sentiment  of  a 
monument  (the  Fairmont)  on  the  Hill  of  the 
Bonanza  Kings. 

Early  San  Francisco  felt  often  the  hand 
of  a  dreamer  of  such  dreams  as  might  not  be 
dreamed  except  in  this  gilded  West.  Ralston 
was  a  dreamer  with  a  rare  way  of  making  his 
dreams  come  true.  Ralston  dreamed  the 
Palace  Hotel.  He  commanded  architect  and 
artist  to  build  in  a  city  that  hadn't  yet  a  rail- 
road running  into  it,  a  hotel  by  every  com- 
parable standard  and  measurement  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world.  When  his  house  was 
ready  Ralston  revealed  his  other  dreams  of 
furnishing,  of  service,  of  c(iuipmcnt,and  of  a 
wholly  unique  cordiality  toward  any  man 
whom  fate  directed  in  at  the  door.  The 
courteous,  trusting,  hospitable  spirit  of  the 
gold  fields,  as  refined  through  Ralston, 
came  to  be  the  operative  principle  of  what 
was  not  so  much  a  hotel  as  it  was  an  insti- 
tution. Does  any  of  the  original  spirit  in- 
here in  the  place  today?  Well,  in  those 
days — the  early  70's — men  in  tall  hats,  high 
chokers  and  varnished  boots  discussed  the 
issues  of  the  day  as  they  faced  the  hotel  bar 
and  drank  oach  other's  health  at  two-bits 
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a  drink;  today  men  in  low  hats,  low  collars 
and  low  shoes  elbow  their  way  to  the  rail 
and  for  some  reason  pay  (or  a  drink  what 
they  won't  pay  in  any  other  hotel  bar  in 
America — two- bits ! 

Ralston's  conception  of  a  guest  was  as  of 
a  friend,  and  few  things  were  ever  good 
enough  for  Ralston's  friend.  He  had  to  get 
along  with  the  best  the  worid  afforded,  and 
Ralston  never  parleyed  over  the  cost. 
Every  one  of  his  thousand  spacious,  high- 
ceiled  rooms  must  have  a  huge  mirror  that 
doubled  its  size.  The  order  for  those  mir- 
rors is  said  to  have  no  duplicate  in  plate- 
glass  annals.  Whole  quarries  wyrc  depleted 
to  furnish  marbles  for  Ihe  mantels.  An  open 
fireplace  in  every  room  and  a  marble  manttl 
and  mirror  alwve  every  fireplace.  Dttwn 
in  the  basement  the  steward  looked  up  from 
the  Carrara  slab  that  supported  his  sheet  as 
he  wrote  the  menu  to  gaze  at  his  full  reflec- 
tion in  a  beveled  French  plale  l<x>klng-i<lass 
such  as  Cleopatra  would  ha\e  given  a 
pyramid  for. 

No  known  furniture  was  good  enough. 
Every  bedstead,  every  bureau,  every  taMe 
and  chair  was  de.signe<l  fur  its  place  and 
environment  and  was  cut  nut  of  primo  vtre 
wood    brought    for    the    purpose   from  the 


heart  of  the  .South  American  forest.  There 
would  be  no  wood  of  the  kind  obtainable  to 
mend  a  broken  chair,  but  ihc  chair  never 
broke!  All  that  wonderful  furniture — 
furniture  that  never  could  be  added  to  be- 
cause of  an  absolute  distinctiveness  of  type 
— showed  no  slightest  sign  of  wear  when, 
after  thirty  years,  It  pas.se<i  in  llames. 

No  other  holel  ever  enabled  its  guests  to 
alight  from  Iheir  carriages  in  a  tropical 
palm  court  in  the  heart  of  ihe  house. 

For  chef  they  found  Mergenlhaler,  who 
remained  in  the  kilchen  for  a  thinl  of  a  cen- 
tury. When  he  left  he  went  straight  to 
Heaven,  his  thoughtful  patrons  declare. 
Before  coming  to  the  I'alaic  Mergenthaler 
had  kept  royalty  conscious  of  an  clge  on 
appetite.  He  had  iHnc'l  kings  and  then  dis- 
cusseii  kingly  poliiies  with  ihem  in  what- 
ever tongue  happened  to  be  (heir  own.  He 
was  a  scholarly  gentleman  who  made  his 
work  his  art,  who  purveyed  the  visiling 
grand  duke  as  his  ducal  highness  wm  wont 
to  be  puneye*!  in  Petersburg  or  Mom;ow, 
Mergenlhaler  knew  what  i"  '  ml  and 
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Ralston's  dream  come  true  pleased  men 
beyond  words.  Among  guests  burned  out 
in  1906  were  some  who  had  registered  when 
the  Palace  opened  in  1873.  Employees, 
having  become  harmonious  parts  of  the  in- 
comparable machinery  of  sen'ice,  loved  to 
stay  on  and  on  and  on.  Reitcr  has  taught 
the  waiters  in  his  compulsory  college  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  Harry,  the 
colored  "boy,"  has  taken  the  hats  at  the 
dining-room  entrance  for  thirty  years  with- 
out ever  handing  a  guest  the  wrong  hat. 
Once  they  tried  him  out — it  was  years  ago 
that  anybody  was  foolish  enough  to  under- 
take such  a  thing  and  the  boomerang  test  is 
a  chapter  of  Palace  histor)-.  While  his 
friends  looked  on,  a  prominent  man  refused 
his  own  tile  and  said  brusquely,  "Harrj', 
what  do  you  mean  by  offering  me  a  hat  that 
is  not  my  own?" 

"Maybe  it  ain't  yo  hat,  sah,"  Harry  re- 
plied, "but  it's  the  hat  you  gave  me  when 
you  went  in." 

California  histor)'  moved  back  and  forth 
in  the  Palace  corridors;  the  names  of  men 
quartered  in  the  house  would  read  like  a 
roster  of  the  great  names  of  the  state's 
annals.  At  times  the  afternoon  cocktail 
crowd  (or  whatever  they  drank  for  cock- 
tails in  those  days)  had  all  the  distinguished 
exclusivcncss  of  a  diplomatic  corps  recep- 
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tion  at  the  White  House.  This  crowd  made 
the  state  laws,  perfected  great  deals  on 
'change.  Lots  of  ambitious  men  strolled 
through  the  Palace  bar  of  an  aftemoon 
without  ordering  a  drink.  They  had  the 
two-bits  but  they  did  not  have  the  nerve  I 

The  old  Palace  Hotel  taught  the  people  ' 
how  to  eat  and  how  to  live.  It  educated  the 
world  to  California  as  no  other  school  or 
institution  did  or  could  do.  Princes,  presi- 
dents, personages  rich  in  pocket  or  rich  in 
name — all  found  themselves  amply  con- 
tained here  with  no  apparent  bulging  of  the 
walls.  The  ttotii'eau  riche  who  coi^d  pre- 
empt one  of  its  ballrooms  for  a  night  might 
entrap  real  society.  The  merchant  from 
the  interior  spent  a  week  in  the  Palace  and 
carried  of!  its  spirit  to  use  as  a  leaven  in  his 
town.  In  this  way  all  California  is  vaatljr 
indebted  to  the  old  hotel  that  was  more  than 
hotel. 

The  manners  and  customs  that  took  on 
the  strength  and  color  of  tradition  in  the  old 
Palace  are  not  extinct.  The  new  house 
expresses  the  new  spirit  of  building.  The 
conveniences  that  had  not  lieen  invented  in 
Ralston's  time  are  there.  The  marble  is  not 
in  the  form  of  mantels  but  is  spread  upon  the 
walls.  There  is  modem  furniture.  There 
are  softer  woods,  softer  cushions,  softer 
carpets   to   fit   a   softer   generation.     The 
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saw  this  hotel  in  a  vt^on  lay  in  the  fact  that 
first  he  found  his  garden  ready  and  waiting 
and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  bring  on  the  en- 
chanted castle.  Churches  are  very  scarce 
on  Union  Square  now,  but  the  wholesome 
message  of  this  caravansary  is  felt  through- 
out the  parish  of  the  world. 

Upon  a  natural  acropolis  commanding 
the  finest  waterscape  of  Western  America, 
the  daughters  of  James  G.  Fair  erected  a 
new  sort  of  monument  to  the  name  and 
memory  of  their  father.  They  called  it  the 
Fairmont.  By  that  act  they  signaled  out 
their  father  for  veneration  upon  that  same 
hill  once  shared  by  many  members  of  the 
glittering  community  of  the  Bonanza  Kings. 
The  plethoric  fortunes  made  mostly  on  the 
Comstock  converted  this  Gibraltar  emi- 
nence into  a  fit  and  exclusive  aerie  for  the 
eagles  of  finance.  The  shoulder  of  Nob 
Hill,  the  happiest  square  upon  its  whole 
surface,  the  daughters  chose  for  the  house 
that  was  to  remember  Fair. 

Site,  scene,  exhilaration  of  the  hill  air — 
something  inspired  the  architect  to  plan  a 
palace  worthy  the  setting.  One  might 
almost  think  the  palace  always  stood  there, 
waiting  only  the  coming  of  a  dreamer  with 
eyes  to  behold  it,  who  should  outline  it  in 
stone  so  that  the  merest  eanhllng  could  see. 
You  see  it  best  from  a  deck  in  mid-bay. 
Perhaps  it  is  never  finer  than  from  a  liner 
coming  in  from  the  orient. 

Outwardly  and  inwardly  it  is  as  spacious 
as  location  and  purpose  would  suggest. 
WTiatever  of  Fair  it  may  or  may  not  express, 
it  does  not  fail  lo  express  the  simple  bigness 
of  his  limes.  Its  interior  blends  the  quantity 
of  those  limes  and  the  quality  of  these. 

The  terrace  below  the  Fairmont  windows 
and  yet  above  its  lowest  floors,  is  a  sort  of 


enchanted  mesa  that  is  green  and  conven- 
tional by  day  and  finest  at  night  when  dark- 
ness has  shut  out  everything  around  it. 
Apples  of  gold  they  look  like — lanterns  that 
ought  never  to  have  a  glass  but  only  the 
oiled  silk  that  originally  encased  and  soft- 
ened the  lights — illumine  the  place  and  pre- 
pare the  spectator  for  dainty  apparitions, 
fairy  things,  to  spring  from  nook  and  foun- 
tain. Here  is  a  hanging  garden  al^ve  the 
bay  that  may  not  be  Babylonian  in  arrange- 
ment but  that  surely  is  in  beauty. 

One  entrance  to  the  Fairmont  is  near 
a  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  porte-cochere 
at  the  other  side.  A  tunnel  and  a  lift  wipe 
out  the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  After 
the  Fairmont  was  built  the  time-ball  by 
which  mariners  and  the  whole  ship  popula- 
tion set  their  chronometers,  was  taken  from 
the  ferry  tower  and  placed  upon  a  staff  on 
the  hotel  roof.  The  descending  ball  is  now 
visible  from  any  quarter  of  the  harbor,  but 
more  than  that,  it  was  found  that  the  eyes 
of  persons  looking  toward  the  city  from 
shipdecks  were  somehow  always  trained 
upon  the  Fairmont. 

The  F'airmont  service  is  all  that  such  a 
castle  might  be  expected  to  contain.  But 
the  Fairmont  is  more  than  hotel;  it  is  to 
visitors  in  San  Francisco  what  Notre  Dame 
and  Eiffel  Tower  are  lo  visitors  in  Paris. 

The  hospitality  of  the  town  may  not  be 
represented  in  measures,  feet  or  weights; 
the  three  exemplars  noted  are  not  its  con- 
tainers but  its  spigots. 

This  is  the  point:  the  most  splendid 
thing  that  will  lift  as  the  Exposition  be- 
comes the  visible  crystallization  of  mighty 
dreams  will  be  the  hospitable  hand  that 
reaches  out  to  clasp  the  fingers  of  the  world 
— and  it  will  Ije  the  hand  of  a  RalstonI 


Ishi,  the  Lonely 

Remnant  of  a  Vanished  Race 
of  Western  Aborigines 

By  Lons  J.  Stellmann 


"X  WAS  so  lonely  that  I  didn't 
I  care  what  happened.  Always 
I  we  hid  from  the  white  man — 
I  I  and  my  people.  They 
X  slaughtered  our  fathers  with 
their  fire  magic  and  the  noise  that 
kills  from  afar.  And  so  we  feared 
them  and  hid  from  them  many 
seasons — more  than  I  can  count. 
It  was  not  lonely  then.  We  had 
each  other  to  talk  to  and  mate  with, 
even  if  we  were  few.  But,  one  by 
one,  they  left  me.  They  sickened 
and  died — and  I  was  alone. 
'  "Many,niany  moons  I  was  alone. 
I  saw  the  white  men  come  and  go 
but  I  hid  from  them  still  in  fear. 
There  was  only  myself.  Morning 
and  night,  in  the  light  and  in  the 
darkness,  there  was  no  one — and 
that  is  not  good. 

"So,  at  last  I  said,  'I  will  go  to  their  camp. 
Doubtless  they  will  kill  me  as  they  killed 
my  fathers,  but  I  do  not  care  any  longer.' 
There  was  something  within  me  like  a  hun- 
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But  Ishi  has  not  even  a  name  with  which 
to  achieve  literary  note.  He  is  worse  oft 
than  a  man  without  a  country  or  a  race,  for 
he  is  a  race  in  himself — the  last  surviving 


ger.    It  was  to  see  men,  even  if  they  were  my     dicker  of  a  racial  spark.    Xo  one  can  accu- 


foes;  to  hear  them  speak,  even  if  they  ( 
demnedme  todeath.   That  is  all  I  know,    i 
could  not  help  it.     I  could  stay  no  longer 
alone." 

At  the  Affiliated  Colleges  in  San  Francisco 
is  a  man  who  has  discovered  these  truths, 
who  has  put  them  into  words,  as  best  he 
may,  in  a  tribal  tongue  that,  but  for  himself, 
is  extinct,  like  his  race — the  Deer  Creek 
Indians.  Through  the  medium  of  an  Indian 
interpreter,  who  comprehends  him  but  im- 
perfectly at  best,  he  tries  to  tell  of  "the  great 
loneliness"  which  brought  him  to  civilization. 
Could  he  speak  or  write,  tluenlly,  any 
modem  tongue,  he  might  produce  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  stirring  human  chronicles 
that  could  be  composed. 


rately  understand  Ishi's  feelings,  position  in 
life  or  relationship  to  his  fellows.  Perhaps 
a  prisoner  in  solitary  coniinemcnt  or  a  sailor, 
marooned  on  an  uninhabited  island,  might 
approximate  it,  but  even  they  c<iuld  not  put 
themselves  in  his  present  place,  for  Ishi  has 
come  into  a  world  as  completely  strange 
to  him,  after  his  long  and  solitary  \ngil  in  the 
Mill  Creek  wilds,  as  though  he  were  a  man 
from  Mars. 

I  have  said  that  Ishi  has  not  even  a  name. 
At  least  Sam  Batwee,  the  Yana  interpreter, 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  that  he  has. 
"Ishi"  means  only  "man"  in  the  Deer  Creek 
tongue.  Whether  Ishi  has  forgotten  his 
name,  whether  he  neve  whether 

he  strives  to  conceal  "othex 
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and    Waterman,   of   the   Stale   Universiiy 
Anthropulogical  department,  cannot  deter- 

Let  us  review  the  facts  upon  which  we 
must  base,  to  a  large  extent,  our  understand- 
ing of  Ishi's  position  in  the  world; 

In  1862  several  hundred  white  men 
formed  an  army  of  vengeance  and  descended 
upon  the  main  camp  of  the  Deer  Creelca,  an 
inconquerably  hostile  tribe  that  had  been 
murdering  and  pillaging  by  a  species  of 
guerrilla  warfare  during  the  past  decade. 


The  Indians  were  ^countered  and  practic- 
ally extenninated  by  the  white  men  on  this 
occasion,  only  women  and  children  being 
spared.  Evidently,  however,  a  hunting  or 
scouting  party  had  been  overlooked,  for  the 
depredations  began  a  few  years  later  with 
renewed  vigor  and  precipitated  the  massacre 
of  1865  in  which  neither  sex  nor  age  was 
spared.  It  was  thought  that  the  Deer  Credu 
bad  been  annihilated  by  this  slaughter,  hut 
some  half  a  dozen  escaped  or  recovered  from 
supposedly  fatal  wounds.  Among  these  was 
Ishi,  probably  a  half -grown  boy. 

The  Deer  Creeks  had  learned  their  terrible 
'lesson.  The  whites  .never  sufiered  from 
them  again.  They  hid  in  the  scrub-aod- 
chaparral-covered  Mill  Creek  valley  and 
learned  a  stealth  that  almost  passes  under- 
standing, for  they  subsisted  nearly  half  a 
century  within  fifteen  miles  of  dvilizatioa 
without  giving  white  men  more  than  a  few 
fleeting  glimpses  of  thera.  In  1S70  hunters 
surprised  two  women  and,  through  them, 
came  into  communication  with  the  remain- 
ing survivors,  two  men  and  a  boy.  But  after 
a  suspicious  and  wary  interchange  of  greet- 
ings the  Indians  bolted  and  were  not  again 
seen. 

Whether  Ishi  was  the  boy  in  this  group  of 
five  cannot  be  learned  with  certainty,  for 
he  either  does  not  remember  or  fears  to 
incriminate  himself  in  some  manner.  But 
it  is  logical  to  suppose,  from  his  age  and 
other  data  gleaned  from  his  conversations 
with  Sam  Batwee,  that  such  is  the  case. 

We  can  picture  Ishi,  pristine  savage,  with 
his  four  older  companions  hiding  like.hunted 
things  from  (he  face  of  modern  man,  year 
after  year,  decade  after  decade,  imtil  the 
raven-black  hair  of  his  head  was  streaked 
with  gray;  until,  one  after  another,  he  saw 
those  who  made  up  his  world  grow  feeble, 
sicken,  sink  into  that  final  sleep  he  could  not 
understand. 

And  then,  to  feel  that  he  was  alone !  That 
there  was  none  but  himself  in  a  dead  world, 
none  but  strange  white  beings  who  haled 
him  with  everlasting  hatred  and  who  had  a 
magic  that  slew  from  afar! 

One  can  almost  see  him  squatting  in  the 
forest  shadows,  alone  with  his  fear,  his  deso- 
lation, his  helplessness  before  the  vast  forces 
of  life  that  had  become  to  his  dumb  shaken 
soul  a  mysterious  unending  patn. 

One  can  see  him  steal  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  to  watch  white  men  pass;  white 
men,  singing,  perhaps,  or  whistling  gaily  as 
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Batwee  has  questioned  him  many  times  con- 
cerning this  and  the  fear  it  seems  to  indicate. 
Ishi  evades  him.  No  one  knows  just  what 
it  means.  But  Professor  Kroeber  has  seen 
it  come  when  a  crowd  gathers  about.  He 
believes  it  is  a  traditional  fear  of  the  white 
race  in  numbers. 

Doubtless  Ishi  fears,  like  many  others 
who  find  relief  after  suffering  long-endured, 
that  his  present  state  is  too  good  to  last. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that,  after  a  time,  the  kind 
white  men  will  tire  of  him  and  send  him  back 
whence  he  came. 

Once  his  guardians  took  him  to  a  theater 
where  thousands  of  persons  sat  about  and 
regarded  a  brightly-lit  area,  where  divers 
amusing  events  occurred,  where  people  made 
rhythmical  noises  agreeable  to  the  ear  and 


grotesque  motions  which  caused  him  to 
laugh.  Ishi  says  it  is  a  new  sensation:  this 
spasmodic  relaxation  of  the  lips  and  jaw^s 
and  diaphragm  in  response  to  mental  or 
visual  suggestion,  but  he  likes  it  and  does  it 
more  and  more  frequendy.  He  is  learning 
English  slowly. 

Just  what  will  become  of  him  fs  a  problem. 
For  some  time  he  will  continue  to  furnish 
valuable  data  for  the  anthropological  de- 
partment of  the  state  university.  After  he 
has  outlived  his  usefulness  in  this  capacity, 
provision  will,  of  course,  be  made  for  him. 
But  it  will  be  hard  for  Ishi  to  leave  his  pres-* 
ent  abode.  He  does  not  want  to  go  to  any 
Indian  reser\'ation.  To  all  questions  on  this 
mailer  he  says:  "I  am  "happy.  I  want  to 
stay  here." 


The  Setting 

By  Thomas  Grant  Sprinokr 

JpK)n  the  velvet  of  December's  sky 

P^ach  star  seems  pinned  like  some  pure  sparkling  gem ; 
And  large  they  seem  as  on  a  night  gone  by 

Was  one  that  glittered  over  Bethlehem. 

Soft  is  the  air  as  on  that  night  of  old 

When  in  a  manger  Jesus  lay  asleep 
Where  sweet-breathed  cattle  drowsed  close  to  the  fold 

Of  nodding  shepherds  watching  o'er  their  sheep. 

No  drift  of  snow,  no  bitter  driven  sleet, 

But  fresh  and  soft  the  air,  new  washed  by  rain, 

And  over  all  there  broods  a  calm  as  sweet 
As  that  first  Christmas  on  Judea's  plain. 

So  near  the  setting  of  that  first  fair  scene 

That  could  we  turn  the  history  of  earth 
Unto  a  later  day,  ah  then  I  ween 

God's  Son  might  choose  our  Land  to  give  Him  l^irth. 
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Poets  might  sing  of  the  splendors  of  kindsc  :ii«.-  ar 
climate  without  violence  to  truth,  ami  slalislii  iai 
might  show  that  it  has  the  lowtst  clinth  rale  in  ll 
world.  It  is  al  the  same  lime  liolh  a  suburb  ar 
an  independent  mutiiciiiality,  fni'  fruni  the  u: 
dcMrahle  influenres  of  a  larjjc  <ilv 

In  a  sense,  Alameiia  is  lo  i,  .rlliern  C'.iliforn 
what  Santa  Barbara  and  San  IUcku  an'  to  the  soiii 
— a  pictlitesque  spot  of  unsur{>.issecl  tlimate;   b 
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balmy  air,  and  the  rare  and  never-ending  chaim 
of  tempered  seasons;  but  Ibe  town  also  abounds  in 
the  comforts  and  essentials  of  a  progressive  and 
sanitary  dty.  Equipped  wilh  eveiy  modem  con- 
venience, and  within  ihirly-five  minutes  of  ibe  City 
Wonderful  that  defied  disaster  and  rebuilt  itself  by 
the  Golden  Gate,  Alameda  invites  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  her  superb  advantages  as  a  dly  of 

In  every  direction  ihere  is  a  charm  lo  beguile,  for 
sea,  earth,  and  sky  here  combine  to  delight  casual 
visitors  and  endear  every  landmark  to  those  who 
have  long  known  and  loved  the  tOW*n. 

Nature  has  here  supplied  every  element  of  health- 
fulness  and  beauly,  but  man  has  built  a  city  of 
homes,  provided  superb  schools,  libraries,  play- 
grounds, and  other  comforts  and  essentials  of 
modem  life. 

No  city  in  California,  none  in  the  United  States, 
can  point  lo  higher  ideals  Ihan  ihose  which  have 
kept  Alameda  aloof  from  home -destroying  intluences. 
Though  not  ignoring  the  vallw  of  commercial, 
shipping,  and  manufacturing  advantages,  of  which 
she  has  many,  Alameda  has  always  emphasized  the 
fact  of  her  superlative  position  as  a  place  of  homes. 
Asaresult,  the  beautiful  little  cily  is  today  an  object- 
lesson  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  well-ordered 
living — a  compromise  between  excessive  business 
activity  and  the  too  primitive  life  of  mere  \-illagcrs. 

The  charter  of  Alameda  is  a  modem,  Bciible 
instrument  that  has  proved  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  a  growing  city.  Under  high  dvic  ideate  munidpal 
aSairs  have  always  been  conducted  credkably,  utd 


baMs  that  has  given  the  town  much 
fame  as  a  well-governed  city. 

The  streets  are  wide,  modern,  and  clean.    The7 

have  attmcted  marked  attention,  so  much  to  that 
one  hardly  thinks  of  the  town  without  at  once  1«> 
garding  it  as  a  place  of  many  boulevards,  all  w^ 
lighted  by  a  modem  and  economically  conductBd 
municipal  lighting  plant. 

The  city  has  fifty-three  miles  of  paved  strecti,  aD 
properly  curbed  and  macadamized,  while  there  kie 
no  miles  of  wdewalks.  There  are  only  Ave  mile*  ol 
unimprOMrd  streets,  and  these  will  soon  be  brought 
in  line  with  the  high  standard  long  prevailing. 

Property  valuations  indicate  a  substantial  class  of 
improvements.  The  assessments  in  igir  are  re- 
ported as  follows:  Land,  810,043,365;  improvementt, 
S7,bD6,o»:i;  peisonal,  (1,744,115,  the  total  being 
$ig,, 193,4^.  The  figures  show  an  increase  in  value 
of  '545.393  ^'■■er  the  values  in  iqro,  a  sound  growth 
in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  accessibility  of  the  beautiful  suburb  to  Sftn  ' 
Francisco  makes  it  within  easy  reachot  the  metropo- 
lis. It  is  equipped  with  the  best  electric  railroad 
system  in  California.  This  connects  with  ferry- 
boats running  every  fifteen  minutes  10  San  Francisco, 
the  time  between  the  cities  being  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  according  lo  the  part  of  Alameda  from 
which  the  trawler  starts  or  ends  his  journey.  Its 
proximity  to  Oakland  tenders  it  doubly  desirable  as 
a  place  of  convenience,  while  Berkeley,  the  seat  of 
the  University  of  California,  is  so  close  that  it  would 
be  easy  for  a  resident  of  Alameda  to  attend  any 
classes  at  Fbe  University  without  ii 
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into.     There  was  an  almost  entire  lack  of  that  co-  industry  is  no  longer  an  experimeiit.     It  is  a  huge 

operation  between  the  different  districts  necessary  plant  representing  the  investment  of  one-fifth  of  a 

to  avoid  ruinous  competition  and  depredated  values.  billion  dollars.     The  banker,   merchant,   publicity 

The  local  methods  of  shipment  that  had  answered  agent  and  every  other  commercial  factor  are  not 

the  purpose  in  seasons  of  small  yields  were  totally  only  moratly.butfinancialt/interesied  in  its  progress. 
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Yamhill,  Oregon 

On  the  Main  Line  to  Prosperity 
By  W.  F.  i;.  Tbacher 


T>  anyone  who  knows  something  of  OregoniLnd 
the  great  Northwest,  the  mere  fact  thai  Yamhill 
is  in  the  Willam«le  valley  will  ser™  to  n-commenJ 
it.  The  basin  of  this  lordly  river  isoncof  the  fairest 
and  most  fertile  of  the  world's  great  valleys.  The 
Willamette  valley  U  some  150  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  50  miles.  The  Yamhill  rii'cr  is  one 
of  its  most  noithem  tributaries,  and  it  is  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Vamhill  that  <lrains  the  ilistriil  Iriliu- 
taiy  to  the  community  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
river— Yamhill. 

The  country  around  Yamhill  is  rtally  a  valley 
within  a  valley,  being  bounded  on  lite  ucsl  by  the 
Coast  range  of  mountains  and  on  the  enst  bv  Ihe 
Chehalem  Hills.  The  flooi  cf  this  liasin  is  slightly 
undulating,  ri»ng  in  kiw  hills  to  the  higher  altitudes. 
The  upper  heights,  especially  or  the  Coast  moun- 
tains, are  covered  with  demc  torcsi.i  o(  i"ir,  ivhik  the 
lower  lulls  are  cknhed  with  open  groves  of  oak.  Thi- 
floor  <A  the  valley  is  largely  under  cultivation,  with 
the  tilled  fields,  and  especially  the  orclianlEi,  tvach- 
ing  up  into  the  timber  on  both  sides. 

In  this  setting  of  rural  delight  fulness  llic  little 
community  of  Vamhill  fits  most  naiur;tl)y.  lis  in- 
Icmts  are  those  of  the  farms  around  it.  With  one 
small  exception,  it  has  no  factories  or  other  in<luK- 
tries.  Akhough  incorporated  as  a  city.  Yamhill 
embodkl,  in  tl^  best  sense,  the  idea  of  a  rural  lilluge, 
OMT  enough  to  a  great  city  to  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
lagEB  to  be  fonnd  in  the  large  center  of  po|>ulalion, 
but  far  enough  away  to  pirsecw  its  own  community 
Gfe  without  contaninatioD. 


Vamhill  is  yt  milts  from  Portland  by  railroad 
and  JO  miles  by  uagon  roail.  Its  pojiulaticm  is  500. 
An  excellent  water-supply  is  proviilcd,  the  source 
lieing  in  tlie  distant  mountain  springs,  anil  the  water 
— pure,  colli  anrl  abunilani — is  lonwiiil  in  iii|ics 
anil  ik-liscn'd  under  a  pn^ssure  of  1  ti|  [lounds. 

Taking  into  consiilemtion  the  size  of  ^'ainhill, 
(he  school  facilities  are  ivally  exivUcni.  .\  full  high 
sihool  course  is  olIeic<],  in  ailililion  )■>  the  grailes, 
and  lx>Ih  are  lioused  in  a  coninioiliiius  and  wcll- 
enuipix'd  liuilditig,  Vamhill  ha.t  ihreu  1  liurches — 
Methoilisl,  Kpiwopal  and  Roman  Callmlii'.  Tlwre 
arc  <)rganizalions  of  the  Masons,  odd  I-'i-llows, 
\V<K«inien  of  the  World,  Mo'k-rn  WikhIhich.  KiubI'Is 
of  f'ylhias  and  llw  women's  iiuxiliarj'  IkmIJcs.  also 
a  pn>gre'Siq\'e  (irange.  TItc  Stale  Itank  al  ^':llnhill 
has  cle|x>sils  of  $125,000.    There  is 
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,grii  uliun-  and  stoi-k-raisini;.  Vamhill 
has  a  wn'  coiisiikTaliic  siiurie  of  uvalth  in  her  liin- 
lier.  l''riMn  a  jioinl  some  10  miles  west  of  \'amhilt. 
anrl  Dci'updnK  praitiially  Ihe  eiilire  lialf  of  the 
county,  is  a  magnifii'Cnt  forest  of  fir  and  iH'inhii'l,. 
This  great  stand  of  tnt*  will  measure  U-twei-n  four 
an<l  five  billions  of  feet.  Tliere  are  a  few  small 
satN'mills  now  at  work,  but  the  recent  compleliiin  of 
Ihe  Carlton  and  Coasi  Railroad  will  maki;  it  iKM-ible 
to  conduct  logging  oiwrationsonamuchlal^rMale. 
Near  Vamhill  there  are  brge  lieds  of  shale,  froni 
which  shale  is  shipped  to  Portland  at  the  rjte  of  [50 
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F  alUhc  fair  and  fertile  serlions 
land. 


c  beautiful  or  tnore  produitivc 
Ihan  the   valley  of  the   ivillametic  on  (hu  ■ 

in  u-estem  Oregon.  And  in  all  Ihc 
great  basin  of  the  Willamelto,  llicre 
is  no  part  that  is  htld  su[icTior  in  any  res]>ca  to  that 
district  fonneii  hy  the  tributary  stream,  [he  \'inihill. 
Herr,  in  a  selling  of  well-lilled  farms,  orihaids  and 
wooilland,  is  the  community  of  Carlton.  Distant 
4 ;  miles  nonhca<it,  is  Portland,  [he  metrofioliK  of  the 
stale.  The  "nest  sicie,"  or  MtMinnville  bran.  h.  of 
the  Southern  Padtic  Railroad  pruridcs  [ranspor- 
talion.  The  resident  of  Carllim  lan  l-oard  a  train  in 
the  motninK,  spend  mos[  of  Ihv  day  in  the  <ity  and 
leturn  home  at  night. 

The  valley  at  this  poini  is  some  20  miles  bniad, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Coast  mountains  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Chehalem  hillu.  The  niuunlains  are 
covered  largely  with  fir  timlicr,  while  the  lower  hills, 
where  they  ha\e  not  been  tiearerl,  arc  crowned  with 
open  groves  of  oak.  The  valley's  floor  b  gently 
rolling,  its  dillerenl  slopes  and  elevations  ada{>led  to 
a  great  variety  of  crojis  and  methods.  The  soil  of 
the  1)Otlom-lands  is  a  ilay  loam,  geiUTally  free  from 
graiel,  \'cry  deep  anrl  fertile.  There  is  also  a  lun- 
siderable  acreage  of  the  genuine  U-ai'erdam  land, 
also  the  black  "swale"  land,  Ixilh  of  rery,  intense 
fertility.  On  the  hills  is  found  the  R'd  siiil.  highly 
valued  by  the  orchardisl. 

This  section  of  wslern  t  )reBun  was  one  of  Ihe 
first  to  1*  settled,  and  the  evidenn-s  of  a  more  niatutv 
development  are  found  in  llie  line  iilil  homesteads 
that  occupy  commanding  sile^  on  knolls  and  eini- 
nenres  that  seem  to  have  been  desigiu-d  for  irsiilence 
purposes.  The  old  farms,  of  hundreds  of  ain-s 
each,  are  being  broken  u|i,  howeiiT,  and  tni 
every  hand  are  the  signs  of  anew  order <)f  IliinK': 
— smaller  holdings,  more  intunsi™  mclhiKls  of 
agriculture. 

Formerly  the  prind[)a[  i  ro])  was  wheal,  wilh 
yields  of  50  and  60  bushels  to  the  ai  re.  Now'  wheal 
is  but  a  minor  crop,  averai^nt;  alioul  25  bushels  10 
the  acre.  Oats  yield  about  45  bushels  to  ilu'  ac  re, 
and  barley,  40  bushels.  But  little  grain  is  shi[i[ied, 
however,  m  most  of  it  is  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm. 

The  hay  crop* include  clover,  timothy  and  wtili. 
The  fint  two  cut  from  two  to  fbut  tons  to  the  aire. 
Wlh  letch,  oats  are  sown,  the  firm  straw  of  the  oai 
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supporting  the  weak  stem  <)f  the  I'etih.  The  yield 
is  four  and  fiw  tons  to  the  aire.  For  a  forage  crop 
ra|ie  is  often  sown  wilh  the  cereals.  Com  for 
ensilage  is  successful,  but  there  is  usually  hanlly 
enough  hot  wcallier  to  mature  llie  grain.  Ck)vcr 
seed  threshes  aliout  four  bushels  tu  the  acre.  There 
is  a  (unsiilerable  shipment  of  Wled  hay,  but  must  of 
it,  howcwr,  is  used  for  feeding  on  the  farm. 

There  Is  no  method  of  farm  man;^^ment  at 
C'arlion  that  is  more  consistently  profitable  than 
dairjing.  Mairy  exjuTts  (nmi  many  iiarta  at  the 
l'nile<]  Stales  buvc  exjiresscd  the  (>]>inion  that  milk 
can  U-  proiluicd  more  chcitply  in  wextcm  Oregon 
than  anywhere  else.  1'be  moisr,  mild  climate,  with 
open  winters  and  a  iNisturing  season  that  lasts 
nearly  tlie  entire  year,  is  the  largest  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  iliuryman.  With  it  must  lie  ranked 
the  (-om|iarali\'e  ca.sr  with  which  the  cow  can  Iw 
supplieil  with  suitable  foods  at  all  seasons.  The 
silo  is  not  in  general  u.se  — Iwcausc  it  is  not  needcil. 

The  dair)-man  can  market  his  produi-l  in  a  numtirr 
of  ways.  [le  can  sell  his i- ream  ti>  the  local  creamery 
or  ship  to  I'orllanil.  Or  he  can  sell  his  milk  to  the 
coiulensiTV.  or  slii])  it  to  l'..rlhind  for  lily  distri- 
buli<m.  For  .  n-ani.the  pti<v  lias  a\eraged  .!S  cents 
a  ])..und  of  butUT  fat.  For  milk,  S1.S5  [ict  cwt. 
Certain  dairjmen  have  recviwd  as  high  as  Si.l  a 
month  from  each  cow  for  butter  fat  alone.  One, 
with  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  all  n-gislen-cl  or  eligible  to 
legistrv.  averaged  $14  [H-r  cow  for  llic  montlis  of 
llecrnllK-randJanuar)-. 

If  ihi'  cluiryman  si'jiiirates  his  cream,  the  skimmed 
milk  forms  the  prin.  i|Kil  element  in  the  di>-t  of  a 
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market  pork  comitiands  betur  pricet  ihkn  u  Chicago 
or  Omalia. 

Not  only  mikh  cows,  hut  stock  of  all  kinds  thrive 
under  the  genial  weather  conditions  at  Cailton. 

Many  of  the  farms,  especially  those  on  the  hills, 
have  a  portion  of  uncleared  land,  and  heic  the 
Angon  goat  is  a  iriy  serviceable  and  prafilAble 
animal.  Not  only  does  the  goat  make  »  good  return 
in  mohtur  and  incicase,  but  it  i*  a  m^  cfbcieni 
servant  in  clearing  land. 

Although  there  ate  few  who  specialize  in  the 
industry,  yet  it  is  recognized  that  poultiy  at  Carlton 
is  an  eicellent  revenue  maker- 
Granting  that  Carlton  is  not  primarily  a  horti- 
cultural district,  the  fact  remaiiu  that  the  conditions 
are  entirely  (avtirable  for  the  production  of  coinmcr-- 
dal  fruit.  Not  far  from  Cariton^in  the  Dundee 
district — is  one  of  the  largest  apple  orchards  in  the 
Willamette  valley.  There  are  other  smaller  or- 
chards, and  a  \'cry  considerable  planting  of  young 
trees.  In  the  production  of  prunes  the  Carlton 
district  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  state,  and  the 
prune  on-hard,  although  it  may  not  reach  the  big 
(lividen<ls  paid  by  apples  and  pears  in  certain  favor- 
able years,  is  a  consistent  wealth-producer,  with 
profits  not  far  from  Sioo  an  acre  year  after  year. 

Another  crop  that  is  benefiting  very  largely  by 
high  prices  is  hojis.  At  this  writing  the  price  is 
around  35  ami  40  cents  a  pound,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  growers  are  holding  (or  higher  prices.  The 
prediction  is  ronfidently  made  that  Si.oo  a  pound 
nil]  be  paid  before  the  next  crop  is  gathered.  As  the 
cost  of  proiluclion  is  about  eight  cents  a  pound,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the 'margin  of  profit  ts  a  wide  one. 

Knglish  walnuts  ha\e  been  gi^'en  ccmsiderabte 
attention  in  the  Carlton  district,  and  with  a  degree  of 
success  that  would  seem  to  justify  the  confidence  of 
the  growers.  The  Mayctte  and  Franquctte  are  the 
preferred  varieties,  and  the  Oregon-grown  nut  is  of 
escellenl  quality. 

The  famous  Oregon  cherries — Bings,  Lamberts, 
Royal  Annes — flourish  under  conditions  at  Carlton. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  an;  produced  with  signal  success, 


including  the  ftrawbctry,  kiganberry,  black  and  red 
raapheny,  currant  and  gooicberry. 

Fotatoei  will  yield  an  average  acre  crop  of  150 
sacks.  On  the  swale  or  beaverdam  land  much 
larger  yields  are  not  exceplitKial.  Thia  land  ia 
especially  suited  to  onions,  cabbages  and  other 
vegetable  crops. 

Carlton  is  a  town  with  a  p«yroll — this,  bj  teaaoa 
ol  the  fact  that  here  is  located  the  plant  ol  the  Cart- 
ton  Consolidated  Lumber  Company.  The  water- 
shed of  the  Vamhill  river  is  one  almost  unbroken 
forest  of  fir,  with  some  larch  and  hemlock,  and  the 
holdings  of  this  one  company  are  not  less  than  ia,ooo 
acres,  cruising  about  1,000.000,000  feet  (rf  timber, 
and  all  within  10  miles  of  Carlton.  Formerly  k)p 
were  floated  down  the  Yamhijl  river  and  ponded  in 
the  artificial  lake  of  500  acres  adjacent  to  the  miU. 
Now  a  railroad  penetrates  the  forest  fastness  and 
transports  the  logs  to  the  sawmill.  The  plant  is  one 
of  the  most  modem  in  the  stale.  The  steam-power 
capacity  of  the  ux  boilers  is  i,8oa  horse-power.  The 
engine  de\Tlops  i.zoo  horse-power,  of  which  500 
horse-power  is  converted  into  electrical  energy,  used 
not  only  in  the  mill  but  also  for  the  illumination  of 
Carlton.  A  feature  of  the  equipment  is  the  overhead 
mono-iail  system  (or  handling  logs  and  limbers. 

When  running  at  full  capacity  the  mill  employ! 
135  men.  and  twice  that  number  are  at  work  in  the 
logging  camps. 

The  Carlton  and  Coast  Railroad,  aforementioned, 
is  a  standard  gauge,  soundly  built  line,  10  miles  in 
length,  and  connecting  a(  Carlton  with  the  Southern 
Pacific.  It  is  a  common  carrier,  operating  trains  on 
a  regular  schedule,  and  will  be  a  very  power(ul  factor 
in  develofnng  the  fertile  country  through  which  it 

The  population  ot  Carlton,  not  including  the  mill 
operatives,  is  600.  The  educational  (acilities  are 
represented  by  a  ten-grade  school,  well  equipped 
and  occupying  a  moilern  brick  school  building. 
Carlton  is  now  preparing  to  improi-e  its  present 
water-supply  by  a  new  system  with  a  source  in 
distant  mountain  springs. 


OultoQ  is  a  town  wiUi  a 


Montpelier  and  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho 
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vlwat,  with  other  gnins  in  proportion.  On  inigated 
bnd,  wheat  sveragcs45  to6obuiheb  per&cie;  oats 
5S  Inishels:  barley  do  bushels  lo  the  acre.  All  the 
KiBinsaieof  excellenl  quality. 

Bait  L^lte  malies  no  prctenn  to  heing  a  horti- 
cultural district.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  no  large 
commerciBl  orchards  iheie.  Family  orchards  there 
are  in  plent]',  atid  the  fruit  is  Urge,  well  coloied,  with 
fine  flavor  and  keeping  quality.  And  there  U  no 
apparent  reason  why  a  commercial  orchard  should 
not  be  a  success. 

All  the  small  fruits  and  berries  aie  laised  with 
excellent  profits.  The  same  thing  is  tnie  of  vege- 
tables. Potatoes  produce  300  bushels  to  the  acie, 
and  two  crops  ate  possible  the  same  year.  The 
possibilities  of  garden- truck  were  demonstrated  by 
an  Ausliian  family  that  bought  Qve  acres  near  Mont- 
pelier and  started  lo  raise  vegetables.  With  two 
acres  devoted  to  the  garden  iher  take  a  gross  revenue 
of  tt,400  to  Si, 600  every  year.  .A  horse  and  a  cow 
are  fed  from  two  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  a  flock  of 
chickens  ami  a  number  of  colonies  of  bees  add  lo 
their  income.  A  new  house  has  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  $i,6oo  out  of  the  profits  and  there  is  money  in  the 
bank.  Alfalfa  is  a  staple  crop  and  averages  fi'.'e  and 
six  tons  lo  the  acre.  The  reslorali>-e  eflecl  of 
alfalfa  on  the  soil  is  too  well  known  to  merit  com- 
ment. Whether  sold  in  the  stack  or  fed  to  slock, 
alfalfa  represents  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  crops 
that  can  be  taken  from  the  grounil. 

To  be  followed  profitably,  the  li\-e5tock  industry- 
is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  cheap  range. 
Bear  Lake  county  has  that  in  abundance.  Within 
the  limits  of  ihe  county  there  are  t70,ooo  acres  in 
the  forest  reserve,  most  of  which  is  available  for 
grazing  at  a  nominal  cost.  Sheep  run  on  the  range 
nine  months  of  the  year  and  ate  fed  alfalfa  hay  the 
remaining  three.  One  sheepman,  who  carries  Ram- 
bouillcls  and  Shrnpshlrcs,  estimates  his  profits  at 
Sa.50  a  head  for  a  flock  of  over  1,000. 

From  15  lo  70  head  of  swine  will  make  rapid 
gronlh  on  one  acre  of  alfalfa  alone,  but  require 
some  grain  to  finish. 

Dairying  is  cmensively  followed  and  with  laige 


and  reliable  pro&ts;  $10  per  month  is  the  groM 
return  per  cow  from  one  herd  of  Holsteins.  An 
excellent  cicamery  Is  in  c^iallon,  and  the  price 
for  butter-fat  paid  to  the  farmers  has  aveiaged  31 
cents  for  a  year. 

In  the  hills  surrounding  the  valley  there  are 
mineral  deposits  of  great  value  and  no  small  part  of 
the  wealth  at  Montpelier  comes  from  this  tMiice. 
Phosphate,  copper,  gypsum  and  lime  rock  are 
among  ihe  deposits  that  have  been  most  extensively 
developed.  Bear  L,ake,  from  which  the  county 
takes  its  name,  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water  35 
miles  long  by  eight  in  width.  Its  waters  aie  crystal 
cleat  and  of  an  intense  blue.  On  its  shores  are  a 
number  of  resorts  that  are  popular  during  the 
sumtner  with  -  picnickeis  and  vacation  folk.  Ex- 
cellent fishing  and  hunting  are  to  be  had. 

The  climate  of  Bear  Lake  county  is  at  once 
healthful  and  favorable  to  plant  life.  There  are  no 
disagreeable  extremes,  either  in  summer  or  winter, 
and  both  beat  and  cold  are  moilifieil  by  the  low 
humidity.  Destructive  storms  of  any  kind  are  left 
out  of  the  reckoning.  The  light  rainfall  occun 
almost  entirely  in  the  winter  months  and  farm 
opettit  ions  are  not  subject  to  inlerru])!  ion. 

Montpelier  has  many  of  the  conveniences  of  a 
modem  city,  including  electric  lights  and  a  good 
water-supply.  A  high  school  with  a  full  four-yeats' 
course  is  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  slate  university. 
There  are  fi\-echurches,allbul  one  with  church  build- 
ings, and  most  of  the  fraternal  bodies  are  represented. 

The  pay-roll  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railroad 
at  Montpelier  is  Sjo.ooo  a  month,  which  enters  into 
the  financial  circulation  of  the  li)wn.  The  Oregon 
Short  Line hasaulborizcdihcexpcndiiureot  $150,000 
in  extensions  and  improvements  at  Montpelier. 

There  are  2,500  people  in  the  community.  It  is 
a  "dry"  town,  and  has  an  unmistakable  air  of  pros- 
perity and  progress!  veness. 

.At  Paris,  the  counly-seat,  is  ihe  great  Mormon 
"Stake"  Tabernacle  and  the  Industrial  Institute. 
Other  thrifty  little  communities  are  scalleied 
through  the  valley,  all  showing  the  advantages  that 
the  country  possesses. 


Fleldof  wbeMit 
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«  aera  wtthoat  Irrtiallon 


Nature's  Golden  Gift  to  Man 


Thousands  of  people,  crowded  out  <d 
the  old  states,  are  movini;  to  the  Pacific 
NonhH-cst.  I'hiil  Suihcrlin  valip]-  affonis 
the  right  kind  at  inducement  to  thne 
people  isatlesled  liy  Ihenjmbcr  whohat'c 
already  settled  here  and  those  who  con- 
tinue to  come  each  monlh. 

The  closest  scrutiny  of  all  claims  made 
for  this  prosperous  valley  is  desired  hy 
the  owners  trf  the  land.  They  are  not 
only  fair,  but  (vise,  inasmuch  as  one 
pleased   "nen'-comer"   will   bring   many 

^^'l1o  should  be  afmiil  lo  go  in  debt,  if 
necessary  lo  secure  a  home,  if  comfort 
anti  a  competency  are  assured,  where 
thrift  and  energy  receiv-c  unfailing  ic- 
wan!,  where  failure  is  unknown,  when 
man  perfonns  his  allotted  parti  What 
counts  the  effort  of  a  few  short  years  com- 
pared with  the  ultinialc  possession  of 
Ave  to  twenty  of  these  fair  acres? 


these  5,000  acres  will  harvest  t. 750,000  boxes,  or 
about  3,500  carioads:  at  a  reasonable  approximaie 
figure,  the  value  will  represent  about  $3,500,000 
in  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  first  commercial  shipment  will  be  made  from 
Sutberlin  valley  in  the  fall  of  igii.  One  year  later 
over  300  acres  of  apple  orchard  will  be  harvested, 
producing  approximately  35  carloads.  Already  an 
association  of  apple  growers  is  estabUshed  to  direct 
and  conduct  the  scientific  harvesting,  packing  and 
marketing.  Without  such  an  organization  the  in- 
dividual effort  to  manage  these  essentials  wouUI  be 
futile. 

The  soil  in  Sutherlin  valley  is  most  especially  one 
of  the  attributes  so  conducive  to  success  with  fruit- 
trees.  Various  clay  loams  on  the  surface  underlaid 
with  a  sub-soil  of  gravelly  dirt  which  is  free  and  not 
sticky  renders  the  soil  easily  kept  in  prime  condition 
tor  retaining  the  moisture  and  insuring  good  drain- 
age. The  soil,  because  of  its  depth,  will  never  wear 
out.  For  ages  the  mountains  haw  poured  their  un- 
reckoned  tons  of  sediment  into  this  valley,  building 
up  a  silt  and  rich  loam,  which  contribute  lo  the  per- 
fect apple  and  pear  produced  in  the  Sutherlin  valley. 

The  Luse  Land  and  Development  Company,  Ltd., 
ore  the  operators  and  owners  of  this  enterprise  which 
is  developing  a  vast  virgin  land.  This  company  is 
not  engaged  in  a  speculative  nor  promotive  scheme. 
The  president,  Mr.  J.  F.  Luse,  has  his  own  beauti- 
ful home  in  this  peaceful  valley. 

Building  sites  are  many  and  choice,  so  ^tuated  as 
to  combine  convenience  and  comfort.  The  men  who 
have  carved  out  of  the  rough,  displaying  skill  and 
ingenuity  andsupplylngunstinted  capital,  have  made 
it  pos^ble  to  provide  homes  and  a  competency  for 
the  people  wtu}  ar«  irilling  to  ttrive  lot  themselves. 


capital 


\  little  more  than 
iin  has  all  the  m< 
population  500;  . 
$3  5, 000,      depoMts 


»6o. 


irsold,  Sulher- 
improvements; 
Slate  Bank, 
modem 


school  building,  cost  $10,000;  churches  of  several 
denominalions;  new  parish  house  neating  comple- 
tion; new  opera-house :  two  general  mcrcamiie  stores; 
two  hardware  stores;  two  grocery  stores:  two  furni- 
ture stores:  two  lumlier  yards  and  sawmill,  one  drug 
store,  two  livery  stables,  two  garages,  bakery,  barber- 
shop, coT^fectionety  and  fruit  stores,  and  a  first-ctass 
modem  hotel. 

The  city  has  sewerage  system,  electric  lights, 
streets  well  graded  and  cement  siilewalks  being  com- 
pleted throughout  the  business  seclicm. 

The  Caiapooia  Telephone  Company  is  financed 
by  loial  cajiital  and  will  lie  in  operatiim  within  sixty 
days.  The  Sutherlin  Brick  and  Tile  Mfg.  Company 
is  financed  bj-  local  capital  ai  ' 
received  highest  test  of  mcrii 
lite. 

The  Sutherlin  {lopulace  at  present  is  represented 
for  the  most  j^rt  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Indiana.  They  are  soiial.le,  admirable,  high- 
standard  citizens,  ready  to  extcn<l  all  a  hearty  wel- 

The  "new-comer"  is  cordially  received  and  eagertjr 
the  "new  settlers"  write  "haik  home"  10  relatives 
and  friends  urging  llicm  to  sell  their  places  and 
move  to  Sutherlin  \-alley.  that  they  may  join  in 
the  development  and  jjrogress  of  a  new  empil« 
and  receive  the  reward  and  income  justly  bestowed 
by  nature  upon  the  man  who  faithfully  performs  his 

The  Luse  Land  and  DcTelopment  Compnnj,  Ltd., 
of  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  and  SutherUn,  Oregon,  uid 
the  Sutherlin  Commetdal  Club,  Sutheifin,  will  mp- 
ply  information  and  Btentuie  pert^uiiig  to  tUl 
newly  devekiinng  yaSej  uid  "»«""iiHy. 


Sutherlin  Valley,  Oregon 


Beginning  wirere  Sulherlin  valley  ends  is  Cole's 
ralley.  TliLs  \:Mcy  U  merelj-  a  cominualion  of  the 
same  regiim  lying  a.  few  miles  nearer  ihe  I'acilic 
Cua«t  to  the  west.  Of  nW  llic  ])rimitivc  domain  lliis 
ra«ly  rich  counlrv-  oiFets  fircatcr  imluccmtnla  to 
thrifty  farmers  of  Ihc  diwrsifieil  tlass  tlian  any  un- 
ilc\'ctoiie(l  iirca  Pliant. 

It  is  not  inlrndcd  lo  ronvey  to  the  reader  tliat  alt 
thU  splen'li'l  valley  is  un-li-vclc)[>e<i,  for  such  lon- 
(litions  do  not  exist,  j-el  lhcn>  are  farms  and  orchanls 
owned  by  sons  and  heire  of  the  early  settlers  who 
homesteadeil  the  farms  as  lonR  as  (orly  to  fifty  j-cara 
ago.  Tlie  present  landlords  and  owners  possess 
many  limes  as  much  of  these  fertile,  fair  acres  as  it 
Is  iHKsilile  for  tiieni  lo  till  to  advantage  anrl  profit, 
llH-n-fiire  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  lliis  L' topian 
valley  n-hiih  the  <™Tlers  will  sell  to  desirable  ncigh- 
lK>rs  at  a  mott  leaxonalilc  price. 

The  landowners  in  this  matchles.i  valley  are  aris- 
tocrats. They  ]i\'c  as  bctits  the  man  who  has  no  call 
upon  (lie  grinding  merccnaiy'  wnrlil.  }'et  thry  lealiie 
that  soon  now  their  countrj-  will  lie  |ienetratcd  by  llie 
iron  honte  and  they  feel  it  would  be  a  favor  to  some 
of  the  land-hungr^'  people  lo  diviile  with  them  some 
of  their  surplus  land. 

Cole's  valley  lanilownere  are  not  agRreasive  in 
offering  3  part  of  their  farms  for  sale.  It  ia  only  meet 
that  ibcy  should  l>e  anienal>le  and  consent  lo  sell  off 
a  [art  of  their  great  acres  to  jicople  who  will  come 
in  and  ait)  them  irt  the  further  development  of  a  l>ig 
rich  valley  lief^ing  to  produce  the  vxilumc  ami  va- 
tieiy  of  crops  of  which  it  is  so  cajKible. 

Think  of  these  figurvs — Ihe  l-;mmelt  Kstate,  oi-er 
1,000  acres;  the  Shambrook  Ksiate,  1,000  aties: 
\\'.  T.  Kmery,  1,000  acres,  Sam  Kvans  tu-arly  as 
much  and  Joe  Churchill  a  little  less:  then  estimate 
tlie  yield  of  150  IjuaheU  tif  {irunCK  to  an  ocic  bringing 
onr  $1  a.  bushel,  net.  Will  llmer}-,  Sam  l^vans  and 
fp^se  Sliambrooli  arc  Ihe  1'rune  Kings,  ha\ing  from 
.10  10  60  acres  in  hearing  prune  on  hjinls,  and  these 
men  arc  all  planting  mure  lre<'s.  S:iin  Kvans  lias 
some  pear  tiees  which  have  Inirne  fruil  for  Ihe  [lost 
It,;  years.  The  apples,  grH|H-s  ami  English  walnuls 
on  these  farms  eiinvinf  c  yoa  of  the  success  with  these 
products.  Joe  Churchill  has  a  E]>lendid  farm  and 
he  grows  all  varielies  of  fruits,  liesirk-s  uihi-r  crojis. 
anil  ihe  Southern  Pacific  Dining  Car  ComiKiny  Ruve 
him  an  order  for  50  lurlvCys  for  their  Thanksgiving 
tiawleis,  proof  iiiniluMi'e  ihat  CoU-'s  valley  loji* 
Ihe  market  for  turkeys. 
The  l.'mp<|ua  river  flows  lhruu(;h  Cole's  valley  lo 
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Where  the  Home-Builder  Can  Find  His  Ideal 


By  Addison  Bennett 


THREE  of  the  be«  wagon  roada  in  tbe  state 
iMd  cut  from  Ponlaod.  Two  of  these,  the 
Powell  Valley  uid  the  Section  Line,  pais  through 
Gtesham,  twelve  miles  out,  and  the  celebrated 
Bate  Line  highway  runs  one  and  one-half  miles 
to  tbe  north,  itatb  a  splendid  road  running  down  to 
tbe  town.  All  of  these  roads  are  kept  in  perfect 
repair  and  well  oikd,  mating  them  duslkss.  By 
any  one  of  these  roads  the  trip  betn-een  the 
Cicsham  and  Portland  postofGces  can  be  made 
by  aulo  in  twenty  minutes,  or  even  leas.  Between 
Ibe  dty  limits  of  the  two  places  it  is  less  than 
five  miles. 

The  extension  of  the  Portland  street  railway, 
the  O.  W.  4  P,  Co.,  has  an  electric  line  leading 
through  Gresham,  the  trip  being  made  in  less  than 
an  hour,  the  fare  being  35  cents,  and  as  low  as  fif- 
teen cents  hy  commutation  tickets.  This  road 
tuns  30  splendid  trains  a  day.  The  new  Portland- 
Mt.  Hood  electric  also  passes  through  the  town 
with  six  trains  each  day. 

So  Giesham  is  a  suburb  of  Portland;  yet  the 
little  city  of  nearly  a  thousand  people  relics  upon 
tbe  resources  of  its  surrounding  country  for  its 
support,  and  this  is  the  very  cream  of  the  choicest 
agricultural  section  in  Oregon.  For  fruit  it  cannot 
be  eicelled  in  the  world.  Tbe  famous  Webb 
orchards  which  have  made  the  Royal  Anne  cherries 
so  celebrated,  lie  about  two  miles  to  the  north; 
many  of  Oregon's  pri^e- winning  apples  were  grown 
in  tbe  surrounding  orchards;  the  strawberries 
shipped  fron)  there  are  the  most  luscious  that  ever 
touched  the  tips  of  human;  the  peaches,  pear?, 
apricots,  prunes  and  cane  fruits  are  equal  to  any 
grown  in  the  world. 

The  [and  as  a  rule  is  cut  up  into  small  tracts, 
hence  the  environs  are  thickly  settled.  A  dozen 
rural  free  delivery  routes  traverse  the  surrounding 
country,  four  of  them  from  the  Gresham  office. 
And  the  patronage  of  this  office  has  so  increased  that 
the  salary  of  the  postmistress  is  now  Si, 500  per 
year;  in  1900  her  stipend  was  less  than  Sao  per 
month.  It  is  the  model  third-class  oflice  in  the 
country  both  in  cquiiMDent  and  management. 


Gresham  has  the  first  call  on  Portland's  famous 
Bull  Run  water-supply,  the  two  48-inch  mains 
being  tapped  in  the  town  and  the  water  distributed 
through  a  system  of  ten-inch  cast  iron  pipes.  No 
other  small  town  in  the  world  has  as  line  a  water- 
supply  or  as  good  water:  and  no  mailer  how  large 
the  town  grows  there  will  be  no  shortage  for  fiie, 
sprinkling  or  domestic  use. 

Giesham  has  splendid  streets,  over  three  miles 
of  cement  «dcwalks,  and  much  more  soon  to  be 
laid;  two  strong  banks,  many  stores  with  as  fine 
stocks  as  you  will  find  in  the  ordinary  city  of  10,000. 
There  are  now  being  built  or  just  completed  over 
40  residences  and  ten  business  blocks.  The  place 
is  as  well  hghtcd  as  any  city  in  the  country,  and  as 

As  a  dairy  district  there  is  none  in  Ort^fm  that 
surpasses  the  Gresham  country.  The  low  freight 
rates  and  splendid  scriice  of  the  O.  W,  &  P.  Co, 
enables  the  dairymen  to  ship  their  milk  to  Portland 
at  a  large  profit.  The  vegetable  gardens  and  berry 
patches  thereabout  ate  money-makers  almost  be- 
yond belief,  for  these  products  can  reach  as  good 
a  market  as  there  is  in  the  country  in  an  hour. 

A  long  chapter  could  be  written  of  the  small 
landowners  who  are  making  toward  a  competency, 
people  who  have  bought  only  recently.  As  much 
could  be  said  about  the  present  low  prices  of  land, 
thus  offering  inducements  not  to  be  duplicated  in 
the  Northwest. 

A  lovely,  moral,  progressive  home  town;  fins 
churches;  the  best  of  schools;  ei'ery  modem  im- 
provement to  make  life  worth  living;  practically 
in  a  large  city  and  yet  not  of  it;  away  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  crowded  streets  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis and  j'et  within  instant  touch  with  alt  it> 
market,  soiial  and  amusement  features. 

Such  is  charming  Grcahim,  lying  in  the  heart  trf 
Multnomah  county  like  '-an  ap[)le  of  gold  In  a 
picture  of  slh'er";  and  her  citizens  invite  any  good, 
industrious  people  who  want  a  home  to  come  antl 
investigate  the  opportunities  there  olTered.  For 
further  information  apply  to  PortlanI  Railway, 
Light  &•  Power  Co.,  Portland.  Oier)n 
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Tkrec  Drops  of  Holy  "Water  tkat  Brougkt  Gold  from 

the  River  Beds  and  Golden  Harvests  from 

tke  Sou  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 

By  Samuel  M.  Evans 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  three  broth- 
k  ers,  Schwartz,  Hans  and  Gluck, 
I  lived  in  Treasure  Valley  in  the 
f  land  of  Stiria.  They  were 
farmers.  From  the  rim  of  the 
mountains  that  surrounded  Treasure  Valley 
fell  a  wonderful  cascade,  called  the  Golden 
River.  It  dashed  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains  from  Treasure  Valley,  how- 
ever, and  left  the  valley  without  a  stream. 
But  the  gentle  rains  always  fell  in  Treasure 
Valley  and  the  harvests  were  always  golden 
and  the  three  brothers  waxed  exceeding 
rich.  Schwartz  and  Hans  were  very  mean 
persons  but  little  Gluck  was  kind  and  gentle. 
One  day  Schwartz  and  Hans  offended 
Southwest  Wind,  Esq.,  very  deeply.  South- 
west Wind,  Esq.,  took  his  revenge  by  blowing 
very  hard  and  bringing  a  great  flood  to 
Treasure  Valley  and  laying  it  waste.  Then 
he  ceased  his  visits  to  Treasure  Valley  alto- 
gether and  the  gentle  rains  fell  no  more  there 
and  it  became  a  desert  place.  The  three 
brothers  gathered  together  their  gold  and 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
and  became  goldsmiths.  But  Schwartz  and 
Hans  wasted  their  profits  in  riotous  living 
and,  because  they  had  no  gold  mine,  they 
became  very  poor.  Finally  the  only  gold 
left  was  in  a  curious  golden  mug  that  be- 
longed to  Gluck.  Schwartz  and  Hans  com- 
manded him  to  throw  it  into  the  melting  pot 
and  then  they  went  away  on  a  drinking 
debauch.  When  the  mug  was  melted,  a 
curious  little  dwarf  jumped  out  of  the  pot 
and  informed  Gluck  that  he  was  the  King 
of  the  Golden  River.  If  anyone  should  cast 
three  drops  of  holy  water  into  the  Golden 
River,  he  said,  it  would  be  turned  into  gold ; 
but  anyone  who  cast  unholy  water  into  the 


river  would  be  turned  into  a  black  stone. 
Then  the  dwarf  disappeared  and  the  gold  in 
the  pot  evaporated.  When  Schwartz  and 
Hans  came  home,  they  were  exceedingly 
wroth  at  the  loss  of  the  gold.  But  when 
Gluck  told  them  what  had  happened,  they 
decided  to  throw  three  drops  of  holy  water 
into  the  Golden  River  and  become  rich  again. 
But  the  water  that  they  threw  into  the  river 
was  unholy  and  they  were  turned  into  black 
stones.  Then  little  Gluck  threw  three 
drops  of  holy  water  into  the  Golden  River. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  stream  did 
not  turn  to  gold  but  was  diminished  in 
volume.  Then  he  looked  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  moimtains  and  saw  that  a  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  Golden  River  had  been 
diverted  into  Treasure  Valley.  The  water 
enriched  the  soil  of  Treasure  Valley  and 
Gluck  reaped  rich  harvests  and  lived  there 
in  happiness  forever  and  ever. 

This  is  the  story  of  The  King  oftJte  Golden 
River  as  told  by  John  Ruskin.  The  Golden 
River  really  rises  in  the  snows  of  Mount 
Shasta  and  flows  right  through  Treasure 
Valley.  Some  persons  call  the  river  the 
Sacramento  and  the  valley  the  Sacramento 
valley,  while  to  Stiria  they  give  the  name  of 
California.  One  name  is  as  good  as  another: 
the  important  thing  is  to  recognize  the  place 
and  the  persons  in  the  story.  And  what  hap- 
pened in  Treasure  Valley  is  very  much  like 
what  has  happened  and  what  is  happening 
right  now  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  The 
farmers  who  lived  there  at  first  became  gold- 
smiths when  the  yellow  metal  was  discovered 
in  the  streams  fl*^  **^^  Sacramento. 

And  in  their  I  threw  into 

the  Sacrament  ly  water — 

water   that  '  by   their 
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rush  to  California  across  the  plains  and 
around  the  Horn  by  sea:  the  rush  that  re- 
sulted in  the  peopling  of  a  state  within  a 
few  years  and  the  wresting  away  from 
Spain  of  the  control  of  California,  which 
was  first  turned  into  the  Bear  Flag  Republic 
and  later  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sov- 
ereign state. 

Among  the  thousands  that  left  their 
homes  in  the  East  in  1849  to  look  for  gold 
in  California  was  Reuben  Kercheval,  who 
sailed  around  the  Horn  seeking  the  end  of 
the  rainbow.  He  found  San  Francisco  a 
roaring  gold  camp  but  he  did  not  stop  there. 
He  sailed  up  the  Sacramento  river  to  the 
town  of  Sacramento,  a  bigger  and  a  livelier 
camp  than  San  Francisco.  I  am  going  to 
tell  what  happened  to  Kercheval  in  his 
search  for  riches,  not  because  it  is  in  any 
way  imusual  but  because  it  is  exactly  what 
happened  to  many  others  and  illustrates 
the  fortunes  of  the  kings  of  the  Golden 
River.  Kercheval  got  his  miner's  outfit  in 
Sacramento  and  made  straight  for  the 
"diggings."  He  mined  just  two  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  sat  himself  down  on 
a  boulder  and  thought.  He  cast  his  eyes 
about  him  and  saw  thousands  of  other 
miners,  each  digging  for  gold.  There  were 
thousands  more  in  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco  and  flour  was  selling  for  a  dollar 
a  pound.  He  decided  that  he  would  get 
his  gold  by  supplying  food  for  the  hungry 
mouths.  And  so  he  sold  his  pick  and 
shovel  and  pan  and  moved  down  into 
Treasure  Valley  on  the  high  banks  of  the 
Golden  River,  near  where  the  town  of 
Courtland  now  stands.  His  uncle.  Arm- 
stead  Runyon,  was  engaged  in  farming 
there.  These  two  were  not  by  any  means 
the  only  ones  who  saw  that  gold  was  to  be 
made  from  tilling  the  soil  of  Treasure 
Valley.  Others  had  taken  up  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  were  raising  vege- 
tables and  grain.  James  Collins,  who 
settled  next  to  Kercheval  on  what  is  now 
Grand  Island,  still  lives  there.  He  is 
richer  than  thousands  who  dug  for  gold  in 
El  Dorado.  But  the  story  of  one  is  the  stor)' 
of  all. 

Kercheval  and  his  neighbors  made  rich 
profits  out  of  their  crops  on  the  banks  of  the 
Golden  River.  But  every  few  years  they 
were  flooded  out  and  so  finally  they  threw 
up  small  dikes  to  keep  out  the  flood-waters 
of  the  Sacramento.  Meanwhile  the  seek- 
*or  gold  found  that  they  could  get  it 


out  of  the  ground  much  more  quickly  and 
with  much  less  labor  by  throwing  great 
streams  of  water  against  the  sides  of  the 
hills  and  washing  the  hills  away,  collecting 
the  gold  in  long  sluice-boxes  through  which 
the  mud  was  directed.  The  residue  of  mud 
and  water  was  turned  back  into  the  streams 
again  and  was  carried  down  and  deposited 
in  the  bed  of  the  Sacramento  river.  This 
was  the  unholy  water  that  the  goldsmiths 
put  into  the  Golden  River.  It  made  the 
bed  of  the  river  higher  and  higher  and  de- 
creased its  capacity  for  carrying  flood- 
waters  and  made  it  impossible  for  large 
boats  to  navigate  the  Golden  River.  When 
the  spring  freshets  came,  the  river  washed 
over  the  banks  of  KerchevaPs  levees  and 
spread  devastation  everywhere  in  Treasure 
Valley.  And  so  Kercheval  and  his  neigh- 
bors got  together  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  flood-waters.  In  1868  they 
formed  a  reclamation  district  under  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature  of  California  that  em- 
powered them  to  build  dikes  and  to  assess 
the  land  in  the  district  to  pay  them.  The 
first  levees  built  on  Grand  Island  were  con- 
structed merely  on  the  river  side  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  waters  from  the  great  Yolo 
basin  were  not  shut  out  until  later.  They 
rarely  overflowed  the  higher  lands  near 
the  river  then,  and  anyhow  when  they  had 
drained  off  the  lower  lands  farther  back, 
crops  were  put  in.  The  great  flood  of  1868 
washed  away  the  slender  banks  in  front  of 
Kercheval's  place  and  destroyed  his  crops 
and  it  was  not  until  1872  that  other  levees 
were  started.  These  levees  were  finished 
in  1874. 

If  you  take  a  trip  up  the  Sacramento  river 
today,  you  will  see  great  clam-shell  dredgers 
at  work  building  levees.  A  great  arm 
reaches  out  over  the  river  and  drops  a  steel 
bucket,  fashioned  like  two  clam  shells, 
into  the  stream.  The  bucket  is  drawn 
up  filled  with  sand  and  the  arm  carries  it 
over  to  the  bank  and  deposits  the  sand. 
The  largest  clam-shell  dredger  in  the  world 
is  now  at  work  on  the  Natomas  project 
north  of  Sacramento  and  it  builds  only  a 
mile  of  levee  a  month.  Of  course,  the 
levees  being  thrown  up  by  the  clam-shell 
dredger  are  very  much  higher  and  broader 
than  the  levees  built  at  Grand  Island  io 
1872  because  the  flood  plane  has  been 
raised  very  much  by  the  unholy  water  put 
into  the  river  by  the  hydraulic  miners. 
But  there  were  no  clam-shell  dredgers  for 
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the  top  of  the  great  levee  on  an  oiled  road- 
way forty  feet  in  width.  Below  you  on  one 
side  is  the  river,  and  on  the  other  the  gar- 
dens of  the  island. 

There  are  seventeen  thousand  acres  in 
Grand  Island.  Altogether  it  has  cost 
$1,864,000  to  reclaim  this  land.  Was  it 
worth  it?  Last  year,  H.  D.  Kercheval, 
son  of  the  pioneer,  took  eleven  thousand 
boxes  of  Bartiett  pears  from  twenty- two 
acres.  He  sold  $500  worth  of  pears  from 
each  acre.  Some  of  the  trees  were  planted 
by  his  father  in  1851.  Plums  yielded  $500 
an  acre  more  and  he  got  25  sacks  of  pink 
beans  per  acre.  He  has  150  acres  in  his 
place.  The  produce  from  that  land  brought 
him  $28,000.  And  Grand  Island  is  not  the 
only  reclamation  district  on  the  Sacramento 
river.  All  along  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
from  the  mouth  to  Marysville  and  above, 
and  on  the  Feather,  Yuba  and  Bear  rivers, 
the  lands  next  to  the  streams  are  bringing 
forth  golden  crops.  The  first  clam-shell 
dredger  that  ever  operated  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river  can  be  seen  today  at  work  on 
the  levees  of  Merrit  Island.  It  is  consid- 
erably smaller  ihan  the  Hercules  but  it  is 
large  enough  to  do  the  work  required  and 
is  not  old  enough  yet  to  be  thrown  into  the 
scrap  heap.  Last  year  the  Lisbon  District, 
a  little  below  Sacramento,  finished  facing 


three  miles  of  levee  on  the  west  side  of  the 
district,  with  cement.  The  levee  is  ex- 
posed for  this  three  miles  to  the  Yolo  basin, 
which   becomes   an   inland    sea   in   spring. 

Old  Southwest  Wind,  Esq.,  makes  bis 
home  across  the  Yolo  basin  and  he  whips 
the  waters  of  the  basin  to  such  fury  every 
year  that  they  washed  over  the  levees  of 
the  Lisbon  District.  The  farmers  tried 
brush  riprapping  to  no  avail.  Now  they 
have  covered  the  levee  with  cement.  It 
cost  $75,000  to  face  that  levee  with  cement 
for  only  three  miles.  Was  it  worth  it? 
The  farmers  of  the  Lisbon  District  think  so. 
They  have  paid  for  it  out  of  the  prohts 
from  their  farms. 

The  land  under  reclamation  along  the 
Sacramento  river  is  irrigated  by  the  waters 
against  which  the  levees  have  been  built. 
A  pumping  plant  in  each  district,  run  by 
electric  power  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  Sacramento,  takes 
ihe  water  over  the  levees  into  ditches  that 
distribute  it  over  the  land.  The  same 
pumping  plant  drains  Ihe  land  of  surplus 
rain  and  seepage  water  in  spring.  In  1878, 
when  the  Lisbon  district  was  overflowed, 
the  farmers  mended  ihe  levees  and  erected 
fifteen  windmills  to  pump  out  the  water  so 
that  they  could  put  in  their  crops.  Now 
the   Golden   river  and   its   tributaries   are 
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harnessed  and  made  to  do  the  woi^  through 
the  generation  of  hydro-electric  power. 
The  water  that  irrigates  the  land  is  rich 
with  silt  carried  down  from  the  mountains, 
a  veritable  Nile  that  not  only  waters  but 
^ves  new  life  to  the  soil.  Altogether  there 
are  a  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  acres 
of  reclaimed  land  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
The  reclamation  ex- 
pense has  been  in 
excess  of  ten  and  a 
half  millions.  Was 
it  worth  it?  Wdl, 
every  cent  of  the  ten 
and  a  half  milUoDs 
has  been  paid  for  by 
the  crops  produced 
on  the  land.  In  1910 
the  crops  produced 
on  that  acreage 
brought  $33,000,000 
gross  and  last  year 
the  figure  was  a  lit- 
tle higher.  It  has 
been  a  good  invest- 
ment, this  putting  of 
intelligence,  persist- 
ence and  co-opera- 
tion into  the  Golden 
River.  To  enumer- 
ate the  crops  grown 
in  the  reclaimed  dis- 
tricts would  be  Uke 
writing  a  list  of  the 
agricultural  products 
of  the  world.  Here 
oranges  and  rice, 
pears  and  hemp, 
asparagus  and  cher- 
ries,celeryand  beans 
flourish.  One-fourth 
of  theasparaguscTOp 
of  the  world  is  raised 
and  canned  here. 
The  tips  are  sealed 
in  tins  on  the  same 

day  that  theyarecut.        "  i^J^'r  d,S..rofl\'nd^ 
A   million  boxes  of  c™=i"  !"'.>"  " 

pears  and  more  than 
two  million  sacks  of  beans  were  produced  in 
1911.  I  saw  a  cherry  orchard  that  beat 
the  world  ten  days  for  early  cherries  last 
year  and  the  owner  had  thought  that  the 
trees  were  sick  because  the  sand  of  a  new 
levee  had  been  thrown  close  to  their  trunks. 
Alfalfa,  the  great  forage  crop,  Sourishes 
as  it  does  nowhere  else  in  the  West,  and 
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dairies  are  bringing  rich  profits  to  their 
owners.  Transportation  charges,  which 
constitute  the  biggest  single  factor  in  agri- 
cultural success,  are  a  minimum  because 
so  many  boats  ply  in  the  sloughs  of 
the  island  district.  The  Sacramento  and 
Southern  railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  is  being  built  through  the  reclaimed 
district. 

Success  has  come 
only  as  the  reward  of 
untiring  effort  and 
intelligent  co-opera- 
tion. The  fight 
against  the  water  and 
Southwest  Wind, 
Esq.,  goes  on  un- 
ceasingly. The  lev- 
ees are  constantly 
watched  and  raised 
and  strengthened. 
But  the  fight  has 
taught  the  farmers 
of  the  netherlands 
the  one  great  lesson 
of  dvilization — co- 
operation. How  that 
lesson  is  operating 
to  work  out  a  com- 
prehensive sche-me 
for  the  complete 
utilization  of  the 
waters  of  the  Golden 
R  i ver — to  irrigate  the 
plains  -  lands  above 
the  netherlands,  to 
further  reclaim  the 
netherlands  district, 
to  furnish  electric 
power  and  to  float 
large  vessels — is  one 
of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing features  of  the 
development  of  civil- 
ization in  the  West. 
The  project  is  mag- 
^'S^ZJ-^^e"^^^"  nificent  in  its  concep- 
■■  ""hisHB-avf  tion.     It   could  not 


even  have  been  con- 
ceived back  in  the  time  of  Kercheval  because 
the  lesson  of  co-operative  effort  had  not  been 
learned.  Besides  the  reclaimed  lands  along 
the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tributaries,  there 
are  a  million  acres  of  lowlands  back  from  the 
rivers,  awaiting  reclamation.  These  lands 
are  ^tuated,  for  the  most  part,  in  four  great 
basiiu,  the  Yolo,  Sacramento,  Sutter  and 


AmericaD  basins.  They  are  filled  with 
water  every  year  and  every  foot  of  the  mil- 
lion acres  is  as  rich  as  the  garden  land  novi- 
under  cultivation.  The  gradual  tilling  up 
of  ihe  beds  of  the  rivers  through  the  move- 
ment of  the  debris  from  the  old  hydraulic 
mining  operations,  and  the  reclamation  of 
ihe  delta  lands  now  under  cullivaiion,  have 
so  restricted  the  channel  area  available  for 
flood -waters  that  the  million  acres  cannot 
be  reclaimed  until  greater  channel  capacity 
shall  have  been  provided  for  the  Sacra- 
mento river. 

Hydraulic  mining  was  stopped  in  1893 
when  Congress  put  all  mining  operations 
on  streams  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys  under  the  control  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Debris  Commission,  created  for  that 
purpose  and  to  provide  some  way  for  the 
control  of  the  debris  already  In  the  streams 
which  moves  down  stream  every  year.  The 
stopping  of  hydraulic  mining  improved  navi- 
gation a  little,  but  there  was  so  much  debris 
in  the  streams  that  the  California  Debris 
Commission  attempted  to  restrain  its  move- 
ment down  stream  by  the  construction  of 
barriers  in  the  Yuba  river.  The  first  bar- 
rier was  washed  away  in  the  flood  of  1907 
and  work  on  the  others  has  been  aban- 
doned. However,  training  walls  are  being 
constructed  to  direct  the  waters  into  a  set- 
tling basin  which  is  planned  to  collect  the 
debris  before  it  reaches  the  Sacramento 
river.  The  gold  miners  who  are  dredging 
the  streams  under  the  control  of  the  Debris 


Commission  are  constructing  the  training 
walls  without  expense  to  the  state  or  nation. 
This  is  one  phase  of  the  co-operative  treat- 
ment of  the  rivers  that  has  been  evolved 
from  the  lesson  taught  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  past — mistakes  that  brought  home  to 
the  kings  of  the  Golden  River  the  necessity 
of  developing  inter-dependent ly  all  the 
uses  of  the  river — mining,  irrigation,  recla- 
mation, navigation  and  the  generation  of 
hydro-electric  power.  The  great  project 
that  will  result  in  the  highest  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  River  is  another  out- 
come of  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  It  con- 
templates the  confinement  of  the  flood- 
waters  of  the  rivers  in  the  river-beds  wher- 
ever possible,  the  correction  of  the  align- 
ment of  the  river  by  cut-offs  where  neces- 
sary, the  coUectioti  of  the  hifl  drainage 
which  now  flows  into  the  great  basins  on 
either  side  of  the  river  and  the  relief  of  the 
basins  by  the  construction  of  temporary 
by- passes  to  carry  oS  the  flood -waters  that 
the  river  channels  cannot  carry.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  War  Department, 
which  controls  work  on  navigable  streams, 
and  Congress  has  appropriated  $400,000  to 
start  the  work.  The  state  of  Cahfornia 
has  appropriated  $400,000  more.  Both 
appropriations  were  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  river  channel  of  the  Sacramento  near 
its  mouth  and  both  were  contingent  upon 
the  free  0'  -mmcnt  of  the  rights 

of  way  n  md  owners  and  the 
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this  purpose  and  the  deeds  to  the  land  have 
been  turned  over  to  Unde  Sam.     It  took 
very  little  time  to  get  the  money.    The 
spirit  of  co-operation  was  in  the  air.     The 
enlargement  of  the  channel  of  the  Sacra- 
mento   will    "uncork"    the    river.     From 
Rio  Vista  to  its  mouth  the  channel  is  very 
narrow,  although  the  river  has  to  carry  the 
drainage  of  the  entire  Sacramento  valley 
for  this  distance.    When  the  job  is  finished 
the  river  channel  for 
this  fifteen  miles  will 
be   3,000   feet  wide 
instead  of  the  scant 
700  it  is  at  present 
and  can  carry  three 
and  a  half  times  as 
much  water  as  it  does 
now.  When  the  river 
has  been  "uncorked" 
below  Rio  Vista,  the 
temporary  by-passes 
through    the    great 
basins  of  land  will  be 
constructed  and  then 
the  million  acres  can 
be  reclaimed.  Figur- 
ing on   the  basis  of 
a  family  to  eachforty 
acres,  this  will  mean 
35,000  families  to  be 
added    to    Treasure 
Valley.      The    cost 
has  been    estimated 
at  33  millions,  only  a 
little  more  than  the 
value  of  one  year's 
crops  from  the  lands 
now  under  reclama- 
tion.    It  is  planned 
that  the  cost  will  he 
borne,  one-third   by 

the  government,  one-         _     

third  by  the  state  of 
California,  and  one- 
third   by  the   land- 
owners.     The     special     session     of    the 
California   legislature   that    convened    last 
December     took      steps     to     further    the 
carrying    out    of    the   project.     There    is 
no  doubt    that  when  the  waters  of    the 
rivers  have  been  confined  in  their  channels, 
they  will  scour  out  the  beds  of  the  streams 
and  the  navigation  of  large  vessels  will  be 
once  more  possible  on  the  Sacramento  and 


The  American  basin,  comprising  70,000 
acres  of  land  near  Sacramento,  will  not  have 
to  await  the  completion  of  the  general  proj- 
ect  before  it   can  bring  forth   crops  like 
those  on  Kercheval's  land.     Right  now  the 
Natomas,  with  clam-shell  dredgers,  drag-line 
scrapers    and    three  hundred    teams,  is  at 
work  building  giant  dikes  along  the  Ameri- 
can, Sacramento,  Feather  and  Bear  rivers. 
The  reclamation  of  this  large  tract  of  land 
has    come    about 
through  a  curious 
combination   of  cir- 
cumstances related  to 
the  putting  of  unholy 
water  into  the  Ameri- 
can river  by  the  hy- 
draulic miners.  Gold 
mining  on  the  Ameri- 
can river  today  is  a 
vastly  different  thing 
to  what  it  was  when 
Hans  and  Schwartz 
left    their    farms    in 
Treasure  Valley  and 
rushed  to  the  "dig- 
gin's"  in  1850.  Then 
they  sunk  shafts  into 
the    gold-bearing 
gravel  that  underlies 
the  old  river-bed  and 
panned  out  the  gold. 
Later    they    washed 
away  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  When  that  was 
stopped,  gold  mining 
was  at  a   standstill. 
The  old   companies 
that  owned  the  water 
rights  on  I  he  Ameri- 
can   river  planted  a 
'  large    vineyard   and 
used  the  water  to  irri- 
ir  i^hiiiiuiti't  iiii-y?  Tho  gate  it.  Butthepros- 

?y"iw.'yairs  oirt  ^"  P^*^'  "^^  thegold  Under 

the  ground  was  allur- 
ing enough  to  result  in  the  development  of 
a  new  process  that  not  only  does  not  put 
any  polluted  water  into  the  river,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  more  profitable  than  the 
old  methods.  Ground  that  would  not  yield 
enough  gold  to  pay  for  its  being  worked  has 
been  turned  into  "pay  dirt"  by  the  new 
giant  gold  dredger  first  used  in  New  Zealand 
and  later  developed  to  its  highest  efficiency 
its  tributaries.  That  is  the  interest  that  the  in  Califonua.  Imagine  a  field  of  rough 
UnitedStatesGovemment  basin  the  project,     land,  covered  with  the  tailings  of  old  mining 
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operations,  ivilh  here  and  llicre  a  shaft 
or  a  pit  made  liy  the  hydraulic  miners. 
Mayl>e  the  land  is  sparsely  cropped  or 
planted  to  vineyards  or  orchards.  Under 
this  field,  each  successive  layer  of  gravel 
down  to  bed-rock  bears  gold  in  small  quan- 
tities, gold  brought  there  long  ago  liy  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  River.  I  io  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  field  and  dig  a  hole.  Run 
water  into  the  hole.  Then  build  a  vast 
hull  of  steel  of  several  thousand  tons'  dis- 
placement in  the  mudhole  and  you  have 
the  start  of  a  modern  gold  dredger.  Kach 
one  costs  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
build  and  works  night  and  day.  An  endless 
chain  of  buckets  of  the  hardest  steel,  each 
one  weighing  two  tons  when  empty,  con- 


stitutes (he  "business  end"  of  the  dredger. 
The  buckets  dig  down  into  the  earth  to  bed- 
rock in  all  directions  from  the  starting 
point.  They  carry  the  dirt  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  dredger  where  it  is  screened. 
The  dirt,  saturated  with  water,  is  passed 
over  quicksilver  tables  which  collect  the 
gold,  and  runs  out  into  the  bollom  of  the 
big  hole.  The  gravel  and  cobblestones  are 
deposited  on  top  of  the  soil  by  a  long  arm: 
the  natural  arrangement  of  the  soil  is  just 
reversed,  dirt  on  the  bottom,  and  gravel  and 
cobblesontop.  It  costsseven  thousand  dollars 
a  month  to  run  one  of  these  giant  dredgers, 
but  it  moves  300,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt. 
The  "clean-up"  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  "pay  dirt."     Only  three  men  operate 
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the  vast  piece  of  intricate  machinery,  which 
is  run  by  electricity.  About  one-six-hun- 
dred-thousandth part  of  the  earth  mass  is 
gold.  The  giant  mills  of  the  goldsmiths 
grind  exceeding  fme. 

Go  out  to  Natoma  and  look  at  the  fields 
where  the  gold  dredgers  are  at  work. 
After  the  dredger  has  passed  over  a  field  it 
presents  the  aspect  of  mountain  after  moun- 
tain of  cobblestones. 

Good  for  nothing,  you  say;  what  a  pity 
that  such  devastation  should  have  been 
wrought  for  the  sake  of  gold ! 

Wait  a  minute.  Over  here  is  a  field 
from  which  the  cobbles  have  been  cleaned 
off,  leaving  only  the  level  soil  wilh  a  few 
rocks  on  top.  It  looks  like  a  level  gravel 
bed.  Fruits,  berries,  oranges,  olives,  grapes 
and  eucalyptus  trees  are  growing  in  lux- 
uriance. Why  shouldn't  they?  The  soil 
has  been  literally  plowed  and  aerated  down 
to  bed-rock. 

What  becomes  of  the  cobbles? 

See  that  thing  over  there  that  looks  like 
a  giant  spider  with  his  legs  reaching  out 
over  the  landscape?  That's  a  rock  crusher. 
It  turns  out  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  crushed 
rock  every  day.  There  are  two  of  these 
near  Folsom  and  one  at  Oroville.  That 
fine  paved  road  we  motored  over  from  Sac- 
ramento to  Folsom  was  built  with  some  of 
that  crushed  rock.  Most  of  the  new  paved 
roads  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  are  built  with  that  rock.  A  great 
many  of  the  streets  in  Sacramento  and  in 
r  cities  are  paved  with  that  rock.    The 


cobbles  have  been  selected  by  old  mother 
earth  under  tons  of  pressure  and  they  are 
very  hard.  It's  a  considerable  job  to  break 
them  up.  Remember  that  pretty  little 
bungalow  we  passed  on  the  way  out  here, 
the  one  with  the  first  story  built  of  cobble- 
stones? The  stones  came  from  that  pile. 
Cobblestones  and  crushed  rock  are  the  only 
things  that  the  Nat o mas  Consolidated — 
that's  the  company  that's  operating  the  gold 
dredgers  on  the  American  and  Feather  rivers 
— have  to  sell  just  now.  There  are  eight 
of  these  giant  dredgers  taking  gold  from  the 
American  river  fields  and  several  more  on 
the  Feather  river.  Curiously  enough,  the 
gold  dredgers  find  their  richest  field  of  opera- 
tion in  the  old  pits  washed  out  by  the  hy- 
draulic miners  years  ago.  Evidently  the 
ground  that  was  rich  enough  to  tempt  the 
old  miners  was  so  rich  that  they  couldn't 
get  out  all  of  the  gold  by  their  imperfect 
processes.  Over  there  a  dredger  is  working 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  vineyard.  That's 
the  vineyard  planted  by  the  old  mining  com- 
pany after  hydraulic  mining  was  stopped. 
The  dredger  is  tearing  up  a  part  of  the  vine- 
yard, and  leaving  it  a  pile  of  cobblestones. 
That  particular  piece  of  land  was  first  used 
for  grazing  cattle,  then  farmed  for  wheat,  then 
mined,  then  planted  to  grapes.  Now  it  is 
being  turned  lopsy  turvy  by  the  modern 
miner  and  later  it  will  be  cleared  of  its 
cobblestones  and  planted  again,  next  time 
to  oranges. 

Over  here  to  the  right,  you  see  rolling 
fields  with  some  wheat  and.  a  great  deal  of 
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grazing  land.     There   are    thirty  thousand 
acres  in   that  tract.     The  wheat  farmers 
have  managed  to  eke  out  a  precarious  ex- 
istence there  for  some  years  but  it  has  been 
mighty  poor  eking  because  the  land  has 
been  planted  to  the  same  crop  year  after 
year.     The  gold  dredgers  don't  require  as 
much  water  as  did  the  old  hydrauhc  method 
of  mining,  and  so  the  Natomas  Consolidated, 
which  bought  out  the  old  companies,  had  a 
surplus  of  water  on 
its  hands.  The  water 
will  be  taken  over  to 
that  thirty  thousand 
acres  and  used  to  ir- 
rigatetheland.    The 
N'atomaspeoplehave 
learned  that  in  order 
to  be   real   kings  of 
iheGoldenRiverthcy 
must  put  water  to  ils 
highest  use.     Wher- 
ever the  magic  hand 
of  water  has  touched 
the  soil  you  can  see 
oranges   and    olives 
flourishing.  Here  are 
two    hundred    acres 
planted   to    oranges 
and  olives.    The  trees 
are    only    two  years 
old  but  they  look  as 
if    they    were     five. 
This  land  is  in  the 
so-called    thermal 
belt  of  northern  and 
central  California 
and    oranges    ripen 
here  before  they  do 
anywhere  else  in  the 
worid.      When    the 
land  is  all  under  irri- 
gation it  will  be  cut 
up  into  small  tracts 
and    sold.    More 

farms  for  Treasure  tiiu  husiii.-^-  '''^ij^^y^'^^'l 

Valley. 

Now  come  down  into  the  .American  lia.-iin 
where  the  giant  clam-shell  dredger,  Hercules, 
is  at  work,  building  levees  against  the  flood- 
waters.  The  gold  that  is  taken  from  the 
ground  at  Natoma  is  paying  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  reclamation  of  this  liasin  of  70,000 
acres.  Natomas  Consolidated  owns  a  large 
part  of  the  land  in  the  .American  basin  and 
is  co-operating  with  the  other  landowners  to 
build    the    levees   and   drainage    canals  as 
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rapidly  as  possible.     There  are  two  clam- 
shell dredgers  and  several  drag-line  excava- 
tors at  work  now  building  levees.     There 
were  a  few  miles  of  small  levee  on  the  river 
front  at  the  northern  end  of  the  American 
basin,  but  the  district  had  never  been  wholly 
reclaimed  because  the  farmers  there  had  not 
learned  their  lesson  of  co-operation  thorough- 
ly.   Until  last  year  they  were  at  the  same 
point  that  Kercheval  and  his  neighbors  were 
before  the  levees  in 
Grand    Island    were 
repairediniSSg.  But 
last  year  ihe  legisla- 
ture   of     California 
passed  a  law  giving 
the  directors  of  rec- 
lamation   districts 
the  power  to  collect 
reclamatiim     assess- 
ments by  sale  of  the 
land;  and  now  that 
the  majority  of  land- 
owners    have     the 
power   lo    force   co- 
operation by  the  few 
who  would  hold  back 
progress,  the  work  is 
going  ahead  rapidly. 
Mighty  uninterest- 
ing-looking land,  you 
say? 

Yes,  it  does  look 
very  much  hite  a  jig- 
saw puzzle.  This  '■" 
an  old  lake  bed  we 
arc  going  over  now 
and  when  the  water 
drains  off  every  year 
the  surface  of  the 
gr<mnd  cracks  in  the 
sun.  Over  there  is  a 
lake  that  is  never 
dry.  Come  down 
here  lo  Lincoln 
■  Kiaiit  (toiii  dn-ig.T,  White's    farm.      He 

lives  in  this  district 
and  his  land  is  overflowed  ncariy  ever}' year. 
He  raised  thirty  siicks  of  rifl  beans  to  the 
acre  last  year  and  his  pumpkins  averaged 
him  from  25  lo  ^o  tons  to  the  acre.  This  is 
a  ten-acre  alfalfa  patch  which  he  has  re- 
claimed on  his  own  account.  He  got  a 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  from  five  cuttings 
last  year  and  sold  it  for  thirteen  dollars  a  ton. 
You  see  what  th*  ~  mud  can  do.    It 

will  be  the  st  nl  all  over  again 


when  this  land  is  reclaimed.  Only  you 
can't  buy  land  on  Grand  Island.  When  the 
American  basin  is  reclaimed  it  will  be  cut  up 
into  small  farms. 

While  the  War  Department,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  state  of  California  and  the  land- 
owners in  Treasure  \'alley,  is  planning  to 
control  the  flood-waters  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  through  the  enlargement  of  the 
capacity  of  the  rivers  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  lands  on  their  banks,  the  U.  S.  Rec- 
lamation Service  is  planning  to  control  the 
flood-waters  by  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  gigantic  reservoirs  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  prindpui  .streams  to  catch  and  impound 
the  water  bi'fc)re  it  gets  into  the  rivers.  The 
water  will  be  used  to  generate  electric  power 
and  to  irrigate  the  plains-lands  that  border 
the  lower  lands  of  Treasure  Valley  and  which 
are  now   producing   grain.     Like   all   the 


projects  of  the  Reclamation  Ser\'icc,  the 
irrigating  systems  will  belong  to  the  land 
that  uses  the  water.  It  is  a  magnificent  plan 
and  would  make  a  story  in  itself.  One  of 
the  units,  at  Orland,  is  practically  completed 
and  land  that  formerly  produced  twenty-five 
dollars'  worth  of  wheat  per  acre  a  year  is  now 
producing  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  irrigated  crops  to  the  acre.  It  will 
be  years  before  the  entire  project  is  com- 
pleted, but  persistence,  intelligence  and  co- 
operation will  make  it  possible. 

Out  of  the  struggles  of  Kercheval  and  his 
neighbors  has  arisen thespiritof  co-operation 
that  is  making  for  the  complete  utilization 
of  the  waters  of  the  river.  When  the  whole 
scheme  is  realized,  the  Sacramento  valley 
will  be  capable  of  supporting  a  population  (^ 
more  than  seven  million  persons.  And  all 
will  be  kings  of  the  Golden  River. 
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do  him  justice  he  was  not  an  out-and-out 
thief. 

Before  midnight  the  skipper's  plans  had 
been  consummated;  whereupon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  riot  in  revelry  with  the  mate  and 
the  engineer.  All  hands  had  a  lovely  time 
for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
I.IcGuffey  became  involved  in  an  alter- 
cation with  an  automatic  piano.  He  had 
dropped  in  his  seventh  nickel  and  for  the 
seventh  time  had  turned  the  indicator  to 
"The  Bonnie,  Bonnie  Braes  O'  Loch 
Lomond."  Judge,  then,  of  his  mental 
perturbation  when,  owing  to  some  mechan- 
ical colic,  his  ears  were  defiled  with  a  popular 
ditty,  with  the  words  of  which  he  was  familiar, 
and  which  convinced  him  that  he  was  being 
played  for  a  fool.    They  were  as  follows: 

Strike  up  the  l)anfi,  here  comes  a  sailor, 
Cash  in  his  hand,  fresh  off  a  whaler, 

Stand  in  a  row, 

Don't  let  him  go. 
Jack's  a  cinch,  but  ever)'  inch  a  sailor. 

Mr.  McGuffey  waxed  wTothy.  He  de- 
manded a  refund  of  his  nickel,  which  being 
refused,  he  promptly  overturned  the  piano. 
Ensued  a  battle  royal  into  which  Mr.  Gibney 
waded  with  all  the  sincerity  of  his  nature. 
It  was  part  of  his  code  of  ethics  never  to 
desert  a  shipmate  in  distress. 

At  the  first  sign  of  hostilities  Captain 
Scraggs  quietly  disappeared.  Half  a  block 
away  he  discovered  a  policeman  robbing 
a  fruit-stand  and  advised  that  functionarv 
that  there  was  trouble  in  a  saloon  up  the 
street.  Then  he  waited  until  he  saw  the 
patrol  wagon  coming,  whereupon,  his  soul 
being  at  peace  and  honor  satislkd.  Captain 
Scraggs  shaped  his  course  for  the  waterfront 
and  spent  the  day  looking  for  a  new  mate 
and  a  new  engineer.  The  following  morning 
he  paid  his  wharfage  bill  with  funds  ab- 
stracted from  the  pockets  of  Gibney  and 
McGuflFey  and  put  to  sea,  bound  to  Half- 
moon  Bay  for  a  cargo  of  garden- truck. 

As  for  Mr.  Gibnev  and  McGuffev,  suffice 
the  fact  that  they  were  booked  (after  con- 
siderable difficulty)  on  a  charge  of  malicious 
mischief  and  disturbing  the  peace.  For 
disturbing  the  peace  they  apologized;  for 
the  malicious  mischief  thev  were  fined  a 

w 

sum  which  left  them  financial  wrecks  on  a 
lee  shore. 

"What  d'ye  know  about  this  here  Scraggs 
not  showin'  up  t'  bail  us  outer  th*  jug?" 
complained  McGuffey  as  the  two  friends 


left  the  Hall  of  Justice.  "Here  we  been  in 
chokey  for  twenty-four  hours,  an'  Scraggs 
as  drinks  our  beer  an'  smokes  our  cigars — " 

"Tut,  tut,  Mac"  replied  Mr.  Gibney 
generously.  "In  a  way  we  can't  blame  th' 
old  man.  I  don't  recall  seein'  him  in  th* 
mix-up  at  no  stage  of  the  game,  but  still  we 
was  pretty  busy,  Mac,  an'  maybe  we  didn't 
happen  t'  notice  him.  \i  he'd  showed  up 
t'  bail  us  out  they  might  'a  recognized  him 
an'  first  thing  he'd  'a  been  chucked  in  t' 
keep  us  company.  There  ain't  no  sense 
in  running  into  trouble  reckless  an'  you  got 
t'  admit  Mac,  that  Scraggsy  spent  his 
money  as  free  as  me  an'  you.  Th'  old  man 
was  certainly  a  sport  for  once." 

"Well"  growled  McGuffey,  "he  don't 
fight  like  one.  He  run  away,  Gib,  that's 
what  he  done." 

"Which  is  what  me  an'  you  should  'a 
done  if  we'd  only  had  sense  enough"  re- 
torted the  philosophical  Gibney.  "Scraggs 
is  a  married  man,  Mac.  Remember  that. 
Besides  he's  got  his  business  interests  an* 
he  can't  neglect  them  nohow.  We're  even 
all  around,  an'  I,  for  one,  ain't  nursin'  no 
grudge." 

McGuffey  grunted  and  tightened  up  his 
belt  two  notches,  and  Mr.  Gibney,  observing 
this  significant  action,  was  on  a  sudden 
painfully  aware  that  there  was  a  vacuum 
under  his  own  belt  buckle.  He  went  through 
all  his  pockets,  but  discovered  nothing 
more  valuable  than  a  match  broken  in  two. 
So  he  comforted  McCiuflfey  and  himself 
with  assurances  that  thev  would  eat  as  soon 
as  they  should  step  alK)ard  the  Mdggie, 

Upon  arriving  at  X'allejo  street  bulkhead, 
however,  the  two  derelicts  discovered  to 
their  signal  consternation  that  the  Maggie 
had  proceeded  to  sea  that  very  morning. 
McGuffey  was  terribly  depressed. 

"I  ain't  et  nothin'  in  years"  he  mourned. 

"I'd  hock  my  sextant  again"  Mr.  Gibney 
announced  consolingly,  "only  it's  aboard 
th'  Magi;icy  • 

McGuffcv  fav<^rcd  Mr.  (Jibnev  with  a 
glance  that  savored  cf  murder  and  sudden 
death. 

"Better  get  that  imagination  o'  yours  in 
nmnin'  order,  Gib"  he  said  finally. 

"She's  workin'  right  now"  replied  Mr, 
Gibney.  **Tn  fact,  my  imagination  has  been 
workin'  overtime,  an'  I  have  arrived  at  a 
conclusion.  In  th'  first  place,  Mac,  me  an' 
you  must  eat,  and  in  th'  second  place  we 
must  raise  th'  wind  for  a  few  dollars.    M 
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for  th'  (nub,  there's  Dan  IlUks  diickin' 
tug  Aphrodite,  so  we'll  go  over  an'  cat  a  1; 
breakfast  with  Dan.  After  bnrakfast  wi 
go  down  1(1  Ih'  rooms  o'  ih'  Marine  En 
neers'  Association  an'  you  kJik  soTnclHMi; 
eye  out  f'r  live  di)llars.  T'd  do  it  mysi 
hut  I  ain't  got  no  credit.  Mar.  Wlu-n  a  m 
that's  licen  a  real  sailor  sink.s  as  Ujw  as  I' 
sunk — from  clij'|)iT  ships  lo  mate  on 
rollen  little  bumlioat — penpli;  don't  respi 
him  none.  But  it's  dilTcri'nt  with  a  miiri 
engineer.  Vou  might  lie  first  assistant  or 
Pacific  Mail  boat  today  an'  second  assi.sta 


without  any  police  interference  (we've  had 
enough  o'  thai,  Mc(lulley)  on  th'  dock  at 
IIalfmo()n  Bay.  We  got  t"  walk  twenty 
miles  t'  Halfmoon  Bay  l'  connect  with 
Scraggsy.  an'  th'  five  dollars  is  to  keep  us 
death  in  case  we  miss  him 


n'  ha\ 


walk  1 


ck," 


valk  all  ihc  ways 
find  that  Scraggs 


aftei 


But  supiKis. 
.■n  t'Halfm.: 
rt  take  us  h 

'"He'll  be  glad  enough  t'  take  us  Iwck 
get  through  with  them  scabs  that's 


ihind  I 


r  backs  l'  <lo 
honest  living 
f  have  us 
MaRRir      ba 


of  a 
Hell  have 
■   work    th' 

;      to      San 


MHJiirliT  hi-cainii  involviKt  In 

on  a  Itay  tug  tomorrow 
thought  of  it." 

"What  arc  we  goin'  t'  ' 
dollars?"  in<iuired  MctlulT 

■'What  d'ye  suppose  we 
rasped  Mr.  (iibney.  '■Tlu; 
with  it  an'  pray  f'r  th'  ca|)i 
it  dawned  on  you,  Mac,  ili 
an"  you  l'  fmd  Ih'  steamer 
l>ack  t'  work  (|uick  an" 
Scraggs  has  new  men  in  <ui 
new  men  have  got  t'  be  \l< 
Mr.  (Iibney  fingered  hi.-,  ri; 
IH'n.sively.)  This  here  ri 
speak  of  can  )x:  accompl 


McCuffey  nodded  his 
appro i lat ion ;  so  ihcy  went 
aUiard  the  tug  .ifhrodile 
and  ate  a  c<ild  breakfast. 
Half  an  hour  later,  thus 
furlifieil.  thiV  set  forth  to 
born.w  the'iiee<iful  five 
dollars.  Whatever  the 
reason,  diey  were  not  suc- 
ce>sful.  Doublkss  their 
ballered  and  bedraggli-d 
ai)i)ear;ince  was  against 
them,  for  bviweive  o'clock 
M.tliifley  \v.u\  .-uccce-ied 
in  borrowing  [list  ten  cents, 

-Well"  >igiied  Mr,  ( Iib- 
ney, ■■{  gue.ss  we  ain't 
pojmlar.  .-^M  lei's  lake  a 
chance  an"  ilig  out  for 
Hal1mo.,n  Kay.  TW  Mag- 
gie's U-en  laid  uji  nearly 
two  weeks  now,  an"  there'll 
liile  o'  freight 
ragg.s 


"  frlierllm 


■11  1< 


ul  hci 


dec,,. 


Inilicdav,  b,r 

heCMM  In   IblllT 


I  Ki> 


tain  >,raggs  and  ihc  l/„  ■<■; 
newer  fields.  It  wa,  ;i  >iif|- 
over  hill  and  mountain  fr<>ni 
county  line  to  the  Hiile  w) 
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Maggie  lay  taking  on  cargo  in  Halfmoon 
Bay.  Long  before  the  journey  was  half  over, 
the  unaccustomed  exercise  had  developed 
sundry  galls  and  blisters  on  the  Gibney 
heels,  and  the  soles  of  McGuffey's  feet  were 
so  hot  that  eventually  he  began  to  fear  that 
they  would  bum  to  a  crisp  and  drop  by  the 
wayside. 

The  crew  of  the  Maggie  had  ceased 
working  cargo  for  the  day  and  Captain 
Scraggs  was  busy  cooking  supper  in  the 
galley  when  Mr.  Gibney  and  McGuffey, 
exhausted,  crippled  and  repentant,  came  to 
the  galley  door  and  coughed  propitiously. 
Captain  Scraggs  pretended  not  to  hear  and 
went  on  with  his  task  of  turning  fried  eggs 
by  means  of  an  artistic  flip  of  the  frying-pan. 

So  Mr.  Gibney  spoke,  struggling  bravely 
to  appear  nonchalant.  With  his  eyes  on  the 
fried  eggs  he  said: 

"Hello,  Scraggsy,  old  salamander.  How 
goes  it  with  th'  skipper  o*  th*  fast  an'  com- 
modious steamer  Maggie?  Got  that  con- 
signment o*  post-holes  aboard  yet?" 

Mr.  Gibney 's  honest  face  beamed  ex- 
pectantly. He  was  particularly  partial  to 
fried  eggs.  As  for  McGuffey,  anything 
edible  and  which  would  serve  to  nullify  the 
gnawing  at  his  internal  economy  would  be 
welcomed. 

Inasmuch  as  Captain  Scraggs  did  not 
readily  reply  to  Mr.  Gibney*s  salutation, 
McGuffey  decided  to  be  more  emphatic  and 
to  the  point. 

"Hurry  up  with  them  eggs,  Scraggs"  he 
rumbled.  "Me  an'  Gib's  walked  down  from 
th'  city  an'  we're  hungry.  Jawn  D.  Rocker- 
fcller'd  give  a  hundred  million  dollars  f'r 
my  appetite.  You  can  fry  my  eggs  hard, 
Scraggsy.    I  want  somethin'  solid." 

Captain  Scraggs  looked  up  and  his  cold 
white  eyes  were  agleam  with  malice  as  they 
rested  on  the  mate  and  the  engineer.  How- 
ever, he  smiled  a  sword-fish  sort  of  smile 
that  sent  the  cold  chills  down  the  backs  of 
the  exhausted  travelers. 

"Well,  boys"  said  Scraggs  in  dulcet  tones, 
"while  deeply  appreciative  o'  th'  honor  o' 
this  visit,  I'm  free  t'  say  that  we're  hardly 
prepared  f'r  company.  I  just  did  figger  on 
enough  f'r  myself  an'  crew,  an'  I  hate  like 
i.ixty  t'  put  'em  on  half  rations.  It  gives  th' 
ship  a  bad  name.  It's  agin  my  disposition 
t'  appear  small  over  a  few  fried  eggs,  but  I 
guess  you  boys  can  manage  t'  fill  up  on 
somethin'.  See  that  little  house  on  th' 
beach,  about  two  points  t'  starboard  o'  th' 


warehouse?  Well,  they'll  fix  you  a  bully 
good  meal  f'r  half  a  dollar  each." 

"Scraggsy,  old  hunks"  said  Mr.  Gibney 
sadly,  "if  three-ringed  circuses  was  selling 
at  a  nickel  a  throw,  me  an'  McGuflFey 
couldn't  buy  a  whisker  from  a  dead  tiger." 

"Shell  out  a  couple  o'  bucks,  Scraggs" 
pleaded  McGuffey.  "Me  an' Gib  is  so  empty 
inside  we  rattle  when  we  walk." 

"I  ain't  got  no  money  t'  lend  no  pair  o' 
beach-combin'  tramps  that  does  me  out 
o'  hundreds  o'  dollars"  snapped  Scraggs, 
unable  longer  to  contain  himself.  "I  sup- 
pose you  two  sweeps  think — " 

"Scraggsy!  You're  kiddin'!"  expostulated 
Mr.  Gibney. 

"Not  by  forty  fathom"  snarled  Scraggs. 

"But  Scraggs!  We  got  t'  eat"  wailed 
McGuflFey. 

"Eat  an'  be  doggoned"  replied  Captain 
Scraggs.  "I  ain't  a-tryin'  t'  prevent  you. 
Are  you  sucklin'  infants  that  I  got  t'  feed 
you?  There's  plenty  o'  fresh  vegetables 
out  on  deck.  Green  peas  ain't  t'  be  sneezed 
at,  an'  as  f'r  carrots,  science'll  tell  you,  Gib, 
that  carrots  contain  ninety-two  per  cent — " 

"Say,  looky  here,  Scraggs.  It's  about 
time  you  found  out  that  I  ain't  no  potato- 
bug,  an'  if  you  think  McGuffey 's  a  codlin' 
moth  you're  wrong  again.  Fork  over  them 
eggs  an'  a  pot  o'  coffee  an'  be  quick  about 
it,  or  I'll  bust  your  bob-stay." 

"Get  oQ  my  ship,  you  bloody  pirates!" 
screamed  Scraggs. 

"Not  till  we've  et"  announced  McGuffey. 
"Even  then  we  don't  get  off.  Me  an'  Gib 
ain't  got  any  feet  left,  Scraggs.  We  can't 
walk  another  step  or  we'll  be  crippled  f'r 
life.    Fry  my  eggs  hard." 

"This  is  piracy"  protested  Scraggs.  "I 
can  put  you  over  th'  road  f'r  this." 

"The  eggs"  demanded  Mr.  Gibney 
sternly,  "the  eggs." 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  Mr.  Gibney  and 
McGuffey,  replete  with  fried  eggs  and  coffee, 
sat  dangling  their  damaged  underpinning 
over  the  stern  railing,  Captain  Scraggs, 
followed  bv  the  new  mate  and  the  new 
engineer,  came  aft.  Mr.  Gibney  and  Mc- 
Guffey looked  up  and  surveyed  their  suc- 
cessors in  oflicc,  and  the  sight  was  not 
reassuring. 

"I've  ordered  you  two  tramps  ofif'n  my 
ship"  announced  Scraggs,  "an'  by  stayin'  a 
minute  longer  you're  layin'  yourselves  liable 
to  a  charge  o'  piracy.    It'd  be  best  f'r  you 
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two  boys  f  90  ashore  without  any  trouble." 
Mr.  Gflncy  carefulhr  laid  his  pipe  aside 
and  stood  up.  He  was  quite  a  si^t  in  his 
bare  feet.  McGuffer  likewise  stood  up  and 
in  silence  took  his  stand  beside  Mr.  Gibney. 

''Soaggs"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  "be  reason- 
able. We  ain't  lookin'  for  trouble,  not  be- 
cause we  don't  relish  it,  for  we  do  where  a 
coi^de  o'  scabs  is  concerned,  but  for  th* 
simple  reason  that  we  ain*t  in  no  condition 
t'  receive  it.  If  we  got  t*  walk  all  th*  way 
back  t'  San  Francisco,  you  know,  Scraggsy. 
oU  tar  pot,  that  we*re  goin*  t*  be  reported 
as  missing.  You  ain't  a-goin'  t*  maroon  us 
here,  alone  with  th'  vegetables,  are  you, 
Scr^;gs?  You  got  to  admit  that  me  an' 
Mac  never  quit  our  jobs,  but  left  'em  by 
accident,  an'  you  was  with  us  all  th*  dme 
an'  aids  an'  abets  us  imtil  we  get  into 
trouble,  an'  then  you  up  hook  an*  away. 
You  ain't  acted  right,  Scraggs." 

"I  ain't  interested  in  your  affairs"  quoth 
Scraggs,  "an'  your  room's  betier'n  your 
company.    Get  off'n  my  ship." 

"I'll  die  first"  roared  'McGuney. 

"Then"  answered  Scraggs.  **we*ll  chuck 
you  oTerboard  an*  you  can  swim  ashore. 
Come  on  lads,  and  bear  a  hand  to  bounce 
these  muckers." 

"For  heaven's  sake"  implored  Mr.  Gib- 
ney, .  **don't  force  us  to  murder  you.  If 
we're  peaceable,  what's  t'  prevent  you  from 
givin'  me  an'  Mac  a  passage  l>ack  to  the 
dty,  where  we're  known  an'  have  a  chance 
f  get  somcthin'  f  eat?" 

"You  know  might}'  well  what's  t'  prevent 
me,  Gib.  I  ain't  got  no  passenger  license 
an'  III  be  keel-hauled  an'  skull-dragged  if  I 
lay  mysdf  liable  t'  a  fine  from  th'  inspectors 
an'  maybe  get  mv  ticket  taken  away." 

"Rats"  sakl  Mr.  Gibney.  -WVll  work 
our  passage  an'  who'll  know  th'  difference  ?" 

"You  an'  McGuffey  would.  Vou'd  have 
th'  bulge  on  me  forever  after.  Vou  could 
blackmafl  me  until  I  dassent  call  my  ship 

my  own." 

"Enough  o'  this  gab"  roared  Mr.  Gibney. 
"My  patience  is  exhausted.  I'm  flo^  tire^i 
an'  I'm  gpin'  t'  have  peace  if  I  got  i'  tight 
for  it.  Me  an'  McGuffey  stays  aU)ard  th* 
steamer  Maggie  until  she  gets  haik  to  .<an 
Francisco,  or  imtil  we're  hf>ve  overlx»anl 
by  weight  o'  numV^rs,  an'  if  any  man  or  ^tt 
o'  male  Mpeds  that  calls  themselves  men  i-- 
so  foolish  as  t'  try  t'  put  us  off  this  pai  kct. 
all  I  got  t'  say  is  that  they're  triflin'  with 
death."    (Here  Mr.  Gibney  thrust  out  his 


great  chest  and  thumped  it  with  his  homy 
fists,  after  the  manner  of  an  enraged  gorrilla. 
This  was  sheer  bluff,  however,  for  while 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  craven  blood  in  the 
Gibney  veins,  his  footwork,  in  the  event  of 
batde,  would  be  sadly  deficient,  and  he 
hesitated  to  wage  a  losing  fight).  '*I  got  my 
arms  left,  an'  if  you  start  anything,  Soaggs, 
I'll  hug  you  an'  yoiu:  crew  t'  death.  I'm  a 
rip-roarin'  grizzly  once  I'm  started,  an* 
there's  such  a  thing  as  dri\'in'  a  man  t' 
desperation." 

E\-identiy  Captain  Scraggs  thought  so 
too,  for  he  turned  to  his  retainers.  "If 
these  two  boys  insist  ujx)n  takin'  forcible 
possession  o'  my  ship  on  th'  high  seas, 
there's  only  one  name  for  th'  crime,  an* 
that's  pirac}',  an'  punishable  by  hangin' 
from  th'  yard-arm.  We'll  let  'em  stay 
aboard  an'  turn  'em  oyer  t'  th*  police  when 
we  get  back  t'  th'  cit}-." 

\\'hereupon  the  crew  of  the  Maggie^ 
vastly  relieved,  followed  Captain  Scraggs 
back  to  the  cabin  and  left  the  pirates  to 
themselves.    Presently  McGuffey  spoke. 

"It's  cold  down  here  nights,  Gib. 
WTiere're  we  goin*  t'  sleep?" 

"In  our  old  berths,  of  course*'  replied 
Mr.  Gibney.  the  success  of  whose  bluff  had 
oj)erated  on  him  like  a  tonic.  "Hop  inter 
your  shoes,  Mac,  an'  we'll  go  ford  an'  snake 
them  invaders  out  o'  Ixxi.  I  don't  let  no 
scab  n>ck  himself  t'  sleep  in  my  blankets." 

McGuffey  thought  it  an  excellent  idea 
and  obeyed  with  alacrit}*.  That  night  the 
new  mate  and  the  new  engineer  of  the 
Maggie  slept  out  on  deck.  Mr.  Gibney 
went  to  Ijed  \nth  a  black  eye  and  Bartholo- 
mew McGuffey  had  a  swollen  ear.  Captain 
Scraggs  did  not  sleep  well.  He  lay  awake 
half  the  night,  planning  his  revenge. 

The  pirates  were  early  astir:  so  early,  in 
fact,  that  long  Ix-fore  Captain  Scraggs' and 
his  crew  appeared  on  deck  Mr.  (iibney  and 
McGuffey  had  quietly  cooked  breakfast  in  the 
galley.  They  ate  six  eggs  each  and  consumed 
the  only  loaf  of  bread  alx>ard.  for  which 
act  of  vandalism  they  were  rewarded  half  an 
hour  later  by  the  >ight  of  Captain  Scraggs 
venting  his  rage  l>y  dancing  on  his  hat. 

"It'll  soak  inter  that  skipper's  head  that 
we  mean  business.  Gib"  said  McGuffev, 
*'an'  he'll  gel  sensible  an*  fire  them  outsiders. 
1  cxpci  t  he'll  make  peace  l^efore  no<m." 

By  ten  o'clock  the  Maggie  had  completed 
her  cargo,  the  lines  were  cast  off  and  the 
homeward  voyage  was  Ijegun.   As  she  pulled 
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away  Irom  the  wharf  Messrs.  Gibney  and 
McGufFey  might  have  been  observed  seated 
on  the  stem  bitts  smoking,  the  picture  of 
contentment.  Pirates  under  the  law  they 
might  be,  but  of  this  they  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less. 

They  were  still  seated  on  the  stem  bitts 
when  the  Maggie  came  abreast  the  Point 
Montara  fog  signal.  Suddenly  Mr.  Gibney 
observed  Captain  Scraggs  on  the  bridge  with 
a  long,  verdigrissed  telescope  up  to  his  eye. 
Following  the  direction  in  which  the  tele- 
scope was  pointed,  Mr.  Gibney  looked 
inshore  and  made  out  a  large  bark  with 
sails  set,  standing  in  dangerously  close  to 
the  beach.  In  fact,  the  breakers  were 
tumbling  in  a  long  white  streak  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  her.  She  was  lying 
stem  on  to  the  beach. 

In  an  instant  all  was  excitement  and 
bustle  aboard  the  Maggie,  ('aptain  Scraggs 
bawled  an  order  into  the  engine-room  to 
kick  the  little  steamer  ahead  under  all 
possible  steam,  and  a  moment  later  Mr. 
Gibney  heard  him  talking  to  the  mate. 

"That  looks  like  an  elegant  little  pick-up" 
he  said  excitedly.  "Dashed  if  I  don't  think 
she's  deserted.  I  do  V>elieve — ^yes,  she's  got 
one  anchor  out  in  about  seven  fathoms,  I 
should  judge." 

"I  don't  see  any  distress  signal  flying" 
replied  the  new  mate.  "I  wonder  what's 
the  matter  with  her,  anchored  there  with 
her  sails  set." 

.\t  this  juncture  Mr.  Gibney,  unable  to 
restrain  his  curiosity  and  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  pirate,  sprang  up  onto 
the  little  bridge  and  grahlx^d  the  long  glass 
from  Scraggs. 

"Gimme  that  glass,  you  sock-eyed  salmon 
you"  he  bawled.  "There  ain't  enough  real 
seamanship  in  th'  crew  o'  this  craft  t'  tax 
th'  mental  make-up  of  a  Chinaman.  Hum ! 
American  bark  Chesapeake.  Starboard 
anchor  out;  yards  braced  a-box;  royals  an' 
to'-gallan'-s'ls  clewed  up;  courses  hangin' 
in  th'  buntlines  an'  clcw-gamets,  Stars-an' 
Stripes  upside  down  flyin'  at  th'-  fore.  By 
George,  I'm  glad  it's  only  scur\T.  If  it  was 
yellow- jack,  now — " 

Mr.  Gibney  lowered  the  glass,  stuck  his 
head  down  into  the  wheel-house  and  roared 
an  order  at  Neils  Halverson,  the  lone  deck- 
hand, who  was  at  the  wheel. 

"Starboard  your  helm." 

Mr.  Gibney  had  abdicated  as  a  pirate 
and  was  once  more  the  self-appointed  mate 


of  the  American  steamer  Maggie.  With  the 
memory  of  his  scant  breakfast  upon  him, 
however.  Captain  Scraggs  was  still  harsh 
and  bitter. 

"Get  down  off  *n  my  bridge"  he  thundered, 
"an'  get  back  aft  where  th'  p)olice  can  find 
you  when  they  come  t'  put  you  in  irons. 
Don't  you  give  no  orders  to  my  deckhand." 

"Stow  it,  Scraggsy.  Don't  fly  in  th'  face 
o'  your  owTi  interests.  Yonder's  a  piece  of 
work  that  requires  imagination  t'  properly 
handle  it.  You  need  Adell>ert  P.  Gibney, 
Scraggsy,  if  you're  goin'  to  hook  on  t'  that 
bark  an'  snake  her  in,  an'  me  an'  you've 
sailed  this  strip  o'  coast  too  long  t'  quarrel 
over  th*  first  good  bit  o'  salvage  we  ever 
mn  into.  Come,  Scraggs.  Let's  be  decent 
an'  dig  in  together." 

"If  I  had  a  gun"  screamed  Scraggs,  "I  do 
l)elieve  I'd  use  it.  Get  down  off'n  my 
bridge,  or  I'll  stick  a  knife  in  you." 

Inasmuch  as  Captain  Scraggs  really  did 
produce  a  knife,  Mr.  (Hbney  backed  pru- 
dently away  and  rejoined  McGuflfey  on  the 
stem  bitts,  where  together  they  eyed  the 
bark  for  some  sign  of  life  aboard.  In  the 
meantime  Captain  Scraggs  was  danc'ng 
al)out  in  high  glee.  Already  he  was  plan- 
ning certain  repairs  to  the  Maggie  from  the 
salvage  money  in  prospect.  These  vain- 
glorious remarks  drifted  down  the  wind  to 
Mr.  (jibney,  who  nxse  in  his  wrath. 

"Scraggs"  he  l)ellowed,  "I've  always  told 
you  that  you  ain't  got  any  more  imagination 
than  a  chicken.  Here  you  are,  braggin' 
about  how  you're  going  t'  salve  that  bark, 
an'  what  sticks  in  my  gizzard  is:  how're 
you  goin'  to  pull  her  off?  I  been  mate  o'  th* 
Maggie  quite  a  while  now,  an'  if  she  has  a 
tow-line  a  Inward  I  never  seen  it.  Maybe 
that  new  mate'll  lend  you  his  shoe-strings 
to  tow  her  out." 

"Every  ship  that  size  has  a  steel  towin* 
cable,  wound  up  on  a  reel,  nice  an'  handy. 
I  can  put  th'  small  boat  out  an'  get  th' 
bark's  line,  an'  then  haul  it  back  and  make 
it  fast  on  th'  bitts  that  you  two  skunks  is 
occupyin'  ''  snapped  Scraggs. 

"(^h,  is  that  so?  Well,  if  you  do,  Scraggsy, 
old  sport,  you'll  row  it  yourself,  or  I  ain't  no 
judge  o'  human  nature.  I  bet  a  dollar  she's 
got  Panama  fever  aboard,  or  maybe  small- 
pox, or  Yellow  Jack,  an'  it's  courtin'  death 
t'  go  near  her." 

The  new  mate  now  spoke  up,  his  feelings 
haWng  been  a  trifle  ruffled  by  Mr.  Gibney's 
remarks. 
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"I  don't  care  what's  aboard  her.  I'll  dig 
up  her  towing  cable." 

"K  you  boa^  that  bark"  retorted  Gibney, 
**you'il  stay  aboard.  You  ain't  goin'  t*  let 
this  marine  impostor  lug  that  cable  back  t' 
th'  Maggie  an'  bring  some  awful  disease 
with  him,  are  you,  Scraggs?" 

*'By  George,  Gib"  chattered  Scraggs, 
who  was  an  arrant  coward,  **I  do  believe 
you're  right." 

**Of  course  I'm  right.  Vm  always  right. 
Now,  if  I  was  mate  o'  this  packet — " 

At  this  juncture  Neils  Halverson  spoke 
up  from  the  wheel-house,  announcing  his 
willingness,  provided  Scraggs  would  take 
the  wheel,  to  row  the  new  mate  over  to  the 
distressed  bark,  come  down  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  bark,  put  the  mate  aboard 
and  stand  ofif,  up  the  wind,  until  the  mate 
could  fling  him  a  heaving  line;  whereupon 
he  would  carry  the  cable  back  to  the 
Maggie, 

"Halverson"  said  Mr.  Gibney  severely, 
"you're  a  traitor.  You're  false  t'  every 
precept  o'  honor.  However,  grantin'  that 
you  an'  this  new  mate  are  game  f  r  th'  job, 
strikes  me  I  don't  see  th'  small  boat  no- 
wheres." 

Captain  Scraggs  danced  a  hornpipe  on 
his  now  thoroughly  battered  hat.  Mr. 
Gibney's  words  were  too  true.  They  had 
a  small  boat  alx)ard,  but  where  was  it?  Mr. 
Gibney  proceeded  to  show  them. 

It  appeared  that  owing  to  the  glut  of 
freight  on  the  landing,  Captain  Scraggs  had 
decided  to  take  an  unusually  large  cargo. 
With  that  idea  in  view  he  had  piled  crates 
of  cabbage  and  celery,  etc.,  over  every 
spare  inch  of  deck  space  until  the  cargo 
was  flush  with  the  top  of  the  house.  On 
top  of  the  house  the  small  boat  rested, 
bottom  up.  Captain  Scraggs  had  righted 
it,  piled  it  full  of  loose  artichokes  from 
some  damaged  crates,  and  then  proceeded 
to  pile  more  vegetables  ofi  top  of  it  and 
around  it,  until  the  ^f aggie's  funnel  barely 
showed  through  the  piled-up  freight.  Hence, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  small  Ixiat  it  would  he 
necessary  to  shift  part  of  the  deckload,  and 
the  problem  that  confronted  Scraggs  and 
hfa  crew  was  to  find  a  spot  that  would  accom- 
modate the  part  of  the  deckload  thus  shifted. 
Mr.  Gibney  and  McOufley  laughed  long 
and  loudly  at  the  skipper's  predicament. 
Captain  Scraggs,  howex'er,  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  knew  he  would  require 
help  to  shift  the  upper  deckload. 


'*Gib,  my  dear  boy"  he  said  amiably, 
"you're  right  and  I'm  always  wrong.  It's  a 
fact.  I  ain't  got  no  more  imagination  than 
a  chicken.  So,  havin'  no  imagination  o' 
my  own,  I  ask  you  as  a  friend  to  a  friend, 
t'  get  yoiu:  imagination  a-workin'  and  pull 
us  out  of  a  hole  that'll  make  us  th'  laughin' 
stock  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast." 

"Scraggs"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  "for  once  in 
my  life  I  have  you  where  I  want  you.  You 
find  yourself  up  agin  a  propositicm  that 
requires  brains,  an'  at  last  you're  forced  t' 
admit  that  Adelbert  P.  Gibney  is  th'  lad 
that  peddles  'em.  Now,  you  been  tootin' 
your  horn  all  th'  way  up  about  me  an'  Mc- 
Guffey  bein'  pirates,  an'  liable  t'  hangin' 
and  false  imprisonment,  an'  that  kind  o' 
guff  don't  go  nohow.  We're  willin'  t' 
admit  that  maybe  we've  been  a  little  bit 
familiar  an'  forward,  bankin'  on  th'  natch- 
erel  leanin'  o'  friend  toward  friend  that  you 
take  it  all  for  th'  joke  it's  intended  t'  be. 
C  course  I  got  a  black  eye,  which  shows 
that  sometimes  a  joke  is  carried  too  far. 
Fm  willin'  to  dig  in  an'  help  out  in  a  pinch, 
Scraggsy.  None  more  so.  But  I'm  leery 
o'  you,  Scraggsy,  an'  I  don't  go  to  doin' 
you  any  favors  imtil  you  sign  a  paper, 
statin'  that  me  an'  McGuffey  is  good  law- 
abidin'  citizens  an'  aboard  th'  Maggie  as 
your  guests,  takin'  the  trip  at  our  own 
risk.  When  you  sign  such  a  paper,  Phineas 
Scraggs,  ril  show  you  how  to  salve  that 
bark  without  moving  so  much  of  your  cargo 
as  a  head  o'  cabbage.  My  imagination's 
better'n  my  reputation,  Scraggsy,  an'  I 
ain't  workin'  it  f'r  nothin'." 

"Gib"  replied  the  skipper,  "you're  the 
most  sensitive  man  I  ever  sailed  with. 
Can't  you  take  a  little  joke?" 

"Sure,  Scraggsy.  I  can  take  a  little  joke, 
but  big  ones  sticks  in  my  craw  an'  hurts. 
You  just  fork  over  that  affy-davit  an'  Til 
show  you  some  seamanship.*' 

Captain  Scraggs  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  log 
and  scribbled  the  following: 

This  here  is  to  sertiti  that  A.  P.  Gibney,  Ksq. 
and  R.  McCluffey,  Esq.  is  law-abiding  and  re- 
spectable sitisens  of  the  U.  S.  of  A.  and  the 
constootootion  thereof,  and  in  no  way  pirates 
or  such,  and  be  it  further  resolve*  1  that  the  said 
parties  hereto  are  aboard  said  American  steamer 
Mai^gie,  ScraRgs  master,  on  the  speshul  invite 
of  said  ScraKKs  and  at  their  own  risk. 

This  remarkable  document  meeting  with 
Mr.  Gibney's  approval,  Scraggs  signed  it, 
and  Neils  Halverson,  as  witness,  appended 
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his  mark.  The  new  mate  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  By  this  time  the 
Maggie  was  within  a  few  hundred  }'ards 
of  the  distressed  bark,  and  Captain  Scraggs 
put  her  under  a  slow  bell. 

Mr.  Gibney  crawled  aft  over  the  deckload 
to  where  McGuffey  still  sat  on  the  stem 
bitts. 

"In  all  my  bom  days"  said  Mr.  Gibney, 
"I  never  got  such  a  wallop  as  Scraggs 
handed  me  an'  you  last  night.  I've  stood  a 
whole  lot,  Mac,  an'  you  know  it,  but  every 
dog  must  have  his  day.  It's  our  tum  now. 
This  here  is  a  vindication  o'  Scraggs'  charge 
agin  us  as  pirates,  so  me  an'  you'll  just  peel 
off  everything  but  our  underdrawers  an' 
swim  off  t'  that  bark.  Don't  ask  no  ques- 
tions, but  just  follow  little  Adelbert  P.  an' 
see  what  happens." 

McCiuffey  grinned  knowingly,  stood  up 
and  with  a  single  twist  he  shed  his  cap  and 
coat.  His  two  shirts  followed,  and  with  a 
whoop  he  pranced  around,  first  on  one  leg 
and  then  on  the  other,  while  he  removed  his 
shoes  and  socks.  Then  he  rolled  his 
dungarees  up  to  his  knees,  turned  and  faced 
Mr.  Gibney. 

**()nward,  heart  o'  Bruce,  an'  I  will  follow 
thee"  he  yelled. 

"In  a  minute"  replied  Mr.  Gibney.  He 
stripped  down  to  his  red  flannel  under- 
drawers, cinched  his  belt  an)und  his  midriff 
and  climl)ed  up  on  the  ^f aggie's  rail. 

"Isn't  Gib  a  grand  sp)ccimen?**  observed 
Captain  Scraggs  admiringly  to  the  new 
mate.  '*Th'  man's  a  wonder.  Oh,  Gib. 
After  I  gave  you  them  clearance  papers  you 
was  t*  tell  me  how  you  was  goin'  t'  salve 
that  vessel  without  disturbin'  as  much  as  a 
head  o'  cabbage  on  my  deckload.  How're 
you  goin'  about  it?" 

"I'm  goin'  t'  sail  her  in  myself,  with  th' 
help  o'  the  Lord  an'  B.  McCiutTey,  Esquire" 
roared  Mr.  Gibney.  "Farewell,  Phineas 
Scraggs,  farewell.  Some  time,  when  me 
an'  ^Iac  is  just  rollin'  in  salvage  money, 
come  arourfd  an'  we'll  give  you  a  kick  in 
th'  ear." 

Mr.  Gibnev  half-tumed  and  crooked  his 
great  forefinger  at  Mr.  McGuffey,  who 
sprang  up  beside  him  on  the  rail.  In  his 
hand  Mr.  Gibney  held  Captain  Scraggs' 
affida\'it  to  the  effect  that  A.  P.  Gibney  and 
B.  McGuffey  were  not  pirates.  This  pre- 
cious document  Mr.  Gibney  rolled  into  a 
compact  little  ball,  wrapped  it  carefully  in 
a  strip  torn  from  his  bandana  handkerchief 


and  thrust  it  into  his  mouth  for  safe-keeping. 
This  detail  attended  to,  the  two  ex-pirates 
poised  for  a  moment  on  the  rail,  hands 
uplifted,  presenting  a  truly  magnificent 
picture  in  the  noonday  sun.  Then  they 
dove  off,  side  by  side.  They  bobbed  up 
twenty  feet  from  the  Maggie,  snorted, 
shook  the  salt  water  from  their  faces  and 
struck  out  easily  for  the  distressed  vessel. 

The  tide  had  not  yet  commenced  to  ebb, 
and  the  two  adventurers  made  nice  progress. 
They  approached  the  vessel  cautiously, 
treading  water  whenever  they  felt  the  strain 
of  the  sNximming  beginning  to  tell  on  them, 
and  watching  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
dash  in  and  make  connection  with  the  cable 
of  the  starboard  anchor.  Mr.  Gibney 
reached  it  first,  climbed  up  the  bob-stays 
on  to  the  bowsprit  and  ran  along  the  bow- 
sprit on  to  the  to'gallan'  fo'castle.  Mc- 
Guffey followed  a  minute  later. 

On  the  deck  below  a  dead  man  was  lying, 
and  farther  along  another  man  was  crawling 
feebly  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  moaning. 

"Scur>7"  said  Mr.  (Jibney  quite  calmly. 
"Here's  th'  devil  to  pay.  However,  Mac, 
me  an'  you  ain't  doctors,  nor  yet  coroners 
nor  sky-pilots,  so  you  better  skip  right 
along  an'  build  a  fire  under  that  donkey. 
Matches  in  the  galley,  of  course.  Our  job 
is  t'  sail  this  bark  into  San  Francisco  bay 
and  earn  a  hunk  o'  salvage." 

"I  wish  she  was  a  schooner"  replied 
McGuffev.  "It'd  be  easier.  You  know 
I'm  only  a  marine  engineer,  Gib.  Of 
course  I  been  goin'  t'  sea  long  enough  to 
pick  up  somethin'  about  handling  a  vessd^ 
but  if  I  go  aloft  rU  get  dizzy,  an'  you  can't 
do  it  all  alone,  an'  how  in  l)lazes  two  men 
can  work  a  s(|U are-rigger  is  beyond  me." 

"I  know  all  that,  McGuffey,  my  lad,  but 
you  can  take  th'  wheel  an'  steer,  can't  you? 
She  has  her  sails  set  now,  at  least  enough 
sail  to  make  her  handle  good,  an'  all  we 
have  t'  do  is  to  square  her  yards  an)und  an* 
then  take  in  sail  when  we  get  in  on  th' 
quarantine  ground.  Just  think  o'  stealin' 
such  a  lovely  hunk  o'  salvage  right  from 
under  Scraggsy's  nose.  I  tell  you,  Mac,  it 
can  be  done,  an'  I  can  do  it.  Just  sniff  that 
nice  little  breeze  springin'  up,  two  points 
aft  her  beam,  an'  then  follow  Adelbert  P. 
Gibney  t'  wealth  an'  glor}'.  I've  sunk 
mighty  low,  Mac,  but  I  was  a  sailor  once, 
an'  I  can  sail  a  square-rigged  ship  where\-er 
there's  water  enough  t'  float  her.  It's  just  • 
pie  t' — well,  for  heaven's  sake,  McGuffey, 


what  are  you  standin'  around  here  gapin' 
for?  Step  lively  an'  get  steam  up  in  that 
donkey.  Lively,  you  lubber!  Place  leadin' 
blocks  along  th'  deck  an'  lead  all  ih'  ninnin' 
gear  t'  th'  winch  head,  an'  stand  by  t'  swing 
them  yards  when  I  give  th'  word." 

Mr.  Gibney  trotted  blithely  down  to  the 
main  deck,  and  on  the  port  side  of  her  house 
he  found  two  more  men  Ijing  in  the  sun- 
shine, dreadfully  ill.  In  his  single  red 
flannel  garment  rolled  to  his  knee.s,  with  his 
black  eye  and  the  salt  water  dripping  from 
his  person,  Mr.  Gibney  presented  (juite  an 
appearance,  so  much  of  an  appearance,  in 
fact,  that  one  of  the  men  howled  with  fear. 

"Belay  all"  said  Mr,  Gibney  cheerfully. 
"I'm  only  th'  new  mate,  though  I  do  believe 
I  look  like  th'  angel  o'  Death.  Where's  th' 
old  man?" 

The  poor  creature  indicated  that  the  "old 
man"  was  in  the  fo'caslle  looking  after  the 
balance  of  his  sick  crew.    .X  little  further 


along  the  deck  Mr.  Gibney  met  a  man  who 
was  walking  erect,  though  he  staggered 
consi{lerably.  He  was  bareheaded  and 
gaunt,  but  with  ihe  instinct  of  his  pro- 
fession Mr.  Gibney  knew  him  at  once  to  be 
the  captain.  In.stantly  the  freelwoter  of 
the  green-pea  trade  touched  his  forelock 
respectfully. 

"My  name  is  Gibney,  sir,  formerly  mate 
o'  that  little  vegetable  freighter  off  th'  port 
bow.  Me  an'  a  particular  friend  swum 
over  an'  dumb  aboard  t'  sail  you  out  o'  this 
position.  I  take  it,  sir,  that  you're  th'  only 
man  aboaril  that's  able  t'  walk  an' — ■" 

"Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  days 
from  Hamburg.  We  ate  too  much  fresh 
fish  and  drank  too  much  rain-water  down 
in  the  Doldrums,  and  our  fresh  vegetables 
gave  out." 

"Too  bad  you  didn't  run  inter  th'  .steamer 
\fagt;ir  sooner"  replied  Mr.  Gibney.  "She 
runs  regular  in  th"  green-pea  trade. " 
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At  this  juncture,  McGufiFey  came  around 
the  comer  of  the  house  to  report  a  fire  going 
under  the  donkey,  with  a  promise  of  steam 
in  forty  minutes.  Also  that  Captain  Scraggs 
was  hove  to  about  fifty  fathoms  away,  with 
her  crew  digging  under  the  load  of  vege- 
tables for  the  small  boat. 

"  'Tis  weir'  grinned  Mr.  Gibney.  "Well 
meet  *em  at  th'  rail  an'  chuck  'em  back 
overboard,  th'  maritime  scavengers."  He 
turned  to  the  captain  of  the  Chesapeake. 
"There's  a  little  steamer  at  hand  an'  she's 
goin'  to  attempt  t'  get  a  grip  on'  your 
towin*  cable,  sir,  an'  tow  you  in.  Fd  adnse 
you,  sir,  to  make  no  bargain  with  Phineas 
Scraggs.  He's  a  rotten  bad  article,  sir,  an' 
me  an'  McGufiFey  here'll  sail  you  in  f  r  less 
money." 

"I  can't  risk  my  ves.sel  in  the  hands  of 
two  men"  answered  the  sick  captain.  "She's 
too  valuable,  and  so  is  her  cargo.  If  this 
little  steamer  will  tow  me  in,  I'll  gladly  let 
her  take  my  tow-line,  and  let  the  courts 
settle  the  bill." 

"Not  f'r  a  thousand"  roared  Mr.  Gibney. 
"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  you  don't  know  this 
here  Scraggs  as  well  as  we  do.  I  couldn't 
think  o'  lettin'  him  set  foot  on  this  deck." 

**You  couldn't  think  of  it"  quavered  the 
sick  captain.  "Well,  since  when  did  you 
take  command  of  my  ship?  Over  the  rail, 
you  dog,  or  I'll  riddle  you." 

Mr.  Gibncy's  long  arm  swept  out  and 
gathered  the  sick  captain  to  his  hair\'  breast. 
"Gimme  that  pistol,  sir"  he  said  gently. 
"Now  come  along  with  me  an'  I'll  put  you  t' 
bed  in  your  own  cabin  an'  lock  you  up  so 
you  can't  fly  in  th'  face  o'  your  own  interests. 
Bear  a  hand  here,  Mac.  Th'  old  man's 
delirious  with  his  sufferings." 

In  a  trice  the  sick  captain  was  safe  under 
lock  and  kev,  and  Mr.  Ciibnev  and  Mc- 
Gufifey  were  busy  laying  leading  blocks 
along  the  deck  and  leading  the  running 
gear  through  them  to  the  winch  head.  This 
matter  attended  to,  and  while  waiting  for 
steam  in  the  donkey,  they  made  a  tour  of 
the  ship.  It  developed  that  there  were 
eleven  men  helpless  in  their  bunks  in  the 
fo'castle.  Mr.  Gibney,  old  sailor  as  he  was, 
could  not  forbear  a  shudder. 

"Last  thing  th'  old  man  an'  th'  mate  did 
was  t'  cock-bill  th'  anchor,  an'  when  thev 
found  they  were  goin'  t'  hit  th'  beach  th' 
old  man  crawled  up  on  th'  to'gallan'  fo'castle 
an'  knocked  out  th'  stopper  an'  let  her  drop. 
Whew!    Considerin*  th'  conditions,   Mac, 


we  ought  t'  get  five  thousand  dollars  salvage 
f'r  this  job." 

The  wind  had  hauled  around  to  the 
southeast,  as  Mr.  Gibney  observed  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction.  Luckily,  the 
fore-yard  was  braced  to  port  and  the  main- 
yard  to  starlx)ard,  so  Mr.  Gibney  decided 
to  unshackle  the  anchor  chain  at  the  forty- 
five  fathom  shackle,  ease  up  the  compressor 
on  the  windla.ss  so  the  chain  could  run  out 
through  the  hawse-pipe,  and  let  the  star- 
board anchor  go  by  the  board.  As  he  stood 
l)eside  the  mizzenmast  looking  aloft  and 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
procedure,  McGufiFey  announced  a  full  head 
of  steam  in  the  donkey  by  the  mere  process 
of  tearing  loose  a  shrill  blast  of  her  whistle. 

Instantly  Mr.  Gibney  appeared  to  go 
crazy.  He  ran  forward,  shouting  orders  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  at  an  imaginary  crew. 

"Knock  out  that  fortv-five  fathom  shackle 
abaft  the  windlass  and  let  her  go.  Mr. 
McCiuffey,  bear  a  hand  an'  ease  up  on  that 
compressor." 

*'Bang"  came  a  hammer  down  on  the 
shackle,  the  chain  paid  out  and  a  little  cloud 
of  red  rust  flew  from  the  hawse-pipes  as  the 
anchorchain  dropjx'd overboard.  Slowly  the 
vessel  swung,  her  head  cast  to  starboani. 

"Lead  them  jib  halyards  t'  th'  winch  an' 
haul  away,  you  dogs"  bellowed  Mr.  Gibney. 
"Stead-d-v-'v!  'Vast  heavin'.  Cast  o£F  them 
jib  halyards  an'  make  'em  fast,  an'  stand 
by  t'  brace  th'  foreyard.  Mc(;ufifey,  fr  th' 
love  o'  six  bits,  help  mc  with  this  foreyazd 
brace.    Bully  boy!" 

The  bark  Chesapeake  was  under  way,  on 
a  west-nor'west  course  that  would  keep  her 
three  pinnis  off  the  land. 

*' Sheet  home  th'  main  to'gallan'sl" 
raved  Mr.  Gibney,  and  fell  upon  the  leads 
like  a  demon.  "Oh,  Mac,  ain't  this  great, 
ain't  it  great!  Drop  that  winch,  you 
blasted  scum  o'  th'  sea,  McGuffey,  an'  take 
th'  wheel.    Hold  her  on  her  course." 

'  With  the  main  to'gallan's'l  sheeted  home 
to  Mr.  Gibncy's  satisfaction,  McGuflfey 
flew  for  the  wheel,  and  for  nearly  five 
minutes  the  vessel  held  steadilv  on  her 
course.    Then  from  Mr.  Gibney: 

"Make  that  wheel  fast,  Mac,  a  spoke  t' 
leeward,  an'  ])ring  her  into  th'  .wind. 
Steadv!  That'll  do.  Who  in  hades  made 
an'  engineer  out  o'  you,  anyway?  Sheet 
home  th'  fore-to'gallan's'l,  my  hearties. 
Let  go  them  buntlines  an'  clewlines  an' 
haul  home  that  weather  sheet." 
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McGuflFey  set  the  v^heel  and  ran  back  to 
the  winch.  The  ship  came  up  into  the 
wind  and  lay  there  shivering.  Mr.  Gibney 
was  here  and  there — everjnvhere.  One 
moment  he  was  dashing  along  the  deck  with 
a  lead  line,  the  next  he  was  laying  out  aloft. 
He  ordered  himself  to  do  a  thing,  and  then, 
with  the  pent-up  energy  of  a  thousand  devils, 
he  did  it.  The  years  of  degradation  as 
mate  of  the  Maggie  faded  from  him,  as  he 
sprang,  agile  and  half-naked,  into  the 
shrouds.  Once  more  he  was  a  real  sailor, 
and  his  heart  awoke  within  him  and  thrilled 
to  the  whine  of  the  breeze  through  the  rat- 
lines. From  the  deck  the  sick  men  watched 
him  as  they  might  some  great  hairy  demi- 
god or  sea-goblin,  as  he  lay  out  along  the 
yards  and  sprang  from  place  to  place  with 
the  old  exultant  thrill  of  youth  and  joy  in 
his  work. 

"Overhaul  them  buntlines  an'  clewlines" 
he  bawled  to  an  imaginary  crew  aloft. 
"Set  that  main  royal.'* 

Together  they  sprang  to  their  task,  the 
sheets  came  home,  the  halyards  were  taken 
to,  the  yards  mastheaded  and  the  halyards 
belayed  to  their  pin.  The  main  n)yal  was 
now  set  and  they  fell  to  on  the  fore-royal. 
A  word,  a  gesture,  from  Mr.  GiVmey,  and 
McGuffey  pounced  on  a  rope  like  a  bulldog. 
A  great  navigator  was  lost  the  day  that 
Bartholomew  McGuffey  went  into  the 
engine-room. 

"Back  to  your  wheel"  bawled  Mr.  Gib- 
ney. "Hard  a-port."  There  being  no  after 
saH  set,  the  ship  swung  off  readily  on  to  her 
course,  slipping  through  the  water  at  a  nice 
eight-knot  speed.  For  more  than  two  hours 
Mr.  Gibney  held  her  to  it.  Captain  Scraggs 
in  the  Kf aggie  followed  him  up  the  coast, 
but  finding  that  Mr.  (jibney  intended  to 
stand  off  and  come  alK)Ut  near  the  lightship, 
Scraggs  gave  up  hope  and  headed  directly 
for  the  Golden  Gate  with  his  cargo  of 
vegetables. 

The  Chesapeake  cleared  the  lightship, 
and  wore  around  to  come  in  over  the  bar, 
steering  east  by  south,  half-south,  for  Point 
Bonita.  The  wind  had  shifted  to  the  west, 
and  over  the  bar  she  came,  ramping  full 
through  the  gate  with  her  yards  sfjuared. 

As  they  passed  Lime  Point,  with  the  tide 
still  ebbing  hard,  Mr.  Gibney  prepared  to 
begin  to  shorten  sail,  and  like  a  clarion  blast 
his  voice  went  bellowing  through  the  ship. 

"Clew  up  them  royals."  McCiufTey 
lashed  his  wheel  and  darted  for^vard  to  the 


winch.  They  worked  like  fiends,  bringing 
the  clewlines  up  to  the  winch  head.  The 
ship  was  falling  off  a  little  before  the  royals, 
fore  and  main  were  clewed  up,  and  McGuf- 
fey ran  back  to  the  wheel  and  threw  her 
back  on  her  course  again. 

As  she  drew  past  Fort  Point  the  fore- 
topgallan's'l  came  in,  all  clewed  up  by  the 
winch,  and  as  she  passed  Black  Point  they 
smothered  the  lower  tops'ls. 

"Starboard  a  little !  Stead-d-dy-y  I  Keep 
her  as  she  heads,  Mr.  McGuffey."  With  a 
rush  the  jibs  slid  down  the  stays,  hanging 
as  they  fell.  They  were  well  up  toward 
Meiggs  wharf  now,  and  it  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Gibney  to  bring  his  prize  in  on  the 
quarantine  grounds  and  let  go  his  port 
anchor. 

"Dn)p  the  wheel,  Mr.  McGuffey,  an'  bear 
a  hand  t*  cockbill  th'  anchor." 

Up  on  to  the  to^gallan'  fo^castle  they  flew, 
and  in  a  jiffy  had  cockbilled  the  anchor. 
Mr.  Gibney  sprang  at  the  foretopsl  hal- 
yards and  let  them  go,  and  the  foretops'l 
came  down  by  the  run. 

"Hard  a-starlx)ard !  Hard  a-starboard" 
bawled  Mr.  (jibney.  "Make  her  fast,  Mr. 
McGuffey,  an'  come  back  an'  help  me  with 
th'  anchor.  Let  go  th'  main-topsl  halyards 
as  you  come  by,  an'  stand  by  th'  compressor 
on  th'  windlass." 

As  the  Chesapeake  swung  slowly,  broad- 
side to  the  ebb  and  the  wind  on  her  port 
beam,  Mr.  (iibney  knocked  out  the  stopper, 
and  away  went  the  anchor  with  the  rusty 
chain  singing  through  the  hawsepipe. 

*'Snub  her  gently,  Mac,  snub  her  gently" 
cried  Mr.  Gibney.  "Give  her  the  thirty- 
fathom  shackle  to  th'  water's  edge." 

The  bark  swung  until  her  bows  were 
straightened  to  the  ebb-tide,  and  with  one 
wild,  triumphant  yell  Mr.  Gibney  dashed 
forward,  with  the  ])erspiration  streaming 
down  his  honest  face,  and  clasped  Mc- 
Guffey in  his  arms. 

"Safe,  Oh''  he  roared,  ''and,  ( )h,  Mac, 
just  think  o'   th'   salvage!" 

Captain  Scraggs  had  just  fired  his  new 
mate;  and  his  new  engineer,  scenting  trouble, 
saved  Captain  Scraggs  the  job  of  Imng  him. 
He  quit.  Wliereat  Cai)tain  Scraggs  leaned 
against  the  rail  of  the  Maggie  and  wished 
that  he  hadn't  been  so  hard  on  Gibnev 

m 

and  McGuffey.  He  could  never  hope  to 
get  them  back  until  their  salvage  case  should 
be  settled  and  the  money  spent. 
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Suddenly,  to  his  great  surprise,  be  ob- 
served both  Mr,  Gibney  and  McGi^ey 
walking  down  the  bulkhead.  Captain 
Scraggs  rushed  out  to  greet  them. 

"My  dear  boys"  he  cried  joyously,  reach- 
ing a  hand  to  both.  "Wherever  have  you 
two  been?" 

"We  been  done  up"  said  Mr.  Gibney 
sadly.  "Doggoned  if  the  owners  o'  that 
bark  didn't  beat  us  out  of  our  salvage,  an' 


here  we  are  Scraggsy,  old  socks,  broke,  an' 
dispirited,  an'  out  of  a  job." 

"W'hy,  Gib!  What  are  you  talkin''  about? 
Beat  you  out  of  your  salvage  money!  Why, 
how  could  they?" 

"Scraggsy"  .said  Mr.  Gibney  brokenly, 
"them  land  sharks  o'  lawyers  can  do  any- 
thing. Me  an'  Mac  comes  ashore,  after 
borrowin'  some  clothes  from  some  o'  that 
crew  that  didn't  want  t'  give  'em  up,  and 
right  off  we  goes  up  t'  the  office  o'  th' 


'IW Chesapeake.  Wcll.we'reushcred 
in  nice  an'  polite,  and  there  sits  a  lawyer. 

"  'We  won't  go  to  law  about  this  salvage 
bill  o'  youm,  boys'  he  says,  very  friendly. 
'We're  willing  to  admit  that  you  did  a  brave 
thing  an'  proved  your  seamanship  beyond 
ca\il,  but  after  viewing  th'  job  from  all 
angles  th'  owners  has  come  t'  th'  conclusion 
that  th'  best  you  boys  get  out  o'  this  deal  is 
a  new   suit  o'    clothes   each.     When  you 
two  boarded    th'  Chesa- 
peake,   there    was   a    tug 
on  th'  way  an'  a  steamer 
standin'     by,     ready     an' 
willin'  t'  tow  th'  vessel  in. 
When  th'  master    o'    th' 
Chesapeake  objects  t'  you 
and  your  pal  takin'  over 
his  vessel  without  author- 
ity, you  ups  and  claps  him 
in  his  calnn  an'  locks  th' 
door.  Of  course  you  bring 
th'  ship  in  safe,  but  under 
th'  law  )-our  actions  is  con- 
structive piracy  an' punish- 
able   by   hangin'.    Here's 
an  order  for   a  new  suit 
o'  clothes  for  each  o'  you, 
an'  thank  you  very  kindly 
for    your    services.    Now 
get  out,  an'  don't  make  no 
row.  or  much  as  it  hurts 
us,  we'll   have  t'   call  th' 
police.' 

"So  we  got  out, Scraggs. 
What  else  could  we  do? 
It's  awful  th'  things  some 
people '11  do  when  they  got 
th'  law  on  their  side.  He 
poii(^-  an'  Mac  found  a  sea  law- 

yer down  in  Th'  Three 
Deuces  saloon  an'  he  says  we're  pirates  aU 
right.  So  I  guess  th'  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  t'  shut  up  an'  try  t'  ferget  alxiut  it." 

Captain  Scraggs  smiled  his  sword  fish 
smile. 

"My  dear  Gib,  and  my  drar  McGuffey, 
I  been  a-wailin'  an'  a-prayin'  I'r  two  days 
f  r  you  boys  t'  come  back  t'  work." 

"Scraggsy,  old  tar  pot"  said  Mr.  Gibney 
huskily.  "I'll  murder  th'  man  that  says  you 
ain't  a  brick." 


X  oi  Mr,  ('ibiwr. 


The  Chung  Hwa  Republic 

Careful  Organization  of  the  Revolt  in  China 
By  Walter  Bertin  Clausen 


THE  Chung  Hwa  Republic  is  the 
latest  name  to  be  written  in  the 
history  of  governments.     Organ- 
ized six  years  ago,  worked  upon 
for  forty-tive  years  and  conceiveil 
two  hundred  years  ago,  it  may  I>e  said  to  be 
passing  out  of  the  eml>ryonic  stage.     Its 
temporary  establishment  has  been  effected 
at  this  writing  in  nine 
of  the  eighteen  prov- 
inces of  China  and  in- 
dications warrant  the 
belief  that  it  has  been 
established    securely, 
although  Yuan  irihih- 
kai  is  pleading  from 
Peking  for  a  limited 
monarchy. 

It  is  possible  that 
the  exigencies  of  fi- 
nance may  work  for 
the  success  of  Yuan's 
proposals.  Vet  he  is 
dealing  with  no  ordi- 
nary rebellion.  Be- 
hind the  Chung  Hwa 
Republic  is  a  stronger 
organization  than  his- 
tory has  ever  recorded 
to  have  supported 
any  revolution.  In 
every  country  of  the 
world  and  in  almost 
every  city  where  there 

lives  a  group  of  Chi-  „^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
nese,  the  organization  (nry.iiri  «  'py»'-i  nf  jr-. 
is  represented.  Thir-  {."'shu'i'lUilai '.'iih'hil'fni''. 
teen    million   out    of  "'  "'"  <'him« 

the    estimated    4,'>o.- 

000,000  Chinese  on  the  face  of  the  fjlolie  are 
said  to  be  paying  mcml>ers  of  the  or^janiKa- 
tion.  Every  meml)cr  has  a  liberal  eduiation 
and  more  than  nincty-l'ivc  per  lent  of  the 
members  have  ac*|uiretl  some  degree  of  prn- 
fidenqr  in  a  foreign  tongue.    The  principles 


of  the  institution  have  the  sympathy,  how- 
ever secret,  of  upward  of  250,000,000  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  also  the  financial  sup- 
port of  a  good  part  <)f  these  sympathizers, 

'I'he  system  of  government  adopted  by 
the  Young  China  Association,  the  party  by 
which  the  republic  was  organized,  is  that  of  a 
socialistic  democracy.  Free  speech,  freerelig- 
ion,  no  taxation  with- 
out representation, 
liberal  education  and 
compulsory  education 
to  all  classes,  uni- 
versal male  suffrage 
and  absolute  control 
of  the  government  by 
the  people,  these  form 
the  planks  on  which 
thefuuntlationsof  the 
party  rest. 

Twenty  years  ago 
in  Peking  the  early 
moves  of  the  party 
were  made  in  secret 
meetings  of  Chinese 
students  in  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  In 
Canton  a  few  months 
later  the  movement 
manifested  itself  and 

ha-i  been  regarded  as 
l)ie  hot-bed  of  revolu- 
tion.   It    is   probably 
^.      .,.        ,    ,,     „       due  K.  the  faet  thai  all  ' 

Una  i!..i..imi,^  ,!,;„    ,.;[riy    moves  in 

San  rraneiseo  aflecled 
Canton  more  than  anv  other  Chinese  city. 

Dr.  Sun  ^'el  Sen, 'born  in  iSCiA  in  the 
Hawaiian  Isbmds.  (..iinate.!  in  Hawaii. 
China  and  [ajian.  and  a  graduate  of  the 
meilieal  eollege  of  Hongkong,  and  later 
practitioner  in  Canton  and   Macao,   is  ac- 
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eve  of  the  planned  uprising  the  plotters  were 
surprised  by  a  military  raid  of  Mancbu  of- 
ficers. A  mob  battle  ensued  and  some  fif- 
teen revolutionists  and  Look  Ho  Tung,  one 
of  the  leaders,  was  captured ;  Dr.  Sun  Yet 
Sen  and  others  escaped  during  the  melee, 
and  made  their  way  out  of  the  city  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  I^ook  Ho  Tung  and  the 
captured  revolutionists  were  executed. 

With  his  activities  discovered  to  the  gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Sun  Yet  Sen  was  forced  to  flee 
the  country.  He  reached  Hongkong  that 
night  and  the  following  morning  he  boarded 
a  iwat  to  Japan.  .\  price  of  S35.000  was  set 
on  his  head,  and  this  had  now  been  in- 
creased to  $75,000  before  the  throne  prom- 
ised clemency  to  the  rebels. 

He  slaved  in  Japan  for  several  months, 
making  his  head((uarters  among  the  Chinese 
students  in  Tokyo.    From  there  he  spread 


knowledgc-d  as  the  father  of  the  modem 
movement.  .\t  the  age  of  twenty- seven 
years  he  commenced  his  activities  against 
the  Manchu  rule  in  Canl.m.  The  first  name 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  organization  he 
effected  was  "Hing  Chung  Hwoi."  in  literal 
translatii in— Chinese  Revival  .\ssinnalion. 

Dr.  Sun's  phins  were  for  a  revival  of  the 
old  socialistic  K'»vernment  which  existed  in 
China  two  thousand  years  ago  under  the 
Chu  dynasty.  This  form  of  government  is 
best  demonstrated  in  comparison  with  the 
early  form  of  government  in  the  American 
colonies,  effected  by  the  i'uritans.  There 
was  an  emperor,  but  as  far  as  direct  rule  was 
concerned  he  was  as  far  removed  from  the 
people  as  was  King  (ieorge. 

For  two  years  the  movement  priigressed 
with  great  success  and  secret  mfctini;s  were 
held  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Vanjilse 
Kiang  valley  and  in  the  seacoast  provinces. 
In  1805,  Dr.  Sun  Vet  Sen.  I'lred  with  prema- 
ture contidence  in  the  strength  of  his  party, 
made  plans  for  the  capture  of  Canton.  The 
plans  were  completed,  stations  elTccted  anil 
ammunition  secured,  when  spies  of  the 
Manchu  govcrnnicnl.  who  hud  secured  en- 
trance to  the  meetings,  caused  a  trap  to  be 
set  for  the  leaders.    In  the  big  meeting  on  the 
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the  propaganda  of  the  ^e^'olution  among  the 

stu'lenls,  and  three  months  later  liegan  a 
tour  around  the  world.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  iS()5,  he  visiled  Honolulu  and  cs- 
lahlished  a  branch  of  the  Hing  Chung  Hwoi 
at  his  island  home.  In  San  Francisco  the 
first  branch  m  America  was  establishc-d 
anil  for  years  had  the  distinction  of  being 
thehomeof  the  revolutionary  movement.  IJr. 
Sun  conlinuol  his  tour  of  education  and  or- 
ganization through  the  United  Slates.  Eng- 
land,  France,  (icrmany,  India  ami  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Several  years  were 
pa'^sed  in  this  tour  and  the  leader  met  with 
many  adventures.  Most  exciting  was  the 
kidnaping  effecte<l  by  the  a;;ent^  of  the 
Manchu  government  while  IJr.  Sun  Vet  Sen 
was  staying  in  London.  He  was  held  pris- 
oner for  nearly  two  weeks  at  the  Manchu 
Imperial  Legation,  and  Imally  getting  out 


woni  of  liis  imprisonment  to  an  Knglish 
phy.sician  who  had  been  his  instructor  in 
Hongkong  C'ullegc,  he  secureii  his  release 
through  the  Premier  of  ('.real  Britain. 

But  the  real  organization  of  (he  republic 
movement  was  not  effected  until  August, 
n)05.  M  this  time,  three  thousand  Chinese 
students  assembled  in  ihe  Jim  Kwai  Jue — 
town  hall — of  Tokyo.  Japan.  In  a  big  two- 
days'  meeting.  This  was  the  fir.st  meeting 
of  its  kin.i  ever  known  to  have  been  held  by 
Chinese  jieople.  .\t  this  meeting  the  name 
of  Young  <'hina  .\ssiicialion  was  adopted 
and  jilans  laii!  for  iis  oniani^.ation  in  every 
lily  in  foreijin  counlrieswhereCliinescdwelt, 
ancl  in  every  center  of  pojiulalicin  in  China. 
Dr.  Sun  Vel  Sen  calleii  the  meeting  to  t)r- 
der  and  was  iinanimou-ily  iho>en  as  presi- 
denl  of  lhea>sc.(i;i|ioii.  'i'liu  two  other  great 
leaders  who  alten.le.l  the  meeting  were  Wung 
Ming,  w)i.,  was  ele.led  vice-presidenl,  and 
Wong  Chiiig  Wei,  niosl  nuie<i  of  Chinese 
editors,  who  wa-  chosen  general  M'creiarv. 
CliiiiA  was  divide.l  l.v  the  lea.lers  into  liCe 
di-tri.i-.  the  s..uih  disiriii  of  which  Hong- 
kong w:i>  ihe  letiler.  Fung  ("hi  Vou  being 
cho-.-ii  leader  and  ..rilanii^er  for  this  district: 
the  north  iii-.iri<t.  of  which  I'ienisin  was 
center;  the  west  district, of  which  S/uV.hu«D 
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province  was  the  center;  the  middle  district, 
of  which  Wu  Chang  was  the  center,  Sun  Wo 
being  chosen  leader  and  organizer,  and  the 
east  district,  of  which  Fu  Kien  province  was 
center,  for  which  Lin  Sze  Shung  was  chosen 
leader  and  organizer. 

Wong  Hing  was  named  as  director  of  the 
movement  in  China  and  given  charge  of  the 
military  training  of  the  students,     Wong 
Hing  is  an  old   Imperial  officer  who  has 
sen'ed  through  several  campaigns.    Hu  Han 
Min  was  given  the  work  of  directing  the  or- 
ganization in  the  empire.    Dr.  Sun  Yet  Sen 
could  not  work  openly 
in  China  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Manchu 
officials  were  waitini; 
and  watching  in  ever>' 
port   for  his  appear- 
ance, biding  their  time 
until  they  could  have 
the  chance  of  striking 
his    head     from    his 
body.     He   therefore 
took  up  the  mission  of 
traveling  through  for- 
eigncountriesto  organ- 
ize the  Chinese  abroad . 

From  this  meeting 
students  were  detailed 
to  every  part  of  [he 
globe,  and  especially 
in  China,  and  so  the 
greatest  movement  of 
revolutionary  organi- 
zation in  Ihe  history  of 
the  world  was  begun. 
The  great  parties  in 
China,  chief  of  which 

were  the  CaLou  Hwoi  ^-^^j  ,,„|„u  ^,..,,_  i,,,,,,,. , 
of  North    China  and  n.-vuiuiimuirV  i.'hiIit. 

the  Sam  Tin — Chinese 

Free  Masons — were  amalgamated  as  the 
first  result  of  the  organization.  The  organi- 
zation in  China  became  known  as  the  Chung 
Hwa  Min  Kwoh— or  Federation  of  the 
Chinese  people — while  in  foreign  countries 
the  name  of  the  Young  China  Assuciation 
was  adopted. 

The  Hag  which  was  made  by  Look  Ho 
Tung,  the  marlyr  of  the  crushed  uprising  of 
1895,  was  adopted.  The  emblem  of  the 
republic,  destined  lo  replace  (he  yellow 
dragon,  is  a  sun  with  twelve  points,  which 
denotes  the  twelve  periods  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  colors  were  red,  blue  and  white, 
Hcnoting  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 
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In  China  there  are  now  10,000,000  mem- 
bers and  in  foreign  countries  something  over 
three  million.  Of  the  Free  Masons — known 
in  the  Americas,  in  Chinese,  as  the  Chee 
Kung  tong — there  are  five  millions  in  China 
and  about  500,000  in  these  countries. 

M  the  Tokyo  meeting  a  constitution  was 
adopted  and  general  otlicers  elected.     San 
Francisco  was  named  as  the  temporary  junta 
headquarters    of    the    Chung    Hwa    party, 
while  I'aris  was  chi>sen  as  ihe  heathiuariers 
in  Kurope  and  I'enang  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments.    In  .\ustralia.  Melljourne  is  the  cen- 
ter: in  South  America, 
Lima,  Peru:  in  Africa, 
Johannesburg;  in  Bel- 
gium,    Brussels;     in 
Germany,  Berlin,  and 
in    Creat   Britain, 
London. 

The  first  official 
move  of  the  Chung 
Hwa  Republic  was 
the  issuance  of  cur- 
rency. In  I'aris,  1907, 
about  $10,000,000  in 
"Chung  Hwa  Kepub- 
lit"  gold  notes  was 
printed,  in  Sioo  de- 
nominations. \  great 
})art  of  this  issue  was 
sent  to  China,  and 
the  remainder  was 
distributed  in  Euro- 
pean centers  where 
the  mtmliers  of  the 
Young  China  Associa- 
tion bought  them  up. 
A  scc<md  issue  of 

r  Ihf  Mill  Pao.  an.t  noU"l      S^^OOO.OOO       of        this 

imiiri-.iii.-.t  ut  iNkiiiR  paper   currency    was 

prinleil  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  .April,  igi  i.  This  issue  was  in  de-  • 
nominations  of  Sio.  Sioo  and  Sr.ooo,  arid 
was  circulated  through  the  wfslem  part  of 
the  United  States.  On  li.ith  these  issues  the 
signatures  of  Scnwen  as  president  appeared. 
This  is  the  Chinese  name  of  Dr.  Sun  Yet 
Sen.  On  the  San  Francisco  issue  the  signa- 
ture of  I-ec  Onone  Hap  appeared  as  treas- 
urer. Lee  Cnone  Hap,  proprietor  of  a  shoe 
.store  in  Washington  street,  San  Francisco, 
is  belter  known  as  I.ee  See  Nam  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  Chinese  amateur 
actors  in  the  country.  He  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  North  .-Xmerican  branch  of  the 
Young  China  Association  and  according  to 
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The  maestro's  next  remark  expressed 
vexation  rather  than  admiration. 

"Here  she  comes,  the  pretty  limb,  to  upset 
the  peace  of  the  town  again." 

"Si."  The  jefe's  growl  betrayed  an  even 
mixture  of  amusement  and  irritation.  "In 
another  hour  the  muckachos  will  be  at  each 
other's  throats.  What  of  brawls  and  in- 
quests, she  makes  us  more  trouble  than  any 
twenty  borrackas.  Were  she  really  wicked, 
'twould  be  a  raiief.  Then  one  coidd  engan- 
char  her  to  the  j^anlations,  or  the  women 
would  stone  her  out  of  the  town,  for  even  if 
these  Tehuanas  do  not  marry  by  book  and 
candle  they  cannot  abide  an  unfaithful 
woman.  But  she  never  has  had  to  go  that 
length.  A  smile  from  her  doorway — and 
some  hot  young  fool  either  makes  her  a 
widow  or  gets  lulled  himself.  Caramba!  I 
am  weary  of  it.  If,  instead  of  using  the  edge 
on  each  other,  her  loveis  would  but  lay  the 
flat  of  a  machete  across  her  back,  there 
would  come  an  end — both  of  the  killing  and 
her  kittenish  humors." 

"Buetio/"  The  maestro  vigorously  nod- 
ded. "  'Tis  just  that  she  wants — a  master 
to  protect  her  from  herself." 

Meanwhile  the  girl's  easy  swayings  had 
brought  her  into  the  plaza  and  as  she  passed 
them  her  face  came  into  full  view,  revealing 
eyes  large,  black  and  soft  as  twin  dusks,  a 
small  straight  nose,  well-cut  red  mouth,  all 
finished  in  oval  contours  that  betrayed  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  her  race.  Though,  to  the 
jefe's  knowledge,  she  had  contracted  four 
imions  between  her  fifteenth  and  nineteenth 
years,  her  expression  was  singularly  pleasing 
and  innocent.  Her  smile  at  his  rough  warn- 
ing "See  to  it,  muchacka,  that  you  behave!" 
was  sincere  and  sweet — so  sweet  that  both 
of  the  old  fellows  instinctively  squared  up  in 
their  seats. 

Catching  each  other  in  the  act,  both  looked 
a  bit  sheepish,  then  joined  in  a  laugh.  The 
maestro  even  poked  a  lean  finger  into  the 
jefe's  ribs.  "The  little  hussy!  Twenty 
years  ago  she  might  have  taken  the  pair  of 

"Si"  the  Jefe  rumbled.  "For  all  sakes 
'twere  good  to  see  her  settled — none  more 
than  her  own.  Any  day  these  two  years  I 
have  looked  to  see  her  brought  in  with  a  hole 
in  her  soft  throat,  and  that  would  be  a  shame 
— a  girl  like  her  should  live  to  have  no  less 
than  a  dozen  children." 

Unaware  that  the  "settlement"  of  their 
desires  was  even  then  looming  up  on  the 


borders  of  the  future  and  present,  Josefa 
pursued  her  graceful  way  on  to  the  market. 
As  it  was  a  litde  more  than  a  month  since  her 
last  partner  had  fled  to  the  jungle  after  a 
fatal  disposal  of  his  would-be  successor  she 
carried  herself  in  her  buyings  and  sellings 
with  severe  decorum.  Indeed,  if  left  to  her 
own  devices,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  fully  another 
month  would  have  elapsed  before  her 
awakening  interest  in  her  fellow-man  en- 
dangered the  peace  of  the  town,  for  it  had 
always  been  her  habit  to  wait  until  public 
opinion — usually  expressed  through  the 
mouths  of  mothers  who  had  overgrown  sons 
or  brothers  that  were  eating  them  out  of 
house  and  home — pronounced  her  free  to 
mate  again. 

"  Tis  a  shame,  Josefa,  for  a  girl  of  thy 
appearance  to  be  living  lonely." 

"I  know  one  that  would  quickly  change 
thy  condition." 

"Tonight,  seHora,  you  are  to  eat  your  chili 
with  me.  Later  will  come  one  to  provide 
the  duke." 

A  few  more  weeks  and  she  would  be  del- 
uged with  similar  remarks  and  invitations, 
but  in  the  meantime,  as  aforesaid,  she  gov- 
erned her  velvet  eyes,  reserving  their  soft 

dark  glances  for  women  an''  *' '    —"^^ 

a  single  lapse  which  occun 
sold  and  traded  away  her  r 
own  purchases,  she  bad 
back  up  the  Street  of  the  D 

Chano,  the  arriero,  rec 
glance  when  his  mules  cam 
a  comer,  and  taking  evei 
sideration,  the  picturesque 
with  its  jingle  of  bells,  clal 
caparisons,  suggestion  of 
by  the  crates,  barrels,  ha 
permissible.     If  it  hngere 
than  was  actually  necessar 
self,  allowance  should  be  m 
figure  he  cut  in  a  charro  cos 
leather  elaborately  trimmed 
of  silver  lace  and  buttons. 
elegattcias,    his   brown    h: 
slender  limbs,  tall  well-ki 
have  been  sufficient  to  draw  and  hold  any 
giri's  eye,  but,  over  and  above,  there  came 
with  him  into  the  street  a  flavor,  strong  as  a 
breeze,  of  his  romantic  calling — some  breath 
of  the  mountains,  incense  of  pine  uplands, 
cloying  scents  of  the  fat  jungles  he  traversed 
on  his  journeys  between  Tehuantepec  and 
the  old  city  of  Oaxaca.    Even  had  he  not 
brought  news  of  her  last  esposo,  Josefa  could 
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be  exoised  for  letting  him  plumb  the  bottom 
deeps  of  her  eyes. 

"He  was  seeing  a  rural  behind  every  tree 
when  I  met  him  this  side  of  Oaxaca"  Chano 
informed  her,  grinning.  "He  will  never  stop 
nmning  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Si,  he 
spoke  of  you — with  a  curse  as  the  cause  of 
his  undoing.  But  what  matters  that?"  He 
twisted  his  mustache.  "You  were  always 
too  fine  a  piece  for  such  a  peon.  Now  that 
you  are  free,  how  sets  your  inclination 
toward  a  little  trip  through  the  mountains? 
Oaxaca,  too,  is  well  worth  the  seeing." 

If  he  had  been  free  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Josefa  would  have  waited  any  longer  for  the 
withering  of  her  grass  weeds,  but  it  was  well 
known  through  the  town  that  Chano  had  a 
wife  in  Oaxaca  to  whom  he  had  been  tied  in 
hard  knots  by  both  jefe  and  priest.  So, 
though  not  unmindful  of  his  smiling  admi- 
ration, Josefa  was  quick  with  her  denial. 

"And  have  every  hair  pulled  out  of  my 
head  by  your  esposa"  She  showed  him  her 
fine  white  teeth.  "Fine  I  should  look — 
bareheaded.  No,  sehor,  'tis  not  at  all  to  my 
taste." 

"She  needs  never  to  know — "  he  began, 
but,  shrugging  her  fine  shoulders,  she  passed 
on. 

Nevertheless  his  handsome  face  went  with 
her,  was  still  in  the  forefront  of  her  mind 
when,  turning  in  at  the  door  of  her  mother's 
adobe — where  she  lived  out  her  frequent 
widowhoods — she  found  Calixto,the  saddler, 
occupying  the  wooden  stool  which  was  re- 
served for  the  priest  and  other  grand  com- 
pany. 

At  the  sight  of  him  the  girl  gave  a  small 
gasp,  for  had  she  scoured  the  town  she  could 
never  have  found  a  more  vivid  contrast. 
Where  Chano  was  tall  and  thin,  Calixto 
inclined  to  be  short  and  thick.  In  place  of 
the  hawk  profile,  oval  features,  golden  bronze 
colors,  he  exhibited  the  broad  cheek  bones, 
square  prognathous  jaws,  upstanding  brows, 
thick  nose  and  muddy  hues  of  the  more 
northern  Mexican  tribes.  Not  that  he  was 
actually  repulsive.  That  which  his  face 
lacked  of  beauty  it  made  up  in  strength,  was 
redeemed  from  actual  ugliness  by  the  size 
and  sparkling  color  of  his  honest  brown 
eyes.  Still,  with  every  allowance,  it  was  not 
the  face  to  catch  a  girPs  fancy — much  less 
one  that,  like  Josefa,  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  her  pick  of  the  town's  handsomest 
youths.  Her  gasp  extended  to  a  gape  of 
surprise  at  her  mother's  greeting. 


"At  last  you  are  here!  For  an  hour 
Calixto  has  been  waiting  to  ask  thee  in 
marriage." 

It  was  not  that  she  had  no  reason  to 
expect  it.  Never  a  day  of  all  the  years  she 
had  been  passing  his  shop  but  that  his  ham- 
mer or  needles  himg  suspended  in  midair 
while  she  was  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  she 
had  been  much  less  of  a  woman  if  she  had 
failed  to  read  the  brown  message  of  his  eyes. 
Plainly  as  so  many  words  they  said  "Some 
day  I  will  have  thee;"  and  one  day  when 
she  went  in  to  buy  leather  for  sandals 
he  had  told  her  so  and  she  had  gone  out 
laughing  at  his  absurd  conceit.  But  while 
she  laughed  and  played  and  mated  with 
handsomer  lovers  he  had  slaved  on  at  his 
trade  with  iron  industry  that  raised  him 
first  from  apprentice  to  journeyman,  then  to 
a  shop  of  his  own,  and  now  he  was  contem- 
plating removal  from  the  Street  of  the  Illus- 
trious to  a  shop  under  the  plaza  portales. 

No,  it  was  not  surprise  at  the  proposal  so 
much  as  the  utter  discord  of  his  appearance 
with  the  vision  of  manly  beauty  that  occupied 
her  mind.  If  she  had  answered  offhand  he 
would  imdoubtedly  have  been  returned  to 
his  bench  to  sew  and  hammer,  hammer  and 
sew  for  another  season.  But  the  garrulous 
flow  of  her  mother's  talk  afford^  ample 
time  for  second  thoughts. 

"Just  think  of  it,  niha!  You  wiU  be  the 
first  of  our  family  to  marry  in  church — ^in  the 
church  of  San  Benito,  is  it  not  so,  Calixto, 
with  the  priest  and  altar  boys  in  their  best 
costumes?  And  soon  he  is  to  move  to  a 
tienda  in  the  plaza.  Caramba !  you  will  then 
be  of  the  altasociedad,  visited  by  and  visiting 
with  all  of  the  gente  decente.  And  there  will 
be  a  fiesta  dress  to  the  fore,  one  of  cambric 
and  velvet  with  lace  of  the  finest,  silk 
embroidery  and  a  gold  neck  chain  to  sweep 
the  floor.  Ajd!  That  would  be  news  to 
bring  down  the  proud  nose  of  Concha  San- 
chez, she  that  would  not  come  to  the  baile  on 
your  last  saint's  day  because  her  cousin's 
aunt  had  married  the  porter  in  the  house  of 
the  prefect!  And  Carmen  Velasquez,  the 
hussy!  that  tried  always  to  steal  thy  admir- 
ers 1  'Twill  be  a  wasting  fever  in  the  veins  of 
them  all." 

While  the  old  woman  thus  ran  on — to  the 
neglect  of  a  tortilla  that  burned  to  a  crisp  on 
the  cotnal  under  her  nose — Josefa  pursued 
her  own  thought  to  a  swift  conclusion.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  fine  dressing  and  fat  eating, 
social  station,   pomp  of  a  real   marriage, 
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dther,  that  influenced  her  decision,  though 
they  loomed  pleasantly  In  the  background. 
More  powerful  than  all  combined  was  the 
'    ■  --■...    jjgj.  gg^ — jjj  jjjjjjj  jjg|, 

issaults  of  marauding 
ughts  of  envious  time; 
itb  or  against  his  will, 
Id  have  reversed  her 
dimples  into  wrinkles, 
feminine  instinct  her 

plea.ure." 

ng  fly  from  a  comfort- 
days  later,  the  jefe 
stepping  in  under  the 
listance  of  three  stores 
ing  brows  proclaimed 
he  had  no  more  than 
ich  close  to  the  Jefe's 
aring  out  of  him. 
damation  was  due  to 
temal  heat,  though  in 
r  is  never  to  be  de- 
town  is  aroused  over 

The  jefe  sat  bolt  up- 
-looked  for  at  least  a 
what  use  to  pay  the 

maestro's  wrinkled 
tumine  grin.     "Was 

!?  On  the  way  home 
padre's  command  to 

still  ringing  in  her 
:o  stop  at  the  market 
E  is  too  lazy  to  grind 
rlillas,  at  that;  honest 
enough  tor  the  lazy 
is  to  be  believed,  she 
Isa  nor  beni  her  knee 
AH  day  she  lazies  it 
>ling  with  the  custom 
irfood  abroad." 

jefe  inquired. 
alf's  eyes.  Supplies 
,nd  all  the  creams  she 
er  so  much  of  a  fool  ?" 
oulders  rose  in  gentle 
'bre,  easily.  'Tis  the 
:  mad  month,  and  will 
itop  at  that.    And  'tis 

that  makes  the  iron 
alixto   his  month   of 

I'e  her  my  strap"  ihe 
maesiro    gnimoiea.      "She    is    corrupting 


others  by  her  evil  eicample,  'Viva,  Josefal' 
a  little  hussy  called  out,  just  now,  as  I  caidC 
by  the  market.  '  Viva,  Josefa !  are  we  women 
always  to  slave  for  the  men's  pleasure  and 
profit?'  Si,  would  that  I  had  her  for'xme 
week's  schooling." 

The  jefe's  brown  cheek  twitched  to  a  sly 
wink.  "Si,  though  I  doubt  whether  Callxto 
would  fall  in  with  that.  As  I  say,  give  him 
his  mad  month,  then  if  nothing  comes,  mark 
me  down  a  fool." 

In  the  following  days  their  conversation, 
as  thus  set  forth,  came  to  represent  two 
general  opinions  that  split  the  town.  Men 
that  had  been  linked  by  the  fates  with 
spirited  girls  who  required  only  the  spur  of  a 
lax  example  to  rise  in  domestic  rebellion, 
naturally  sided  with  the  maestro  and  railed 
at  Calixto's  softness;  others  looked,  with  the 
jefe,  for  the  iron  reaction  which,  by  the  law 
of  averages,  ought  to  follow  such  a  mooning. 
When,  however,  Calixto's  mother  reported 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  not  only  that 
Josefa's  disinclination  toward  useful  labor 
was  stronger  than  ever,  but  also  a  shrewd 
slap  in  the  face  by  her  administered  and 
Calixto  tamely  endured,  even  these  conserv- 
atives were  forced  to  give  pause.  Meta- 
phorically, the  echoes  of  that  slap  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  through  the  town  raising 
secondary  reverberations  of  gossip;  it  was  so 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  average  Indian 
household  as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  revolu- 
tionary. But,  heedless  of  tattle  and  defiant 
of  public  opinion,  Josefa  held  on  the'lazy 
tenor  of  her  way.  Any  and  every  day  she 
was  to  be  seen,  fat  and  happy,  loUing  on  the 
shop  counter  in  talk  with  one  or  another  of 
the  arrieros  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
trade,  while  Calixto  looked  on  with  eyes  of 
love  that  saw  no  wrong. 

Because,  perhaps,  of  the  ten  years'  dif- 
ference in  their  ages,  a  strong  admixture  of 
the  parental  entered  into  the  saddler's  love, 
endowing  it  with  monumental  patience.  But 
this  did  not  make  it  one  whit  less  exasperat- 
ing for  the  observers  of  his  fatuous  devotion. 
Many  a  hand  besides  the  maestro's  itched  to 
mete  out  the  girl's  just  deserts.  In  all  the 
town  only  the  jefe  seemed  to  recognize  that 
heroic  measures  would  be  born  out  of  this 
same  devotion  whenever  necessity  arose — 
as  it  did  on  the  day  that  Chano  came  breez- 
ing into  the  shop  with  news  of  a  great 
fiesta  to  be  held  in  Oaxaca. 

It  happened  that  Calixto  had  just  gone 
out  to  arrange  for  the  leasing  of  the  store  on 
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the  plaza,  so  Josef  a  was  left  to  mind  the  shop, 
an  arrangement  that  suited  Chano  very  well, 
for  if  the  gossip  of  the  cantinas  was  to  be  be- 
lieved— and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
saying  "In  vino  Veritas,"  it  ought  to  pass  for 
gospel — the  arriero  had  never  succeeded  in 
getting  her  out  of  his  blood.  Recognizing 
however,  the  proprieties  due  to  her  status  as 
a  matron,  legally  married  and  properly 
churched,  he  proceeded  very  discreetly  to 
dilate  upon  the  enchantments  of  the  coming 
fiesta. 

"Never  were  there  such  doings,  seAora,  as 
these  will  be."  Leaning  on  the  counter  in  a 
position  that  brought  his  trim  shape  and 
sinewy  length  of  leather-dad  limb  into 
favorable  view,  he  ran  glibly  on:  "£/  presi- 
dente  himself  is  to  open  the  new  theater,  and 
there  will  be  bull-fighting  with  full  cua- 
drillas  from  Spain,  great  feasting,  also  fine 
music  and  processions  religioso  in  honor  of 
the  saints.  Prizes  are  to  be  given — one  for  a 
charro  on  horseback  that  I  have  picked  for 
myself;  another  of  five  hundred  pesos  for  the 
handsomest  woman  in  Tehuana  dress, 
which  is  already  good  as  tied  up  in  thy  shift. 
It  needs  only  for  you  to  persuade  Calixto  to 
hire  mules  and  journey  back  to  Oaxaca  with 


me. 


» 


Now,  if  ever  there  lived  a  girl  who  dis- 
dained the  thought  of  reigning  as  queen  of 
beauty,  her  name  was  not  Josefa.  Before 
Chano  finished  speaking  she  had  seen  her- 
self disposing  of  the  five  hundred  pesos  to 
the  great  easement  of  certain  vanities  of  her 
flesh.  But  if  her  pretty  face  lit  up  to  the 
vision,  it  clouded  as  swiftly  over. 

"^Twould  not  even  serve  to  ask  him, 
seflor.  A  journey  to  Oaxaca  is  muy  costly, 
and  this  morning  he  has  gone  to  arrange  for 
the  leasing  of  a  plaza  tienda.  No,  it  will  not 
serve." 

"But — five  hundred  pesos?"  persisted  the 
tempter.  "  'T would  pay  his  rents  for  a 
year." 

Not  if  Josefa's  brown  fists  once  closed 
upon  it — she  was  sure  of  that.  But  as  an 
argument  for  use  against  Calixto  it  had 
manifest  advantages.  She  was  according  it 
her  most  favorable  consideration,  when 
Chano  added:  "He  cannot  but  see  that  it  is 
as  good  as  thine." 

"If  he  had  any  eyes  but  those  of  a  hus- 
band." Her  coquettish  glance  demanded 
contradiction.  Having  obtained  it,  in  full 
measure,  she  said  with  a  satisfied  giggle: 
"Never  an  arriero  but  was  the  greatest  of 


liars !  Still,  I  will  see  what  may  be  done  with 
him — though  I  know  'twiU  be  useless." 

Owing  to  a  half  turn  which  the  Street  of 
the  Illustrious  Men  described  where  the 
original  cow  had  run  the  survey  around  a 
rocky  ledge,  the  shop  window  commanded 
a  view  downhill  to  the  plaza,  and  observing 
Calixto's  broad  figure  turn  in,  just  then,  at 
the  mouth  below,  Chano  made  ofif  in  the 
opposite  direction.  "But  go  slowly  with 
him"  he  called  in  at  the  window  in  passing. 
"You  have  a  full  three  days  to  gain  him." 

Though  she  nodded  acquiescence,  Josefa 
did  not  either  require  or  feel  the  need  of  his 
tutelage.  Indeed,  in  the  time  Calixto  was 
coming  up  street  to  the  shop  she  mapped  out 
a  plan  that,  in  its  essential  features,  agreed 
with  the  general  practice  of  her  sex  the  wide 
world  over.  Also  she  displayed  great  apt- 
ness in  turning  the  tortillas  that  Calixto  had 
just  bought  at  the  market  into  a  serviceable 
weapon. 

"And  I  had  meant  to  tell  thee  to  buy  no 
morel"  She  threw  up  hands  and  eyes  of 
distress.  "For  it  came  upon  me  this  very 
morning  that  I  had  been  the  laziest  of  wives. 
And  see,  thy  camisa  is  badly  soiled  with  oil ! 
No,  it  will  not  serve.  'Tis  a  scandal  upon 
my  housekeeping.   Comie  at  once  to  change." 

Now  in  things  of  that  sort  which  prop^y 
belong  to  the  domain  feminine,  no  man 
dislikes  to  be  ordered  about.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  loves  to  be  tyrannized  and  fussed 
over — the  more  the  better.  When  he  re- 
turned to  his  bench  clad  from  head  to  bed 
in  immaculate  mania,  the  saddler  hardly 
knew  himself — more  especially  as  he  found 
himself  a  target  for  the  full  battery  of  ejes, 
teeth,  soft  smiles,  that  Josefa  usually  re- 
served for  the  custom.  Though  she  hin- 
dered more  than  she  helped  his  labors,  it  was 
pleasant  to  have  her  hand  him  the  tools,  and 
if  his  face  reddened  beneath  its  dark  choco- 
late when  she  descanted  to  the  customers 
upon  his  parts  both  as  husband  and  work- 
man, he  was  nevertheless  far  from  displeased. 
All  afternoon  she  never  passed  him  without 
leaving  a  gentle  pat  on  his  back  or  arm,  and 
when,  after  the  shop  was  closed,  he  went  out 
to  the  patio  behind  and  found  her  grinding 
com  for  his  tamales,  his  cup  of  satisfaction 
flowed  over.  When  she  slid  to  his  knee  at  the 
close  of  their  meal  and  gave  him  the  first 
unsolicited  kiss  since  their  marriage,  she 
might  have  had  anything  in  his  gift — except 
the  particular  thing  she  wanted.  That  was 
abundandy  proven  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
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second  day's  coddling,  she  thought  him 
sufficiently  advanced  in  lunacy  to  put  her 
desire  into  speech. 

"Take  you  to  the  fiesta  at  Oaxaca?" 
Selfish  little  minx  that  she  was,  she  yet 
winced  under  the  pain  that  grew  with  knowl- 
edge in  his  big  brown  eyes.  "So  that  was 
behind  the  loving?  How  can  you  ask  it? 
You  who  know  how  I  have  saved  and 
scraped  these  years  to  gain  our  footing  on 
the  plaza.  To  spend  it  all  on  one  junketing 
would  put  us  back  another  year.  No,  I  can 
not.    For  your  own  sake  I  must  deny  you." 

Neither  did  the  production  of  her  trump 
card,  the  prize  for  the  handsomest  Tehuana, 
affect  his  decision.  On  the  contrary,  his 
ugly  strong  face  underwent  a  transition  that 
justified  a  remark  passed  by  the  jefe  only  the 
preceding  day.  "A  fond  fool,  si.  But  once 
aroused.  His  they  that  go  the  furthest." 
From  pained  disapfKjintment  his  expression 
flashed  into  furious  anger.  Very  much  to 
her  surprise,  Josefa  found  herself  witnessing 
a  passion  of  jealousy  that  exceeded  anything 
of  the  kind  in  her  ample  experience. 

"Have  thee  exhibited?  Thy  points  noted 
and  passed  upon  like  a  mare  at  a  fair?  Not 
for  ten  thousand  pesos!  No,  indeed,  you 
shall  not  go!" 

Josefa  thought  it  wise  to  take  herself  out- 
side. Not  that  she  was  afraid.  She  knew 
her  power — the  power  that,  before  now^  had 
turned  the  point  of  a  knife  by  a  sudden  soft 
yielding.  But  she  needed  time  to  think,  and 
having  secured  it  in  the  quiet  of  the  patio, 
the  first  thing  that  popped  into  her  pretty 
head  was  a  remark  made  by  Chano,  whom 
she  had  seen  for  a  moment  that  afternoon. 

"If  he  prove  stubborn,  come  without  him. 
There  will  be  a  great  company  of  us,  men 
and  women." 

She  had  not  considered  it  seriously — then. 
But  now?  From  the  beginnings  of  his  long 
courtship  to  the  present  day  of  their  married 
life  her  feeling  for  Calixto  had  bordered  on 
contempt,  and  after  marr>'ing  him  for  her 
own  pleasure  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
she  stood  second,  with  him,  to  his  business. 
If,  besides  a  well-doing  man  he  had  been 
something  of  a  ruffler,  she  would  have  found 
it  hard  enough  to  swallow.  But — a  petty 
tradesman?  A  small  and  ugly  saddler 
whose  knife  was  dangerous  only  to  hides? 
Was  she  who  had  handled  dangerous  men 
and  come  off  without  a  scar  or  scathe  to  sub- 
mit her  will  to  that  of  such  a  sheep?  The 
more  she  thought  of  it  the  angrier  she  grew. 


and  just  about  the  time  his  temper  had 
nearly  cooled,  hers  boiled  over.  Suddenly 
flinging  wide  the  door,  she  cast  her  defiance 
in  his  astonished  face. 

"Stay  at  home.  Goat,  if  it  please  you!  I 
am  for  Oaxaca."  And  before  he  could  put 
out  a  hand  she  had  whisked  past  him  out  of 
the  door  and  was  flying  down  street  with 
the  ends  of  her  rebozo  streaming  backward 
over  her  pretty  shoulders  like  banners  of 
defiance. 

She  might,  however,  have  taken  her  time, 
for  he  made  no  attempt  to  follow.  While, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  he  watched  her 
flight,  his  expression  gradually  resumed  its 
normal  good  humor.  He  was  smiling  when 
she  came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  posada 
where  Chano  lodged,  but  as,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  she  turned  and  went  in 
through  the  big  gates,  it  vanished  and  his 
face  set  hard  as  flint. 

"Ajd!  so  that  is  where  you  caught  the 
fever!" 

After  a  minute  of  heavy  thought  he 
stepped  back  inside  and  picked  up  the  keen 
knife  he  used  for  cutting  thick  leather.  His 
intent,  however,  was  not  deadly  as  the  action 
implied,  for  on  coming  out  again  he  walked 
away  in  the  opposite  direction,  up  the  hilly 
street  and  along  a  path  that  led  from  its  end 
into  the  heart  of  the  jungle  beyond  the  town. 
Though  dusk  was  now  falling,  there  re- 
mained light  enough  for  him  to  select  and 
cut  a  half-dozen  bejucoSy  thin  wands,  pliable 
and  tough  as  leather.  With  these  under  his 
arm  he  retraced  his  steps  along  the  path, 
down  the  street  to  his  own  door,  where  a 
figure  dimly  seen  through  the  dusk  proved 
to  be  Chano,  standing  on  guard. 

"The  sefiora  has  hired  mules  to  travel 
with  me  to  Oaxaca"  Chano  politely  an- 
swered his  question.  "She  is  inside  packing 
her  fiesta  dress." 

Though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
mettlesome  fellow  than  the  arriero  in  the 
string  of  towns  his  mules  ran  through,  he 
retreated  a  step,  startled  by  the  sudden  weird 
change  in  the  saddler's  face.  At  rest  his 
prognathous  jaws,  broad  cheek  bones,  up- 
standing brows,  salient  angle  of  the  entire 
face,  inclined  to  the  type  of  the  anthropoid 
apes.  With  the  huge  jaw  thrust  forward, 
eyes  snapping  in  their  cavernous  recesses,  he 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  fighting  '\ 
gorrilla.  The  resemblance  was  accentuated 
by  his  throaty  growl. 

"The  seAora  is  not  going  to  Oaxaca." 
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"Your  pardon,  sefior,  but  she  insists — " 

Again  he  stepped  back,  his  throat  itching 
in  sympathy  with  the  sudden  convulsive 
twitching  of  Calixto's  huge  bands.  Hard  as 
iron  claws,  those  strong  fingers  could  have 
easUy  taken  out  a  windpipe  at  one  snatch. 
With  bis  hand  on  his  knife  handle  Chano 
fdt  in  better  case  to  continue  the  argument 
— had  he  been  permitted.  But  his  hand 
dropped  at  the  saddler's  first  sentence. 

"Tis  not  for  me, 
btHnbre,  to  waste  words 
with  a  man  heavily  my 
debtor.  Before  matching 
with  me  for  my  woman, 
'twould  have  been  in 
order  to  first  pay  the 
price  of  the  fine  saddle 
and  three  sets  of  mule 
panniers.  A  word  from 
me  to  the  rural  there  at 
the  comer  and  tomorrow 
you  will  be  enganchared 
to  the  plantations  — 
where  the  overseer's 
whip  soon  tames  unruly 
desires.  Shall  I  call  him? 
No?  Eiia  buenal  Now 
take  orders  from  me. 
OS,  and  if  dawn  sees 
you  in  town — it  will  be 
in  the  galera  of  the  labor 
ctmlratista." 

Hadtherebeena  -• 
crowd   to   witness 
his   defeat,  or  no 
witness  at    all,  in 
either  of  these  cases  u 

Chano  would  prob-         'fu 
ably  have  essayed  ^ 

payment  of  the 
debt  with  a  thrust 
of  bis  knife.     But 

at  this,  the  hour  of  "All  day  ^Ik'  ua^  ft  u 

±e  evening  meal,  """""  ""= 

the  street  was  empty  of  all  but  the  lone 
rural  at  the  next  corner — of  all  witnesses  the 
very  last  a  man  of  spirit  would  havt;  desired. 
To  be  stabbed,  strangled  or  shot,  ihew;,  of 
course,  were  haps  that  an  arricro  with  an  eye 
for  a  pretty  girl  might  be  called  upon  to  face 
,  any  day.  But  to  be  sold  for  debt,  cngan- 
'  chared  to  the  plantations?  That  was  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  He  had  seen  the  tubacco 
slaves  of  the  Valle  Nacional  driven  by  the 
whip  till  they  fell  exhausted  into  ready-made 
graves.    He  knew  the  enormous  death  roll  of 


the  Yankee  rubber  plantations.  Both  pros- 
pects caused  him  a  shiver.  At  Calixto's 
harsh  growl  the  rural  had  turned  and  was 
looking  their  way.    He  yielded. 

"You  have  the  wrong  of  it,  sefior.    I  am 
not  looking  for  women.     They  are  to  be 
picked  up  along  the  trails  at  any  hour  of  the 
longest  day.     It  was  only  that  the  sefiora 
asked  for  passage  with  me.    But  if  you  say 
no — 'tis  sufficient.    As  for  the  little  debt — 
be  not  afraid,  it  shall  be 
paidwheni  comeagain." 
■]        With   a  polite  "good- 
J    night"    he    turned    and 
walked   away,   but   this 
superficial  ease  overlaid 
a    seething    passion    of 
anger  and  shame.  Under 
his    breath    he     cursed 
Josefa    for    the    vanity 
which  had  prompted  her 
return  for  the  dress,  his 
own  folly  for  having  pei^ 
mitted  it.    He  was,  in- 
deed, so  angry  that  in- 
stead of   being  aroused 
to    pity     by    the    yelps 
of    pain    that    presently 
emerged  from    the   sad- 
dlery and  followed  him 
down  street,  he  even  ap- 
plauded,   muttering    be- 
tween his  teeth: 
,      "Lay  on,  se- 
fioT  saddler,  she 
badly  needs  it." 
Perhaps    the 
rural  was  of  the 
same   opinion. 
At  any  rate  he 
also  had  disap- 
pea  red,  and 
~  though   Josefa's 

round  til"  simi)  niiiio  shrieks  emptied 

^  '''  "'  all  the  cantinas 

and  filled  the  street  with  awe-struck 
listeners,  it  was  held  that  she  was  making 
ahogelher  too  much  noise  to  be  badly  hurt. 
Up  to  the  lime  that  the  rural  reappeared  on 
his  beat  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  inter- 
ference, and  the  popular  wisdom  was  en- 
dorsed by  no  less  a  person  than  Josefa  her- 
self when,  at  last,  the  rural  forced  in  the 

"Is  this  a  pig-killing?"  theruraldemanded. 
"With  the  s()ueals  of  thee  carrying  almost 
across  the  town?    Where  arc  thy  injurie? " 
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Joaeta'a  shamed  wriggle  testiiied  more 
eloquently  than  words  to  a  location  chosen 
by  Calixto  with  loving  care  for  its  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  pain  without  resultant  struc- 
tural damage.  Her  glance  of  sullen  defiaoce, 
too,  outdid  the  saddler's  scowl.  "  *Twas  but 
an  aching  tooth,  seAor." 

"Maldito\"  The  rural  grinned  his  com- 
prehcnnlon.  "  'Tis  an  old  trouble,  that  tooth 
uf  thine.  If  you  were  woman  of  mine  long 
Hince  I  ha<l  drawn  it." 

In  mt)vin|{  from  him  to  Calixto,  Joscfa's 
glance  rlianKi-*!  tu  timid  respect.  "There 
will  hv  no  furlht-r  need,  acAor;  Calixto  baa 
imllml  It,    NvvtT  «t!ain  will  it  trouble." 

A  few  clays  later  the  maestro  came  to 
anrhiir,  uh  usual,  on 
(he  ln'Uih  by  the  jt-'fe. 
Ah  he  liutl  Mt-n  Josefa 
only  ihf  pn-cedint;  af- 
ternoon, down  on  her 
kncc!i  iHiunding  her 
husltancrs  linen  onthe 
rlviT  Iwuldcrs,  her 
Niuhlen  cimvcrsion  to 
imluHtryvfr)- naturally 
formed  the  first  sub- 
jert  i)f  conversation. 

"Happy,  she  seem- 
ed, as  a  cricket"  the 
maestro  declurcU. 


"  Tia  always  the  way  with  your  beauties." 
The  jefe  nodded  wisely.  "After  the  youiu 
bloods  have  finished  killing  each  other  o^ 
she  falls  to  some  sober  man  that  under- 
stands her  complaint.  I  am  glad  that 
Calixto  has  asserted  himself,  for  'tis  necci- 
saiy  that  the  man  rule  for  the  happineaB  at 
any  household.    What  is  it?" 

The  maestro  was  pointing  at  a  mule  that 
was  carefully  picking  its  way  downhfll 
among  the  rocks  and  boulders.  As  it  diew 
nearer  they  recognized  Calixto  in  the  man 
who  rode  in  front,  Josefa  in  the  ^ri  that 
sat  smiling  behind  him. 

"Wc  are  for  Oaxaca"  Calixto  answrnd 
the  macstro's  hail  in  passing.  His  face 
beaming,  brimnung  all  over  its  ugly  expanse, 
he  added:  "'Tis  only 
right  that  a  young 
wife  should  have  her 
fling  at  pleasure." 

Until  the  sun  of  bit 
smile  went  into  edipae 
at  the  next  comer  the 
two  old  men  looked 
musinglyon.  Thentbe 
maestro  commented: 
"As  you  say,  'ds  the 
husband  rulesinah^>- 
py  household — but  was 
there  ever  a  wife  that 
*'  \    did  not  have  her  way?" 


Tomorrow 


Bv  Ella  M,  Sexton 


.\  rainbow  art  thou,  fair  Tomorrow,  still 
Luring  us  onward  with  that  fabled  gold 

Where  ends  thy  far  arch.     Blithe  we  follow,  till 
Death  doth  our  steps  withhold. 

Eager  to  gamer  that  illusive  store 

Blindly  we  hasten  toward  the  shining  way. 
Unheeding  half  the  blossoms  crushed  before 

Thy  fields  we  leav(--Today : 
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open  air  and  sunshine,  with  no  rifle  muzzle 
pointing  at  him,  with  no  guards  of  any  kind 
near  to  see  that  he  did  not  escape.  It  was 
a  novel  sensation.  But  he  was  too  busy  to 
think  much  about  it.  After  supper  that 
night  he  sat  on  a  bench  outside  his  bunk- 
house  looking  up  at  the  star-studded 
heavens.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
seen  the  stars  for  three  years.  Across  the 
desert  came  the  howl  of  a  coyote  and  the 
singing  of  the  insects  and  frogs  from  a 
nearby  ditch.  They  sounded  different  to 
the  night  noises  that  had  come  to  him  locked 
up  in  his  cell  at  the  prison.  Especially,  the 
coyote's  quick  bark.  It  was  so  wild — so 
free!  The  night  wind  blowing  across  the 
sagebrush  carried  to  his  nostrils  the  scent 
of  the  desert — the  free  desert.  The  con- 
vict's hands  were  clenched.  Inside  him 
something  was  working:  the  same  thing  that 
had  worked  inside  of  him  every  night  in  his 
prison  cell  and  made  him  rattle  the  iron 
grating  and  curse  his  keepers;  the  same 
thing  that  had  worked  inside  him  that  day 
he  jumped  off  the  prison  wall  and  ran  across 
the  desert  in  the  fire  of  a  half  hundred  rifles. 
Only  now,  it  was  struggling  with  additional 
violence.  It  was  answering  the  night  smell 
of  the  wild  open  country.  It  was  answering 
the  wild  free  call  of  the  coyote.  Bill  half 
raised,  half  flung  himself  to  his  feet.  He 
looked  about  him.  Several  other  convicts 
were  seated  a  little  way  off,  smoking  and 
looking  at  the  stars.  No  one  said  anything. 
Bill  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  bunk-house.  There  was  the  desert, 
wild,  free.  He  knew  every  path  in  it.  There 
were  no  guards  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles.  Pretty  soon.  Bill  sat  down  again — 
puzzled.  His  legs  wouldn't  carry  him  the 
short  distance  necessary  to  make  him  a  free 
man.  He  wondered  vaguely  why  it  was. 
Then  he  seemed  to  hear  the  warden's  voice 
saying,  "You  are  the  very  sort  of  man  I 
would  trust,  Bill.  If  you  tell  me  that  you 
will  not  try  to  get  away  from  the  road  camp, 
I  know  that  you  won't."  The  thing  ceased 
to  work  in  his  insides.  He  listened  with 
keen  enjoyment  to  the  wild  call  of  the  coyote, 
now.  He  looked  at  the  stars  with  a  peculiar 
peace.  He  smiled  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
Then  he  got  up  and  stretched  himself  and 
went  in  to  bed.  He  was  free,  he  reflected, 
free  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  ar- 
rested. He  slept  soundly  that  night,  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years.  The  thing  in  his 
insides  never  came  back  to  bother  him  again. 


Bill  worked  at  the  road  camp  nearly  all 
sunmier.  One  day  he  was  sent  to  the  prison 
with  several  other  convicts  on  an  errand. 
His  face  was  tanned  now;  the  prison  pallor 
was  gone.  The  lines  in  his  brow  were  gone, 
too,  and  the  lurking  cunning  and  hate  in  his 
eyes.  Instead,  there  were  little  lines  from 
the  comers  of  his  eyes  indicating  that  he 
had  smiled  much  while  he  had  been  at  work 
on  the  road,  and  the  eyes  shone  with  the 
glow  of  health  and  peace  and  love. 

''Bill,  I  need  another  man  on  the  farm  and 
I'm  going  to  send  you  there,"  said  the 
warden  when  he'd  seen  his  prisoner. 

"AU  right.  Warden." 

"Know  the  way?"  asked  Warden  Baker. 

"I've  never  been  there,  but  I  think  I 
know  about  where  it  is." 

"All  right,  Bill.  We  haven't  got  any 
wagons  going  over  today.  But  it's  only 
seven  miles  across  the  sagebrush.  I  guess 
you  can  make  it  by  walking,  all  right." 

Bill  smiled  as  he  set  out  across  the  desert. 
After  a  while  he  foimd  the  prison  farm.  As 
soon  as  he  got  there,  he  called  up  the  prison 
on  the  telephone  and  told  the  warden  that 
he  had  arrived.  He's  still  on  the  farm. 
There  are  no  guards  there  either.  Bill  has 
ten  years  more  of  a  thirteen-year  sentence 
to  serve.  He  forfeited  his  good  time  when 
he  escaped  from  the  prison  and  when  he  hit 
another  prisoner  on  the  head  with  an  iron 
hook  and  nearly  killed  him.  For  this  last 
offense  he  was  indicted  for  assaidt  with  a 
deadly  weapon  with  intent  to  commit  mur- 
der, and  when  his  term  is  up  he  can  be  tried 
on  this  charge  if  the  authorities  see  fit.  But 
he  isn't  worrying  about  that.  The  warden's 
giving  him  a  square  deal  and  he  is  giving  the 
warden  a  square  deal.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Before  Ray  T.  Baker  took  charge  of  the 
Nevada  State's  Prison  on  February  i,  191 1, 
Bill  was  a  "hard-boil."  That's  the  prison- 
er's name  for  a  desperate  convict.  Bill  de- 
served the  name  all  right.  He  and  thirteen 
others  were  confined  in  the  "bull-pen," 
that  part  of  the  prison  yard  set  apart  for  the 
"hard-boils.''  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
fourteen  had  been  in  the  dungeon  at  various 
times' and  had  forfeited  his  "coppers,"  the 
prison  name  for  good  time  allowed  for  ex- 
emplary behavior  in  jail.  The  first  thing 
that  Warden  Baker  did  when  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  prison  was  to  walk  straight  to 
the  bull-pen.  "Boys,"  said  he,  "I'm  the 
new  warden.    They  tell  me  that  you  fellows 
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are  'baid-boiU.'    Now,  I  don't  know  what 

your  past  records  are,  and  what's  more  I 

don't  care.    They   don't   count  with  me. 

There's  going  to  be  a  new  deal  in  this  prison 

from  this  time  on.    See?    I'm  going  to  treat 

every  prisoner  here  square  and  I  expect  him 

to  treat  me  square.     I  don't  want  the  long 

end  and  I  won't  give  you  the  short  end. 

And  I  won't  take  the  short  end,  either,  so 

don't  try  to  slip  it  to  me.    It's  a  square  deal 

on  both    sides. 

You'a    get    an 

even  break  and 

that's  i\l  I  want 

you  to  pve  me. 

Now  get  out  of 

thisb\m-penand 

into    the    yard. 

Every  man  here 

is  going   to   be 

treated     as 

though  he  wants 

to  do  the  square 

thing    until    he 

shows  me  that 

be  does  not.    If 

any  of  you  have 

any  luck  coming, 

come  to  me  and 

we'll  see  what 

can    be    done 

about  it." 

The  "hard- 
boils"  looked  at 
one  another  and 
shuffled  out  into 
the  prison  yard. 
Today  the  bull- 
pea  is  empty. 
The  dungeon  is 
empty  too. 
Those  fourteen 
prisoners,  or 
most  of   them, 

are  at  work  on         ■^'^"^■.H^riSr.^'.l'tS":, 
a    public    road 

twenty  miles  from  the  prison  or  at  the  prison 
farm  seven  miles  away — alisolutely  un- 
gi^rded  and  with  ample  opportunity  to 
escape  if  they  want  to.  (Jlhers  are  "trust- 
ies" at  work  inside  (he  prison  liut  not  under 
lock  and  key  and  not  guanletl.  \one  of 
them  is  wearing  stripes.  None  of  them  has 
attempted  to  escape  fnim  the  prison. 

Hov  was  it  done?    Whalil()t;sit  mean? 

It  means  that  when  Warden  Baker  said 
that  he  would  give  ever)*  man  a  chance  to  l)e 


square,  he  ineant  just  that.    He  meant  that 
he  would  give  every  prisoner  a  chance  to  be 
a   man;   not   a   guarded,    hunted,   hated, 
despised  beast  reflecting  in  his  own  heart  the 
hatred  of  his  keepers.    Baker  did  it  by  the 
applicadon  of  what  be  calls  "the  square 
deal,"  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
another  way  of  putting  the  Golden  Rule. 
He  did  it  by  appealing  to  every  good  in- 
stinct in   his  prisoners   through   love  and 
kindness   and 
understanding; 
instead   of    ap- 
pealing to  every 
bad  instinct  in 
them     through 
hatred.  And  it's 
surprising  what 
capacity  there  is 
in  the  hearts  of 
men    for    re- 
sponding to  the 
application  of  a 
little  love;  in  the 
hearts  of   these 
imprisoned  men, 
too,     some     of 
them  serving  life 
sentences   for 
murder!  It'ssur- 
p  rising   in    one 
way,  and  in  an- 
other way,  it  is- 
n't.    We    have 
recognized     all 
along    that   the 
ordinary  method 
of  treating  men 
convicted     of 
crimes    in    this 
counirj'  serves 
but  to  crush  out 
of  them  all  the 
,  latent  goodthere 

"tfio  ^luarlj'wiirrk'H'-  """"  niay  be  in  them 

and  to  turn 
them  loose  on  society  when  their  prison 
terms  have  expired,  filled  with  hatred  for 
society  and  a  desire  for  re\enEe,  and  usually 
a  pretty  good  education  in  the  ways  of  at- 
taining that  revenge — an  education  gained 
inside  our  prison  walls,  too.  And  so  the 
really  surprising  thing  is  that  we  haven't 
tried  the  other  method  long  ago,  merely  as 
an  e.tperiment  that  might  prove  a  big  saving 
to  society,  if  for  no  other  reason! 
That's  what  Baker  thought.    And  wb 
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he  took  charge  of  the  prison  with  fuU  power 
to  run  it  the  way  he  pleased  and  with  the 
backing  of  Governor  T.  L.  Oddic,  he  tried 
the  other  way.  And  it  is  working!  The 
prisoners  sneered  at  first — at  least  some  of 
them  did.  W"hv  shouldn't  thev  have  sneered  ? 
Hadn't  they  been  in  prison  before  when  a 
new  warden  had  assumed  charge  and  hadn't 
the  new  warden  alwavs  come  around  and 
handed  out  ''junk"  e.xactly  like  that?  And 
hadn't  that  alwavs  meant  before  that  the 
new  warden  was  simply  trying  them  out. 
with  the  object  of  making  a  few  new  "stool- 
pigeons"  who  would  inform  on  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners?  What  kind  of  a  man  was 
this  new  warden  anyway,  to  expect  them  to 
fallfor  stuff  like  that?  Hadn't  thev  learned 
that  all  wardens  are  liars  and  that  no  keeper 
of  imprisoned  men  thinks  twice  about  de- 
ceiving his  charges?  They'd  wait  and  see. 
Then,  the  verv  next  dav,  the  warden  an- 
nounced  that  the  lock-step  had  been  abol- 
ished and  ordered  the  men  to  line  up  in  the 
regulation  army  way  and  march  quietly 
into  the  dining  room.  Thev  looked  at  each 
other  aghast.  The  lock-step — that  degrad- 
ing shuiBing  march  that  leaves  its  mark  on 
a  man's  eait  for  life — was  actuallv  abolished. 
Mavbe  the  new  warden  was  not  handine 
out  junk,  after  all.  \\lien  they  were  seated 
at  the  dining  room  table  they  had  another 
surprise.  Instead  of  the  almost  imspeakable 
tilth  of  the  ordinary*  prison  mess  hall,  there 
were  clean  rabies,  glistening  with  white  oil- 
cloth covers  and  clean  eating  utensils,  too. 
And  the  fxxi  was  good  wholesome  food, 
instead  of  the  regular  prison  beans  or  stew 
made  of  -:e>:cca:ed  meat.  The  men  were  all 
seated  in  the  >a-T.e  dining  room.  The  little 
caged -on  p«:ini««n  of  the  mess-hall  where  the 
•*hard-bo:is"  had  fo rmeriv  eaten  in  sullen 
silence,  guardei  \\'  an  armed  watcher  in 
the  little  cage  5'.\-ung  from  the  ceiling,  was 
desert e.:.  EvMent'.v  the  new  warden  r?.eant 
what  he  5*iid  when  he  t-^:d  them  that  ever}' 
man  wouli  b«e  given  the  so-me  chance  to 
make  g*»i. 

"Guess  I'll  treat  that  fello.v  s  :uare  ani 
give  'nim  a  chance"  was  each  pr!>?ner'?  ir.- 
wani  comment.  Bu:  he  woniereti  'A-ith:n 
himself  what  it  ill  meint.  I:  was  all  5.3  ne-^'. 
so  revc.-tionar.-.  tr.at  it  was  a  r.arc.  strain 
on  his  creiulity.  *Mayle  :his  new  warien 
is   a   fot:!"    was   his    next    thought,    "and 


doesn't  know  what  he's  aS?'.::.  I'll  ;ust  lay 
low  until  I  ge:  a  chance  and  then  Til  'beat' 
him.  Bui  he  said  he  didn't  want  the  lon^  end. 


All  he  wanted  was  an  e\'en  break.  Damned 
if  I  don't  treat  him  square  so  long  as  he 
treats  me  square."  And  then  he  wondered 
how  long  it  would  be  before  the  new  warden 
would  become  just  like  the  rest  of  them  and 
cease  to  play  square.  It  was  all  so  new,  it 
couldn't  last. 

But  it  did. 

And  the  prisoner  has  ceased  to  wonder 
about  it.  He's  devoting  all  his  time  and  his 
mental  energ}*  to  showing  the  warden  that 
he  too  knows  how  to  play  square,  and  to 
showing  the  world  that  he  can  be  a  man  if 
he  has  half  a  chance.  And  he's  making 
good.  too.  I'm  not  considering  the  con- 
genital criminal  in  this  article  at  all.  There 
are  so  verv  few  of  him.  anvwav.  that  he's 

m  mm 

almost  negligible,  at  least  in  Nevada. 

Baker  found  all  his  prisoners  loafing 
around  the  prison  yard  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Nevada  penitentiary.  Some  of  them 
worked  in  a  desultory  way  at  chipping  stone 
under  a  tumble-down  shed  in  the  raid.    For 

m 

the  prison  at  Carson  City  is  chiseled  out  of  a 
blu£F  of  solid  sandstone  on  the  edge  of  the 
sagebrush  desert.  But  the  state  oi  Nevada 
had  never  pro\'ided  any  industry  for  her 
prisoners.  Some  of  them  worked  at  making 
shawls  or  rawhide  bridles  and  lariats  when 
thev  could  buv  the  materials:  and  were 

m  m  

allowed  to  seU  them.  But  most  of  the 
prisoners  were  idle.  Now,  idleness  is  not 
good  for  a  man  on  the  "'outside."  Still  less 
is  it  good  for  a  man  on  the  "inside"  with  the 
sight  of  a  guard  patrolling  the  wall  with  a 
ride  slung  across  his  arm.  the  only  thing  to 
occupy  his  attention.  So  Warden  Baker 
talked  to  his  prisoners.  'Boys,"  he  said. 
•"I'm  coins:  to  trv  to  cet  the  le^slature  to 
pass  a  law  allowing  prisoners  to  work  cm 
the  roads  and  to  dve  each  man  ten  davs 
stood  rime  o^  ever\-  month  that  he  works. 
and  pay  him  twenty- ::ve  cents  a  day.  If  I 
d  ■  this,  will  vou  stand  'v  me  and  show  the 
world  that  I  am  ri^h:  when  I  sav  vou  can  be 
tmsted  to  w.^r'x  on  the  rv^ad?"  Everv  man 
ans-.vered.  •*Ves."  And  Baker  got  the  law 
throuith  the  legislj.:ure.  Within  a  few 
'.veeks  he  had  startcxi  his  first  road  camp. 
a  :e*.v  m.ilt's  :ut  of  Cars.:n  City.  During  the 
seven  or  ei^iht  m.onths  that  they  have  been 
at  -vork  on  the  road,  the  prisoners  have  re- 
cradec  and  rolled  ar'z>roxima:elv  thirtv 
miles  of  road.  The  road  cam.p  has  been 
situated  at  three  dineren:  places,  one  a  few 
miles  out  of  Carson,  about  five  m.iles  fnun 
the  prison:  another  a  few  miles  ou:  of  Reno, 
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Mi*iil  MW\  Uliu  ivviUxl  him  Kur  trvinit  to 
i>«(ii|H>  Up  uuitc  uo  (vi4y.  He  w«»  too 
tuiuuuHt  ol  luiMM^U.  I'hcrv  usr^l  to  lie  joy 
i^UMhit  \\w  \^\\^^\^*  v^hvHurver  a  convict 
■|»V4l  Oko  i^u^UK  lkiV(H*r«  But  now  lt*s 
uni  uu^tthWi\Hl  wMuK  Uk  iHNir*  the  ''snuare 
^V4(\Wll^^  ^h\^  A  Muu'«  h\^)or  U  his  own 
Uikvt  WhvH^  *hv  i^Uawr  was  returned  to 
\\w  |uU»u  h^  v^A'*  u\4  tU^^^,  He  was  put 
\\\\\\  \\w  \U\\\^s^\  M  i^uwi^hment  &nd  made 
(\i  v\v.^k  '^  *sA«  *WfV  rh«t  wean*  dishonor 
^\\s\  \\w  |M»^M^\^ix  l^unish  it*»  wearer  more 
\\\\i\  .K\\\  \\\\\^\\i\\  s>t  rii^inic  could.  But 
.\\\\  \  hu  |mu\^hm%*nt  >i^aH  (n*«r.  he  was  given 
S\w  M*uv  \h»uuv  to  make  ginxl  that  the 
KK\\\K\.  K\s\  Uo  wrt:*  not  put  Uck  on  the 
\s^.\k\  N.^mp  U\*  hrtd  pMVwl  himself  un- 
v\v^^h\  x^l  \^yM  »'«^^  Hut  the  incident  is 
vlu^*l  .^uvl  U  h%*  ^  h*H>*es  to  make  good  he  has 
\Sw  \»pp\^iMuui\  Uo  d\K*sn't  f?el  that  he  is 
vU  u^^m  U,\mmHl  with  his  keepers  and  might 
44  swll  ^o  ,»H  moan  as  he  can.  When  a 
pu««^HU  on*a|H^l  fmm  the  roxd  camp, 
U^k^^r*  ouuh  ho  had  many  at  first,  but 
\\w\  luo  %l\\i«dlinK  in  number— howled 
w^O^  ^lohrthi  rhoy  seemwi  to  be  glad  that 
\\\y  ^\o\\  mv^iom  was  failing,  as  they  thought. 
\\\\\  \\\\'\'  trtiit^l  t*>  take  notice  that  under 
\\\y  A\\  ^\  Hloiu  of  Uh  ks  and  bars  and  flogging 
M\s\  »UMt\i'-t  and  haircil,  a  greater  percentage 
[\\  «\on  OHt  i\\H\\  tlian  have  escaped  under  the 
«oxN  ^VHfoin!  And  there  are  eight  life- 
lovn^ov^  at  work  on  the  road  camp  and  eighty 
\^^^  ront  of  the  rest  of  the  convicts  there  are 
h\\\^  t*vnuT>*.  Some  of  them  are  **several- 
n*<no  Itwor^."  which  means  that  they  have 
boon  in  staio's  prison  several  times  before. 

In  \x)0>^  the  legislature  of  Nevada  passed 
a  law  >:ivinj;  the  prisoners  at  Carson  City 
rt  now  allowance  of  **coppers."  Formerly 
I  boy  had  been  given,  for  good  behavior, 
two  months  otT  their  sentences,  the  tirst  and 
fiooond  years,  three  the  thinl  year  and  four 
oaoli  voar  thereafter.  The  new  law  made 
the  **oopiH.*rs''  two  months  for  the  first  and 
so\  tmd  years,  four  months  off  the  third  year, 
and  five  months  off  each  year  thereafter, 
rhis  is  the  same  "coppers"  given  to  prisi>n- 
rrs  in  California  and  Oregon.  The  question 
came  up  as  to  whether  the  new  law  could  l>e 
applieii  to  ever}*  prisimer  in  the  Nevada 
State's  Prison.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Nevada  decided  that  the  law  did  not  apply 
to  those  prisoners  who  began  to  ser\e  time 

%      l>cfore  the  new  law  was  passed.     Now, 
e\ery  prisoner  keeps  track  of  his  "coppers." 

^  He  has  subtracted  his  good  time  from  his 


sentence  and  can  tell  you  on  just  what  day 
he  will  be  a  free  man.  You  see,  every 
prisoner  starts  in  with  the  idea  that  he  will 
behave  himself  and  deserve  all  the  good  time 
that  the  law  allows.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision,  many 
prisoners  who  had  been  good  since  the  time 
they  were  incarcerated  and  who  had  long 
terms  to  ser\'e,  were  greatly  disappointed. 
It  meant  years  to  some  of  the  long-timers 
and  it  didn't  seem  quite  fair.  "Boys,  I'll 
get  your  ^coppers'  for  you"  said  Baker.  At 
his  recommendation  the  Nevada  Board  of 
Paidons  made  a  gift  of  free  time  to  tiurh  of 
the  old  prisoners,  equal  to  the  "coppers" 
allowed  under  the  new  law.  Baker  was 
making  good  on  his  promise  to  give  every 
man  an  even  break. 

Year  l)efore  last,  the  state  of  Nevada  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  eleven  hundred  acres  of 
ground  on  the  desert  seven  miles  from  the 
prison,  with  the  idea  of  building  a  new 
prison  there  and  using  the  con\dcts  for  farm 
labor.  "That's  not  the  way  to  run  a  prison 
farm"  said  Baker  when  he  took  charge  of 
the  prison.  And  no  cell  house  is  going  to  be 
built  on  the  farm — at  least  not  while  he  is 
warden.  Con\icts  work  the  farm.  But 
they  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
men  at  the  road  camp.  They  are  un- 
guarded. Right  now  there  are  sixteen  con- 
\ncts  on  the  farm.  Two  of  them  are  life- 
termers.  There  is  a  gun  at  the  farm — a 
rifle.  It  is  used  by  the  prisoners,  who  hunt 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Nothing  but 
game  has  been  shot  with  that  gun  yet.  One 
man  has  escaped  from  the  farm.  Wlien  he 
got  away,  the  other  prisoners  there  begged 
the  wanlen  to  allow  them  to  go  after  him. 
They  searched  the  vicinity  of  the  farm 
without  avail.  None  of  the  three  escaped 
convicts  had  been  recaptured  at  this  writing 
though  they  were  marked  by  scars  so  as  to 
make  their  identification  easy.  The  Nevada 
State  Police  are  |>olice  officers.  They  do  not 
believe  in  the  new  way  of  running  the  prison. 
They  seem  to  have  been  especially  ineffectual 
in  capturing  escaped  convicts.  But  even 
then  the  percentage  of  escapes  under  the 
new  order  of  things  is  smaller  than  it  was 
under  the  old. 

The  prison  itself  has  been  made  over  since 
Baker  took  charge.  About  the  first  thing 
that  he  did  was  to  cut  new  skylights  and 
new  windows  in  the  cell  house.  Then  he 
painted  all  the  iron  work  a  light  gray  color. 
That  shows  the  dirt,  only  there  isn't  any 
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bt  deia,"  says  Baker,  "and  cleanliness  is 
aecenuT  before  you  can  have  godliness." 
Aad  w  he  put  in  a  bath  for  the  prisoners 
wban  tiiey  bathe  once  a  week  at  least. 
Then  he  threw  out  the  evil-smelling  oil 
lunpt  that  the  prisoners  had  used  in  their 
cdb  aad  put  an  electric  light  in  each  cell. 
Electricity  is  cleaner  and  easier  to  handle. 
Eadi  prifloner  has  books  and  maga^tincs  in 
hb  Otu.  There  you  will  see  the  magazines 
almoit  aa  soon  as  they  are  on  the  news 
atanda.  And  there  is  a  Bible  in  each  cell, 
plaoad  diere  by  the  state.  Each  prisoner 
kMpa  hi*,  cell  dean  and  it  is  immaculately 
dau  too.  He  can  have  sheets  and  a  pillow 
if  he  bttys  them.  And  five  minutes  after  the 
!  turaed  out  of  the  cell  house 


thing  by  the  prison  officials,  until  he  himself 
proves  otherwise.  He  wears  a  uniform  of 
cadet  gray.  The  first  class  consists  of  the 
"trusties"  who  wear  the  uniform  with  black 
braid  stripes.  The  third  class  consists  of 
the  "hard-boils"  and  the  men  wear  stripes. 
There  are  no  prisoners  in  the  third  class  as 
yet.  Sometimes  when  a  prisoner  has  dis- 
honored himself  he  is  required  to  wear  pj 
red  shirt.  A  prisoner  with  a  red  shirt -J^ 
punished  more  by  the  ostracism  of  the  otKer 
prisoners  than  he  could  possibly  have  beeg 
punished  under  the  old  system  of  gags  whe> 
he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  other  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  a  half-holiday 
on  Saturdays  and  all  of  Sundays  for  play. 
They  have  organized  two  baseball  teams,  ' 
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Cubs  and  the  Tigers,  and  many  spirited 
contests  are  played  in  the  prison  yard.  Pat 
Casey,  who  was  hanged  there  last  August 
for  the  murder  of  two  women,  umpired  a 
baseball  game  two  weeks  l)efore  he  went  to 
his  death. 

The  prisoners  have  an  orchestra  of  five 
pieces  and  are  allowed  music  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  little  cage  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  mess  hall,  where 
formerly  an  armed  guard  watched  the  men 
as  they  ate,  now  holds  a  piano.  Last 
Thanksgiving  Day,  several  musicians  from 
a  local  theater  gave  a  concert  to  the  prisoners 
from  the  little  cage  before  the  dinner  was 
served.  When  a  banjo  player  rendered 
"The  Old  Kentucky  Home"  tears  rolled 
down  the  cheeks  of  a  big  prisoner  and  he 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  had  formerly 
been  considered  one  of  the  **hard-l>oils" 
and  had  been  in  the  dungeon  and  had  been 
bound  and  gagged  several  times.  The 
guards  said  that  it  was  the  first  time  they  had 
ever  seen  tears  in  his  eyes.  Turkey  and 
mmce  pie  and  all  the  things  that  go  with 
them  were  served  to  the  prisoners  at  the  jail, 
on  the  farm  and  at  the  road  camp  that  day. 
It  was  the  first  time  some  of  them  had  seen 
turkey  since  they  sat  across  from  their  kind 
mother's  beaming  face  as  children.  Warden 
Baker  was  down  in  the  dining  room  going 
from  one  table  to  another  talking  to  his  men. 

That  is  a  habit  of  his — getting  acquainted 
with  his  men.  His  quarters  are  upstairs  in 
the  prison  but  he  spends  most  of  his  time 
downstairs  with  the  prisoners,  or  at  the  farm 
or  road  camp.  And  he  plays  no  favorites. 
There  are  no  * 'stool-pigeons"  there  now. 
That  has  been  discouraged.  But  the  men 
often  "snitch"  on  themselves  when  Baker 
sits  down  for  a  talk  with  them.  A  son  of 
the  Nevada  desert  himself.  Baker  has  seen 
men  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  He  is 
thirty-three  years  old,  one  of  the  youngest 


men  in  the  prison.  He  was  educated  in 
the  University  of  Nevada  and  at  Stanford 
University  in  California  and  for  several 
years  studied  law  in  Oakland.  In  1903 
he  left  civilization  at  the  call  of  the  desert 
and  went  into  Death  Valley.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  the  Ubehebe  country  and  has 
several  times  divided  his  last  drop  of  water 
with  Scotty,  his  dog.  He  has  been  around 
the  world  three  times.  In  San  Francisco, 
New  York  and  Paris  he  is  known  as  a 
society  man.  On  the  desert  he  is  known 
as  the  most  fearless  man  that  ever  entered 
the  Funeral  Range,  which  guards  Death 
Valley.  At  the  prison  he  is  known  as  "the 
square  warden."  He  is  the  first  man  who 
ever  gave  the  men  a  chance  to  be  men. 
He  had  never  had  any  experience  With 
prisoners  before,  except  in  his  politi.cal 
career  in  Oakland.  It  was  there  he 
learned  the  vernacular  of  the  y^gmen 
and  the  submerged  tenth.  W)ien.he  said 
that  he  wouldn^t  take  the  short  end,  he 
meant  it.  Discipline  is  as  strict  at  the 
Carson  City  prison  as  it  has  ever  been. 
Men  are  punished  for  infractions  of  the 
rules.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to  "break 
their  spirit."  That  is  what  Baker  wants 
them  to  keep.  And  after  each  punish- 
ment a  prisoner  does  not  feel  that  he  might 
as  well  be  as  mean  as  he  can  because  he  has 
lost  his  chance  anyhow.  When  a  man  has 
been  punished  for  an  infraction  of  a  rule, 
the  incident  is  closed.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  And  he  has  another  chance  to  make 
good. 

That's  how  the  (iolden  Rule  is  working 
with  the  prisoners  at  Carson  City.  As 
for  the  keepers,  hear  what  the  Captain  of 
the  Yard  has  to  say.  He  has  served  under 
five  wardens  and  has  been  at  the  prison 
twelve  years.  **I  was  surprised,"  he  said 
to  me.  "I  have  never  had  such  an  easy 
time  with  prisoners.     It's  the  only  system." 


"The  Carotint  itlU  held  tosethar.  but  one  could  ue  hnr  alowlr  liM" 


Love  on  Demand 

By  John  Fleming  Wilson 


ClPTAIN  mason  turned  his 
slightly  pallid  face  toward  me 
under  the  white  electric  light. 
"Of  course  ships  grow  old"  he 
refunded.  "We  ail  grow  old, 
don't  we?  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  as 
jhongh  sfter  all  a  ship  has  a  certain  natural 
tenn  cf  life — like  a  man  or  a  woman.  It's 
bom,  fitted  for  life,  follows  its  determined 
ooone  through  a  period  of  years,  weakens, 
ftlteOt  and  £en  dies." 

The  Rose  City  was  steadily  thrumming 
lip  the  Oregon  coast  against  a  fading 
lMr*iraster.  Her  almost  imperceptible 
toD,  the  rhythmic  and  powerful  dip  of  her 
de^a,  gave  the  impression  of  tremendous 
and  inborn  stability.  Yet  she  was  not  young, 
u  steamers  go,  and  I  had  idly  recalled  the 
time,  when  she  had  been  the  transport 
Lawlim.  "Yes,"  Mason  resumed,  reaching 
for  a  dgar,  "ships  grow  old,  just  like  people. 
Snne  are  stronger  than  others;  some  perish 
in  infan^  while  others  seem  never  to  lose 
tfieir  hdd  on  existence.  And  they're  like 
pimplt  is  other  ways,  too.  Treat  a  ship  well 
Hn  ibc  will  love  you  like  a  dog— or  a  wife. 


I've  known  men  to  successfully  run  ships  that 
no  person  dse  could  have  got  to  stay  afloat. 
Why,  I  was  second  mate  once  on  a  vessel 
that  kept  going  of  her  own  free  will  simply 
because  the  man  that  built  her  and  owned 
her  and  ran  her  needed  her.  That  packet 
managed  herself,  like  an  old  and  competent 
housewife,  I'll  bet  she  was  forty  years  old 
when  I  went  in  her,  and  the  skipper  was  at 
least  sixty,  if  not  more.  He  didn't  run  the 
ship;  the  ship  ran  him,  kept  him,  looked 
after  him  and  hnally  brought  him  home  for 
good." 

We  were  silent  a  moment,  listening  to  that 
conglomerate  sound  which  marks  the  able 
and  perfectly  managed  steamer.  Mason 
suddenly  turned  to  me  again.  "And  it  all 
ended  in  a  love  aSair!"  he  said. 

It  was  years  ago  (he  told  me)  when  I  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  my  mate's  ticket  for 
the  first  time.  You've  no  idea  how  I  went 
up  and  down  the  San  Francisco  waterfront 
with  that  precious  piece  of  paper  in  my 
pocket  trying  to  decide  what  vessel  I  should 
choose  for  my  first  berth  aft.    Of  course 
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nobody  wanted  me,  even  as  a  second 
officer.  I  hadn't  experience  enough.  But 
I  finally  succeeded  in  signing  on  the 
steam  schooner  Caroline,  the  old  Caroline 
that  used  to  run  to  Hilo  in  the  days  of  inde- 
pendent sugar  boats.  Old  Peters  was 
skipper  of  her  and  the  mate  was  a  youngster 
named  Matthews — Dick  Matthews.  We 
were  bound  out  of  'Frisco  for  the  Sound 
with  general  cargo,  and  my  first  day  I  spent 
running  the  for'ad  winch. 

I  can  see  that  ancient  packet  yet,  with  her 
after  house,  her  long  forward  deck  with 
two  gaping  hatches  whose  coamings  had 
been  battered  by  an  endless  succession  of 
slings  of  cargo  going  in  and  coming  out, 
her  to'  gallant  forecastle,  her  general  air  of 
extreme  age.  And  yet  I  didn't  despise  her, 
though  I  had  been  in  some  big  new  ships. 
There  was  something  homely  about  the  old 
ship,  something  extremely  respectable.  I 
handled  the  winch  carefully  and  thereby 
earned  a  gruff  word  of  praise  from  the  old 
man.  He  pulled  at  a  wisp  of  white  beard 
under  his  chin  and  remarked:  **It  pays  to 
treat  a  ship  well  even  when  you're  loading 
her,  son."    All  of  which  is  quite  true. 

We  sailed  that  night,  backing  out  of  our 
slip  into  a  strong  ebb-tide.  I  was  at  the 
wheel  and  I  realized  that  the  skipper  knew 
his  vessel  perfectly.  She  answered  to  his 
slightest  command  and  when  he  rang  the  en- 
gines ahead  and  steadied  the  helm  it  came 
over  me  that  the  Caroline  had  her  points. 

In  those  days  coastwise  crews  were  a 
pretty  rough  lot.  But  I  was  the  only 
stranger  on  the  steamer.  The  other  men 
were  old-timers,  evidently  attached  to  her 
by  some  obscure  affection  which  made  them 
put  up  with  her  slowness  and  lack  of  con- 
venience. They  instantly  looked  upon  me  as 
a  kid,  with  a  sort  of  paternal  and  patroniz- 
ing air.  They  took  pains  on  my  watch  below  * 
to  drop  hints  as  to  her  hancUing.  One  of 
them,  an  old  shellback,  informed  me 
solemnly  that  she  would  steer  herself. 
**Just  show  her  the  road  and  she^l  keep  it" 
he  remarked.  "Don't  tr}'  to  meet  her  every 
time  she  drops  a  point.  She'll  come  back 
herself."    That  was  true,  too. 

But  the  people  aft  interested  me  more 
than  the  men  for'ad.  There  was  the  old 
man  with  his  string  of  whisker  under  his 
shaven  chin,  the  young  mate  with  his  cap 
rakishly  over  one  ear,  a  solemn  engineer 
who  was  always  going  below  shaking  his 
head,  a  steward  who  was  so  palsied  by  age 


that  he  couldn't  hold  a  fork  in  his  hand,  a 
freight  clerk  who  used  to  complain  bitterly 
over  his  tonnage  reports  and  refer  vaguely 
to  a  time  when  he  checked  cargo  out  of  some 
palatial  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  packet 
and — chief  personage  of  all — Caroline  Peters, 
the  skipper's  twenty-year-old  girl. 

Maybe  I  was  impressionable  in  those  days 
and  hardly  a  judge  of  beauty.  But  I'm  sure 
I  thought  her  the  very  acme  of  loveliness. 
She  had  dark-bro>\Ti  hair,  bro^-n  eyes,  a 
rounded  figure.  She  wore  some  old  cap 
of  her  father's  on  her  coiled  hair;  and 
usually  a  blue  flannel  shirt  open  at  the 
throat  and  with  sleeves  rolled  up  displayed 
the  velvet  tan  of  her  arms  and  neck.  The 
mate  was  in  love  with  her. 

We  had  good  weather  going  up  the  coast 
and  the  old  Caroline  trundled  along  her  six 
knots  an  hour  with  a  slirjht  swell  rolling 
against  her  big  bows  and  creaming  along 
her  wooden  sides.  One  could  have  run  a 
twenty-foot  launch  up  to  the  Sound  in  such 
weather,  yet  I  could  never  detect  the  slightest 
sense  of  leisure  in  the  manner  of  old  Peters 
or  of  Matthews,  the  mate.  The  man  at  the 
wheel,  standing  under  the  opening  to  the 
bridge,  has  a  pretty  fair  notion  of  how  his 
officers  look  at  things.  I  overheard  a  good 
deal.  Sometimes  it  would  be  the  old  man 
talking  in  slow  monosyllables  to  the  mate. 
Other  times  it  would  be  the  girl,  laughing 
with  her  father  and  asking  him  funny  ques- 
tions about  old  times.  Once  in  a  while  I 
would  hear  Matthews  telling  her  al)out  some 
preparations  he  had  made  for  something  I 
didn't  catch  the  drift  of. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  an  infinite  time  before 
we  entered  the  straits  of  Fuca,  but  it  seems 
to  my  recollection  that  we  were  many  days. 
Before  we  passed  Flattery  light  I  had  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  the  old  steamer.  I  even 
forgot  my  new  ticket  as  mate.  Yet  some- 
thing happened  which  stands  out  as  vividly 
as  if  it  were  yesterday.  It  was  the  middle 
watch  and  the  old  man  had  just  changed  the 
course  after  passing  Heceta  head.  As  he 
went  slowly  down  from  the  bridge  I  heard 
him  say,  *' Carrie,  not  in  bed  yet?" 

^Tm  going  to  stay  up  here  with  Dick  a 
while"  she  answered. 

**Huh!"  said  the  old  man,  then  added: 
*'Your  mother  used  to  stand  mv  watch  with 


me. 


>» 


"Oh,  but  I  don't  mean  it  that  way  I"  she 
replied  in  a  hurried  tone. 

"Dick  is  a  good  boy"  was  the  response. 


nurry  Dick?"  ho  ili'iiiuixlnl. 


"Ill  never  leave  you !"  the  girl  said  in  a 
laddett  tense  voice  that  made  me  jump. 

I' could  hear  the  hand  of  the  old  skipper 
fllloBthe  bridge  rail  above  my  head.  "The 
C^retme  and  I  are  getting  pretty  old"  he 
mumbled.  "I  built  her  twenty  years  before 
TOl  were  bom.  Your  mother  christened 
her  at  the  launching." 

In  Ute  sUence  I  could  hear  the  mate  com- 
ing along  the  starboard  alley-way  to  lake  his 
watch.  The  old  man  moved  off.  Then  he 
called  down  to  Matthews  the  new  course, 
went  heavily  down  the  steps  and  cried  back 
hoaiidy  "Good  night !" 

Whedier  the  girl  and  the  mate  greeted  one 
anothcrl  couldn't  tell  you.    1  heard  nothing. 


The  old  craft  was  plodding  along  under  the 
stars,  steering  by  the  slack  of  the  tiller  ropes. 
I  nearly  went  to  sleep.  Suddenly  I  heard 
quick  brealhing  just  above  me.  I  man- 
aged to  take  a  backward  glimpse  and  saw 
the  girl  leaning  through  the  opening.  Just 
behind  her  was  a  shadow  that  1  knew  must 
be  the  male.  ".After  all,  you  can't  expect 
this  ship  to  run  forever"  he  was  saying. 
".And  1  ii)ve  you,  Carrie.  I've  got  some- 
thing saved  up  and  we  can  fix  up  a  house 
ashore  and  I'll  get  into  one  of  the  big  lines. 
The  other  day  Dole  told  me  I  could  have 
the  mate's  lierth  on  one  of  his  big  boats." 

1  supjHJsc  she  shook  her  head,  for  he  went 
on:   "Carrie,  it's  only  a  question  of  months 
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I  ill  the  ih?i|»c<ti>rs  refuse  to  pass  this  old 
jiai  kit  \  uur  (l;ul  is  t(H>  old  to  run  another 
I. hi-  lli'll  liavc  to  stop  ashore.  Tve  been 
v\iih  him  live  yi-ars;  he  knows  Tm  all  right." 

"It  i-sh't  that,  Dick'*  she  said,  so  softly  I 
I  nul«i  hunlly  hear  her.  **It*s  l>ecause  papa*s 
ulsvayri  had  this  ship  since  he  and  mamma 
were  married.  It's  made  all  our  bread  and 
butter.  Mamma  dieil  here.  If  I  married 
yuu,  yi»uM  have  to  get  into  a  bigger  boat 
with  im»re  pay  and  papa  would  have  to  take 
Mime  mate  that  wouldn't  know  how  to  han- 
dle the  (  a  roll  ne,  and  then  there*d  be  an 
aiiideiit  and  it  would  kill  papa!" 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  the  mate 
devoted  himself  to  trying  to  make  out  Cape 
I'erpetua.  Hut  I  knew  that  the  girl  was 
.slill  on  the  bridge  because  I  could  hear  her 
gentle  footfall  once  in  a  while.  When 
Matthews  had  written  up  his  log  he  spoke 
to  her  again,  this  time  rather  bitterly.  "If 
you  loved  me  you'd  marry  me"  he  said.  I 
bean  I  her  say  gently  **Good  night." 

Now  I've  told  you  that  that  girl  im- 
|)ressed  me  as  being  the  loveliest  woman  I'd 
ever  laid  eves  on.  1  wasn't  in  love  with  her. 
.she  wasn't  the  sort  a  fellow  would  fall  in 
love  with  unless  he  was  pretty  determined 
to  fix  things  so  that  he  could  support  her 
proi)erly.  But  I'll  confess  on  the  spot  that 
I  was  tremendously  interested  in  everything 
she  did  and  said.  And  somehow — maybe  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  old  Caroline  working  in 
me — I  swore  that,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  that 
aged  and  decrepit  steam  schooner  should 
keep  alloat  and  carr>'  cargo.  Call  it  a  (jueer 
kind  of  loyalty,  if  you  will.  Sailors  are  often 
faithful  to  ships  that  way. 

So  we  discharged  in  Seattle  and  went  to 
Blaine  and  loaded  with  lumber  for  San 
Pedro,  ril  never  forget  the  shameless  way 
those  mill  people  dumped  cargo  into  that 
poor  old  craft.  They  jammed  the  hold  full 
and  then  insisted  on  piling  it  high  on  the 
deck  till  the  mate  fairly  bristled  with  rage. 
But  old  Peters  merely  shook  his  head 
mournfully  and  said  that  she  had  carried 
such  loads  before. 

**She  simply  won't  stand  up  under  it" 
Matthews  insisted. 

"She  will"  asserted  Peters  stubbornlv. 
"She's  never  failed  me  yet." 

Matthews  took  his  troubles  to  Carrie  at 
last.  She  listened  and  told  him  with  a  shake 
of  her  head  that  it  was  no  use  talking  about 
it.  "Dad  thinks  she  is  equal  to  anything"  she 
murmured.    "And  then  he  has  a  reason !" 


"Fd  like  to  know  the  reason"  Matthews 
growled.  I  never  saw  a  braver  or  more 
pitiful  smile  than  the  girl  gave  him. 

Whether  the  mate  ever  found  out  that 
reason  or  not,  I  did.  I  heard  the  old  man 
telling  his  daughter  the  night  we  were 
steaming  down  Sound  from  Blaine.  "I'm 
not  good  for  much  more"  he  was  saying. 
"And  this  cargo  will  give  us  money  enough 
for  your  fixings  when  you  find  the  man  you 
want  to  marry.  Your  mother  always  said 
that  you  must  have  as  good  as  anybody. 
She  was  a  lovely  bride  herself.  I  always 
depended  on  your  mother's  judgment, 
Carrie.  And  I  have  never  known  the 
Caroline  to  fail  me  at  a  pinch.  She  was 
named  after  your  mother.  The  two  of 
them  have  brought  me  all  the  happiness  I 
ever  knew.    Trust  the  ship,  my  girl." 

Later  he  called  her -^p  to  the  bridge  again. 
"Are  you  sure  you  don't  want  to  marry 
Dick?"  he  demanded. 

"I  couldn't  leave  you"  she  told  him.  I 
heard  the  old  boy  sigh. 

Before  we  got  out  of  the  Sound  everybody 
knew  that  the  old  packet  was  cruelly  over- 
loaded. Remember  she  had  been  built 
forty  years,  and  was  tender.  Merely  to  the 
slow  beat  of  her  engines  her  head  nodded 
like  that  of  a.  feeble  old  woman.  She 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  hold  her  pace.  The 
engineer  made  cross  remarks  about  the 
giving  of  the  beams  below.  He  swore  that 
the  deck  load  had  crushed  her  out  of  align- 
ment and  that  his  bearings  ran  hot — which 
I  don't  doubt  a  bit.  He  even  grimly  pre- 
dicted that  she  would  twist  oil  her  tail  shaft 
and  founder. 

We  got  out  of  the  straits  all  right  and  the 
nor'west  swell  lifted  us  along  for  a  day  and  a 
night.  Then,  off  (Cray's  harbor,  the  wind 
hauled  into  the  south  and  the  old  Caroline 
for  no  accountable  reason  developed  a  list  to 
port.  It  wasn't  a  bad  list,  just  merely  a  kind 
of  weary  leaning  over. 

She  still  steered  easily,  though  requiring 
more  watching  than  usual.  But  the  engines 
were  slowed  down  and  our  gait  dropped 
below^  five  knots  an  hour.  The  mate  spoke 
of  putting  into  the  Columbia  river.  The  old 
man  was  worried  but  shook  his  head.  "You 
don't  know  this  ship"  he  insisted.  "I've 
known  her  forty  years  and  she's  never  failed 
me  yet."  Another  time  he  tried  to  joke 
with  Carrie  about  her  wedding  clothes. 
"This  trip  will  pay  for  'em"  he  remarked, 
pulling    at    his    whisker.    "Your    mother 
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would  never  forgive  me  if  you  weren't 
dresse<l  well/' 

The  wind  gained  steadily  in  strength, 
little  by  little.  The  sea  got  up,  almost 
im|>er<:e|>til)ly.  'I'hc  coast-line  vanished 
slowly,  like  frost  on  a  pane,  under  the 
creeoing  mist.  The  old  steward  put  the 
liddfes  on  the  table  and  the  crew  came  out 
of  the  forecastle  in  oilskins  and  !)oots  when 
I  he  watch  was  calle<l.  /\nd  the  old  packet 
nosi*d  her  way  steadily  into  the  rising  gale, 
rolling  slightly,  never  losing  her  list  to  port. 

That  storm  came  on  relentlessly,  like  the 
approach  of  winter.  At  times  the  wind 
would  fall  and  the  mist  break  away  for  an 
hour.  <  )I<1  Peters  would  smile  crookedly 
and  Hurmise  that  the  weather  was  turning 
Ime.  Yet  each  time  the  wind  came  again, 
with  renewe<l  force,  and  the  mist  would 
swirl  down  denser  than  ever.  Then  the  old 
nian  never  left  the  bridge  and  the  mate 
hardly  went  below  even  for  his  coffee.  The 
engineer  vanished  permanently  into  the 
bowels  of  our  ancient  tub,  performing  some 
obhcure  miracles,  1  suppose,  among  that 
worn  out  machinery. 

The  girl  herself  showwl  a  drawn  wet  face 
above  the  canvas  shelter  of  the  bridge.  Her 
hair  lay  in  shining  wet  masses  on  her  head. 
Her  blue  llannel  shirt  was  covered  by  an  oil 
jui  ket.    'I'wo  of  us  stoixl  the  wheel. 

Days  passed.  It  tiH>k  us  a  week  to  reach 
Hlanio;  two  days  more  to  get  abreast  of 
Mei\docino,  ami  the  gale  rose  and  the  seas 
grew  hea\ier.  The  i^arolinr  still  held  to- 
gether, but  one  could  see  her  slowly  \ield. 
'j'he  bulwarks  gave.  'Hie  deck  seams  opened 
with  WW  awful  and  almost  imperceptible  in- 
exorableness.  'Phe  foremast  fell  out  of 
plundi.  The  door  to  my  room  stuck  l>e- 
iween  the  jambs.  The  men  forward 
whispered  huskily  about  silent  disintegra- 
tions in  the  old  timbers  of  her  stem.  And 
vet  she  held  her  course  faithfully;  her 
antique  engines  still  maintained  their  beat. 

I  tell  you  the  ship  was  old.  She  had 
renchinl  the  term  of  her  natural  existence. 
Her  place  was  in  some  (juiet  creek,  moored 
to  some  gnrn  bank.  And  she  was  in  the 
lempesiiunis  Pacitic,  carrying  a  terrilic 
bunlen,  breasting  cruel  seas,  standing  the 
enornu>\ts  impact  of  sweeping  surges.  sa\*ing 
the  fortune  of  the  man  who  had  built  her 
anti  IovihI  her. 

We  gtU  otT  the  (loUien  (iate  st>mehow. 
I'hert*  was  three  feel  of  water  in  the  hold. 
The  engines  were  Imrclygixnng  her  steerage 


way.  A  gale  was  booming  across  the  leaden 
stretches  that  lay  between  us  and  our  port. 
Did  we  put  into  Trisco?  There  was  no 
mention  of  it.  We  were  going  to  San  Pedro 
with  that  lumber,  with  that  last  cargo  which 
was  to  give  old  Peters  and  his  daughter  their 
little  fortune.  W^e  kept  on.  The  crew 
abandoned  the  forecastle  for  the  alley-ways 
aft,  where  they  sat  on  water  barrels  and 
smoked  damp  pipes  and  watched  the  twist 
and  lurch  of  the  high  bows.  But  they  made 
no  complaint. 

You  can't  tell  me  that  it  was  our  skill  or 
our  strength  that  kept  that  hulk  afloat  and 
on  her  way.  She  was  barely  the  remnant  of 
a  ship.  She  was  like  a  dying  body  animated 
by  an  irresistible  and  determined  soul.  She 
refused  to  suffer  the  final  dissolution.  She 
was  going  home  first.  Time  and  again  I 
expected  her  to  topple  over,  to  turn  turtle 
and  fling  us  out  forever  into  the  turmoil  of 
the  sea.  But  she  didn't.  By  amazing  and 
unbelievable  tenacity  she  kept  upright,  kept 
going,  remained  a  ship.  And  we — we  were 
mere  onlookers. 

Old  Peters,  steadily  and  perceptibly 
groN^-ing  weaker,  managed  somehow  to  main- 
tain himself  as  captain.  His  wisp  of  whisker 
was  blown  flat,  like  a  mesh  of  fine  web, 
against  his  gnarled  throat.  His  eyes  were 
constantly  filled  with  tears.  His  lips  were 
white.  His  flesh  shrank  on  his  bones.  His 
voice  was  inaudible.  Matthews,  the  mate, 
did  his  best.  I  can  still  see  the  austere  and 
resigned  expression  of  his  face  as  he  stared 
over  the  bridge  rail.  He  seemed  to  have 
given  up  all  hope,  yet  to  be  buoyed  up  by  an 
unspoken  and  unspeakable  confidence  that 
all  would  come  out  right.  Now  and  then  he 
would  smile  at  the  girl.  She,  on  her  part, 
merely  waited,  her  hair  blo\^nng  under  her 
sou'wester,  her  firm  slender  hands  lying  on 
the  hood  of  the  little  chart  table.  I  don't  re- 
member that  she  ever  said  an}thing  at  all. 

Finally  the  old  man  called  me  from  the 
wheel  to  the  bridge.  **\'ou  will  stay  right  here 
till  we  get  in"  he  croaked  in  a  voice  I  could 
scarcely  hear.  *'See  that  one  of  the  crew 
minds  the  helm.'' 

I  suppose  neither  he  nor  the  mate  could 
see  the  compass  card  any  longer.  They 
KK)ked  out  of  dead  eyes  into  a  d^ing  worid. 
As  soon  as  I  was  on  the  bridge  they  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  course,  except  that 
when  we  were  off  Point  Sur  the  old  man 
listened  to  my  report  of  its  hearings  and 
barked  out  the  course  I  was  to  keep. 
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From  Sur  to  Arguello  I  doubt  if  anybody 
got  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  it  took  us  thirty 
hours  to  make  it,  even  though,  through  some 
magic,  the  engineer  managed  to  turn  up  the 
propeller  so  that  it  shook  that  dissolving 
hulk  in  alarming  style.  I  remember  being 
enormously  busy  over  many  details.  I 
relashed  the  boats.  I  stayed  the  foremast 
again,  ridiculously  trying  to  get  it  on  its  feet. 
I  took  the  last  turns  in  the  lashings  of  the 
deck-load  and  raised  my  voice  in  loud  pro- 
test when  a  sweeping  sea  fetched  away  the 
cargo  booms.  And  it  would  have  taken  a 
man-o'-war's  full  crew  to  keep  pace  with  the 
damage  done  hour  by  hour  to  that  devoted 
wreck. 

Off  Arguello  a  cross  sea  from  the  west- 
ward developed  and  the  old  Caroline  began 
to  roll  and  lurch  in  such  style  that  it  seemed 
certain  that  her  breaking  up  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  hours.  The  old  engi- 
neer appeared  on  the  bridge  and  announced 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  boilers. 
"The  stays  are  buckling'*  he  said  in  severe 
tones.    "At  any  time  we  may  be  blown  up." 

Peters  stared  at  him  and  shook  his  head. 
"We  will  get  in"  he  said  simply. 

The  andent  mechanic  wiped  his  bald  head 
with  a  piece  of  wet  waste  and  contemplated 
the  scene  coldly,  as  though  after  all  it  were 
none  of  his  affair  and  he  were  merely  waiting 
for  some  final  episode  in  which  he  would 
play  a  part.  Then  he  went  down  again  to 
his  engines. 

I  myself  made  the  first  movement  of  im- 
patience. I  took  it  upon  myself  to  get  a 
boat  ready.  How  we  were  to  launch  it  I 
didn't  know.  But  I  was  sure  it  was  the 
thing  to  do  until  the  mate  glanced  at  me 
bleakly  and  muttered:  "What  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do  with  a  boat?"  I  had  no  idea  and 
said  so.  He  nodded.  "The  old  man 
would  never  leave  the  ship." 

That  was  the  gist  of  the  matter;  old  Peters 
was  going  to  stick  by  the  Caroline  and  we 
were  going  to  stick  by  him.  I  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  even  to  consider  abandoning 
that  rotten  wreck.    Her  fate  was  ours. 

Yet  in  that  miserable  plight  a  very  lovely 
incident  had  its  place.  Carrie,  after  days 
by  her  father's  side,  suddenly  quit  him  a 
moment  and  went  and  stood  by  the  mate. 
He  stared  down  at  her  out  of  his  salt-rimmed 
eyes.  I  don't  know  what  he  said  or  whether 
he  said  anything.  All  I  know  is  that  she 
turned  and  put  both  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  on  the  unshaven  lips. 


Then  she  went  back  to  the  old  man,  who 
patted  her  feebly  on  the  shoulder.  We  all 
saw  it,  we  himgry,  cold,  weary  men,  and  we 
suddenly  swaggered  a  little  and  nodded 
sagely  to  one  another  as  much  as  to  say: 
"This  is  still  a  ship  and  she'll  bring  us  home 
with  those  two  lovers." 

Anacapa  Island  foimd  us  water-logged 
and  the  fires  out.  But  a  fresh  westerly  wind 
was  blowing  and  I  hauled  the  old  Caroline 
round  for  San  Pedro  harbor.  I  even  risked 
a  sail  on  the  foremast  and  I  tell  you  we  made 
the  mud  flats  below  Dead  Man's  Island 
and  grounded  there  without  a  mishap.  I 
got  an  anchor  over  and  the  riding-lights  set. 
Then  I  went  aft.  Old  Peters  stood  on  the 
bridge,  staring  at  the  lights  of  the  town.  He 
turned  to  me.  "We  will  shift  to  our  berth 
tomorrow"  he  said.  "It  has  been  a  stiff 
voyage.  I've  had  this  vessel  for  forty  years. 
She  is  a  good  ship — but  old — we  aJl  grow 
old — "    He  collapsed  on  the  deck. 

I  dragged  him  into  the  reeking  cabin  and 
laid  him  on  a  settee.  The  girl  bent  over 
him,  wiping  the  brine  from  his  face.  The 
mate  stood  behind  her.  Suddenly  the  deck 
beneath  our  feet  creaked,  lifted  and  tilted. 
A  sailor  ran  in  crying:  "She's  settled  and 
broken  her  back!" 

The  mate  hushed  him  with  a  gesture. 
Old  Peters  stared  up  out  of  suddenly  opened 
eyes.    "Carrie!"  he  muttered. 

"Yes,  dad!"  cried  the  girl. 

He  looked  past  her.  "Carrie!  Caroline!" 
he  whispered.    "I'm  home!" 

So  he  was.  The  old  packet  had  brought 
him  to  his  last  port.  His  eyes  closed  for- 
ever. The  mate  stooped  over  and  took  the 
girl  into  his  arms.  I  went  on  deck  and 
viewed  the  distorted  wreck  of  the  old  ship. 
She  was  dead,  twisted  to  one  side  like  a 
body  on  a  bed.  The  ancient  engineer, 
lantern  in  hand,  confronted  me.  "They 
were  good  engines"  he  remarked.  "And 
they  fetched  this  cargo  home." 

A  tug  ranged  alongside  and  a  voice  called: 
"Say,  you  ain't  a  ship  any  more,  you're  a  land- 
mark !  How  in  heck  did  you  ever  get  her  in  ?" 

I  stared  at  the  dim  masts,  tilted  crazily 
across  the  arc  of  the  sky,  at  the  yellow  lum- 
ber that  lay  massive  and  inert  upon  the 
Caroline's  corpse.  "She  came  home  her- 
self" I  answered. 

That  was  quite  true.  She  had  been  loved, 
and  she  paid  back  love — on  demand,  paid 
it  back  as  ships  will,  with  fidelity  and  en- 
durance to  the  last. 


kT  romaini'd  behind— to  iwrsumlc  it 
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Motor  Pioneers  on  the  "Trail  to  Sunset" — An  Account  of  the  First  Through 
Tourist  Automobile  Train  (Limited)  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 

By    \'ltTOR    KlBAXK 


NONE  of  us  realized  thoroughly 
just  what  was  happening  in  the 
history  of  transcontinental  trans- 
portation until  one  evening  when 
we  had  made  a  "night  control" 
on  the  top  of  the  continental  divide  in  New 
Mexico.  There  were  eighteen  of  us  in  all. 
Six  were  professional  drivers  of  automobiles, 
two  were  the  pilot  and  his  wife,  one  was  a 
press  representative  and  the  tenth  was  the 
manager  of  the  tour.  All  of  these  were  his- 
tory makers,  in  a  way,  for  they  were  part  of 
the  first  tour  of  its  kind;  yet  none  of  the  ten 
was  actually  doing  something  that  had 
never  been  done  before.  But  the  remaining 
eight  were  absolutely  pioneers;  they  formed 
the  advance  guard  of  what  is  to  be  a  mighty 
procession  crossing  the  American  continent, 
east  and  west,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  They 
were  personally  conducted  tourists,  traveling 
for  pleasure,  in  a  train  of  automobiles, 
running  on  schedule  time,  from  New  Vork 
to  California,  and  they  had  paid  their  fare. 

From  New  York  to  Laguna,  a  small 
Pueblo  village  in  New  Mexico,  this  latest 
thing  in  transcontinental  through  trains  was 
on  time.  When  the  cars  chugged  out  of 
Laguna,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  last 
November,  the  schedule  called  for  arrival 
that  evening  at  Nation's  ranch,  near  the 


Arizona  line.  But  the  roads  laughed  at 
man-made  schedules  and  night  found  the 
train  hailed  in  the  mountains,  in  one  of  the 
wild  picturesque  spots  that  only  the  traveler 
who  goes  in  an  automobile  will  ever  find. 
The  cars  were  drawn  up  in  the  lee  of  a  pro- 
tecdng  bank.  It  was  biting  cold,  but  the 
spot  was  well  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The 
cars  were  ranged  in  an  arc,  head  on  toward 
the  bank,  and  their  lamps  were  lighted. 
.\t  the  focus  of  the  effulgence  thus  created 
the  tourists  gathered,  tents  were  pitched, 
and  here  a  luxurious  campfire  was  set  ablaze. 
Meanwhile  a  chef,  taken  on  at  Albuquerque 
for  the  hotel-less  run  to  Globe,  was  busy 
among  the  supplies  he  had  loaded  into  the 
auto  baggage  truck.  In  the  nipping  air  of 
approaching  winter,  beside  the  leaping 
Hames  of  the  campfire,  that  dinner  was  an 
adventure  after  the  conventions  of  hotel 
dining  rooms  en  route.  During  the  period 
of  relaxation  which  followed  it,  we  had  been 
recalling,  a  bit  ruefully,  the  way  we  had 
bumped  the  bumps  on  the  terrible  roads  of 
the  day's  inadequate  run,  when  suddenly 
one  of  the  passengers  in  the  "Blind  Pig" 
spoke  up  gravely.  The  name  which  had 
been  given  to  that  particular  car  will  indicate 
to  you  that  the  normal  atmosphere  of  its 
occupants  was  anything  but  grave;  even  the 
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man  at  its  wheel  was  a  merry  Irishman  and 
was  called  the  comedy  driver.  But  on  this 
particular  evening,  this  particular  passenger 
looked  away  from  the  glowing  fire  to  the 
stats,  flashing  icily  above  the  mountains, 
and  spoke  seriously,  from  the  depths  of 
sudden  reminiscence. 

"I  don't  know  why"  he  said  meditatively, 
"but  the  thought  has  never  reached  me  until 
just  now,  what  we're  doing.  Up  to  tonight 
we've  been  merely  automobiling — a  long 
run,  to  be  sure,  and  bad  roads,  but  it  hasn't 
meant  much  more  to  me  than  a  trip.  I've 
been  seeing  that  prairie-schooner  of  ours 
these  five  weeks  and  it  hasn't  really  waked 
up  my  sense  of  things-as-lhey-arc  compared 
with   things-as-I-know-they've-been." 

He  looked  over  to  where  the  baggage 
truck  stood  in  the  curving  line  of  automo- 
biles. The  lamps  had  been  put  out,  and  the 
great  fire  shone  strongly  on  the  mud-spat- 
tered bodies  of  the  cars.  At  the  end  of  the 
line,  its  big  side  turned  slightly  into  the 
firelight,  stoixl  the  truck,  surmounted  by  its 
enormous  white  canopy.  Against  the  back- 
ground of  the  canvas  stood  out  the  black- 
lettered  legend: 

faymond-whitcomb  trail  to  sl'nskt 
Nkw  York  to  Los  Anukles 

garford  cars 


"I  suppose  it's  the  line-up  of  the  cars, 
with  that  ghostly-looking   prairie-schooner 
,  that  has  started  my  memories 


going"  went  on  the  passenger.  "Vou  see, 
my  father  went  out  across  the  plains  from 
St.  Joe  to  Sacramento  in  1851,  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  transcontinental  travel.  I've 
heard  him  tell,  countless  times,  of  that  long 
hard  journey,  and  of  the  way  they  used  to 
make  camp  at  night.  It  doesn't  re^iuire  any 
great  imagination  to  see  those  cars  of  ours 
turned  into  the  wagons  of  the  pioneers. 
Let  the  fire  die  down  and  our  baggage 
truck  there  could  be  a  ghost  of  those  days. 
When  my  father  came  across,  they  used  to 
make  a  corral  of  their  wagons,  beginning 
with  the  back  of  one  against  a  high  protect- 
ing bank  and  then  forming  a  semi-drcle 
with  the  wagons  interlocked  by  the  tongue 
of  one  being  placed  under  the  tail  of  the 
one  in  front.  In  this  enclosure  the  oxen 
were  kept  through  the  night,  safe  from 
marauding  Indians  and  from  the  attacks 
of  wild  animals.  There's  little  need  for  us 
lo  close  ourselves  in;  the  only  foes  we  have 
are  the  big  mosquitos  of  the  mesa,  Apaches 
of  the  air! 

"It's  only  sixty  years,  yet  look  at  the 
change.  We're  doing  the  same  thing  they 
did,  following  the  Oregon  trail  and  the 
Santa  Fe  trail  to  the  golden  country.  Fact 
is,  I've  had  a  strange  feeling  that  perhaps 
that  little  party  I've  heard  about  so  many 
times,  while  the  old  Dad  was  here  to  talk 
of  it,  might  have  camped  one  of  their  many 
nights  right  up  here  on  the  Divide.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  ten  men  and  seven 
women  in  that  party.  They  paid  $05  each 
to  make  the  trip,  besides  furnishing  the 
greater  part  of  the  outfit.    The  $875  we've 


paid  apiece  for  this  entire  journey  of  nearly 
twice  their  distance,  doesn't  begin  to  measure 
the  difference  in  the  two  trips.  It  took  them 
seven  months  and  three  weeks  to  come  the 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  their 
journey.  If  we're  on  schedule  time  when  we 
reach  the  Coast,  we  shall  have  covered  ap- 
proximately the  same  distance  in  just  about 
one  month.  And  they  were  hard  at  it  all 
the  time,  struggling  painfully  westward, 
while  we  are  gi"ng  days  to  sightseeing  in 
Kansas  City,  Dodge  City,  Trinidad,  Al- 
buquerque, Phoenix,  the  Grand  Gait  on, 
San  Diego,  with  a  detour  into  Me.iico. 
Think  of  it!  They  had  to  carry  their  fuel 
much  of  the  time,  and  most  of  it  was  buffalo 
chips,  at  least  on  the  plains,  and  they  killed 
wild  all  the  meat  they  had.  We  can  keep 
going,  even  after  dark,  until  we  find  a  good 
place  to  camp,  with  fuel  and  water  handy; 
and  think  of  the  dinner  we've  just  had ! 

"We  haven't  had  a  day  of  sickness,  and 
of  course  we  don't  expect  to  have.  Our 
road  troubles  are  forcing  on  us  the  exercise 
we  ought  to  take  and  we're  all  eating  like 
horses.  Three  of  this  party  are  traveling 
for  their  health,  one  of  them  a  woman  just 
up  after  an  operation  in  a  hospital.  And 
then  to  go  back  in  thought  to  that  party  of 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  sturdy  pioneers, 
stnig^ing  over  the  trail  we've  been  fairly 
flyiog  over,  and  remember  that  only  fifty- 


seven  of  them  reached  the  end  of  the  journey. 
Sixty  of  the  men  had  fallen  before  the  In- 
dians or  the  crueler  attacks  of  cholera  that 
swept  through  the  poor  caravan.  'Tell  you 
what:  I  suppose  we've  just  been  over  the 
worst  automobiling  roads  in  the  world,  but 
somehow,  thinking  of  the  way  my  father 
went  across  here  before  me  smooths  out 
the  road  into  a  boulevard.  I  wonder  if  we 
deserve  it !" 

These  modem  pioneers  must  have  de- 
served well,  after  all,  for  Providence  landed 
them  at  the  end  of  their  four-thousand-mile 
run  with  the  full  number  of  cars  and  pas- 
sengers, two  days  ahead  of  schedule.  Not 
a  day  of  sickness  had  come  to  any  of  the 
party.  If  physicians  and  friends  had  shaken 
heads  dubiously  at  so  long  and  arduous  a 
motor  tour  for  the  three  people  who  were 
in  poor  health  before  the  start,  their  gloomy 
predicUons  were  proved  unfounded  by  the 
results  of  the  trip,  for  all  three  were  in  better 
condition  than  when  they  started.  It  is  a 
fact  that  every  member  of  the  party  has 
gained  in  weight.  The  lady  from  the 
hospital  had  twenty-five  extra  pounds  to  her 
credit.  Enforced  and  beneficial  exercise  was 
shared  by  even  the  ladies  of  the  party,  for 
they  were  drafted  into  service  when  an  extra 
eight  or  ten  pounds'  pressure  was  needed  in 
a  slippery  place  on  a  steep  grade.  The  only 
real  danger  that  occurred  at  any  time  to  an; 
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member  of  the  party  waa  when  an  impres- 
sionable occupant  of  the  stag  car  called  the 
"Blind  Pig''  gazed  too  deeply  into  the  dark 
eyes  of  a  Mexican  seiiorita  and  it  looked  for 
a  while  as  if  the  old  days  of  scalp-lakinj; 
were  to  be  revived.  But  happily  this  peril 
was  avoided  and  the  cargo  o(  the  Blind  I'ij; 
arrived  in  California,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Nevertheless,  although  compared  to  the 
pioneer  trekking  of  half  a  century  ago,  the 
auto  pioneers  of  today  travelc<l  a  miraculous 
road,  the  trail  to  Sunset  is  by  no  means  a 
path  of  roses.  There  arc  roads 
and  roads,  some  good,  some  bad, 
and  others  horrible.  The  mun  who 
runs  around  San  Francisco,  t'hicago 
or  New  York  in  his  touring  car  is 
really  a  novice  in  ihe  matter  of 
automobile  highways  until  he  has 
lakenatrip  across  the  Xorth  Ameri- 
can continent.  Undoubtedly  wc 
encountered  some  of  the  best  anil 
some  of  the  worst  roads  between 
the  two  oceans.  Everything  went 
lovely  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
the  Raymond-Whitcomb  tourists 
were  lulled  by  easy-running  (lar- 
fords  into  forgetfulness  that  they 
had  started  out  to  conquer  the 
wilderness  with  gasoline  and  rub- 
ber. The  auto  train  marie  its  way 
comfortably  up  through  I'oughkecp- 
sie.  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  South  Bend 
and  on  west  to  Chicago.  For  the 
most  part,  the  roads  through  the 
Kast  are  good,  only  a  few  sections 
l)eing  what  Is  termed  "bad."  .Any 
old  kind  of  an  automolnle  can  get 
from  New  York  to  Chicagi),  and 
tourists  have  nice  hotels  to  stop  at 
and  everything  is  lovely.  But  west 
of  Chicago  the  real  trip  commences. 
We  were  motorists  as  far  west  as 
Chicago.  ThenwebccamepionecTS. 

The  campaign  for  good  roads 
seems  not  to  have  .itruck  the  Illimiis 
River  valley  very  hard.  The  road 
through  the  Mississipjii  river  bot- 
toms is  especially  bad, 
Davenport  we  started  oi 
famous  "river-to- river  roa 
is  a  real  road,  and  ev 
ocean -to-<K:ean  highway  : 
fact  in  the  luxurious  future.  I 
continental  automol  liU'  i  r:n 
may  continue  m  li"ik  furwa 
this  particular  stretch   in   pic: 
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anticipation.  The  river-tivrivcr  hiijhwjy 
runs  directly  across  Iowa  and  it  is  probably 
uni(|ue  among  the  roaiis  of  ihe  worH,  for 
it  was  made  into  an  automobile  road  in  i.»nc 
day.  Some  time  agi>,  the  farnjers  along  the 
road  held  a  meeting  and  a  day  was  set  ajMH 
to  drag  and  repair  the  highway.  On  the 
appointed  day,  everj-  farmer  along  the 
road,  from  one  end  of  the  slate  to  ihe 
other,  got  out  and  workeil.  and  when  the  sun 
went  down  the  road  was  like  a  spctiiwav. 
The  oM    Santa   Fc  trail,    over    which   the 


toorfst  eicunEon  br  ai 


early  pioneers  loaed  and  died,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  good  one  for  automobiles.  And  it  is, 
in  dry  weather.  But  at  Emporia,  our  first 
night  control  out  of  Kansas  City,  snow  and 
rain  came  down  upon  the  land,  and  in  the 
morning  the  roads  were  a  mass  of  gumbo 
mud.  Ever  hear  of  gumbo?  It  is,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  drivers,  "some  mud." 
If  you  have  never  seen  it,  and  would  like  to, 
go  to  the  New  York  Automobile  Show, 
Our  pilot  car  is  to  be  a  feature  of  that  ex- 
hibition. It  has  been  shipped  back  to  New 
York  just  as  It  reached  Los  Angeles,  and 
there  is  still  some  gumbo  sticking  like  a 
brother,  along  with  the  tags  and  honors. 

Out  of  Emporia,  the  big  Garfords  exerted 
their  forty  horse-power  mosdy  on  first  and 
second  speeds.  Time  and  time  again  the 
drivers  were  compelled  to  stop  and  dig  the 
gumbo  out  of  the  wheels.  Natives  dong 
the  trail — very  peaceable  and  sympathetic — 
begged  Manager  Ashton  to  halt  the  party 


for  a  day  or  so  until  the  mud  should  have  a 
chance  to  dry.  Manager  Ashton  refused. 
He  declared  he  was  ruiming  that  auto- 
mobile train  on  schedule  dme  and  he  was 
going  to  make  his  schedule  or  "bust."  He 
almost  busted,  but  didn't,  any  more  than 
the  Goodyear  casings  that  held  through  on 
one  of  the  cars,  dear  to  San  Diego,  after 
rubbing  along  over  four  thousand  miles  of 
fierce  roads. 

La  Jimta  to  Trinidad,  kit-a-comer  across 
Colorado,  proved  a  genuine  startler  for  the 
party.  It  b  only  a  rough  prairie  trail. 
Imagine  the  sorrows  of  the  prairie-schooner 
— a.  great  truck  built  on  a  "public  chassis" 
such  as  is  used  by  fire,  ambulance  and  police 
patrol,  and  laden  with  our  luggage  until  it 
weighed  nearly  seven  thousand  pounds.  It 
had  all  it  coidd  do  to  make  any  headway 
at  all  over  this  trail.  Within  forty  miles  of 
Trinidad  we  found  some  arroyos  that  would 
cause  a  moimtain  goat  to  stop  and  consider. 
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The  truck  did  do  considerable  considering 
right  there.  So  the  three  cars,  carrying  the 
pay-passengers,  hurried  on  to  Trinidad, 
while  the  pilot  car  remained  behind  to  per- 
suade the  prairie-schooner  to  negotiate  the 
bad  places.  To  make  matters  worse,  heavy 
snow  began  to  fall  and  obliterated  the  trail 
left  by  3ie  other  cars.  Out  on  the  stark 
prdrie,  with  no  fences,  no  railroad,  no  trees, 
nothing  to  look  to  as  guideposts,  the  aSair 
looked  serious.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
difhculty  was  to  get  out  and  feel  for  the 
tracks.  This  was  done  for  a  number  of 
miles  until  the  snow  became  lighter  and  the 
trail  was  visible.  The  pUot  car  brought  the 
prairie-schooner  into  Trinidad  three  hours 
after  the  other  cars  had  reached  there. 

Next  day  the  trip  over  Raton  Pass  was 
made.  This  is  the  only  way  fur  the  auto- 
mobOist  to  get  into  New  Mexico,  and  the 
trul  over  the  mountain  is  really  not  bad. 
But  it  appeared   easier  to  get  into   New 


Mexico  than  to  get  out — as  it  is  with  a 
church  fair.  If  we  thought  we  had  found 
bad  roads  before,  we  remembered  all  previ- 
ous highways  as  boulevards  after  we  were 
well  on  our  way  from  Albuquerque.  It  was 
hard  pulling  through  sand  all  the  way  to  the 
Rio  de  Puerco  river.  This  stream  in  ordinary 
fall  season  is  dry  and  easily  forded.  But 
this  fall  there  was  about  a  foot  of  water  in 
the  river  bed.  Certain  treacherous  quick- 
sand was  neatly  covered.  The  cars  stuck 
fast  in  this  sand  and  four  hours  were  spent 
in  extricating  them  from  that  peril.  How- 
ever, the  weather  was  shining  and  delight- 
ful, and  all  the  passengers  got  out  and 
worked  and  looked  upon  the  incident  as  a 
lark.  They  were  game  motorists,  and  no 
true  motorist  is  ever  otherwise. 

And  now  the  terrible  roads  began  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery 
that  was  unfolded  as  the  train  penetrated 
into  the  western  wonderland.     On  the  way 


to  Nation's  ranch,  and  fifty  miles  from  any 
railroad,  stand  what  are  very  likely  the  most 
l>eautiful  cliffs  in  our  country.  The  Indians 
know  them  as  the  "Romances,"  whatever 
thai  may  mean.  Some  of  the  passengers 
harl  seen  Ihc  world's  most  famous  scenery 
and  they  declared  that  the  "Romances" 
have  no  equal  in  (heir  way. 

Then  came  Nation's  ranch,  one  of  the 
lartfesl  in  New  Mexico  and  one  of  the  halting 
places  of  the  vanishing  wiid-and-wooUiness 
of  (he  West.  At  this  ranch  the  automobilist  is 
always  welcome.  We  experienced  the  best 
sort  of  western  hospitality.  The  fatted 
calf — or  rather  sheep — was  killed  for  us  and 
we  met  the  real  cowpuncher  in  his  native 
clement  and  all  that  evening  we  of  the 
"effete  ICasl"  listened  to  his  tales  of  life  in 
the  open.  Not  one  cent  could  we  pay  for 
any  of  this,  not  even  for  the  thirty-two 
gallons  of  Ki>soline  that  we  got  from  the 
owners.  The  law  of  averages  got  busy, 
though,  at  the  White  River  Indian  Agency, 
in  Arizona,  where  we  paid  the  highest  price 
for  ga-soline  on  the  whole  trip,  although  at 
cither  places  it  had  had  to  be  carted  twice  as 
far  and  under  greater  difficulties. 

From  Jipringerville,  a  little  Mormon 
village  over  the  Arizona  line,  the  road  leads 
over  the  White  mountains  and  through  the 
National  I'orest.  On  the  top  of  these 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  9,300  feet,  the 
automobile  train  ran  into  a  bog.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  bog  on  the  top  of  a  mountain? 
Well,  this  was  a  real  one,  all  bog  and  eight 
miles  wide.  The  cars  sank  in  over  their 
hubs,  and,  when  they  were  snugly  in,  the 
tcuiy  sank  also,  dowo  to  zero.    We  spent 


just  twelve  hours  getting  those  cars  out. 
Even  Mike,  the  comedy  driver,  some  of 
whose  ancestors  might  have  been  bog 
trotters,  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  There  were 
some  woods  two  miles  away,  and  we  cut 
logs  from  there  and  jacked  up  the  cars  and 
placed  the  logs  under  the  wheels  for  mile 
after  mile  until  we  got  out.  It  was  early 
morning  when  we  reached  Cooley's  ranch. 
But  when  Major  Cooley,  an  old  Apache 
Indian  lighter  and  associate  with  General 
Crook,  got  up  to  meet  us,  from  a  sick  bed 
to  which  he  had  been  confined  two  weeks, 
we  forgot  the  cold  bog  in  the  warmth  of  his 
fine  courtesy. 

Over  the  Apache  mountains  to  Globe  the 
road  is  excellent  and  our  spirits  rose  lightly 
until  we  struck  the  wonderful  government 
road  from  Globe  to  Phoenix.  Then  they 
fairly  leapt.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
miles  of  miagnificent  going,  through  scenery 
beyond  me,  among  others.  Here  is  one  <rf 
the  great  automobile  rides  of  the  world. 
Brave  any  desert  with  your  car  to  reach  this 
stretch;  it's  worth  it.  We  lunched  at  the 
Roosevelt  Dam  and  understood  a  little 
better  than  before  what  the  ransom  of  the 
desert  means  to  the  nation.  Then  we  tackled 
Fish  creek  grade,  the  stiffest  on  the  trans- 
continental route;  it  rises  a  thousand  feet 
in  less  than  a  mile.  Up  we  went  as  easily  as 
though  for  the  past  few  weeks  we  had  been 
taking  the  cars  merely  through  a  metropoli- 
tan park  system.  And  here  came  the  am- 
bassadors of  Governor  Sloan,  of  Arizona, 
laden  with  great  bunches  of  roses  and 
chrysanthemums,  the  beginning,  for  us,  of 
the  floral  winter  of  the  far  West. 
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From  Phoenix  we  condescended  to  make 
use  of  the  restricted  pleasures  affoided  by  a 
train  confined  to  steel  rails  and  we  went  up 
to  get  a  peek  into  the  painted  chasm  of  the 
Grand  CaAon  of  the  Colorado. 

Then  we  got  back  into  our  prairie- 
schooners  again  and  resumed  our  trek 
across  the  country.  We  ran  down  to  Yuma 
and  thence  through  the  Imperial  valley  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  Salton  Sea  and  so  to 
San  Diego.  We  took  care  to  slip  over  the 
tine  into  Mexico,  that  we  might  look  back 
to  our  hour  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  Canada, 
and  realize  that  we  had  made  an  inter- 
national run  while  we  were  about  it.  Easy 
enough  on  a  European  tour  to  touch  three 
nations,  but  "some  going"  in  our  part  of 
the  world  I 

So  we  came  among  the  orange  groves  and 
under  the  graceful  pepper  branches  of 
southern  California  and  ended  the  long 
journey  at  the  Maryland,  in  Pasadena,  in 
Mght  of  the  blue  Pacific  when  only  a  few 
weeks  before  we  had  looked  down  on  the 
Hudson,  as  we  started  from  Grant's  tomb, 
in  New  York  City.  Instead  of  a  weary 
trek  across  the  wilderness,  burdened  by 
hardship,  scourged  by  disease  and  danger, 
we  had  had  a  luxurious  pleasure  jaunt, 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  and  our  memor- 
ies of  the  trip  urged  us  to  repeat  it.  And 
yet,  although  we  can  claim  nothing  heroic 
in  the  undertaking,  remembering  the  ac- 
complishment  of   those   who   braved   the 
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bard  Sunset  trail,  sixty  years  before  us.  wv 
have  our  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  seem,  to 
the  travelers  of  the  day  along  the  Tra3  to 
Sunset,  much  as  the  pioneers  appear  to  us. 
This  trip  marks  an  epoch  in  transportadon: 
it  foreshadows  the  building  of  a  great  nation- 
al highway  from  ocean  to  ocean,  entirely 
free  from  the  hardships  we  encountered;  il 
records  a  new  tie  binding  together  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  great  country',  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  morning  land  of  the 
pilgrim  and  the  sunset  land  of  ibe  padre. 

.\nd  mark  you  what  great  things  were 
happening  just  then  as  we  contributed  our 
mite  in  this  great  service.  The  tirst  wire- 
less message  had  leapt  across  the  country 
from  Point  Loma,  near  San  Diego,  to 
Norfolk,  \'a.  For  the  first  time  a  man  had 
taken  up  the  receiver  of  a  telephone  in  Los 
Angeles  and  heard  the  voice  of  another  man, 
answering  him  in  New  York  City— speech 
itself  had  periormcd  the  transcontinental 
journey,  with  the  wings  of  the  lightning;  the 
spoken  English  word  (all  honor  to  our 
mother  tongue!)  was  stepping  from  tele- 
graph pole  to  pole,  a  tola!  of  100,000  poles, 
almost  instantaneously.  .And  Rodgers,  the 
aviator,  had  traversed  the  four  thousand 
transcontinental  miles  along  the  eagle's 
highway  "between  the  thunder  and  the 
sun." 

Contemplating  such  things,  we  put  on  the 
muffler! 
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San  Francisco  and  the  Exposition 

The  Relation  of  the  City  to  the  Nation  as  Regards  the  World's  Fair 

By  Charles  C.  Moore 

President  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 


THE  propriety  of  an  Exposition  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
has  long  been  recognized  in 
foreign  countries.  In  many  parts 
of  the  worid  while  men  watched 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  there  had 
grown  up  a  conviction  that  when  the  new 
waterway  should  be  completed  there  should 
be  such  an  official  celebration  by  the  United 
States  as  would  afford  foreign  nadons  an 
opportunity  to  express  to  our  government 
their  satisfaction  at  the  magnificent  gift  of 
the  Canal  to  the  world.  Two  years  ago  on 
my  travels  in  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Por- 
tola  Festival  celebrating  the  rebuilding  of 
San  Francisco,  I  found  that  in  France,  in 
England,  and  in  other  nations,  the  leading 
public  men  had  assumed  that  the  completion 
of  the  Canal  would  be  the  occasion  of  a  great 
American  festival  in  which  their  natioils 
would  be  permitted  to  join. 

In  this  world  sentiment  to  accord  official 
recognition  to  our  government  for  its  great 
achievement  lies  the  deepest  reason  for  the 
international  character  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  And  appropriately 
enough,  the  choice  of  San  Francisco  as  the 
Exposition  City,  the  first  seaport  selected 
for  a  real  world's  fair,  affords  the  nations  of 
the  globe  an  opportunity  to  come  here 
actually  on  their  own  soil,  for  a  ship  is  the 
territory  of  the  country  whose  flag  flies  from 
her  masthead.  International  sentiment  is  a 
very  real  thing,  expressed  every  year  in 
varied  forms  of  interchange.  The  partici- 
pation of  foreign  nations  in  the  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco  will  form  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  expressions. 

Also,  it  is  true,  but  secondarily,  the  Fair 
will  provide  these  nations  with  another  and 
less  unselfish  opportunity.  It  will  offer  the 
means  of  widening  acquaintance  with  other 
nations  whom  the  future  will  prove  worth 
knowing.  England,  France  and  Germany 
know  one  another's  markets  so  intimately 
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now  that  the  English  manufacturer  wculd 
hardly  gain  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to 
his  bu)dng  and  selling  in  France  or  Germany 
by  exhibiting  at  San  Francisco.  But  these 
coimtries  and  all  their  European  fellows  are 
to  find  new  and  enlarging  markets  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  at  such  a  gathering 
of  the  nations  concerned,  the  merchants  will 
meet  those  with  whom  their  trade  may  now 
be  inconsiderable.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  a  matter  so  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  that 
they  will  be  strongly  represented  at  San 
Francisco,  and  it  is  with  these  and  with  the 
countries  of  the  awakening  East,  because  of 
whom,  indeed,  the  Canal  is  being  built,  that 
the  merchants  of  Europe  may  expect  new 
trade  while  they  amplify  and  extend  their 
commerce  of  today. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  great  reasons  for 
an  international  exposition  somewhere  in 
the  United  States:  sentiment  which  prompts 
an  expression  of  recognition  of  America's 
great  service  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  business  which  prompts  the  enlarging 
of  acquaintance  with  nations  destined  to  be- 
come increasing  factors  in  that  commerce  by 
reason  of  the  Panama  Canal.  And  for  both 
these  reasons,  the  festival  that  brings  the 
nations  together  must  be  of  service  toward 
realizing  the  dream  of  world  friendship. 

Thus  an  exposition,  or  some  other  great 
international  celebration,  was  inevitable  in 
the  United  States  upon  the  completion  of 
the  Canal.  "Very  well,"  says  the  Man  Who 
Must  Be  Shown,  "but  why  did  the  govern- 
ment choose  San  Francisco,  'way  out  there 
at  the  other  end  of  nowhere,  as  the  place  to 
bring  the  world  together?  Why  not  nearer 
to  the  center  of  things  as  they  are,  so  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  would  not  have  to 
travel  days  to  get  there?"  The  answer  is 
obvious  and  as  intimately  related  to  the 
Canal  as  the  Exposition  itself.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  built  to  connect  the  Atiantic  and 
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Pacific  oceans,  to  create  a  short  cut  to  the 
Orient  across  the  Pacific,  and  to  develop  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  America  by  putting  it  in 
closer  touch  with  the  shipping  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  pre-eminently  the  western  coast  of 
the  nation  that  is  to  feel  the  benefit  of 
this  enterprise,  in  population,  in  commerce, 
and  in  naval  protection  of  both.  Logically, 
the  West  is  the  place  for  the  nation's 
rejoicing. 

The  West  was  duly  aware  of  this  from  the 
beginning,"and  in  the  person  of  its  metropclis 
it  assumed  at  once  the  moral  obligation  to 
offer  itself  as  the  host  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
nation's  guests,  as  the  nation  might  decide. 
In  1904  plans  took  definite  shape.  At  that 
time  it  was  expected  that  the  Canal  would 
be  completed  in  19 13,  an  estimate  subse- 
quently lengthened  by  two  years,  and  inas- 
much as  that  year  was  the  fourth  centenary 
of  Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pacific,  the  two 
events  were  joined  in  one  and  word  went 
out  to  the  world  that  San  Francisco  aspired 
to  celebrate  the  two  discoveries  in  19 13. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  disasters  and 
panics,  but  the  organization  was  kept  intact 
and  in  1909  San  Francisco  announced  to 
Congress  its  willingness  to  act  as  host  for  the 
nation.  Meanwhile  other  cities  of  the  coun- 
try had  aspired  to  the  honor  which  might 
well  stir  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.  But  California  had 
the  advantage  of  an  apprenticeship  of  years, 
a  reputation  for  hospitality,  and  above  all  a 
concrete  evidence  of  enthusiasm  and  pre- 
paredness for  the  undertaking. 

California  has  raised  $20,000,000  of 
California  capital  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
Exposition.  For  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  the  public  subscribed 
$5>5oo»ooo,  the  city  gave  $5,000,000,  the 
government  $2,500,000;  St.  Louis  raised 
$5,000,000,  the  government  gave  $5,000,000, 
the  public  $5,000,000.  California  has  not 
asked  nor  received  one  cent  of  government 
assistance.  The  money  it  has  raised  repre- 
sents the  enthusiastic  unity  of  the  people  of 
(California  in  support  of  the  Exposition  and 
guarantees  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the  nation 
for  whom  it  is  to  be  held.  The  people  have 
evidenced  on  every  occasion  their  great 
interest  in  the  Exposition.  The  enthusiastic 
interest  of  the  West  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  Exposition.  Presi- 
dent Taft  said  to  me  of  the  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  that  he  had  never  seen  nor 
expected  to  see  so  great  a  number  of  people 


gathered  to  celebrate  an  event  of  that  nature, 
nor  such  enthusiasm  as  was  there  displayed. 
It  is  this  enthusiasm  and  this  money  which 
assures  the  nation  that  the  West,  which  was 
unanimous  for  San  Francisco,  will  rise  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

The  choice  of  San  Francisco  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  significance  to  the  states  of 
the  nation  that  it  has  to  the  countries  of  the 
world;  in  a  much  larger  sense,  it  will  make 
for  the  bringing  together  of  distant  people 
into  closer  acquaintance.  I  know  men  who 
have  never  been  west  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
yet  who  go  frequendy  to  Europe,  perhaps 
once  a  year.  Such  men  would  become  better 
citizens  of  this  country  were  they  to  see  the  ' 
West.  In  the  choice  of  a  western  city  as  the 
Exposition  site  the  educational  advantage 
of  a  trip  across  the  continent  was  one  of  the 
impellingly  favorable  factors,  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  lure  of  the  West  will  be  the 
magnet  that  will  draw  tens  of  thousands  to 
whom  the  Exposition  will  be  merely  inci- 
dental, an  exciting  cause  for  the  greater 
experience.  Just  think  what  the  visitor  will 
have  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  The 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  the  Colorado,  the  Yosemite,  a  side 
trip  to  Alaska  through  the  inland  waterway, 
the  trip  through  the  Panama  Canal,  will  be 
some  of  the  great  educational  features  by 
which  those  who  visit  the  Exposition  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  their  own 
country  under  the  most  enjoyable  conditions 
and  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  I  am  reliably 
informed  of  arrangements  planned  to  take 
care  of  the  travel  to  the  West  and  of  many 
contemplated  increases  in  ocean  service. 
The  journey  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  re- 
turning through  the  West,  or  \'ice  versa,  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  nation. 

If  we  can  enable  or  cause  the  people  of 
the  eastern  states  to  see  the  physical  wonders 
of  the  West,  if  we  can  cause  the  East  and  the 
West  of  this  country  to  come  into  closer 
touch  with  the  customs,  ideals,  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  each  other,  we  will  help  by  that 
to  make  a  more  cohesive,  a  more  effective 
citizenship.  The  government  has  expended 
and  is  expending  millions  of  dollars  in  huge 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  in  the 
West.  Low  railroad  rates  and  definite  dates 
for  mammoth  excursions,  with  the  Expo- 
sition as  the  moving  interest,  will  bring  an 
immense  number  of  our  people  into  actual 
knowledge  of  this  government's  work  and 
its  importance  to  the  life  of  tne  nation. 
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business  man  who  counts  himself  their 
superior  in  point  of  education." 

"But  why  the  dickens  should  a  working 
man  of  America  be  bothering  himself  about 
medieval  India?" 

"I'll  tell  you  just  why,"  explained  Don- 
ald, leaning  across  the  table,  and  with  hand 
raised  to  enforce  his  points.  "I  happened 
to  read  the  other  day  a  newspaper  editorial 
denouncing  British  rule  in  India.  It  seemed 
to  me  on  the  face  of  it  a  cheap  style  of 
criticism,  written  with  no  real  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  with  no  grasp  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  involved.  I  felt  sure  that 
that  newspaper  writer  was  wrong  in  his 
statements  mainly  because  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  wanted  to  get  at 
these  facts,  so  I  chose  the  best  book  I  could 
find  to  give  me  a  picture  of  India  as  it  existed 
before  the  British  established  their  sway." 

With  wondering  eyes  Sheldon  looked  at 
this  plain  working  man  of  St.  Louis  who 
spoke  such  words. 

"What  a  thorough  chap  you  are,"  he 
murmured,  in  genuine  admiration. 

"Are  you  interested?" asked  Donald.  "I'll 
read  a  few  pages.  Here  I  am,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fighting  among  Shah  Jehan's  sons." 

And  so  the  afternoon  had  passed,  Brodie 
reading  aloud  and  making  occasional  com- 
ments, while  Jimmy,  indolently  listless,  but 
mentally  alert  now  that  his  head  was 
cleared  of  alcoholic  fumes,  barkened  to  the 
unfolding  of  a  great  human  drama  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  about  which, 
up  to  the  present,  he  had  known  virtually 
nothing. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Don- 
ald was  absent  at  his  work  from  early  morn- 
ing until  supper  time.  But  his  mother  was 
in  charge  of  the  patient,  and  pampered  him 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon  with  an  hour 
or  two  of  reading.  She  selected  from  her 
son's  book-shelves  one  of  her  own  child- 
hood favorites,  and  Jimmy  in  following  the 
adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Scottish 
Chiefs  was  introduced  to  a  simple,  old- 
fashioned  style  of  romance  that  at  times 
made  him  furtively  wipe  his  eyes  while  the 
reader  herself  was  wiping  her  glasses.  And 
with  the  instinct  of  the  true  feuilletonist  she 
invariably  ended  with  a  chapter  that  left 
her  listener  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  uncer- 
tainty and  expectation. 

"Come  on,  Mrs.  Brodie,  just  another 
chapter"  pleaded  the  convalescent. 


"No,  no,  my  laddie.  That's  enough  for 
today.  You  see  I  mustn't  try  your  nerves 
too  much,"  she  added,  with  a  sly  twinkle 
in  her  eye.  "Besides  we're  going  to  shift 
you  tonight  into  the  next  room.  This  is 
Donald's  bedroom,  you  know,  that  you've 
been  occupying." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry.  What  a  nuisance  I 
must  have  been!" 

"Not  a  bit!  Donald  thought  it  best  for 
you  to  bide  here,  where  he's  accustomed 
himself  to  sit  up  at  night  among  his  books 
and  papers.  But  the  spare  room's  all  ready, 
and  you'll  take  that  from  now  on.  It's 
every  bit  as  comfortable." 

"You  don't  need  to  tell  me  that,  Mrs. 
Brodie." 

"And  now,  as  I  was  saying,  you've  got  to 
get  up  and  dress,  for  Donald  said  you  were 
to  come  downstairs  for  supper  tonight. 
He's  going  to  take  you  to  the  coffee  club." 

"The  what?"  exclaimed  Jimmy,  in  un- 
disguised surprise. 

"The  coffee  club.  Has  he  never  told  you 
that  he's  at  the  head  of  a  coffee  club  for 
newspaper  laddies?  Three  times  a  week  he 
goes  round  after  his  own  supper,  and  it  was 
only  because  you  were  here  and  on  his  hands 
that  he  got  a  friend  to  take  his  place  last 
Monday  night." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  have  been  on  his  hands," 
he  murmured,  in  regretful  self-reproach, 
casting  his  eyes  around  the  room,  from  which 
its  rightful  occupant  had  been  dispossessed. 

"There  now,  don't  take  me  up  like  that," 
snapped  Mrs.  Brodie,  in  pretended  anger, 
her  forefinger  pointed  to  give  added  emphasis 
to  the  rebuke.  "It's  been  a  real  pleasure 
for  Donald  to  have  you  here.  And  I've 
grown  kind  o'  fond  o'  you  mysel',  laddie," 
she  went  on,  lapsing  into  the  broad  and 
kindly  doric  of  her  youth.  "I  never 
had  but  the  one  bairn,  and  it's  aboot  time, 
I'm  thinking,  I  should  have  anither,  just  to 
keep  my  hand  in." 

She  had  stepped  up  to  the  bed,  and  was 
pulling  the  counterpane  straight,  adjusting 
the  pillows,  mothering  him  as  if  he  had 
been  veritably  a  sick  child. 

"But  you'll  enjoy  the  coffee  club,"  she 
proceeded  cheerfully.  "They're  fine  wee 
fellows,    some   of   those   newsboys." 

"He's  not  thinking  of  making  me  a  mem- 
ber, is  he?"  asked  Jimmy,  with  a  quizzical 
smile. 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  chuckled  Mrs. 
Brodie.     "You  see  helpers  are  needed  to 
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amuse  the  boys,  and  it's  just  sometimes  one 
like  yourself  that  can  make  them  laugh  to 
beat  the  band.'' 

The  compliment  was  a  dubious  one,  and 
he  was  searching  the  old  lady's  sparkling 
eyes  to  get  at  the  true  meaning  of  her 
words.  But  she  gave  no  clue  as  to  whether 
she  had  spoken  in  satire  or  sober  earnest. 

"But  there,  go  along  with  you,"  she  con- 
tinued. "Here  am  I  sorting  your  bed  when 
I  should  be  putting  a  bow  to  your  necktie. 
Donald  will  be  home  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  if  we  aren't  both  spry  he  will  catch  you 
unshaved  and  my  dinner  uncooked.  You'll 
find  all  your  things  handy  on  the  dresser, 
Mr.  Sheldon." 

"Oh,  please  call  me  Jimmy,  Mrs.  Brodie." 

"All  right,  Jimmy.  But  Jimmies  can  be 
ordered  about,  recollect,  and  have  always 
got  to  obey.  So  put  your  best  foot  fore- 
most, laddie." 

All  three  sat  down  to  supper  for  the  first 
time  together.  Jimmy  noted,  with  apprecia- 
tion but  no  longer  with  surprise,  the  fine 
napery,  the  forks  and  spoons  of  solid  silver 
and  ancient  pattern,  the  old-fashiont^  lea- 
service  of  delicate  porcelain  complete  in 
every  detail  and  manifestly  a  family  heir- 
loom. He  had  already  realized  that,  if  the 
Brodies  were  of  the  working  class,  they 
were  also  of  good  old  stock,  with  refinement 
bred  in  the  very  bone.  Although  Mrs. 
Brodie  had  cooked  and  ser\'cd  the  dinner, 
it  chancing  to  be  the  inalienable  afternoon 
and  evening  off  for  her  Swedish  help,  she 
was  none  the  less  the  true  lady  in  her  home, 
and  while  Donald  assisted  her  in  many  ways, 
it  was  without  loss  of  his  manly  dignity. 
Before  the  end  of  the  meal,  the  ^uest  alsf> 
was  lending  a  hand  to  lighten  the  ta>ks  of 
his  hostess,  and  his  tentative  unobtrusiv^r 
services  were  reward erl  by  a  kind  mothrrly 
smile.  Garnished  i^-ith  the  .savf>ri("^  find 
sweets  of  mutual  helpfulness,  f^ri^htrnrd 
with  cheerful  conversation,  the  dinner  w;i-; 
a  more  enjoyable  one,  youns;  Sheldon  f^lt, 
than  any  he  had  ever  eaten  in  f >flrnoni'  o's 
or  the  Caf^  de  Paris. 

On  the  way  home  from  thf  /off*/-  Mul/, 
whither,  during  the  proirr^-.,  f,\  t)if  fWuut  r, 
Donald  had  innterl  Jimmy  u,  ;i^/orri|»,iM/ 
him,  the  boy  grip[>ed  r>ori;il<l  ;irrr.  if.i 
time  in  comradeship.  W*-  •/aL^'I  ..u,f,:'  m 
silence.  He  was  fK»nd'Tir./  '»  'r  dun;' 
For  him  there  wa-^  op^ ;.:../  .i»  ■.  r.*  ' 
worid — a   new   and    hl^Kf-rf/,     .r./ir'.irr.'/i 


of  world,  that  had  all  the  time  been  free  of 
access,  but  whose  living  wonders  and  beau- 
ties had  until  now  remained  unseen  and 
unexplored. 

CHAPTER  IV 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

WHEN  Bro<lie  relumed  from  his  work 
next  evening,  Jimmy  had  a  proposal 
to  make.  They  were  upstairs  in  the  latter's 
room. 

**I  have  been  considering  things  all  day," 
he  began.  "What  I  saw  at  the  coffee  club 
last  night  shows  me  the  gocxl  that  can  be 
done  with  even  a  few  dollars,  and  I  hate 
to  think  that  my  rooms  at  the  hotel  are  being 
charged  up  against  me  day  after  day,  and  I 
not  using  them." 

Donald  smiled.  "I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
talk  like  that,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  continued  Jimmy,  "I  know  I've 
got  to  straighten  myself  up  a  bit  yet  before 
I  start  for  home,  and,  if  I'm  not  an  awful 
bore  to  you  and  a  troul>le  to  Mrs.  Brodie, 
I'd  like  to  slay  on  here  for  perhaps  another 
week." 

"You're  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  spring," 
he  replied,  with  a  cordial  grip  on  the 
young  fellow's  shoulder.  "Jimmy,  I  will 
speak  plain.  I  don't  want  you  to  slip  back 
to  your  old  ways.  I  really  think  you'll  l>c 
safer  here  than  an^-where,  for  a  little  time  at 
all  events." 

"Donald,  Tm  done  with  drink— done 
with  it  for  good  and  all.  I  know  I'm  not  to 
be  trustefl  with  liquor,  and  I'm  on  the  water- 
wagon  right  from  now." 

"1  believe  you.  s^>nnie.  and  that's  juM  the 
resolution  you've  got  to  .stick  to  through 
thif  k  anrj  thin." 

"I  alway-N  knvw  I  wa^  a  f<^K>l.  Donald,  but 
I  nrvrr  h.'ul  tho  -Ntn-ni'Th  of  nnir.d  to  '^juit  •.ill 
I  riH't  you.  I  havr-  b^f-n  a  mi-^raMr  v.eak- 
linj/  for  yc'iT-^.  Not  that  fvo  bf-rr.  drinking 
;ill  Mv  tirn*'  *\ftu*t  think  ^o  b.vl  of  rr.^-  .1- 
th.iL  I' 'It  *'v*Ty  no//  and  fh'-n  f  .*-'>>Ai:  lu 
or»  A  fi,it.  A  .  y''*ii  fo'irj'l  rri»-  ',X\  ^a:i:p!.iy. 
A^^'\  'tUft  1  h'ld  f.irNd  fh*T':  «.;!  ;iri  '-r.d  to 
,ill  ■■' r«i|»l*  ■.,  ',f/f<i'\  f  .ohifiort  .,  .ir.  I  <■  '-rj  ■ 
tliifii';    'I'.*-    of    ffir    t  iti'I       A.    I     '■      .ti«l,    I 

•4  t  tui  t\    (/.   I»»  i\r    i,n\   /,!    .ill      ff'Ui/fh   'if    A  ill 

oil      .'fti'  »     l/it  .  Ill     'ill    |i*i  «  rr     lii.lh     Uif  4 

t,^  I  ',m  i.ti  J  iniiM  .  .  ii  :t    -Vf'tfulatv   lil/K'   \'(*M 

'til     ill'     I  •  I  I  f    i    II  i  1 1 1    I '  \  r:  ''i . ' 

\\,,-  '  :   1)1  Ii    •■• 
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"When  you  wouldn't  allow  me  to  fetch 
those  oranges,  but  insisted  on  putting  on 
some  clothes  and  going  yourself.  You  were 
so  determined  to  have  your  own  way  that  I 
decided  to  put  you  to  the  test." 

Jimmy  smiled  wanly.  "When  I  was  mean 
enough  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  a  dollar  to  buy 
oranges,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  had  a 
vague  idea  that  I  might  get  a  drink  on  the 
quiet  without  your  knowing  anything  about 
it." 

"Yes,"  was  the  triumphant  reply,  "and 
you  came  back  without  entering  a  saloon." 

"But  I  had  to  fight  myself  all  the  time." 

"Didn't  I  know  it?  I  waited  for  your  re- 
turn in  an  agony  of  suspense — I  followed 
you  in  my  mind  every  step  of  the  way.  But 
when  I  let  you  go  out  alone,  I  had  felt  that 
you  were  strong  enough  to  win.  And  it  was 
the  fight  of  your  life  you  won  that  night, 
my  boy.  That's  why  I  say  you  were  brave — 
stronger  and  braver  than  you  think." 

"I  could  never  have  looked  you  in  the  face 
again,  Donald,  if  I  had  spent  a  nickel  of 
that  dollar  in  a  saloon." 

"That  showed  you  were  fighting  the  real 
fight,  Jimmy — the  fight  to  preserve  your  own 
self-respect.  Self-respect — that  is  the  vital 
thing.  You  came  back  bright  and  happy, 
just  because  you  had  no  reason  to  feel 
ashamed  of  yourself.  It  is  not  what  the 
other  man  thinks  of  you  that  counts.  It's 
what  you  think  of  yourself.  In  the  battle 
of  life,  the  man  who  preserves  his  own  self- 
respect  is  winning  all  the  time.  As  regards 
wealth,  or  what  the  world  calls  success,  he 
may  be  the  under  dog,  but  it  is  better  to  be 
the  under  dog,  feeling  that  you  did  your  best 
to  put  up  a  fight  for  the  right,  than  the  dog 
above  who  knows  he  did  the  wrong.  Success 
at  the  cost  of  self-respect  can  bring  no  real 
happiness.  Life's  so-called  failures  may 
be  the  biggest  heroes  of  us  all." 

"The  failure  the  real  success,"  mused 
Sheldon,  weighing  the  paradox. 

"Provided  his  self-respect  is  intact"  ad- 
monished Donald.  "That  is  the  only  thing 
to  fight  for  every  time,  whether  we  are  reach- 
ing out  for  a  prize  or  striking  back  at  a 
temptation.  And  every  victory  along  those 
lines  strengthens  a  man's  character,  and 
makes  him  fitter  for  the  next  test  that  comes 
along.  So  when  you  returned  Monday 
night,  Jimmy,  with  your  sack  of  oranges 
and  your  happy  smile,  I  knew  that  you  had 
won  your  fight,  old  fellow,  and  were  once 
again  a  man." 


"Thank  God  you  trusted  me.     I  see  it  all 


now. 
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I'm  proud  of  you,  boy.  But  now  we 
are  not  going  to  talk  another  word  about 
mistakes  that  are  past  and  done  with.  It  is 
the  present  we  have  got  to  attend  to;  and  if 
the  past  only  helps  us  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  golden  opportunities  of  the  present, 
then  all  is  well." 

"I've  been  regretting  many  things  to- 
day" said  Jimmy  wistfully.  "But,  by  the 
Lord,  I'm  going  to  regret  them  no  more," 
he  went  on  with  brightening  look,  as  he 
gripped  the  other's  hand,  "for  it  was  just  my 
own  foolishness  that  brought  you  to  me  as  a 
friend.  I'll  never  be  able  to  thank  you 
enough,  Donald  Brodie." 

"No  thanks  are  needed.  It's  the  big- 
gest pleasure  in  life  to  be  able  to  lend  a 
helping  hand."  Then  a  grave,  sad  look 
came  into  the  speaker's  face  as  he  con- 
tinued: "It's  all  a  case  of  passing  on  the 
good  turn.  God  knows  that  the  good  turn 
was  done  to  me.  That  is  how  we  both  must 
feel,  and  it  will  be  your  chance  next  to  give 
some  poor  fellow  the  lift  that  may  mean  all 
the  difference  between  a  wasted  life  and  a 
happy  and  useful  one." 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  break  in  his  voice, 
the  suspicion  of  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Jimmy  wondered,  but  instinctively  shrank 
from  pursuing  a  subject  that  could  cause  such 
painful  emotions.  He  got  back  to  matter- 
of-fact  things  at  once. 

"Then  after  supper  we'll  go  to  the  Plant- 
ers Hotel  and  pack  my  belongings.  You'll 
come  with  me?" 

"Sure"  assented  Brodie.  He  had  now  re- 
covered himself,  and  he  was  glancing  around 
the  modest-sized  room.  "But  I  fancy  those 
tnmks  of  yours  will  have  to  go  into  cold 
storage." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  want"  laughed 
Jimmy.  "I  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  very  sight 
of  many  things.  I'm  going  to  start  out  on 
nev/  lines.     Wait,  till  you  sec,  old  man." 

Donald  nodded  encouragingly,  and  to- 
gether they  descended  to  ^i^s.  Brodie  and 
their  waiting  supper. 

It  was  close  upon  nine  o'clock  when  they 
reached  the  Planters  Hotel.  At  sight  of 
young  Sheldon  the  bellboy  at  the  end  of  the 
bench  eagerly  slid  across  thelloor  of  the  hall. 
But  the  guest  had  not  even  a  satchel  to  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  obsequious  attention.  He 
walked  up  to  the  clerk,  and  asked  for  the 
key  of  his  room.    He  got  it,  together  with 
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an  envelope  that  had  been  lying  beside  the 
key  in  the  numbered  pigeonhole.  This 
he  thrust  carelessly  into  his  pocket,  un- 
opened, and  accompanied  by  Donald,  took 
the  elevator  for  upstairs. 

Jimmy  glanced  around  the  apartment 
with  an  air  of  determination. 

"If  you'll  make  yourself  comfortable  in 
an  easy-chair,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "I  won't 
be  long  in  stowing  this  stuff  away." 

He  flimg  open  the  lid  of  a  commodious 
Saratoga  trunk,  and  the  first  thing  he  swept 
into  its  yawning  cavity  was  the  richly  flow- 
ered Japanese  dressing  gown  hanging  across 
the  foot-rail  of  the  bed.  He  cast  a  side- 
glance  at  Donald,  in  evident  uneasiness  at 
being  caught  in  the  possession  of  such 
sybaritic  apparel.  But  his  friend  was  read- 
ing an  evening  newspaper  he  had  bought  on 
his  way  to  the  hotel,  and  Jimmy  proceeded 
silently  with  his  task.  He  emptied  closet 
and  bureau,  working  swiftly  yet  showing 
habitual  neatness,  for  he  folded  each  gar- 
ment with  care  before  consigning  it  to  the 
oblivion  of  the  Saratoga.  The  latter  had 
now  been  filled,  and  a  large  leather  kit-bag 
was  receiving  the  odds  and  ends  of  his 
wardrobe.  Judicious  selection  was  at  the 
same  time  being  made,  for  a  number  of 
articles  were  being  bestowed  in  a  grip  laid 
open  on  a  table. 

At  last  Jimmy  paused.  'Tm  taking  a 
few  things,  of  course,"  he  remarked,  dis- 
tracting Brodie's  attention  from  his  news- 
paper. "But  how  about  this?  Don't  you  think 
I  should  keep  out  my  sister's  photograph?" 

"Assuredly"  said  Donald,  looking  up. 
Sheldon  had  a  folding  case  of  morocco 
leather  in  his  hand. 

"There  are  two  pictures,"  he  ccmtinucd, 
with  some  hesitation  in  his  voice.  **My 
sister's,  and  that  of — her  chum — a  very 
old  family  friend.    Have  a  look." 

And  into  his  companion's  hands  he  passed 
the  red  leather  holder. 

Donald  could  not  restrain  a  murmur  of 
admiration.  He  had  never  before  seen  two 
more  beautiful  faces,  each  full  of  character 
as  wdl  as  fair  to  look  upon. 

"The  dark  one  is  my  sister  Leslie"  ex- 
plained Jimmy  quietly.  **Thc  girl  in  white 
is  her  friend — ^Norah  Carew." 

"Norah !" — it  was  the  name  Jimmy  had 
called  out  again  and  again  in  his  restless 
dreaming.     But  Donald  gave  no  sign. 

"The  photographs  are  certainly  veiy 
fine"  was  his  only  comment.    "Th^^  «    ' 


give  a  touch  of  home  to  your  room.  Shall 
I  put  it  here?"  he  added  as,  rising  to  his 
feet,  he  folded  the  case  and  laid  it  in  the 
grip.  "This  is  the  valise  you  are  taking, 
eh?" 

'* Right  you  are." 

"And,  Jimmy,"  continued  Donald,  laying 
a  hand  on  the  young  fellow's  arm,  "I  know 
that  you  have  had  a  quarrel  with  your 
father.  But  all  that  is  going  to  end.  Have 
you  no  picture,  too,  of  the  old  man?" 

"Yes,  I  have."  And,  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, he  produced  a  companion  morocco 
case  from  the  bureau  drawer  whence  the 
other  had  come.  Without  comment  he 
handed  it  to  Donald. 

The  latter  scrutinized  the  handsome 
countenance  of  a  man  of  about  sixty  years, 
its  most  noticeable  features  the  white, 
neatly  trimmed  Vandyke  beard,  and  the 
calm,  resolute  eyes. 

"By  Jove,  sonnie,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
should  be  proud  to  have  such  a  father." 

"And  so  I  am,"  responded  Jimmy, 
turning  aside  to  hide  the  emotion  on  his 
face.  "I've  known  all  along  that  I  was  in 
the  wrong.  My  dad  is  the  bravest  and 
finest  old  fellow  in  all  the  world." 

"We'll  take  this  picture,  also,"  said  Don- 
ald, placing  the  holder  above  the  other  in 
the  grip.    "Now,  are  you  about  through?" 

"In  a  minute  or  two.  Tve  got  to  get  my 
check-book,  and  I  guess  this  is  my  hotel  bill." 

While  speaking  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  envelope  he  had  received  from  the  clerk 
downstairs. 

Sheldon  seated  himself  at  a  writing  table, 
a  drawer  of  which  he  unlocked.  Then  he 
opened  the  envelope. 

"Whew  I"  After  the  whistle  of  surprise 
came  an  interval  of  silence. 

At  last  he  rose,  looking  flushed  and  crest- 
fallen. 

"Oreat  Scott,  Donald,  I've  been  spending 
money  in  St.  Louis  to  beat  the  l>and.  I  had 
no  idea  I  had  blown  in  so  much.  I've  never 
told  you,  but  1  lost  my  watch  and  pocket- 
book  the  night  before  I  met  you — I've  been 
too  damned  ashamed  of  myself  to  confess." 

"Well,  there  is  nothing  so  bad  but  it 
might  be  worse,  Jimmy,**  was  the  quiet 
reply,  given  in  the  kindliest  of  tones  and 
with  the  kindliest  of  smiles.  "You're  not 
short,  are  you,  for  your  bill?" 

"No,  I  can  just  make  it.  But  I  won't 
have  fivG  dollars  left  to  tip  the  bell-hops." 

"The  bell-hops  have  undoubtedly  been 
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very  liberally  tipped  already"  laughed 
Donald.    "That  need  not  distress  you." 

"And  I  see  no  other  way  but  to  draw  on 
my  father  for  raUroad  transportation — my 
ticket  was  in  my  pocketbook." 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  both  hands. 

"You  have  no  right  to  draw  on  your 
father"  said  Donald  gravely.  "After  all 
that  has  happened,  this  is  about  the  last 
thing  to  be  thought  of." 

"I  know  it.  I  can't  do  it — ^no,  no,  I  can't 
do  it.    The  very  thought  has  unnerved  me." 

"There's  another  way  out,"  remarked 
Brodie  thoughtfully,  rising  and  slowly  pac- 
ing the  room.  "How  far  have  you  to  go  to 
get  home?" 

"To  San  Francisco,"  replied  Jimmy, 
sitting  up. 

"How  much  is  the  fare  there?" 

"Haven't  the  remotest  idea.  My  ticket 
was  a  through  one  from  Paris." 

"I  don't  suppose  we've  the  slightest 
chance  of  recovering  your  stolen  pocket- 
book.  But  a  hundred  dollars  at  the  outside 
will  see  you  home,  and  I  can  put  you  in  the 
way  of  getting  that." 

"How?" 

"By  working.    I  can  find  you  a  job." 

"But  I  never  earned  a  dollar  in  my  life. 
I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  how." 

"I'll  show  you  how.  It  will  take  time, 
however;  it  may  hold  you  to  St.  Louis  for  a 
few  months  instead  of  a  few  days.  But, 
Jimmy,  my  boy,  the  earning  of  that  money 
by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  will  be  the  making 
of  you.  It  will  add  to  your  own  self-respect, 
and  it  will  win  you  back  your  father's  respect  as 
well — I  feel  sure  you  have  never  lost  his  love." 

Sheldon  had  risen  to  his  feet,  his  face  suf- 
fused with  honest  enthusiasm. 

"How  can  it  be  done,  old  man?  Who 
would  employ  a  useless  fellow  like  me?" 
And  in  his  sense  of  worthlessness  he  held 
out  his  dainty  white  hands. 

"Leave  that  to  me.  You  know  I  am  the 
master-mechanic  at  a  terra-cotta  and  tOe  fac- 
tory. There's  a  boy  there  in  line  for  promo- 
tion, and  I  can  get  you  his  job  at  the  pug- 
mill." 

"The  pug-mill !   What  the  deuce  is  that?" 

"The  man  at  the  pug-mill  breaks  oflF  the 
chunks  of  kneaded  and  moistened  clay,  and 
places  them  on  a  traveling  belt.  Could  you 
manage  to  do  that?" 

"Don't  look  very  difficult,  does  it?"  he 
sred  with  a  rueful  little  laugh. 
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"Could  you  stick  it  out  ten  hours  a  day — 
fifty-five  hours  a  week,  allowing  for  the  short 
day  on  Saturday?" 

"That  sounds  rather  harder." 

"But  it  will  be  the  finest  discipline  you 
ever  had.  And  you'll  earn  twenty  cents  an 
hour — eleven  dollars  per  week." 

"Oh,  lor',"  exclaimed  Jimmy,  in  dismal 
dismay.  "Then  when  am  I  going  to  get 
back  to  San  Francisco?" 

"When  you  have  saved  one  himdred  dol- 
lars, dollar  by  dollar,  out  of  your  pay,"  re- 
plied Brodie,  putting  both  his  hands  on  the 
other's  shoulders,  holding  him  at  arm's 
length,  and  looking  resolutely  into  his  eyes; 
"when  you  have  made  yourself  once  more  a 
man,  Jimmy,  and  can  meet  your  father  and 
your  sister  again  with  some  pride  in  your 
own  heart,  with  the  consciousness  that 
you  have  done  at  least  a  little  to  deserve 
their  forgiveness  and  esteem." 

For  a  moment  the  youth  wavered.  But 
at  last  he  straightened  himself  with  an  air 
of  determination. 

"Donald,  I'll  take  that  pug-mill  job,"  he 
cried,  grasping  his  friend's  hand.  "I'll  take 
it.  I  want  your  good  opinion,  too,  as  well 
as  theirs.  I'm  ready  to  go  with  you  to  the 
factory  tomorrow  morning." 

"Monday  will  do"  replied  Brodie.  "Be- 
tween now  and  then  you  must  write  home, 
and  ease  your  folks'  anxious  minds  by  let- 
ting them  know  that  you  are  well  and 
happy — for  you've  got  to  be  happy  in  your 
work,  Jimmy,  if  you're  to  go  through  with 
the  task  that  lies  ahead." 

CHAPTER  V 

IRRECONCILABLE 

NO  RAH,  I've  got  news  for  you. 
There's  a  letter  from  Jimmy  at  last !" 

"Oh,  I'm  so  thankful!  Where  is  he, 
Leslie?     Safe  and  well?" 

"He  is  in  St.  Louis  and  appears  to  be  all 
right.  His  letter  is  a  very  long  one,  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  strange  one.  That  is  why 
I  telephoned  to  you  to  come  round  an  hour 
before  dinner,  so  that  we  could  talk  over 
things  before  the  others  arrive." 

The  girls  were  in  what  Leslie  called  her 
"den,"  a  dainty  boudoir  upstairs,  with  pink 
hangings  and  upholster}',  and  the  coziest  of 
cozy  comers  in  a  big  window-recess  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  harbor.  Away  be- 
low were  the  twinkling  lights  of  city  and 
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shipping.  Norah  had  already  settled  her- 
self in  this  accustomed  nook.  Leslie  drew 
down  the  shades,  and  then,  taking  a  goodly- 
sized  bunch  of  papers  from  a  bureau,  joined 
her  friend. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Norah.  "The 
manuscript  of  a  novel?" 

"In  a  sense  that's  just  what  it  is.  Jimmy 
has  a  very  remarkable  storj'to  tell.  He  spent 
nearly  a  whole  Sunday  in  writing  to  me." 

"Making  up  for  lost  time,  and  the  many 
letters  he  ought  to  have  written  long  ago," 
said  Norah,  with  a  determined  little  nod  of 
disapproval.  Now  that  she  was  assured  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  long-lost  prodigal,,  she 
was  getting  prepared  to  pass  his  conduct  in 
review. 

"Well,  dear,  we  won't  rake  up  past  griev- 
ances; I  think  after  the  penitent  way  in 
which  Jimmy  writes,  this  is  the  best  spirit 
in  which  to  meet  his  overtures  for  reconcilia- 
tion. We  have  just  got  to  forgive  him  for 
all  the  anxiety  he  has  caused." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head.  "That  may  be  all  right 
for  you,  his  sister.  But  I  have  to  hear 
where  he  has  been  and  what  he  has  to  say 
for  himself.  And  why  didn't  he  write  to  me 
as  weU?" 

"He  sends  you  an  affectionate  message, 
and  begs  me  to  plead  with  you  not  to  think 
too  badly  of  him." 

"Well,  we  shall  see.  I'm  all  attention." 
And  Norah,  with  downcast  eyes,  began  care- 
fully to  adjust  the  folds  of  her  skirt. 

Leslie,  paying  no  attention  to  the  show  of 
petulance,  spread  out  the  epistle  on  her  lap. 

"He  docs  not  say  very  much  about  his 
travels  abroad"  she  commenced.  "As  we 
already  know,  after  his  high  words  with 
father  he  took  a  boat  for  Japan.  He  spent 
nearly  six  months  there  and  in  China,  also 
visiting  the  Philippines  and  India.  On  the 
whole  he  seems  to  have  made  good  use  of 
hb  time  in  the  Orient.  You  can  read  these 
adventures  later  on;  meanwhile  I  want  to 
get  to  the  St.  Louis  part  of  the  letter." 

Leslie  turned  over  two  of  the  big  (|uarto 
pages,  closely  filled  with  tiny,  neat  writing. 
"From  India  and  Burmah  he  returned  to 
China,  and  after  visiting  Port  Arthur  and 
most  of  the  Manchurian  battlefields,  took 
the  trans-Siberian  railway  for  St.  Peters- 
burg." Another  sheet  was  turned.  "I'm 
not  so  sure  about  him  there  and  at  Moscow ; 
reading  between  the  lines  I  am  afraid  he 
bad  a  pretty  wild  time." 


Norah  looked  up.  Her  lips  were  pressed 
tightly  together,  her  eyes  looked  quite  stem. 
But  she  did  not  interrupt. 

"I  think  we'll  pass  over  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France,"  continued  Leslie,  giving  the 
go-by  to  a  few  more  pages.  "Then  he  went 
back  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  ulti- 
mately got  to  England,  with  a  final  return 
visit  to  Paris,  and  then  home  to  America." 

A  great  gulp  came  from  Norah's  throat. 

"I'll  never  forgive  him,"  she  cried,  throw- 
ing an  arm  on  the  window-sill,  and  burying 
her  face  in  her  sleeve.  "That  is  just  the 
tour  we  were  to  make  together — some  day." 
Her  heaving  shoulders  told  that  she  was 
in  tears. 

Leslie  bent  over  the  sobbing  girl. 

"But,  Norah,  dear,  you  must  remember 
that  you  also  sent  him  away.  You  gave  him 
up — you  told  him  you  didn't  care  whether 
he  went  or  stayed." 

"What  else  could  I  have  done  at  that 
time?" 

"I  know,  oh  I  I  know.  You  were  per- 
fectly justified.  I  merely  remind  you  that 
he  only  took  you  at  your  word  in  roaming 
about  as  he  did." 

"I  never  meant  it — he  should  have  known 
I  never  meant  it." 

"Well,  my  dear,  don't  make  yourself 
miserable  about  it  now.  We  both  know 
that  after  his  quarrel  with  father,  and — 
shall  we  say? — his  misunderstanding  with 
you,  he  went  oflF  in  a  fit  of  bad  temper  and 
the  l)lues.  And  we  also  know  how  very 
easily  he  falls  under  the  influence  of  wild 
companions,  of  whom  there  would  be 
plenty  wherever  he  went." 

"That's  just  the  reason  why  he  should 
have  remained  here,"  exclaimed  Norah 
with  returning  indignation,  as  she  brushed 
away  her  tears. 

"But  it's  all  over  now,  sweetheart.  It 
was  an  awful  temptation  for  a  boy  like 
Jimmy  to  have  command  over  so  much 
money.  He  admits  he  flung  it  away  with 
lx)th  hands." 

"What  do  I  care  about  the  horrid  money?" 

"I  know  you  don't,  but  I  am  only  tr}'ing 
my  best  to  plead  Jimmy's  cause — to  find 
some  little  excuse  for  the  bad  break  he 
made.  I'll  have  a  hard  enough  task  to 
soften  papa's  heart.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  help  me  do  that,  little  girl." 

Norah. P  "^an,  fleeting  smile,  like 

the  first  hine  through  drifting 

rain-dr 
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"I  suppose  rU  have  to,  Leslie,"  she  said. 
"I've  an  idea  that  Mr.  Sheldon  won't  for- 
give Jimmy  unless  I  forgive  him  first." 

"Perhaps  you'll  feel  all  the  more  willing  to 
forgive,  when  you  read  what  has  happened 
in  St.  Louis.  There  he  has  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  very  fine  man— ^ne  who  seems 
to  me  to  be  really  a  most  remarkable  man.  To 
begin  with — Jimmy  is  on  the  water-wagon." 

"And  high  time,  too.  I  used  to  tell  him 
it  was  his  only  chance  to  do  justice  to  him- 
self.   Then  who  is  this  man?" 

There  was  just  a  touch  of  antagonism  in 
the  tone  of  her  query — the  faint  suggestion 
of  resentment  that  another  should  have 
succeeded  where  she  herself  had  failed. 

"His  name  is  Donald  Brodie.  He  is  a 
mechanic  in  a  terra-cotta  factory." 

"A  mechanic !  Well,  for  the  land's  sake !" 
There  was  now  a  real  look  of  injured  pride 
on  the  pretty  face — real  and  disdainful 
bitterness  in  the  voice. 

"A  master-mechanic,  I  should  have  said" 
corrected  Leslie.  "Foreman  in  charge  of 
the  machinery,  I  take  it,  and  therefore  a  man 
superior  enough  to  be  singled  out  among  his 
fellows.  And  quite  young  yet — Jimmy 
thinks  not  more  than  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight." 

"Even  if  he  is  a  foreman,  he  is  nothing 
but  a  common  working  man  all  the  same." 

"Yes,  but  don't  let  us  forget  that  it  is  he 
who  has  put  Jimmy  straight  at  last.  Rich 
and  spendthrift  companions  were  the  chief 
cause  of  his  foolishness.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  but  feel  my  heart  go  out  in  gratitude 
toward  this — common  working  man." 

She  repeated  the  other's  words,  slowly  and 
with  a  subtle  emphasis. 

"No  doubt  I  have  been  unjust"  said 
Norah  with  some  little  contriteness.  "But 
let  me  hear  something  more  about  this  Mr. 
Brodie.  What  makes  you  think  him  so 
very  remarkable?" 

"Jimmy's  own  letter,"  replied  Leslie, 
touching  the  pages  on  her  lap.  "He  writes 
more  about  Donald  Brodie  than  about  all 
his  travels  abroad.  He  declares  him  to  be 
the  most  splendid  fellow  he  ever  met,  and 
wants  me  to  understand  why  he  has  formed 
this  high  opinion.  Jimmy  does  not  spare 
himself  in  telling  me  how  he  came  under 
Brodie's  care.  I  feel  inclined,  though,  to 
spare  both  him  and  myself  to  you,  Norah 
dear,"  she  continued  sadly,  covering  her 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  painful  picture. 
"It    was   just    another   occasion    of    tipsy 


irresponsibility,  when  this  strong  man  inter- 
vened, and  reached  forth  a  saving  hand." 

She  paused  for  a  moment;  her  companion 
remained  in  silent  listening. 

"But  that  is  all  over  now,  I  think," 
Leslie  resumed,  brightly  and  cheerfully. 
"Mr.  Brodie  took  him  to  his  home,  where 
his  mother,  a  kindly  old  soul,  a  Scottish 
woman,  nursed  him  back  to  health  and 
self-respect.  That's  where  Jimmy  is  at  the 
present  time." 

Her  eyes  met  Norah 's. 

"Well  then,  we've  got  to  get  him  back  to 
San  Francisco  at  once"  remarked  the  latter. 
"Who  else  are  in  the  family?" 

"Gh,  she  is  a  widow,  and  this  is  her  only 
son — her  only  child,"  she  added,  for  in 
Norah 's  glance  there  was  still  unsatisfied 
questioning. 

"If  Jimmy  needs  nursing,  it  should  be 
here — in  his  own  home,"  was  the  decisive 
rejoinder. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Norah.  That  is  precisely 
the  question  I  wanted  to  talk  over  with  you. 
Of  course  I  should  like  to  have  Jimmy  home 
again.  But  he  is  determined  to  remain 
where  he  is  for  a  time,  and  I  don't  know  but 
that  this  may  be  the  very  wisest  course." 

"But  surely  he  has  been  long  enough 
away  already." 

"Norah,  listen,  dear.  Jimmy  did  not 
have  all  the  chances  of  good  home  influences 
that  most  boys  enjoy.  When  my  dear 
mama  died" — she  glanced  at  a  framed 
picture  hanging  on  the  wall — "I  was  only  a 
little  girl  of  ten.  But  her  last  words  to  me 
were  to  be  a  mother  to  *her  Jimmy  boy' — 
that's  what  she  called  him." 

It  was  Leslie  now  who  was  weeping,  and 
Norah  who  had  the  role  of  comforter. 

"There,  now,  honey,  and  haven't  you 
been  a  good  mother  to  Jimmy  all  the  time?" 

"I  tried  to  be,  but  I  am  afraid  I  had  no 
real  mother  influence- over  him.  He  grew 
up  a  little  wilful,  and  you  know  how,  after 
he  went  through  college,  the  wilfulness  had 
changed  to  wildness,  and  how  terribly  stern 
our  father  became.  He  was  too  engrossed 
in  the  plant,  too  impatient  of  everj'thing 
outside  business  aflFairs,  to  give  Jimmy  much 
attention — I  don't  think  he  ever  understood 
the  boy.  And  then  dear  old  daddy  holds  so 
strictly  to  his  own  sense  of  duty  that  Jimmy's 
escapades,  and  his  refusal  to  settle  down  to 
hard  work  right  away — oh,  you  know  it  all, 
Norah.  Why  should  I  speak  like  this?"  And 
she  hid  her  tear-stained  face  in  her  hands. 
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"YeSf  Leslie  dear,  I  know  it  all.  And 
that  is  why  I  have  always  tried  to  excuse 
Jimmy.  But  there,  he  is  going  to  give  us  no 
more  anxiety  now." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  Leslie,  regaining  her 
habitual  self-control.  "I  sincerely  hope  so, 
and  somehow  I  believe  absolutely  in 
Jimmy's  promises  this  time.  But  these 
promises  have  come,  I  can  see,  because  of 
the  strong  will  of  another  man,  aided  by 
the  goodness  and  care  of  that  man's  mother. 
It  is  these  Brodies,  mother  and  son,  who 
seem  to  have  changed  Jimmy's  whole 
nature,  bringing  him  to  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  himself  and  to  others  such  as  he 
has  never  had  before.  Now,  don't  you  see 
what's  in  my  mind?  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  leave  him  in  his  present  susceptible  mood 
under  these  good  influences  as  long  as  pos- 
sible— ^to  encourage  him  to  remain  in  St. 
Louis  rather  than  to  use  pressure  to  bring 
him  home?" 

"I  begin  to  understand." 

"Wait,  I  want  you  to  read  some  of  the 
things  Jimmy  tells  me  about  this  new  friend, 
Donald  Brodie.  It  will  help  you  to  appre- 
ciate the  man's  character,  and  to  make  your 
faith  in  him  as  strong  as  the  almost  im- 
pulsive faith  I  already  feel."  Leslie  was 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  letter.  "See 
here,"  she  said,  selecting  a  couple  of  sheets. 
"Just  read  this  description  of  what  Jimmy 
callsr-'A  Night  at  Brodie's  Coffee  Club.'  " 

With  gathered  brows  and  earnest  look, 
Norah  settled  herself  to  read  the  pages 
placed  in  her  hand,  while  Leslie  searched 
through  the  rest  of  the  voluminous  epistle 
for  the  next  passage  to  submit. 

"Isn't  that  fine?"  exclaimed  Norah,  glanc- 
ing up  when  she  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
co£fee  club  episode.  "He  sure  is  a  splendid 
man.  And  doesn't  Jimmy  tell  the  story  in 
great  shape?" 

"I  never  knew  him  to  write  like  that  be- 
fore. It  just  shows  how  his  whole  heart  has 
been  stirred — his  whole  being  changed. 
Now  let  me  explain,"  continued  Leslie, 
another  selected  page  in  her  hand.  **It 
appears  that  this  man  Brodie  spends  at 
least  one  hour  every  night  in  solid  reading — 
not  trash,  but  some  really  valuable  book. 
Jimmy  says  that  no  matter  how  hard  he 
may  have  toiled  all  day,  how  late  he  may 
have  been  kept  by  other  things,  such  as  this 
work  among  the  newspaper  boys,  no  matter 
how  early  he  may  have  to  be  up  in  the 
morning,    Brodie   makes   this   rule   of   an 


hour's  reading  an  inflexible  one.  In  fact  he 
holds  that  the  only  chance  to  increase  one's 
knowledge  day  by  day  is  to  adopt  such  a 
rule  and  stay  by  it.  Now,  to  show  you  the 
thoroughness  of  the  man,  the  very  first 
night  Jimmy  came  to  know  about  this,  he 
had  found  Brodie  poring  over  a  history  of 
India.  And  why?  Simply  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  newspaper  stories  of  lamentable 
conditions  in  India  today.  But  there,  read 
for  yourself;  Jimmy  writes  the  whole  story, 
and  really  it  strikes  me  as  a  veritable  flash- 
light into  a  man's  character,  almost  into  his 
very  soul." 

Again  the  one  girl  read  in  silence  a 
closely  lettered  page,  while  the  other  turned 
over  the  remaining  sheets  of  correspondence. 

"It  is  all  very  wonderful"  murmiured 
Norah.  "I  never  before  heard  of  a  working 
man  like  that." 

"Doubtless  there  are  plenty  others  in  the 
working  world.  But  you  and  I,  Norah, 
don't  know  such  men  simply  because  our 
lives  have  never  been  brought  into  real 
contact  with  theirs.  That's  pretty  nearly 
as  Jimmy  himself  feels.  He  says  he  is 
learning  new  things  now,  new  thoughts, 
new  ideas,  every  hour  of  the  waking  day. 
Now,  I  am  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
letter,  but  there's  a  greater  surprise  than 
ever  in  store  for  you." 

"Oh,  you  can't  surprise  me  any  more. 
Come  on,  tell  me." 

"Jimmy,  when  he  wrote,  was  going  to 
start  working  next  morning." 

"Where?" 

"At  the  terra-cotta  plant  where  Mr. 
Brodie  is  foreman." 

"What  does  Jimmy  know  about  terra- 
cotta? What  use  will  he  be  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  business?" 

"He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management.  He  begins  as  a  common 
laborer — at  the  pug-mill." 

"A  common  laborer!  And  what  in  the 
name  of  mercy  is  a  pug-mill?" 

"It  moistens  and  kneads  the  clay,  which 
the  man  in  charge  cuts  into  lumps — so 
he  explains." 

"Jimmy  Sheldon  do  work  like  that — our 
Jimmy — smearing  his  hands  and  his  clothes 
with  the  dirty  stuff.     Impossible !" 

"He  was  to  start  in  next  morning  at  seven 
o'clock.  And  he  was  just  going  to  give  me 
some  correct  notions  about  the  dignity  of 
labor  h  la  Donald  Brodie  when  the  said 
Donald    Brodie    intervened    thu  ~f 
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afternoon,  made  him  close  his  letter,  and 
carried  him  off  to  a  baseball  game.'' 

"Then  he's  happy  at  the  prospect?" 

"Quite  happy,  he  says.  Never  felt  so 
happy  before." 

Norah  gave  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"The  idea!"  she  said  disdainfully.  "And 
how  long  is  this  delightful  mud-pie  job  to 
last?" 

"Until  he  saves  a  hundred  dollars  to 
bring  him  home." 

"How  ridiculous,  Leslie!  Til  send  him 
the  hundred  dollars.  Or  youUl  send  it  to 
him — that  would  be  better,  and  I'll  con- 
tribute. But  of  course  this  must  be  strictly 
between  ourselves,  or  he  would  be  offended." 

"You  don't  quite  comprehend,  dear," 
said  Leslie,  patiently.  "Jimmy  does  not  say 
so,  but  I  can  gather  what  he  means.  He  is 
going  to  save  that  money  by  way  of  self- 
discipline.  His  pay  will  be  only  eleven  dol- 
lars a  week,  but" — 

"Less  than  fifty  dollars  a  month!"  inter- 
rupted Norah.  "If  Jimmy  is  going  to  save 
a  hundred  dollars  out  of  that  princely  salary, 
he  won't  be  back  to  San  Francisco  before 
Halley's  comet  returns." 

"Well,  I  confess  that  the  task  seems  to  me 
an  impossible  one.  But  we  can  at  least 
await  the  development  of  events  and  see 
what  happens." 

"Nonsense,  Leslie.  The  poor  boy  is  dead 
broke,  and  is  too  proud  to  write  to  his  father 
for  money.  We'll  telegraph  that  hundred 
dollars  tomorrow,  or  better  still  two  hundred, 
and  he'll  be  home  within  four  or  five  days, 
make  no  mistake." 

"I  don't  think  so"  was  Leslie's  composed 
reply  as  she  rearranged  and  folded  the  bulky 
letter.  "Nor,  as  I  said  before,  do  I  think  it 
would  be  the  wisest  plan.  But  I'll  hear 
tonight  what  father  has  to  say.  Now,  I 
guess  you  had  better  fix  your  hair;  it's  all 
mussed  up.  In  another  minute  the  gong 
will  be  ringing." 

Downstairs  Mr.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Wilming- 
ton, and  Norah 's  aunt.  Miss  Octavia  C^arew, 
a  plump  and  pleasant-faced  old  lady  on  the 
shady  side  of  sixty,  were  awaiting  the  young 
hostess.  With  the  sounding  of  the  gong  the 
informal  little  party  of  five  was  assembled. 

During  the  progress  of  dinner  Leslie 
more  than  once  attentively  regarded  her 
father.  He  seemed  to  be  more  thoughtful 
and  reserved  than  usual.  Had  he  too  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Jimmy? 

When  coffee  had  been  served  in  the  music- 


room,  Leslie  adroitly  got  Miss  Carew  and 
the  banker  started  at  a  game  of  poker 
patience.  She  had  previously  sent  Norah 
to  the  piano,  whence  the  softly-played  har- 
mony of  Wolfram's  song  from  Tannhauser, 
"Sweet  Evening  Star,"  was  floating 
through  the  room. 

Leslie  had  her  father  now  cornered  and 
alone.  Her  bow  was  strung,  and  she  shot 
her  arrow  straight  at  the  mark. 

"I  have  had  a  letter  from  Jimmy"  she 
said. 

"So  have  I"  he  replied  with  a  snap  of  his 
determined  jaws. 

"Don't  you  think  we  should  bring  him 
home,  papa  dear?"  she  quietly  pleaded. 

"Not  on  your  life.  A  pug-mill  job  at 
twenty  cents  an  hour  is  just  about  his  size." 

He  smiled  grimly,  he  had  spoken  gruffly, 
and  Leslie  searched  anxiously  but  in  vain 
for  some  kindliness  in  his  eyes.  She  laid  a 
hand  on  his. 

"So  you  consider  it  will  be  best  for  him  to 
remain  in  St.  Louis?"  she  asked  timidly  and 
giving  the  gentlest  possible  interpretation 
to  his  words. 

"I  don't  care  two  bits  what  he  does.  I've 
got  to  learn  yet  that  he  is  capable  of  holding 
down  any  job."  ' 

"Oh,  daddy,  you  will  surely  answer  his 
letter?" 

"There  need  be  no  hurry  about  that.  It 
took  him  nearly  two  years  to  write  to  me." 

"But  he  is  sorry  now — he  asks  to  be  for- 
given." 

"Yes,  in  the  usual  way,  professing  to  be 
on  the  water-wagon  and  dropping  a  mild 
hint  that  a  hundred  dollars  would  come  in 
handy  to  bring  him  home." 

"But  he  is  going  to  save  it  himself,  father 
— pay  his  own  way  to  San  Francisco." 

"Oh,  I've  been  up  against  begging  letters 
of  that  kind  before." 

"Father,  father!"  protested  Leslie. 

"Not  from  him,  of  course,  but  from  others. 
The  man  who  is  always  goipi^  to  do  something 
is  an  adventurer  or  a  sham — the  words  arc 
the  glib  stock-in-trade  of  the  whole  con- 
temptible crew." 

"But  if  he  earns  and  saves  that  hundred 
dollars,  papa" — 

"The  age  of  miracles  will  have  returned" 
he  interjected. 

"If  he  comes  home,  a  year  hence  let  it  he, 
on  the  water-wagon" — 

"My  dear  Leslie,  don't  be  a  simple  little 
fool.    The  water-wagon  may  sound  all  ver}' 
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wdl  for  a  few  days.  He's  probably  back  on 
the  distiller's  dray  by  now." 

"No,  no.  He  is  being  helped  to  keep  his 
good  resolutions.  He  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  strong,  kind  friend." 

''Then  let  him  stick  to  his  strong,  kind 
friend — ^yes,  one  of  those  slick  and  plausible 
fdlows,  no  doubt,  as  Wilmington  suggests, 
who,  knowing  that  his  protdg^  is  a  rich  man's 
son,  has  his  own  ulterior  objects  to  serve." 

Mr.  Sheldon  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
Leslie  followed  his  example. 

^K^lmington,  watching  them  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eyes,  and  straining  his  ears, 
must  have  caught  the  concluding  words,  or 
at  least  divined  the  tenor  of  the  conversation 
from  the  father's  stem  face  and  the  daugh- 
ter's look  of  distress. 

"Oh,  I  cannot  believe  that,"  murmured 
Leslie,  clasping  her  hands  to  suppress  her 
feelings. 

But  Mr.  Sheldon,  taking  a  cigar  from  the 
box  beside  the  coffee-tray,  strode  from  the 
room. 

"A  busted  royal  flush,  Miss  Carew,"  said 
Wilmington  with  a  bland  and  contented 
smile,  as  his  opponent  turned  and  ruefully 
surveyed  her  last  card.  "Desperate  chances 
do  not  often  succeed.    Isn't  that  so,  Leslie?" 

But  Leslie,  passing  the  card-table,  made 
no  reply.  She  vaguely  understood  that  in 
the  more  or  less  enigmatic  remark  a  cruel 
thrust  was  intended  for  Jimmy,  who  had 
always  been  at  loggerheads  Nnth  the  banker 
in  the  old  days. 

She  was  whispering  in  Norah's  ear, 
while  the  Tannhauser  music  uninterruptedly 
rippled  on.  It  was  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus 
that  was  now  being  played. 

"Father  is  relentless,  Fm  afraid.  And 
we'll  have  to  fight  Mr.  Wilmington's  preju- 
dices as  well." 

"Why  should  he  be  always  butting  in?" 
asked  Norah,  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  darted  a 
swift  glance  of  angry  contempt  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  card-players.  And  the  plaintive 
song  of  the  passing  pilgrims  suddenly 
changed  into  the  confused  whirring  clamor 
of  the  seductive  sirens. 

Wilmington,  while  he  shuflled  the  cards, 
was  covertly  watching  the  girls  at  the  piano. 

He  caught  Norah's  resentful  glance,  he 
dimly  understood  the  threat  of  war  con- 
veyed by  the  tumultuous  music.  But  his  smile 
was  suave  and  complacent  as  ever  when  he 


laid  down  the  deck  before  Miss  Carew.  It 
was  his  turn  for  the  count. 

"Cut,  please,"  he  said. 

"I  hope  you'll  get  a  bob-tafl  flush  just  like 
mine"  remarked  the  old  lady  sweetly  whfle 
she  diWded  the  pack. 

"We'll  win  out  for  Jimmy,  Leslie  dear," 
murmured  the  young  musician,  as  the 
siren  spells  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  the 
chant  of  the  pilgrims  wending  their  on- 
ward way  swelled  forth  again,  subdued  by 
distance  but  more  than  ever  ringing  with 
joyful  triumph. 

CHAPTER  VI 

BY  THE  SWEAT  OF  HIS  BROW 

YOUNG  Sheldon  was  duly  installed 
at  the  pug-mill  in  the  big  terra-cotta 
plant.  His  predecessor  in  ofiice  moved  up 
to  another  department,  where  he  became  a 
presser — the  man  who  puts  the  clay  into  the 
molds.  Jimmy  had  missed  just  one  rung  of 
the  ladder,  the  lowermost  of  all;  he  had  not 
begun  as  a  wheeler,  loading  the  dry  clay  into 
a  barrow,  feeding  it  to  the  grinding  pan,  and 
thence  transferring  the  powdered  material  to 
the  mixer  where  it  takes  up  the  proper  pro* 
portion  of  water. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  manufacturing 
process  that  Jimmy's  job  came  in.  The 
pug-mill  squeezed  out  the  mixed  and  mob- 
tened  clay  in  a  cylindrical  roll  about  afoot  in 
diameter,  and  at  the  outlet  stood  Jinmiy, 
operating  a  pivoted  wire  that  was  brought 
down  like  a  fme  knife-blade  at  intervab  of 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds  and  dinded  the 
protruding  roll  into  convenient  lengths.  The 
severed  lumps  dropped  onto  a  conveyer 
belt,  by  which  they  descended  into  cool  cel- 
lars, where  the  clay  had  to  be  ripened  or 
seasoned  under  a  covering  of  dampened  biu:- 
lap  until,  after  several  months,  it  passed  to 
the  molding  department. 

On  the  Monday  morning  when  he  started 
in  Jimmy  had  been  brought  to  the  plant  by 
Donald  half  an  hour  before  work  began,  and 
had  been  conducted  over  several  depart- 
ments so  that  he  might  have  an  intelligent 
idea  of  what  his  duties  reaUy  meant.  After 
a  time  he  would  have  opportunities  to  watch 
the  men  engaged  in  the  most  skilled  oper- 
ations of  all — the  mold-makers  constructing 
the  molds  in  plaster  and  working  from  the 
architect's  blueprints,  the  oven-men 
to  a  knowledge  of  temperatures  ax 
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dilation  of  superheated  air,  and  the  model- 
ers, true  artists  these,  fashioning  the  floral 
scrolls  and  figiire  designs  that  would  ulti- 
mately,  in  some  dty  perhaps  a  thousand 
miles  away,  decorate  the  great  building,  the 
outer  facing  of  which  was  here  being  made, 
every  single  piece  that  was  modeled,  molded 
and  fired  having  its  nimibered  place  in  the 
construction  plan. 

The  manufacture  of  tiles  in  every  variety 
of  coloring  and  design  was  carried  on  in  a 
separate  section  of  the  works,  and  later  on, 
as  Donald  promised,  Jimmy  would  be  ini- 
tiated into  these  processes  as  well. 

Meanwhile  his  post  of  duty  was  at  the 
pug-mill,  and  there  on  the  Saturday  morning 
toward  the  close  of  his  first  week  of  work  he 
stood,  quiedy  intent  upon  his  job.  The 
physical  fatigue  of  the  earlier  days  had 
passed — Jimmy  no  longer  felt  the  small  of 
his  back  like  to  break  at  the  end  of  the  ten- 
hour  working  day  during  which  he  had  to 
stand  erect  and  virtually  in  one  position. 
The  mental  strain,  too,  of  continuous  al- 
though purely  mechanical  attention  had 
worn  itself  off;  he  had  no  longer  to  force  him- 
self by  stern  control  to  stick  to  his  task  of 
deadly  dull  routine.  On  the  first  afternoon 
he  had  almost  shrieked  aloud  at  times.  All 
that  feeling  was  now  gone,  and  this  Saturday 
morning  he  was  working  away,  contentedly 
slicing  the  never-ending  cylinder  of  moving 
day,  which  had  become  to  him  a  sort  of 
living  creature,  a  giant  anaconda  to  be  sev- 
ered at  each  vertebral  section  in  the  interests 
of  human  progress  and  happiness. 

For  during  this  commencing  week  at  the 
pug-mill  Jimmy  had  already  become  some- 
thing of  a  philosopher.  He  had  ample  time 
day  after  day  to  ruminate  on  the  things 
which  Donald  Brodie's  evening  conversa- 
tions were  teaching  him.  Here  was  he  now, 
one  who  had  hitherto  lived  the  typical  life  of 
America's  young  and  idle  rich,  clad  in  over- 
alls that  covered  a  cheap  suit  of  store-dothes, 
his  hands  stained  with  aamp  brown  clay,  his 
very  face  and  hair  smeared  with  the  sticky 
material.  Yet  there  was  content  in  his 
heart  such  as  he  had  never  known  before. 
For  thanks  to  Donald  Brodie  he  had  come 
to  understand  what  the  dignity  of  labor 
really  means.  Frequently  during  the  week, 
while  his  eyes  were  watching  the  extruding 
day  and  his  hands  at  each  proper  moment 
were  bringing  bown  the  giiillotining  wire, 
had  he  pieced   together  in  mind  various 

gments  of  Donald's  philosophy. 


"It  is  not  what  any  one  man  does  that  has 
to  be  considered.  Every  product  of  human 
labor  is  the  combined  work  of  dozens  of  keen 
brains  and  hundreds  of  pairs  of  busy  hands. 
No  one  man  is  the  whole  works;  every  indi- 
^'^dual  has  his  allotted  place  in  the  general 
scheme,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the 
desired  result  is  to  be  attained,  that  each 
should  perform  his  part  conscientiously  and 
effidently.  Stop  the  pug-mill,  Jimmy,  and 
the  whole  terra-cotta  factory  comes  to  a 
stop.  The  skyscraper  in  Chicago  or  Kan- 
sas City  comes  to  a  stop;  the  interior  deco- 
rators can't  start  in  on  their  share  of  the 
work;  contractors  and  architect  tear  their 
own  hair,  and  are  out  for  scalps.  So  you  see 
that  the  man  at  the  pug-mill  controls  the 
whole  job." 

Jimmy  had  laughed  when  this  novel  pres- 
entation of  the  workings  of  the  modem 
industrial  world  had  been  first  made  to  him. 
He  laughed  again  now  at  the  thought  of  the 
man  at  the  pug-mill  controlling  the  job. 
Yet  he  had  come  to  realize  that  his  work  was 
quite  essential  to  the  running  of  the  plant, 
and  he  sliced  away  in  dignified  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact. 

"No  one  man  is  the  whole  works,  Jimmy" 
— the  words  repeated  themselves  in  his 
mind,  for  they  were  a  favorite  saying  of 
Donald's.  "The  mainspring  is  all-essential 
to  the  watch ;  but  so  is  the  tiniest  screw  that 
holds  the  wheels  together.  The  brain  power 
in  the  president's  room  is  the  prime  mover 
toward  success;  but  it  can  be  brought  to 
utter  failure  if  the  ofl&ce-boy  plays  marbles 
on  his  way  to  the  telegraph  station.  Every 
man  and  boy  must  work  together  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  And  the  man  at  the  top 
shouldn't  imagine  that  he  is  running  the 
whole  show,  nor  the  kid  at  the  bottom  think 
himself  of  no  account.  When  the  office-boy 
is  taught  to  understand  that  his  share  in  the 
work  is  just  as  essential  as  that  of  the  boss, 
the  very  sense  of  responsibility  increases  his 
efficiency  by  fifty  per  cent.  He  becomes 
proud  of  himself  and  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment; the  spirit  of  the  true  dignity 
of  labor  is  breathed  into  his  ver>'  soul;  he 
holds  his  head  aloft,  and  keeps  brain  and 
hands  nimble  for  his  share  of  the  common 
task.  Think  of  that,  Jimmy,  when  you  are 
at  the  pug-mill.  Don't  think  of  the  clay 
under  the  knife.  Think  of  the  big  Federal 
building  going  up  in  Minneapolis  or  some- 
where else,  and  remember  that  you  are  help- 
ing to  build  it — that  they  can't  build  it  with- 
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out  you,  and  that  your  daily  ten  hours  of  toil 
are  an  essential  contribution  to  the  great  and 
beautiful  structure  in  which  important  ser\'- 
ice  for  the  whole  nation  will  be  carried  on 
for  perhaps  a  hundred  years  to  come." 

The  man  at  the  pug-mill  sliced  on  with 
meditative  care;  the  vista  of  his  thoughts  had 
opened  out  far  beyond  the  dark  and  narrow 
corridor  in  which  he  was  working.  The 
lumps  of  day  might  have  been  bars  of  gold 
for  the  scrupulous  care  they  commanded  at 
his  hands.  His  train  of  reminiscence  con- 
tinued: 

"These  are  the  arguments,  my  boy,  that 
give  dignity  to  labor  however  humble  the  job 
may  seem.  They  can  bring  even  a  restless 
and  ambitious  fellow  to  do  the  immediate 
task  l)dng  to  his  hand  with  conscientious  care 
and  contented  mind.  And  therein  lies  the 
whole  secret  of  a  man's  success — to  perform 
the  present  duty,  whatever  it  is,  not  only  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  but  cheerfully  as 
well.  It  may  be  only  cutting  lumps  of  clay, 
Jimmy;  but  cut  them  carefully  and  with  a 
happy  smile.  In  that  frame  of  mind  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  higher  and  more 
interesting  work  will  speedily  come  along. 
Every  bit  of  human  mechanism  is  going  to 
find  its  proper  and  most  effective  place  in  the 
great  industrial  plant  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  whistle  blew,  the  pug-mill  gave  an 
expiring  rumble,  the  clay  ceased  to  discharge 
itself,  the  traveling  belt  came  to  a  standstill. 
It  was  noon,  the  short  five-hour  day  was 
over,  the  week's  fifty-five  hours  of  toil  were 
completed.  Jimmy,  overalls  discarded  and 
hung  upon  the  wall,  was  rinsing  his  hands 
and  face  at  a  tap  when  Donald  came  along. 

"Hurry  up,  son,"  cried  the  latter,  cheerily. 
"Fm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  By  the  way, 
there  will  be  only  five  days'  pay  in  your  envel- 
ope. Today  counts  for  next  week.  The 
run  of  the  factory  is  from  Saturday  morning 
to  Friday  night,  when  they  make  up  each 
man's  time." 

After  punching  the  time-clock  they  filed 
past  the  pay-office  and  received  their  en- 
velopes. Jimmy  contemplated  his  little  roll 
of  currency — five  bills,  one  of  $5,  one  of  $2, 
and  three  of  $1  each.  Ten  dollars  in  all,  the 
first  money  he  had  ever  earned!  He  had 
spent  as  much  many  a  time  on  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  or  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine. 

But  this  money  in  his  hand  counted  bigger 

to  him  than  ever  ten  dollars  had  counted 

efore,  for  it  represented  five  days  of  hard, 


steady  work.  Just  so  much  could  he  secure 
in  return  for  thb  amount  of  toil.  He  knew 
what  the  long  hours  meant,  the  early  rising 
whatever  the  mood  of  the  moment  when  the 
alarm  bell  rang,  the  fatigue  of  standing  on 
his  feet  all  day  long,  the  monotonous  tedium 
of  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
for  a  whole  day  and  then  for  a  week  of  days. 
The  equivalent  of  all  this  self-denial  and 
self-control  and  self-effacement — for  his  very 
identity  seemed  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  general  body  of  his  fellow-toilers — was 
but  eleven  dollars  per  week,  and  his  respect 
for  the  sum  was  a  feeling  quite  new  to  him. 

Almost  unconsciously  young  Sheldon  had 
already  become  one  of  the  working  classes; 
his  viewpoint  was  now  that  of  the  working 
classes,  and  his  week's  hard-earned  pay 
represented  all  that  life  had  for  him, 
both  in  supplying  his  necessities  and  in 
ministering  to  his  enjoyments.  And  such 
a  poor  little  sum  when  reckoned  in  terms  of 
American  Beauty  roses  or  choice  vintage 
champagne !  Henceforth  his  very  standards 
would  have  to  be  changed,  for  before  starting 
work  had  he  not  paid  out  his  last  $5  on  the 
suit  of  marked -down  store-clothes  for  wear 
at  the  factory  under  an  arrangement  to  pay 
$1  per  week  for  seven  weeks  succeeding? 
A  sack  suit  for  $1 2  for  one  of  the  gilded  youth 
who  had  never  before  in  his  life  worn  any- 
thing but  tailor-mades  of  imported  tweed 
cut  in  the  latest  fashion!  In  present  cir- 
cumstances the  new  standard  for  clothing 
was  an  agreeable  surprise — he  had  never 
known  that  decent  looking  garments  could 
be  bought  for  so  little  money.  Even  Mrs. 
Brodie  had  complimented  him  on  the  fine 
fit  of  the  ready-made  coat  and  trousers,  and 
Donald  had  laughingly  remarked  that,  as  his 
dapper  figure  was  evidently  a  regular  model 
in  the  factories,  he  would  never  again  as 
long  as  he  lived  take  the  trouble  to  be 
measured  at  the  tailor's. 

So  for  Jimmy  the  earning  of  money  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands  meant  a  complete  change 
of  mental  attitude.  Brought  into  a  new 
magnetic  field,  he  found  the  polarity  of  his 
fixed  ideas  altered.  At  one  and  the  same 
time  he  learned  both  the  folly  of  extravagance 
and  the  power  of  thrift.  When  money  came 
without  effort,  it  might  be  squandered  with- 
out serious  self-reproach;  but  the  man  who 
would  fling  away  in  an  hour  the  product  of 
fifty-five  hours  of  hard  toil  could  only  judge 
himself  to  himself  as  a  consummate  fool. 
It  iliLS  with  vague  thoughts  of  this  kind  that 
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Sheldon,  as  he  rode  home  on  the  street-car, 
fingered  the  precious  greenbacks  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 

At  the  row  of  stores  before  they  turned 
into  the  tree-shaded  residential  avenue, 
Brodie  halted. 

"Jimmy,  I  want  you  to  change  that  paper 
money  of  yours  for  silver  dollars.  Later  on 
you'll  get  at  my  reason.  Here;  Tve  no 
doubt  the  butcher  will  oblige." 

"Give  me  silver  dollars  all  the  time," 
laughed  the  young  fellow,  jingling  the  goodly 
bimch  of  big  coins.  "That's  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  dear  old  California." 

"I  know.  But  you'll  want  some  of  these 
dollars  for  a  special  purpose.  Come  into  my 
room  for  a  minute.  Fve  got  a  little  present 
for  you." 

Donald  with  great  gravity  produced  from 
a  drawer  in  his  bureau  a  metal  savings  bank 
constructed  in  cash-register  style. 

"This  is  for  you,"  he  said,  handing  it 
over.  "The  first  dollar  that  goes  in  locks 
the  box,  and  it  can't  be  opened  again  until 
the  hundredth  dollar  passes  through  the  slot. 
I  saw  it  in  a  hardware  store  and  thought  it 
would  be  the  very  thing.  When  the  bell 
rings  up  one  hundred  dollars,  it  will  be 
your  signal  to  take  the  train  home  for  San 
Francisco." 

Jimmy  smiled  as  he  examined  the  little 
box. 

"Oh,  off  and  on  I've  had  many  savings 
banks  when  a  kid"  he  said.  "But  1  could 
always  open  them  or  get  the  coins  out  with  a 
knife-blade,  when  emergencies  arose." 

"You  won't  do  it  with  this  one,"  com- 
mented Donald,  grimly.  "I  have  satisfied 
myself  on  that  point.  You'll  have  to  go  the 
whole  hundred-dollar  course  once  you  ring 
the  bell." 

Sheldon  straddled  a  chair,  placing  the 
bank  before  him  on  the  table. 

"Well,  here  we  are,  old  man.  That 
money's  going  to  be  saved  in  record  time." 

And  with  the  merry  laugh  of  a  child  he 
popped  in  the  first  silver  dollar. 

Ping!    Si  showed  on  the  register. 

"Bully!''  cried  Donald. 

Ping!  ping!  ping!  Donald  each  time 
applauded. 

But  when  the  dollars  were  still  continuing 
to  disappear,  the  hell  to  ring,  Jimmy  to 
laugh  at  every  addition  shown  on  the  regis- 
ter, Brodie  fell  silent.  The  look  on  his  face 
was  half- amused,  half-grave. 


"Eight  dollars"  gleefully  shouted  Jimmy, 
the  ninth  all  ready  for  the  devouring  sia* 
chine. 

"Wait  a  bit"  said  Donald,  laying  an  ar- 
resting hand  on  his  shoulder.  "What  about 
that  instalment  due  today  to  Ernstein?" 

"Oh,lor' !    Mynewsuit!    I  clean  forgot!" 

The  youth's  crestfallen  look  brought  a 
broad  smile  to  his  companion's  face. 

"And,  great  guns!"  continued  Jimmy. 
"We're  going  to  the  ball  game  in  the  after- 
noon, and  it's  up  to  me  to  shell  out  this  time." 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you.  But  you'd 
better  keep  the  one  dollar  for  Ernstein,  and 
the  other  for  carfares  next  week." 

Real  distress  crept  into  young  Sheldon's 
face. 

"Donald,  I'm  plumb  crazy.  Here  am  I  act- 
ing like  a  kid  with  a  new  toy.  It  should  have 
been  two  dollars  only  into  the  savings  bank, 
and  the  other  eight  toward  board  and  lodg- 
ing, the  money  I've  borrowed,  my  store- 
clothes,  carfare  and  a  dozen  other  things 
besides.  I  just  never  gave  the  situation  a 
thought." 

"Jimmy,  dear  old  fellow,  it  is  right  that 
you  should  recognize  your  responsibilities. 
Without  that,  the  lesson  you  are  learning 
would  be  no  lesson  at  all.  Besides  it  would 
be  bad  for  you  to  think  that  saving  money  is 
so  easy  as  all  that — it  would  be  too  much 
like  shelling  peas.  And  then  I  should  be 
losing  your  company  in  a  few  weeks  instead 
of  having  you  for  a  good  long  spell  as  my 
comrade  and  my  chum." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  myself.  Of  course  I 
intended  to  put  things  on  a  proper  basis." 

"Oh,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that  is  the 
least  important  thing  to  consider.  But  from 
your  standpoint,  naturally  it's  different.  I 
only  want  you  to  cure  yourself  of  thought- 
lessness, old  fellow.  Nor  is  saving  money 
the  end-all,  remember.  A  dollar  well  and 
profitably  spent  is  better  than  a  dollar  saved, 
for  we  should  save  only  that  the  best  possible 
results  may  be  obtained  from  the  eventual 
spending.  We'll  spend  many  a  dollar  to- 
gether, Jimmy,  even  though  that  bell  don't 
tinkle  quite  so  often  as  it  otherwise  might." 

"But  I  must  have  a  business  understand- 
ing about  my  room  and  board." 

"Not  with  me,  sonnie.  Talk  it  over  with 
the  mother.  But  you  can  appeal  to  me  if  you 
find  her  too  hard  a  hand  in  driving  a  bar- 
gain," he  laughingly  added. 

Jimmy  gave  a  rueful  glance  at  the  lor' 
and  unopenable  bank. 
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"Mrs.  Brodie  will  have  to  trust  me  till 
next  pay-day,  Donald." 

"Well,  you  needn't  fret  yourself  over  that." 

"And,  till  I  put  things  straight,  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  more  hand-bell 
ringing  performances  on  this  cash-register — 
not  for  a  good  few  weeks  to  come." 

"Oh,  well,  you  gave  us  quite  a  lively  con- 
cert this  afternoon"  chuckled  Donald. 
"Now  take  your  blessed  bank  to  your  own 
room,  and  change  your  clothes  quickly  if  we're 
to  get  our  dinner  and  be  in  time  for  the  game. 
I  wouldn't  miss  the  swatting  of  Chicago  by 
St.  Louis — not  for  all  the  world." 

CHAPTER  VII 


(( 


ALL  IS   WELL   SINCE   ALL   GROWS   BETTER 


)) 


IT  was  now  early  December,  and  young 
Sheldon  had  dropped  into  a  regular 
routine  that  enabled  him  to  make  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  his  time.  Donald  and  he 
had  to  be  up  by  half-past  five,  and  ready  for 
the  six  o'clock  breakfast  which  Mrs.  Brodie, 
brave  and  hardy  old  dame,  insisted  on  pre- 
paring with  her  own  hands.  When  the 
meal  was  over  their  lunch  boxes  were  ready, 
and  they  started  off  in  the  semi-darkness  and 
the  now  bitterly  cold  morning  air  for  the 
half-hour's  car  ride  to  the  plant. 

Jimmy  was  no  longer  at  the  pug-mill.  He 
was  in  the  molding  department,  earning  the 
wages  of  a  presser,  but  acting  as  an  assistant 
to  a  skilled  finisher,  and  thereby  putting 
himself  in  line  for  the  more  responsible  and 
better  paid  job.  Donald,  when  not  busy  in 
the  repair  shop,  would  be  going  his  rounds 
of  the  machinery,  and  during  the  working 
day  there  was  an  occasional  meeting  with 
Jimmy  and  the  exchange  of  a  friendly  word. 
At  noon  they  lunched  together,  near  the 
pleasant  warmth  of  the  ovens,  and  as  often 
as  not  a  bunch  of  the  other  workers,  perhaps 
a  dozen  or  more,  were  their  companions,  and 
conversation  on  the  chit-chat  of  the  day 
would  develop  into  discussion  on  political 
questions  and  labor  problems.  Jimmy  de- 
lighted in  this;  as  he  himself  declared,  he 
was  gaining  new  viewpoints  all  the  time. 
And  there  were  coming  to  his  mind  the  first 
faint,  almost  subconscious,  whisperings 
that  there  might  be  something  wrong  in  the 
relentless  and  uncompromising — ^perhaps 
fanatical — campaign  against  trades-union- 
ism which  his  father  had  been  waging  ever 
since  Jimmy  could  remember. 


He  knew  the  absolute  sincerity  of  his 
father,  he  admired  his  superb  courage  and 
in\dncible  determination,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent he  had  always  accepted  as  indisputably 
just,  right,  and  final  his  decisions  on  the  con- 
troversies wherein  he  was  involved.  But 
now,  with  a  wider  range  of  vision,  with  new 
angles  of  observation,  Jimmy  was  beginning 
vaguely  to  doubt  the  dictatorial  tenets  on 
which  heretofore  his  intelligence  had  been 
exclusively  nurtured.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  argument,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
was  glimpsing  at  least  the  edge  of  the  other 
side. 

His  father  had  not  replied  to  the  letter  that 
had  frankly  avowed  past  follies  and  asked  for 
parental  forgiveness,  while  a  second  letter  ex- 
pressing hopes  that  the  appeal  would  not  go 
unanswered  had  merely  elicited  a  curt  re- 
joinder that  correspondence  for  the  present 
was  out  of  the  question.  Jimmy's  pride  was 
hurt,  and  it  was  only  Donald  who  had  kept 
him  in  a  reasonably  contrite  frame  of  mind 
by  showing  that  the  healing  of  wounds,  men- 
tal as  well  as  physical,  recjuires  patience  and 
time.  But  perhaps,  almost  unknown  to  him- 
self, it  was  his  father's  very  obduracy  that 
was  opening  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  and 
futility  of  domineering  methods  as  applied, 
to  the  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. 

There  came  from  home,  however,  frequent 
and  affectionate  letters  from  his  sister  Leslie, 
which  did  much  to  encourage  him  to  tread 
manfully  and  cheerfully  the  hard  path  of 
duty  on  which  he  had  entered.  Jimmy's 
evenings  were  carefully  apportioned,  but 
twice  each  week  he  wrote  to  Leslie,  giving 
her  his  confidences  and  his  experiences.  These 
were  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights,  which 
Donald  and  he  always  spent  at  home  and  in 
the  companionship  of  Mrs.  Brodie.  After 
supper  there  would  be  a  game  of  chess,  into 
the  intricacies  and  fascinations  of  which 
Jimmy  had  been  initiated,  followed  by  a 
song  or  two  from  Donald,  his  mother  ac- 
companying her  son  at  the  piano,  for  she 
had  determinedly  kept  up  her  music  so  that 
this  old-time  family  custom  might  be  pre- 
served. Then  they  would  retire  to  their 
respective  rooms,  Donald  to  study  and  Jim- 
my to  write.  The  latter  was  keeping  a  diary, 
and  under  the  heading  **The  Philosophy  of 
Donald  Bnxlie"  he  made  a  faithful  record  of 
the  conversations  in  which  the  young  me- 
chanic not  only  conveyed  so  many  thoughts 
that  were  new  to  Jimmy  but  also  revealed 
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the  workings  of  his  own  mind.  And  when  it 
came  to  the  bi-weekly  letters  to  Leslie, 
numerous  passages  from  this  diary  were 
transcribed. 

Jimmy  now  relieved  Donald  one  night 
each  week  at  the  cofiFee  club.  He  had  be- 
come a  prime  favorite  with  the  boys,  and  on 
Wednesdays  presided  at  their  supper  table. 
Indirectly  the  club  had  already  secured  one 
great  boon  from  its  new  friend.  Leslie,  after 
her  father's  declaration  of  relentiessness,  had 
yielded  to  Norah's  importunities  and  sent 
her  brother  $250 — "to  bring  him  comfort- 
ably home  just  so  soon  as  he  thought  it  wise 
to  come."  But  Jimmy  had  returned  the 
bank  draft,  with  his  grateful  thanks  but  the 
reiterated  expression  of  his  determination  to 
earn  the  traveling  money  required  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands.  Then  back  to  St.  Louis 
had  come  the  slip  of  paper,  and  now  Norah's 
name  was  jointly  associated  with  the  re- 
mittance. Since  Jimmy  would  not  use  the 
money,  the  girls  wished  a  phonograph  to  be 
purchased  for  the  newsboys'  coflFee  club,  in 
which,  they  said,  they  had  come  to  be  quite 
interested.  So  now  there  wab  an  assured 
and  varied  program  for  each  evening's  enter- 
tainment, and  the  lads  were  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  records  of  the  finest  orchestral 
music  and  singers  of  all  lands. 

Donald  took  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  at  the  club,  while  Jimmy  on  these 
nights  attended  a  technical  college,  at  which 
he  had  entered  for  a  course  of  mathematics 
and  mechanics.  Saturday  night  was  usually 
devoted  to  a  theater,  and  Sunday  evening  to 
the  sermon  of  the  best  preacher,  v  isiting  or 
resident,  St.  Louis  could  provide.  Both  to 
theater  and  to  church  Mrs.  Brodie,  as  she 
gaily  put  it,  chaperoned  the  young 
men.  On  Sunday  there  was  late  supper,  and 
usually  a  discussion  on  the  play  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  or  the  discourse  to  which 
they  had  just  been  listening. 

It  was  on  a  certain  Sunday  evening  when 
they  had  been  to  hear  some  colored 
singers,  and  the  talk  had  turned  on  the 
difficult  problem  of  how  best  to  give  the 
negro  his  chance,  that  Donald  said: 

"When  it  comes  to  evolution  of  every  sort, 
we  have  got  to  get  away  from  considering  the 
individual,  and  think  in  units  of  the  aggre- 
gate. *A11  grows  well  since  all  grows  better' 
— that  is  the  adage  to  fix  in  your  mind. 
It  is  this  thought  that  can  make  such  men 
as    Booker    Washington    contented    men. 


They  are  ahead  of  the  common  ruck  of  their 
race,  but  can  feel  that  they  are  the  harbingers 
of  the  general  uplift  which  is  advancing 
every  day  that  the  world  swings  round." 

"What  gave  you  an  idea  like  that,  Don- 
ald?" questioned  Jimmy.  He  was  growing 
skilled  in  leading  his  friend  on  and  on  in 
his  occasional  flights  of  rhetoric. 

Donald  hesitated  a  moment.  He  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  that  of  Mrs.  Brodie.  Then 
he  resumed: 

"There,  I'll  tell  you,  Jimmy;  my  mother 
knows  already.  It  was  when  lying  out  be- 
neath the  starlight  on  the  sands  of  the  Colo- 
rado desert.  In  the  daytime  the  desert  is  the 
one  place  on  earth  where  you  can  see  farthest 
and  see  least;  but  at  night  you  can  see  farther 
and  see  rtiore  than  anywhere  else.  That  is 
how  it  afiFected  me  many  times.  I  have  laid 
myself  down  and  gazed  up  at  the  stars, 
which  in  the  clear  desert  air  seem  to  be- 
spangle the  sky  in  vaster  myriads  than  we 
ever  see  them  in  a  city  like  this.  I  was 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  my  own  troubles,  my 
own  poor,  puny  miserable  self." 

The  mother's  hand  stole  forth  and  tested 
on  her  son's;  but  she  did  not  interrupt  the 
flow  of  words. 

"It  was  thoughts  like  these,"  he  went  on, 
"that  brought  me  to  realize  that  I,  a  micro- 
scopic molecule  of  animated  dust,  could 
count  for  but  little  in  the  great  divine  scheme 
of  evolution — that  it  is  the  advancement  of 
the  whole  universe  that  is  being  accomplish- 
ed, that  it  is  the  advancement  of  all  the 
humanity  on  a  single  world  that  has  to  be 
counted,  the  advancement  of  one  particular 
race  perhaps,  or  the  advancement  of  a  whole 
nation.  To  think  down  to  any  lower  plane 
than  this  last  one  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  main 
thing.  When  you  consider  evolution  in  that 
light,  the  sufferings,  the  trials,  the  dis- 
appointments, the  fights  of  the  individual 
count  as  nothing.  The  wail  of  the  atom  is 
lost  in  the  multitude's  song  of  triumph. 
*A11  is  well  since  all  grows  better' — there 
again  is  the  one  sentence  that  sums  up  the 
whole  stupendous  problem  oi  evolution." 

"Yet  each  one  of  us  plays  a  part  in  the 
divine  scheme  of  evolution,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Brodie. 

"Assuredly,"  concurred  Donald.  "But 
when  we  remember  the  mighty  edifice  that 
all  humanity,  all  eternity,  is  building,  and 
realize  our  tiny  share  in  the  worV  '^^^  of 
us  has  to  sing  small,  the  greatest 
have  to  sing  small — ^yes,  might 
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"We  aren't  even  on  the  pug-null,"  com- 
mented Jimmy  with  a  smile. 

"That's  just  it"  flashed  Donald.  "The 
very  same  Une  of  thought  applies  to  evolu- 
tion in  all  its  phases,  in  all  its  grades.  Thus 
in  the  great  industrial  struggle  for  the  up- 
raising of  the  toiling  masses  each  individual 
can  merely  do  his  little  and  almost  infini- 
tesimal best.  But  it  is  only  the  aggregate 
result  that  counts,  and  therefore  the  suf- 
fering of  individuals  can  be  forgotten, 
nobly  forgotten  even  by  themselves,  in  the 
consciousness  of  general  progress.  For  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  banded  men  can  join 
in  the  paean  that  all  grows  better,  and 
therefore  all  is  well.  This  thought  can  give 
to  the  fiercely  fighting  trades-unionist  con- 
tentment amid  strife,  and  to  the  educated 
colored  man  comfort  in  spite  of  humiliation." 

Mrs.  Brodie  had  been  gazing  up  into  her 
son's  face,  watching  as  he  spoke  the  play  of 
expression  on  the  mobile  features.  She 
had  controlled  herself  to  the  end;  but  now 
the  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

"Donald,  my  laddie,  my  dear  laddie,"  she 
cried,  "you  should  have  been  a  preacher. 
That's  what  I  always  told  your  father,  even 
when  you  were  a  wee  bit  of  a  bairn.  He 
had  aye  the  gift  o'  talk,  Jimmy,"  she  went 
on,  turning  from  Donald  to  his  friend,  "and 
at  five  years  old  he  could  argue  wi'  ye  like 
some  old  man." 

Donald  got  up  from  the  table,  and  stood 
behind  Mrs.  Brodie's  chair. 

"Silly  old  mums."  he  laughed,  kissing  her 
and  rumpling  her  hair  with  both  his  hands. 
"That's  just  the  extravagant  fancy  every 
mother  has  about  her  own  child.  And  as 
for  preaching  I  was  never  fit  even  to  think 
of  that.  Besides  there  may  be  as  useful 
work  for  me  in  a  far  humbler  way,  out  in  the 
work-a-day  world,  than  if  I  had  realized 
your  fond  dream  of  Svaggin'  my  head  in  a 
pulpit.'    There  now,  dry  your  eyes." 

Jimmy  watched  the  little  display  of  ten- 
derness between  mother  and  son  with  a 
wistful  feeling  in  his  heart  of  what  he  had 
missed  in  his  own  life.  But  he  concealed 
his  emotion  by  exclaiming  enthusiastically: 

"You  are  quite  right,  ^Irs.  Brodie.  You 
should  just  hear  Donald  talk  to  the  men 
during  the  dinner  hour.  When  he  gets 
warmed  up  to  a  subject,  they  hang  on  his 
words  and  drink  in  everything  he  says." 

"Which  shows  their  good  sense"  remarked 
Mrs.  Brodie,  with  a  well-satisfied  smile. 

"Come  now,  mother,  you're  breaking  out 


again"  playfully  remonstrated  Donald. 
"And  you  too,  Jimmy,  stop  your  kidding. 
Putting  foolish  notions  into  the  old  lady's 
head !" 

"Old  lady,  indeed !  I  like  that !"— with  a 
fine  show  of  indignation. 

"Why,  mother,  it  is  the  men  who  teach 
me"  declared  Donald. 

"Of  course.  Keep  on  belittling  yersel' " 
murmured  Mrs.  Brodie. 

"These  noon-hour  talks  are  most  valu- 
able," he  continued,  ignoring  the  interrup- 
tion, "for  there  are  strenuous  times  ahead  in 
the  labor  world,  and  it  is  well  to  learn  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  are  getting  ready  for 
the  struggle.  I  tell  you,  Jimmy,  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  good  things  of  life  has 
got  to  come." 

"You're  aye  thinking  c^f  others,  Donald," 
persisted  his  mother.  "You  may  have  been 
a  thrawn  lad  in  your  time,  but  your  heart 
was  ever  in  the  right  place." 

"I  see  there's  nothing  for  it  but  an  opposi- 
tion tune,"  laughed  Donald,  as  he  turned 
away,  and  with  an  indulgent  smile  toward 
his  mother  passed  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  piano.  He 
sounded  a  few  firm  chords,  then  drifted  into 
a  simple  sweet  little  reverie.  Jimmy  listened 
in  surprise. 

"I  didn't  know  you  could  play,  old  man," 
he  called  out  at  the  close  of  the  piece. 

"Oh,  rats,  I  can't  play  now.  Look  at  my 
fingers."  While  he  still  touched  the  keys 
with  one  hand,  he  held  up  the  other  to  show 
its  calloused  finger-tips.  "But  I  like  now 
and  then  to  amuse  myself  at  the  piano." 
And  he  broke  into  the  cheerful  melody  of  a 
popular  sons:. 

"He  would  have  been  a  splendid  musi- 
cian, Jimmy,  if  he  had  only  persevered 
when  a  boy,"  exclaimed  the  irrepressible 
Mrs.  Brodie. 

The  notes  changed  promptly  to  allegro 
fortissimo. 

"Not  far  behind  Paderewski"  she  cried 
through  the  gathering  storm  of  protesting 
harmonies. 

But  Jimmy  caught  the  mischievous 
twinkle  in  her  steel-gray  eyes,  and  laughed 
aloud  when  Donald  sought  a  last  refuge  from 
her  pertinacious  sounding  of  his  praises  in 
energetic  pounding  of  the  ivories. 

That  night  Jimmy  spent  full  two  hours 
over  his  diary.  He  recorded  the  incident  of 
the    colored   singers,    and    with    retentive 
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memory  wrote  down  a  further  instalment  6i 
"The  Philosophy  of  Donald  Brodie,"  for  his 
own  future  rumination  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sister  as  well.  It  was  close  on  mid- 
night when  he  rose  from  his  desk.  He  threw 
open  the  window,  and  admitted  the  crisp, 
frosty  night  air. 

The-  stars  were  shining  bright,  and  he 
gazed  up  at  them  with  new  thoughts,  with 
new  understanding,  but  also  with  new 
despair  at  his  own  insignificance.  Was  the 
life  of  the  atom  worth  living  when  the  part 
it  played  was  so  very,  very  small?  This  was 
the  question  he  was  asking  himself. 

"Yes,  we  have  each  one  of  us  our  place  in 
the  universal  scheme,"  mused  Jimmy,  as  he 
raised  his  hand  to  close  down  the  window. 
"Every  man  must  do  his  fragmentary  share 
of  the  work  if  we  are  to  keep  up  the  jubilant 
cry  that  *all  is  well  since  all  grows  better.'  " 

He  still  lingered  for  a  few  minutes,  breath- 
ing deep  into  his  lungs  the  cold  refreshing 
air.  He  was  conscious  of  the  trivial  noises 
of  the  night — the  chug-chug  of  an  automo- 
bile, the  dull  hum  of  a  street-car  in  an  ad- 
joining thoroughfare,  the  rustle  of  the  wind 
among  the  bare  twigs  of  the  trees  close  at 
hand.  But  even  as  he  listened  he  was 
vaguely  wondering  how  Donald  Brodie,  the 
master-mechanic,  the  man  of  routine  toil,  had 
come  to  sleep  out  on  the  Colorado  desert. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

BONDS  AND  THE  MAN 

THE  nucleus  of  the  Sheldon  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  San  Francisco  had 
been  a  small  foundry  and  mine  machinery 
repair  shop  established  in  the  early  fifties  of 
last  century  by  James  Sheldon,  father  of  the 
present  owner,  after  whom  Jimmy  had  been 
named.  He  had  been  a  skilled  mechanic, 
a  Philadelphia  man,  who  had  come  across 
Panama  to  the  golden  Far  West  in  one  of  the 
first  rushes  of  eager  argonauts.  Having  met 
with  indifferent  luck  at  the  diggings,  he  had 
speedily  realized  that  there  was  more  money 
and  surer  money  for  him  in  the  practice  of 
his  trade.  So  he  had  brought  his  modest 
sack  of  "dust"  to  San  Francisco,  and  unlike 
most  miners  of  those  days  had  refrained 
from  dumping  it  on  a  gambling  table.  He 
had,  instead,  purchased  a  goodly  acreage 
of  land,  at  that  time  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  hal)itation,  but  now  well  within 
the  city's  busiest  manufacturing  quarter,  and 


with  its  fine  water  frontage  an  ideal  site  for 
a  big  plant.  Thus  had  the  foundation  of 
the  family  fortune  been  laid. 

James  Sheldon  was  shrewd,  industrious, 
and  a  fine  workman,  and  soon  he  had  a  score 
of  men  in  his  employment.  He  never  over- 
reached himself;  he  was  contented  with 
slow,  steady,  and  sure  progress,  paying  his 
way  and  taking  no  speculative  ventures. 
He  was  not  an  educated  man,  knew  very 
little  about  finance,  but  had  the  superlative 
wisdom  of  recognizing  his  own  limitations. 
When  he  died  he  left  to  his  only  son  Richard 
an  establishment  employing  over  a  hundred 
men,  and  a  name  which  stood  for  a  guar- 
antee of  thorough  workmanship  among  the 
users  of  machinery  and  of  highest  responsi- 
bility among  banking  men. 

Richard  Sheldon  had  first  of  all  gone 
through  a  practical  apprenticeship  under 
his  father's  eye.  Then,  still  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  he  had  been  sent  east  to  Lehigh 
University,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  ob- 
tained the  mathematical  and  technological 
training,  the  lack  of  which  had  been  his 
father's  principal  drawback.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  active  management  of 
the  business  for  several  years  before  its 
founder's  death  left  him  in  sole  control. 

From  that  time  onward  the  history  of  the 
Sheldon  Manufacturing  Company  had  been 
one  of  rapid  and  wide  expansion.  The 
business  had  been  placed  on  an  incorporated 
basis  so  as  to  define  the  interests  of  the 
widow,  two  daughters,  and  several  other 
family  legatees.  But  it  had  resulted  that, 
either  by  death  or  purchase,  all  the  minor 
holdings  had  gradually  fallen  into  the  son's 
hands.  For  twenty  years  Richard  Sheldon 
had  been  sole  and  exclusive  owner  of  the 
plant — he  was  the  entire  company,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel. 

Under  his  direction  of  affairs  the  business 
had  branched  out  in  a  dozen  new  directions. 
Richard  Sheldon  had  a  broad  grasp  of  the 
vast  natural  wealth  of  the  Far  West  awaiting 
exploitation,  and  his  quick  perception  had 
enabled  him  to  be  first  on  the  manufacturing 
field  whenever  some  important  new  line  of 
enterprise  opened  up.  Machinery  for  hy- 
draulic mining,  engines  and  pumps  for 
irrigation,  oil  tanks  and  derricks,  oil  engines 
and  oil  burners,  the  handling  of  structural 
iron  and  steel,  the  erection  of  electric  power- 
plants — each  new  development  of  Califor- 
nia's rich  resources  meant  a  new  department 
at  the  Sheldon  works.    So  the  ^    '      "  had 
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grown  and  grown  until  it  had  become  one  of 
the  most  important  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with 
close  upon  a  thousand  men  on  its  payroll. 

Fortune  had  been  kind,  wondrous  kind, 
to  Mr.  Sheldon — the  earthquake  and  sub- 
sequent conflagration  of  1906  had  left  his 
plant  unshaken  and  unscarred.  Even  the 
old  family  home  on  the  other  side  of  the  city 
had  been  saved,  for  the  flames  had  been 
beaten  back  on  the  very  slopes  of  Russian 
Hill,  leaving  a  little  rampart  of  stately 
residences  overlooking  a  city  of  ruins. 

But  if  he  had  been  spared  from  material 
losses,  the  great  disaster  had  of  course 
affected  his  business,  and  it  required  a  year 
or  two  before  the  .works  were  again  in  full 
operation.  He  had  been  one  of  the  lion- 
hearted  leaders  in  the  stricken  city  who  had 
thrown  all  their  energies  into  clearing  away 
the  debris  of  desolation  and  preparing,  after 
incineration,  for  the  regeneration  of  its 
multitudinous  activities.  And  now,  in  the 
splendid  new  city,  risen  from  its  ashes  hardly 
less  marvelously  than  the  palace  of  the 
Arabian  story  builded  overnight  by  magic 
spells,  he  was  one  of  the  proud  band  of 
citizens  who  could  look  back  with  equanim- 
ity on  a  calamity  the  tragedy  and  pathos  of 
which  had  been  redeemed  by  the  heroism, 
the  fortitude,  the  unselfishness,  the  broth- 
erly-kindness it  had  evoked.  Today,  he 
could  feel  with  his  fellows  that  the  warden 
city  of  the  Golden  Gate  stands  upon  its 
hills  more  serenely  proud  before  the  world 
than  did  the  old  San  Francisco  that  is  a 
vanished  dream.  For,  tried  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  the  gold  of  human  worth  among  its 
citizens  had  come  forth  refined  from  dross 
and  gleaming  more  golden  than  ever  in  the 
perpetual  sunshine  of  their  favored  land. 

In  the  midst  of  resuscitated  and  stimu- 
lated general  prosperity,  the  Sheldon  Manu- 
facturing Company  had  attained  to  still 
greater  prominence  than  before  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  community.  It  had  also 
become  more  markedly  than  ever  a  storm- 
center — or  rather  the  center  of  a  threatening 
storm,  for  Richard  Sheldon,  a  strong  man, 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  keep  back  the 
forces  of  militant  trades-unionism.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  old  school;  he  considered  that 
his  plant  was  his  own,  and  his  own  alone,  in 
part  a  heritage  from  his  father's  foresight 
and  industry,  but  also  in  still  greater  meas- 
ure the  creation  of  his  own  individual 
energies  and  ceaseless  mental  toil.  He  made 
no  discrimination  against  unionists;  he  paid 


full  union  wages  and  in  some  cases  more;  he 
recognized  the  justice  in  the  arduous  engi- 
neering trade  of  the  unionist  eight-hour  day. 
But  he  held  rigidly  and  inflexibly  to  certain 
cherished  principles,  such  as  that  his  shops 
should  be  open  to  all  capable  and  competent 
workers  whether  or  not  they  carried  in  their 
pocket  a  union  card,  that  he  had  the  right 
to  employ  and  train  as  many  apprentices 
as  he  deemed  proper,  and  that  no  committee 
representing  organized  labor  should  ever 
dictate  to  him  in  the  operation  of  his  plant 
or  the  conduct  of  his  business. 

For  eight  or  ten  years  there  had  been  a 
grim  and  sustained  trial  of  strength  between 
the  employer  standing  on  his  old  defenses 
and  the  horde  of  trades- union  leaders  and 
delegates  clamoring  at  his  gales.  But 
among  the  Sheldon  employes  was  still  a 
strong  leavening  of  old-time  hands,  some  of 
whom  had  even  worked  for  Richard  Shel- 
don's father,  and  also  the  sons  of  old-time 
hands  who  had  come  into  the  shops  in 
natural  succession  and,  finding  fair  treat- 
ment and  secure  employment,  were  more 
inclined  to  side  with  the  master  they  had 
always  known  than  with  the,  to  them, 
irresponsible  demagogues  who  might  place 
them  under  the  heel  of  a  tyranny  far  less 
endurable  than  the  conditions  they  under- 
stood and  had  been  accustomed  to  accept. 
So  there  had  as  yet  been  no  strike  declared 
against  the  Sheldon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, but  it  had  long  been  a  case  of  silently 
husbanding  defensive  strength  on  the  one 
side,  of  determinedly  increasing  aggressive 
forces  on  the  other  side,  for. the  final  supreme 
effort  in  the  contest  that  was  bound  eventu- 
ally to  come. 

All  through  this  tense  struggle  Arthur 
Wilmington  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Richard  Sheldon.  The  banker  was 
comparatively  a  young  man,  even  now  well 
on  the  right  side  of  forty,  but  the  ironmaster, 
some  twenty  years  his  senior,  had  found  in 
the  skilled  financier  an  invaluable  ally. 
Moreover,  he  was  an  ally  of  a  younger 
school,  \dgorous,  alert,  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  the  conditions  of  the  fight  that  was  being 
waged,  and  therefore  all  the  more  appre- 
ciated by  the  stern  old  warrior  of  the  older 
school.  If  ever  Sheldon,  in  a  moment  of 
doubt,  had  been  inclined  to  waver  in  his 
cherished  hard-shell  doctrines,  Wilmington 
had  been  at  hand  to  reinstil  into  his  mind  the 
faith  that  it  was  these  doctrines  that  were 
•the  only  just  ones,  that  they  were  the  eternal 
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principles  of  industrial  life  which,  if  sur- 
rendered today,  would  have  to  be  recovered 
later  on  in  a  more  disastrous  struggle  than  any 
that  could  be  waged  at  the  present  juncture. 
Wilmington  was  ever  preaching  the  inherent 
antagonism  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
unguent  of  peace,  belief  in  their  mutual 
helpfulness,  had  never  touched  and  opened 
his  eyes. 

They  were  deep  in  a  discussion  this  De- 
cember afternoon  in  Mr.  Sheldon^s  office, 
a  commodious  room  right  over  the  arched 
gateway  of  the  works. 

"Well,  we  have  talked  over  this  question 
now  for  a  year  or  more,  Wilmington,  and  I 
think  we  are  agreed." 

"Yes,  I  think  we  are  pretty  well  agreed. 
As  Fve  said,  I  am  ready  with  a  few  friends 
to  take  up  the  whole  bond  issue  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  These  investors  stipulate  that 
I  assume  the  treasurership  of  the  company, 
so  that  I  may  have  a  general  supervision 
over  the  spending  of  their  money.  The 
million  of  cash  will  strengthen  our  hands  for 
the  big  power-plant  contracts  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  no  further  time  need  be 
lost  in  putting  in  a  shipbuilding  slip  or  two. 
This  will  at  last  realize  the  ambition  of  your 
life,  eh,  Sheldon?" 

"I  tell  you,  man,  with  the  Panama  Canal 
coming  along  there  will  be  more  business  in 
shipbuilding  than  you  dream  of.  And  as 
I*ve  always  said.  Til  never  rest  content  till 
Fve  launched  a  battleship  for  Uncle  Sam." 

Wilmington  smiled  at  the  fine  glow  of 
enthusiasm  on  his  old  friend's  face. 

"Well,  then,  you  may  count  on  the  money," 
he  replied.  "But  before  I  embark  on  this 
new  venture  I  should  dearly  like  that  other 
matter  to  be  arranged." 

Mr.  Sheldon  looked  inquiringly  through 
his  gathered  eyebrows. 

"The  matter  that  is  really  nearest  my 
heart  all  the  time"  added  Wilmington. 

"Oh,  about  Leslie?  Well,  Arthur,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  know  how  I  feel.  You 
have  been  a  devoted  friend  to  my  little  girl 
all  her  life,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I 
would  so  willingly  entrust  her  future.  But 
of  course  it  is  for  Leslie  to  speak  the  word." 

"I  don't  think  Leslie  will  turn  me  down," 
said  the  banker,  with  suave  complacency. 
"We  have  always  got  on  well  together.  But 
as  you  are  aware,  she  put  me  off  till  Christ- 
mas for  her  answer,  and  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  bond  deal  should  be  rushed  through 


right  now,  while  the  market  is  favorable. 
We  can  never  tell  how  things  will  stand  after 
the  holidays." 

"Well,  it  is  only  a  week  or  two  to  Christ- 
mas, so  I  don't  see  why  Leslie  and  you 
shouldn't  settle  the  question  between  your- 
selves without  further  delay.  Wilmington,  I 
should  have  been  proud  if  my  son  had  been 
the  one  to  step  into  his  father's  shoes" — 
there  was  a  note  of  sadness  in  his  voice. 
"But  as  that  is  evidently  impossible,  it  will 
be  some  consolation  to  me  that  Leslie's 
husband  should  carry  on  the  great  enter- 
prise my  father  and  I  have  built  up." 

"It  will  always  be  my  pride  to  hold  to  the 
name  of  the  old  firm"  responded  the  other 
in  reassuring  tone. 

"I  should  like  that  for  memory's  sake" 
said  the  ironmaster  reflectively. 

"But  why  should  we  talk  in  this  lugu- 
brious strain?"  suggested  Wilmington  with 
a  genial  smile.  "It  will  be  many  a  long  day, 
my  dear  friend,  before  there  need  be  any 
thought  of  who  is  to  wear  your  shoes." 

The  remark  brought  back  the  wonted  fire 
of  resolution  into  Sheldon's  face.  He  braced 
himself  up,  and  threw  back  his  shoulders. 

"I  guess  that's  right,"  he  concurred,  with 
a  ring  of  self-confidence  in  his  voice.  "Well, 
as  regards  Leslie,  I  simply  bid  you  go  in  and 
win,  my  boy."  And  he  placed  a  kindly 
hand  upon  Wilmington's  shoulder. 

"Then  I  think  I'll  run  up  to  the  house 
now,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  reached  for  his 
hat  and  gloves. 

"You'll  find  her  at  home,  as  I  happen  to 
know"  replied  Sheldon. 

A  minute  later  the  chug-chug  of  Wil- 
mington's automobile  was  heard  from  under 
the  archway. 

At  his  departure  a  look  of  utter  weariness 
had  stolen  into  Mr.  Sheldon's  face.  He  now 
rested  both  elbows  on  his  desk,  and  pressed 
his  fingers  against  his  eyes.  The  enthusiasm 
of  a  few  minutes  before  had  evaporated. 
He  was  vaguely  wondering  whether  every- 
thing was  right — the  big  new  shipbuilding 
venture  at  his  advanced  age,  the  bonding 
of  the  plant  that  had  never  before  carried  so 
much  as  a  thousand-dollar  mortgage,  the 
loss  of  Leslie  from  the  home,  aye,  even  the 
leaving  of  Jimmy  alone  in  the  outside  world. 

And  when  an  old  gray-headed  cashier 
entered  a  few  minutes  later,  the  man 
promptly  tiptoed  away  again  out  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Sheldon  had  diopp«  his 

arm,  and  was  asleep.    !  t 
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happened  before  in  the  memory  of  this  the 
oldest  employe  of  the  firm. 

Leslie  was  seated  alone  in  the  spacious 
library  of  her  home.  During  the  afternoon 
she  had  been  busy  in  a  sunshiny  corner  with 
her  typewriting  machine.  But  the  sun  had 
for  some  time  departed,  and  the  chilliness 
of  the  coming  evening  had  made  itself  felt. 
She  had  rung  for  a  maid,  and  the  log  fire, 
already  set,  had  been  lighted.  She  was 
seated  now  in  the  flickering  gleam  of  the 
crackling  wood,  and  was  deep  in  thought. 

She  had  been  typewriting  into  a  loose-leaf 
memorandum  book  certain  extracts  from 
her  brother's  letters.  The  first  page,  fol- 
lowing Jimmy's  example,  bore  the  title: 
'*The  Philosophy  of  Donald  Brodie." 

Leslie  was  pondering  one  of  the  last  para- 
graphs she  had  been  tapping  out  upon  the 
keys,  a  remark  by  Brodie  that  thinking  over 
what  one  has  read  may  be  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  actual  reading  itself.  "When 
any  one  apologizes  for  having  kept  me 
waiting,"  he  had  said,  "I  cheerfully  reply 
that  it  is  all  right.  For  no  time  has  really 
been  lost;  I've  been  busy  thinking  while 
I  waited."  "I  am  beginning  to  learn  this 
habit  myself,"  Jimmy  had  written,  "and  it 
is  wonderful  how  hour  after  hour,  when 
engaged  on  some  job  that  is  purely  mechan- 
ical, I  can  go  over  things,  fixing  facts  in  niy 
mind,  or  following  out  some  line  of  argu- 
ment." 

The  idea  was  being  put  into  practice  by 
Leslie  herself.  She  looked  the  picture  of 
idleness,  coiled  up  in  a  great  arm-chair. 
But  in  reality  she  was  hard  at  work,  weighing 
and  amplifying  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
had  so  appealed  to  her  brother  that  he  had 
been  at  pains  to  set  them  down  in  writing 
and  even  send  them  along  for  her  benefit. 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  she  was  still 
musing  in  the  deepening  dusk,  and  the  now 
dull  red  glow  of  the  oak  logs.  A  visitor  was 
announced — "Mr.  Wilmington." 

Leslie  rose,  and  greeted  him  pleasantly  if 
with  no  effusive  cordiality.  He  was  carrying 
a  big  bouquet  of  white  carnations. 

"These  are  lovely"  she  said. 

"Will  you  accept  them?"  he  replied, 
placing  the  flowers  in  her  hands.  "Now 
they  are  more  lovely  still,"  he  added  gal- 
lantly, as  Leslie  nestled  her  cheek  against 
the  blooms. 

Such  outspoken  compliments  were  so 
unusual  with  him,  his  present  manner  was 


also  so  self-conscious  and  constrained,  that 
the  girl  instinctively  took  alarm.  She 
divined  in  a  moment  why  he  had  come,  and 
why  he  had  brought  the  flowers.  She  laid 
the  bouquet  on  a  table,  and  motioned  him 
to  a  seat.  But  he  waited  until  she  sat  down, 
and  then  drew  his  chair  close  to  hers. 

He  had  obviously  nerved  himself  for  the 
ordeal;  he  had  probably  counted  the  minutes 
during  which  he  would  have  her  alone,  for 
he  went  to  his  subject  without  any  prelude. 

"Leslie  dear,  remember  you  promised  me 
a  definite  answer  before  Christmas,  and 
Christmas  is  not  far  away  now." 

"Really,  Mr.  Wilmington,"  she  faltered, 
**so  many  things  have  been  happening  that 
I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think  at  all." 
She  gathered  herself  together.  "And  before 
you  say  more,  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  Jimmy." 

Wilmington's  face  clouded;  he  made  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

"W^e  must  really  think  about  getting 
Jimmy  home,"  she  continued,  collected  now 
and  courageously  determined  to  get  to  the 
issue  that  was  dear  to  both  herself  and  Norah 
— to  fight  it  out,  as  Norah  had  been  urging 
her  day  after  day  for  weeks  past. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what  Jimmy  has  to 
do  with  our  getting  married,"  remarked  the 
banker,  tentatively  and  trying  to  mask  his 
disappointment. 

**He  has  everything  to  do  with  it"  rejoined 
Leslie.  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
during  the  past  two  months  my  father's 
health  has  not  been  what  it  used  to  be. 
Since  he  had  that  fainting  spell  he  has  not 
been  the  same  man.  The  prolonged  ner\'ous 
strain  is  breaking  him  up;  I  can  see  it  more 
and  more  every  week.  Father  requires 
a  rest.  Jimmy  should  be  home  and  at  the 
works — that  is  the  place  for-him." 

"I  can't  imagine  what  particular  use  he 
would  be  at  the  works"  retorted  Wilmington 
irritably.  "He  has  no  experience;  he  has 
shown  himself  devoid  of  any  sense  of 
responsibility." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Leslie,  rising  to 
her  feet.  "Let  me  try  to  prove  to  you  how 
Jimmy  has  changed." 

She  went  to  her  typewriting  desk,  and 
returned  with  the  memorandum  book  on 
which  she  had  been  occupied  most  of  the 
afternoon. 

"I  must  first  of  all  explain  a  little,"  she 
began,  as  she  sat  down  again  and  rested  the 
volume,  still  unopened,  on  her  knees.     **I 
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am  going  to  try  your  patience,  I  know" — 
with  a  bright  smite  that  was  meant  to  be 
encouraging. 

"Oh,  go  ahead,"  he  replied,  with  all  the 
graciousness  he  could  assume.  "I'm  listen- 
ing, Leslie." 

"Well,  you've  heard  already  that  Jimmy 
has  during  the  past  three  months  formed  a 
very  close  association  with  a  working  man 
in  St.  Louis — a  man  whose  high  character 
has  madea  profound  impression  on  theboy." 

"I  hope  it  will  last,"  commented  Wil- 
mington, with  a  faintly  satirical  smile. 

"I  feel  confident  it  will,"  reBponded  Leslie, 
composedly.  "But  to  understand  the  change 
in  my  brother  you  have  really  got  to  know 
something  about  the  man  who  has  wrought 
it — something  about  his  mentality,  if  I  may 
express  it  so.  Jimmy  himself  sees  this,  for 
in  writing  to  me  he  has  related  at  great 
length  cobversalions  with  his  friend  and 
incidents  in  their  life  together,  showing  how 
he  has  been  brought  to  think  and  to  act 
differently  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
before." 

"A  moral  reformation,"  sneered  Wilming- 
ton. 

"Call  it  that  if  you  like,"  assented  the 
girl,  taking  no  offense  in  her  earnest  deter- 
mination to  hold  to  the  course  that  duty  had 
set.  "But  Jimmy  has  earned  the  right  now 
to  come  home  and  take  his  proper  place 
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with  father  at  the  works.    And  the  very  best 

thing  would  be  for  this  friend  to  come  along 
with  him  to  San  Francisco.  I  want  your 
influence  with  father,  Mr.  Wilmington,  to 
find  a  position  for  Mr.  Brodie  at  the  plant." 

"What!"  ejaculated  Wilmington,  taken 
quite  aback  with  surprise,  "So  that  wise 
guy  has  been  trying  to  get  a  pull  on  you 
through  Jimmy,  has  he?  Just  as  I  expected, 
just  as  I  warned  Sheldon  from  the  start!" 
he  added  in  an  audible  aside. 

His  tone  had  become  one  of  intense  bitter- 
ness. To  bring  Jimmy  Sheldon  home  would 
be  to  throw  into  confusion  every  one  of  his 
carefully  matured  plans.  And  to  introduce 
this  interloper  would  be  to  render  the  con- 
fusion more  confounded  still. 

Leslie's  face  had  Hushed;  he  saw  that  he 
had  wounded  her  dignity. 

"Really,  my  dear,"  he  hastened  to  say 
apologetically,  '"you  have  been  getting  some 
preposterous  notions  put  into  your  head." 

Although  she  had  bitten  her  lip,  and  her 
fingers  had  tightened  on  the  book,  she  re- 
plied quietly: 

"You  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  that 
when  you  have  a  clearer  conception  of  what 
this  man  Brodie  has  come  to  mean  for  my 
brother." 

"Then  fire  away,    I  am  all  attention," 

And  Wilmington  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  folded  arms. 
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A  Philosopher  at  Large 


COLONEL  WOOD,  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Williams,  Wood 
&  Linthicum,  one-time  lieuten- 
ant in  the  United  States  army 
'  and  one-time  Democratic  can- 
didate for  United  States  senator  from  Ore- 
gon, goes  by  two  other  appellations  in  Port- 
land. He  is  known  as  "The  Philosophic 
Anarchist"  and  "The  Leonardo  of  the 
West,"  and  answers  to  the  first  when  called. 

That  distinguished  and  universally-read 
author,  Noah  Webster,  defines  anarchy  as 
"the  want  of  government  in  a  state:  politi- 
cal confusion:  conflict  of  opinion.  Syno- 
nyms— disorder,  tumult,  rebellion,  riot,  mis- 
government,  insubordination." 

Anarchism  has  wrought  nothing  disor- 
derly, tumultuous,  rebellious,  riotous,  \m- 
govemed  or  insubordinate  in  the  appearance 
of  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood.  Upon  the 
contrary  he  is  orderly,  calm,  reasonable, 
dispassionate,  courteous,  tolerant,  patient, 
friendly-disposed,  easily-entreated,  as  he 
rises  from  his  swivel-chair  and  acknowl- 
edges the  charge  of  philosophic  anarchism. 

He  states  that  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  anarchism  is  that  in  all  matters  there 
shall  be  the  greatest  amount  of  individual 
liberty  compatible  with  equality  of  liberty. 
Economically,  he  says,  slavery  cannot  com- 
pete with  freedom,  nor  less  freedom  with 
greater  freedom.  He  would  like  to  see 
larger  experiments  in  freedom,  because 
freedom  gives  the  widest  scope  to  self-inter- 
est, and  self-interest  is  the  primal  govern- 
ing force.  He  further  says  that  anarchism 
denies  violence,  respects  human  life  as  a 
sacred  right,  asks  that  the  state  respect  it 
also,  but  believes  in  the  forcible  restraint 
of  one  who  by  force  invades  the  rights  of 
others.  That  ought  to  make  Noah  Web- 
ster turn  in  his  grave. 

No  one  could  be  more  tolerant  of  others* 
personal  foibles,  beliefs  and  errors  than 
C.  E.  S.  Wood.  Charity  is  his  distinguisn  • 
ing  characteristic.  He  attacks  not  indi- 
viduals, only  systems  and  institutions  and 
these  without  bitterness.     Praise  and  blame 
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appear  alike  idle  to  him.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  praise  the  dog  for  his  faithful- 
ness than  to  blame  the  skunk  for  his  smell. 
Everything  is  governed  by  immutable  law. 

Many  of  the  sort  who  sand  the  sugar, 
water  the  molasses  and  then  go  in  to  pray- 
ers, associate  anarchism  with  attics,  soup- 
houses  and  secret  assassination.  They 
think  an  anarchist  out  of  place  in  public 
except  when  declaiming  from  a  soap  box 
on  a  street  comer  or  carrying  a  red  flag  in  a 
procession.  This  sort  freely  criticizes  Col- 
onel Wood  as  insincere  because  he  wears 
clean  clothes,  moves  in  good  society,  and 
makes  something  like  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  out  of  his  clients,  many  of 
whom  are  corporate.  That  he  is  ever  ready 
to  go  into  the  police  court  and  defend  the 
friendless  wretch,  they  do  not  take  into 
account.  As  for  corporations.  Colonel 
Wood  emphasizes  the  fact  that  anarchism 
regards  industrial  combinations  as  very 
useful  whenever  they  spring  into  existence 
in  response  to  a  healthy  demand,  and  are 
not  by  artificial  means  given  unfair  ad- 
vantages. 

Much  as  "The  Philosophic  Anarchist" 
worships  "the  God  of  things  as  they  ought 
to  be,"  he  is  resigned  to  serv^e  on  working 
days  "the  God  of  things  as  they  are."  His 
"Sunday  thoughts"  he  rounded  up  in  "Im- 
pressions," a  department  in  the  Pacific 
Monthly,  "Impressions"  were  as  stimulat- 
ing to  the  brain-cells  as  "beaded  bubbles 
blinking  at  the  brim."  They  made  you 
think.  They  compelled  you  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  things.  You  may  not 
have  agreed  with  them:  they  may  have 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  your 
belief  in  the  existing  order  of  a  civilization 
built  around  the  rights  of  property.  As 
before  said,  Colonel  Wood  is  free  from  per- 
sonal rancor.  He  strikes  at  things.  He  ex- 
coriates "the  all-beworshiped  protective 
tariff,"  fulminates  against  a  "ridiculous 
money  system,"  scoflFs  at  a  law  prohibiting 
child  labor  without  providing  for  the  bread 
which  was  the  object  of  the  child's  labor, 
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changed  by  a  grateful  magician  into  a  baby, 
grew  up  again  to  be  a  bee-man.  Those 
humorists  are  often  deep,  oh  very  deep! 

"Impressions"  abounded  in  short  and 
pithy  sayings: 

"We  should  covet  our  own  esteem." 

"Fd  rather  trust  to  finding  originality  in 
overalls  than  in  broadcloth." 

"The  root  of  all  evil  is  Poverty." 

"The  press  has  only  one  cjreed,  'Don't 
hurt  an  advertiser!'  " 

"There  are  many  shades  of  opinion 
among  anarchists,  for  it  is  a  school  of  free 
thought." 

Men  in  Portland  who  agree  with  him, 
men  who  disagree  with  him,  men  who  know 
him  only  at  a  distance,  unite  in  the  assertion 
that  C.  E.  S.  Wood  is  possessed  of  great, 
legal  acumen,  is  a  convincing  pleader  at  the 
bar,  and  the  most  brilliant  after-dinner 
speaker  they  have  ever  listened  to,  bar  none. 
They  assert  his  scintillations  revivify  the 
broiled  live  lobsters  at  the  feast  and  cause 
the  electric  lights  to  grow  dim  with  envy. 
His  fervor  upon  one  occasion  is  said  to  have 
determined  James  J.  Hill  to  extend  his 
railway  line  into  Oregon.  Three  elements 
contribute  to  Colonel  Wood's  dazzle  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker:  first,  his  thought; 
second,  the  words  in  which  he  clothes  his 
thought;  and  third,  the  manner  in  which  he 
delivers  the  words  in  which  he  clothes  his 
thought. 

In  so  many  respects  a  non-conformist. 
Colonel  Wood  is  in  all  matters  of  art  a  con- 
formist, an  upholder  of  the  classical,  a  syb- 
arite. All  the  old  beautiful  forms  of  art 
he  would  preserve.  Much  of  his  spon- 
taneous song  is  poured  into  the  chalice  of 
the  sonnet,  and  in  many  of  his  arguments 
he  uses  the  Socratic  dialogue.  He  is  a 
literary  master-craftsman.  Not  only  the 
beauty  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome  influence  his  work,  but  the 
exotic  east  calls  him  and  steeps  him  in  the 
mental  wine  of  Omar,  Sadi,  Firaz,  Hafiz 
and  Jani.  He  has  published  in  book  form 
"The  Masque  of  Love"  and  a  collection 
of  charmingly  told  Indian  legends;  and  in 
addition  to  his  "Impressions"  and  poems 
he  is  a  prolific  writer  of  short  stories,  which 
he  prints  under  a  pseudonym. 

Colonel  Wood  is  an  amateur  artist  of 
considerable  merit.  When  he  retires  from 
law  he  will  devote  himself,  uncommercially, 
to  writing  and  painting.  In  the  meantime 
he  has  a  downtown  studio  and  this  he  often 


seeks  at  noon  or  late  afternoon  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  relaxation  in  painting  or  writing. 
Wherever  he  goes,  he  carries  with  him  a 
small  silver  box  containing  colored  crayons 
and  these  he  uses  as  the  kodak  fiend  his 
camera  (but  with  the  added  glow  of  color) 
to  catch  some  bit  of  landscape  or  human 
incident. 

Colonel  Wood  has  ancestors  and  family 
traditions.  His  father.  Dr.  Wm.  Maxwell 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Erskine  family,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father Carson  was  speaker  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Senate  "when  politics  were  honest." 
Wood  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1874 
and  in  1875  was  stationed  at  Vancouver, 
Oregon,  across  the  river  from  Portland. 
In  1876  and  1877  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to 
Alaska  on  his  own  exploring  expedition. 
He  hired  native  guides  and  was  the  first 
white  man  down  the  Yukon.  His  course 
of  exploration,  planned  by  Muir  Glacier, 
Mount  Fairweather,  up  the  Chilcothe  river 
and  across  the  first  Coast  Range,  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  call  to  serve  in  the  Nez  Perce 
War  in  1877.  The  Piute  War  following  in 
1878,  his  explorations  were  finally  aban- 
doned, and  Schwetka  afterward  accom- 
plished what  Lieutenant  Wood  had  at- 
tempted. After  the  Indian  outbreaks  Lieu- 
tenant Wood  was  assigned  as  adjutant  at 
West  Point,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1874, 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  he  resigned,  and  went  to 
Portland  to  practice  law.  His  title  of 
Colonel  is  a  militia  distinction. 

Colonel  Wood  is  married.  Mrs.  W^ood 
was  Nannie  Moale  Smith  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  They  have  five  children — 
three  boys  and  two  girls.  The  most  famous 
member  of  the  family,  according  to  his 
father,  is  Berwick,  the  youngest  son,  who 
was  football   quarterback   at   Cornell. 

Frances  A.  Groff. 


A  Man  and  His  Mission 

WITH  intellect  and  imagination,  that 
is  with  brains  and  taste,  a  process 
rises  to  be  an  art.  Any  process  may  become 
a  fine  art  if  the  artist  puts  a  soul  into  it. 
This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  man  who  has  made 
a  fine  art  of  a  familiar  process — that  of 
hotel-keeping. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  I  visited  the  town 
of  Riverside,  in  southern  California.  Not 
much  was  there — a  scattering  village,  moun- 
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tains  of  bony  granite,  hard  and  hot,  sage- 
brush fields  adorned  with  flat-fingered 
cactus,  a  shallow  river  flowing  wide  and 
wrong  side  up  in  the  summer  time,  while 
"its  bones  shone  white  on  each' sandy  bar/* 
Ten  years  later  I  came  to  Riverside,  then 
grown  to  be  a  city  in  the  midst  of  orange 
groves  and  palms  and  pepper-trees.  I  met 
with  a  very  uncharacteristic  experience. 
It  was  Christmas.  It  had  rained  all  day, 
and  in  the  morning  the  mudholes  crackled 
with  a  thin  layer  of  ice,  a  sight  as  amazing 
to  the  oldest  inhabitant  as  it  was  to  the 
crowds  of  school  children.  The  palms  and 
oranges  looked  disconsolate.  So  did  I.  I 
went  to  the  little  inn  in  town,  irrelevantly 
called  "Glen wood,"  was  put  in  a  cot  in  a, 
poor  little  outbuilding,  an  adobe  shed. 
I  did  not  understand  that  all  this  was 
because  I  was  in  the  hands  of  an  artist. 
Because  the  landlord  made  men  and  women 
feel  at  home,  each  day  with  a  romantic  dash 
of  its  own,  small  though  the  hotel  was,  wan- 
derers from  all  lands  felt  that  here  was 
charm  they  had  missed  in  every  other  hos- 
telry. This  something  new,  something  they 
had  wanted  somehow  they  found  in  the 
Glenwood  at  Riverside.  This  is  why  the 
adobe  was  left  for  me.  The  little  hotel  was 
full,  and  I,  the  latest  comer,  was  kept  only 
through  charity.  Everything  was  taken. 
It  was  always  taken.  The  fine  courage  of 
the  landlord,  the  gracious  sympathy  of  his 
wife,  the  genuine  friendliness  of  both  and  of 
the  daughter  and  sister  chips  of  the  same 
blocks  appealed  to  every  one  who  cared  for 
real  humanity  and  human  dealings  under 
the  guise  of  business.  So  there  were  many 
who  came,  scanty  as  were  the  accommoda- 
tions, from  far  away  in  the  cold  old  world 
outside,  lured  again  and  again  by  the  charm 
of  sunny  Riverside  and  young  Miller's 
little  hotel.  And  so  piece  by  piece  the  old 
Glenwood  Tavern  was  taken  down.  Piece 
by  piece  and  with  money  freely  loaned  by 
guests  who  had  faith,  the  Mission  Inn  arose 
in  its  place.  Part  by  part  has  l)een  added 
in  these  later  years.  The  last  addition  is  a 
cloistered  hall,  lecture-room,  music  room, 
and  abode  of  the  saints  all  in  one.  It  is  a 
monasUrio,  with  everything  that  a  monas- 
tery might  have,  and  did  not,  a  fine  audi- 
torium which  is  a  refectory  when  needed 
for  banquets,  a  grand  organ,  exquisite 
stained  glass  windows,  the  finest  represent- 
ing Saint  Cecelia,  by  her  side  his  wife  and 
her  huge  Macaw  called  Joseph  for  his  coat 


of  many  colors,  a  gigantic  parrot,  red  with 
blue  and  yellow  trimmings,  known  to  every 
visitor  to  the  Mission  Inn. 

In  and  out  of  the  walls  are  cloistered  cells 
with  paintings  of  the  Spanish  missions  and 
of  those  saints  for  whom  and  sometimes 
by  whom  these  missions  were  dedicated. 
The  monasterio  with  its  cloisters  and  music 
room  was  dedicated  by  the  formation  of  a 
"Society  of  International  Peace,"  a  society 
which  could  do  its  part  toward  "keeping 
unreasoning  anger  out  of  the  councils  of  the 
world."  As  to  this,  Mr.  Miller  writes: 
"The  most  dignified  and  helpful  thing  we 
ever  had  in  Riverside  was  this  Peace  Con- 
ference." 

Picturesque  features  of  like  spirit  were 
the  building  of  an  automobile  road  up  Rubi- 
doux  mountain;  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet 
on  its  summit  dedicated  to  Padre  Junipero 
Serra,  the  first  founder  of  Spanish  missions 
in  California,  by  President  Taft;  the  raising 
of  the  first  flag  by  the  cross  on  Rubidoux  by 
Jacob  Riis,  with  the  Sunrise  Easter  Service 
at  which  2,000  people  were  present.  All 
these  matters  give  that  wild  and  picturesque 
mountain  a  historical  interest  and,  as  Mr. 
Miller  says,  "bringing  all  of  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  has  given  me  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction."  A  different  satisfaction 
came  from  Mr.  Miller's  success  in  securing 
the  establishment  of  the  Sherman  Indian 
School,  the  largest  of  its  kind  at  Riverside. 
In  connection  with  this,  an  Indian  Con- 
ference was  called  together  at  Riverside  two 
years  ago,  representatives  of  most  of  the 
dwindling  native  tribes  (once  twenty-eight 
distinct  nations)  who  formerly  inhabited 
California  being  present.  All  those  in  the 
state,  known  as  friends  to  the  Indian  were 
guests  with  them  at  this  hospitable  inn. 
His  interest  in  Indians  and  in  their  mission, 
Mr.  Miller  attributes  to  his  mother's 
Quaker  blood. 

Another  enterprise  nearly  completed  is 
the  development  in  Riverside  of  a  civic 
center,  having  not  only  the  merit  of  hand- 
some buildings,  but  with  all  of  them  erected 
with  the  mission  motive,  in  the  Spanish 
type.  The  buildings  in  this  center  are  the 
Mission  Inn,  the  Carnegie  Library,  the 
Congregational  church,  postofl&ce,  city  hall, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company. 

The  motive  of  the  Mission  is  a  glorified 
adobe.  The  charming  arcades,  the  arched 
campanile,  the  chime  of  bells,  are  all  trace- 
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able  to  the  thought  of  the  men  who  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  planned  San 
Juan  Capislrano  and  San  Luis  Rey.  The 
building  has  the  mission  thought  at  its 
center,  but  it  is  a  mission  whose  bells  call 
to  the  comfort  and  glow  of  a  modem  hos- 
telry. 

After  the  Indian  Conference,  the  Peace 
Society,  the  dedication  of  Rubidoux  and  of 
Monasterio,  the  next  feature  will  be  the 
Miracle  Play  at  Christmas  and  a  pageant 
in  which  the  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  Don 
Caspar  de  Portola,  with  Father  Crespi  and 
Father  Palou,  shall  again  found  the  Mission 
of  San  Diego  de  Alcala  and  begin  their  long 
search  for  the  last  hidden  bay  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  for  Vizcaino's  last  bay  of  . 
Monterey. 

I  do  not  care  to  sound  the  praises  of  the 
Mission  Inn  of  today.  This  is  too  easy. 
There  are  plenty  of  others  to  do  that. 
Even  the  folders  of  three  railroads  have 
each  its  fling  at  it.  It  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  southern  California.  And  it  is  easy  to 
say  good  things  where  everything  is  beauti- 
ful and  the  machinery  runs  like  clockwork. 
The  perfect  service,  the  freshness  of  fruit 
and  cream,  the  perfection  of  the  cook  Ah 
Quong,  a  veteran  who  is  bringing  up  his 
Chinese  boys  to  be  the  American  he  can- 
not be.  All  these  lie  on  the  surface.  So 
do  the  works  of  art,  the  bits  of  framed  verse, 
the  fragments  from  Stevenson  and  John 
Muir  and  Emerson,  the  etchings  of  men, 
women  and  mountains,  the  photographs  of 
good  people  who  have  occupied  your  cham- 
ber. In  the  room  I 'last  occupied  I  noticed 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Jacob  Riis,  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, Henry  Van  Dyke,  John  Burroughs, 
James  A.  Macdonald.  Every  guest  in  a 
good  inn  should  leave  his  picture.  The 
good  inn  will  select.  The  menu  card  every 
day  bears  a  fruit  of  some  Spanish  mission 
or  of  some  California  mountain  top  together 
with  a  fragment  of  epigrammatic  prose,  of 
inspiring  verse,  something  of  your  own,  be- 
like, if  Miller  has  had  lime  to  look  over  your 
repertoire  of  smart  sayings.  It  flatters  you 
to  know  that  your  clever  work  has  got  to 
California  ahead  of  you,  that  someone 
knows  your  best  as  you  know  it. 

Three  thousand  miles  away  from  River- 
side in  another  nation,  I  heard  someone 
speak  of  the  excellent  hotel  in  Winnipeg, 
the  Royal  Alexandra,  in  terms  of  high  com- 
pliment. *'Yes,"  said  the  other,  "the  Royal 
Alexandra  is  all  right,  but  the  best  hotel  on 


this  continent  is  in  southern  California  at 
Riverside."  Not  long  ago,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Mission  Inn  was  in  Germany,  look- 
ing for  new  points  in  hotel  management. 
The  proprietor  of  a  world-famous  hotel, 
hearing  of  this  quest  on  the  part  of  the 
American,  said:  'Tor  your  purposes  you 
need  not  have  come  to  Germany.  The 
house  for  you  to  model  after  is  in  California 
at  a  place  called  Riverside." 

In  brief,  in  the  words  of  one  who  has 
traveled  much,  visitors  find  here  at  River- 
side "as  nowhere  else,  the  beauty,  the 
quiet,  the  culture,  the  educational  facili- 
ties, the  climate  and  other  of  the  civic  at- 
tributes which  are  required  to  make  a  per- 
fect residence  for  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  struggles  of  existence  and  have 
been  victorious." 

The  present  writer  has  fully  verified  the 
words  of  William  E.  Curtis.  He  leads 
sometimes  the  strenuous  life,  what  with 
fishing  and  telling  fish  stories  and  trying  to 
hold  boys  and  nations  in  ways  of  peace, 
when  he  is  bored  of  all  that  and  wants  a 
real  rest,  he  finds  it  under  the  palms  and 
oranges  about  the  Mission  Inn.  So,  being 
loyal  to  California,  he  wishes  to  say,  quite 
unsolicited  and  not  at  advertising  rates, 
just  what  he  thinks  of  this  inn  and  of  those 
who  have  created  it. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  biography  of 
mine  host.  Frank  Augustus  Miller  was 
bom  in  Tomah,  Monroe  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  June  30,  1857.  His  father,  C.  C. 
Miller,  a  civil  engineer,  and  his  mother, 
Mary  A.  Miller,  a  teacher,  were  students  of 
Oberlin  College,  where  they  became  ac- 
quainted and  in  due  time  engaged.  Next 
to  the  matches  made  in  Heaven,  the  best 
are  those  made  in  college,  and  Oberlin,  pio- 
neer in  co-education,  has  had  its  full  share. 
In  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Miller  became  a  cap- 
tain of  volunteers,  and  later  was  chief  engi- 
neer of  a  Wisconsin  railroad.  He  came  to 
California  in  1870,  and  among  other  things 
laid  out  the  city  of  Jurupa,  a  character-full 
name,  later  prettily  hut  a  bit  tamely  changed 
to  Riverside.  Frank  Miller  was  brought 
up  in  the  forests  and  among  the  Indians  of 
frontier  Wisconsin.  He  had  less  than  two 
years  of  early  schooling,  his  mother  at  home 
being  his  teacher.  When  about  fifteen  he 
went  with  his  father  on  surveying  parties, 
his  mother  giving  her  consent  on  condition 
that  he  would  "promise  not  to  smoke,  chew 
or  drink  until  he  was  twenty-one."     As  to 
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been  blessed  with  more  good  friends  than 
anybody  else.  My  mother  kept  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  until  I  had  formed  the 
right  habits.  Then  my  friends  came  to  me 
and  held  up  my  hands,  business  men,  men 
of  letters  and  the  pastors  of  my  church. 
Above  all  were  the  women  of  the  family, 
mother,  wife,  sister,  daughter,  who  have  al- 
ways believed  in  me  and  have  always 
worked  in  co-operation." 

Seven  years  ago,  on  February  14, 1905,  the 
present  writer  paid  his  respects  to  the 
Mission  Inn  in  these  words — as  good  as 
any  he  can  say  today: 

"Dear  Mr.  Miller.  May  I  say  just  a  word  in 
appreciation  of  your  charming  hotel  and  the  way 
it  fits  into  the  California  that  eastern  people  ought 
to  know,  but  which  so  many  tourists  miss. 

The  three  great  characteristics  of  California, 
those  for  which  we  love  the  state,  and  those  which 
help  to  make  her  true  children  lovable,  are  these: 
Noble  scenery,  a  vivifying  but  unobtrusive  climate 
and  plenty  of  elbow-room.  Elbow-room,  healthy 
growth  and  the  sight  of  glorious  things  and  places 
have  their  effect  on  the  character  of  good  men  and 
women.    All  these  things  mean  definite  ideals  and 


the  touch  of  personality  which  ought  to  be  the 
characteristic  note  of  all  good  work  in  California. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  hotel  which 
shall  be  Californian  as  the  Sierra,  the  orange  groves, 
the  white  surf  on  the  rincones,  and  the  old  Francis- 
can missions  arc.  Most  of  the  hotels  in  southern 
California  are  good  in  their  way,  but  they  might 
stand  on  Broadway,  in  Buffalo,  or  in  Bangor  so  far 
as  an)thing  characteristically  Californian  is  con- 
cerned. 

They  are  big  houses,  wide  and  wooden  where 
there  is  room  on  the  block,  tall  and  brick  where 
there  is  not,  and  built  by  eastern  folk,  to  house  and 
feed  other  eastern  folks,  who  have  crossed  the 
Sierra  to  wait  till  the  blizzards  blow  over. 

It  has  been  left  for  you,  Frank  Miller,  a  genuine 
Californian,  to  dream  of  the  hotel  that  ought  to  be, 
to  turn  your  ideal  into  plaster  and  stone,  and  to 
give  us  in  mountain-lx;lted  Riverside  the  one  hotel 
which  a  Californian  can  recognize  as  his  own.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  success,  not  as  hotel  pro- 
prietor, but  as  \Ktct  and  artist,  as  one  who  has  done 
well  for  California  and  deserving  of  California's 
gratitude,  for  no  one  can  leave  the  hospitable  Glen- 
wood  without  a  resolve  to  come  back  again  to  the 
region  where  such  things  are  possible — to  the  region 
where  in  time  all  things  noble  shall  be  possible." 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


Mission  Roses 

By  Jessie  Davies  Willdy 

Sweet  Mission  roses  cling  close  to  the  wall 

Below  the  cnimbling  arch  where  old  bells  chime 
Their  whispered  vespers  of  the  long  ago, 
In  plaintive  melody — and  sad,  and  slow; 
The  falling  petals  wake  the  dreaming  ways 
With  answering  echoes  of  the  far-of!  days ; 
And  soft  winds  chant  the  songs  of  blossom-time, 
While  fragrances — as  benedictions,  fall. 


Above  the  endless  murmur  of  the  sea 

Beside  a  shimmering  gleam  of  poppy  gold, 
The  white  adobe  glistens  in  the* sun; 
And  shattered  rose-leaves  drifting,  one  by  one, 
Tell  rosaries  of  fragrant  rose-time  bloom, 
In  solitudes  of  dusty  cloistered  gloom. 
Where  padres  paced  the  narrow  way,  and  old 
The  roses  bloom  in  crimson  mystery. 
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Tacoma 


The  City  of  a  Million  Horse-Power 
ByW.  F.  O.Thacheb 


CITIES  don't  happen.  Tbry  are  not  things  of 
chance  or  circumstance.  In  the  origin  and  de- 
ntopmenl  of  every  permanent  tily  there  is  plainly 
discernible  the  operation  of  certain  economic  laws. 
A  cily  may  exisl  because,  by  reason  of  its  central 
location,  it  becomes  the  most  (on\'enient  marketing 
and  distributing  point  for  a  brgr,  ]x>pu1ou<i  and  pro- 
dtictive  territory;  or  because,  through  proiimily  to 
large  supplies  of  raw  malerial  and  sources  of  jiowcr, 
its  manufacturing  Imercsls  are  dcveloi>cd,  or  lie- 
cause  it  possesses  a  harlior  ihat  becomes  an  incen- 
tive to  conunerce;  or  l>ecause  it  has  a  ilimate  and 
natural  Kcnic  altraclions  thai  make  it  desirable  as 
a  pUce  of  abode.  Railroads,  adniilledly  the  most 
KClive  agencies  in  the  aiiual  buililing  u[)  of  most 
ciliM,  aie,  in  a  close  analysis,  but  sviondury  causes 


after  all,  because  the  railroads  come  only  when  the 
other  conditions  exist — potentially  at  least. 

In  ihe  development  of  most  cities,  two,  three  and 
occasionally  all  of  these  principles  are  operative. 
An  application  of  these  considerations  to  Tacoma 
reveals  the  following: 

Tacoma  i?  the  natural,  the  ineiitablc  marketing 
an<l  distributing  point  of  a  lertilory  vast  in  extent, 
already  ^'ery  produ(ti\'e,  but  with  a  ]>otential  wealth 
(hat  has  only  been  roughly  eslimaletl. 

Tacoma  has  near  at  hanil  immense  supplies  of 
raw  material — especially  timlicr  and  wheat  and 
coal — the  Utter  being  the  only  coking  coal  west  of 
the  MisMBPn™  "v"  with  a  large  freight  differential 
prevaiBi  Ut  in  Tacoma's  favor — 
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Streams  that  plunge  with  mighty  energy  down  the 
steep  slopes  of  Mount  Tacoma,  a  source  of  hydro- 
electric power  for  manufacturing  purposes  that  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  Tacoma  has  a  harbor 
that  satisfies  every  requirement.  Tacoma  enjoys 
a  climate  that  is  healthful  and  exceptionally  de- 
lightful. Tacoma  is  at  the  gateway  of  a  region  of 
scenic  grandeur  that  for  variety  and  wonderfulness 
has  feWy  if  any,  counterp>arts  in  the  world. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  present  site  of  the  city  was  a 
wilderness  of  towering  firs  and  tangled  under- 
growth. In  1864  there  came  Job  Carr  and  his  two 
sons — generally  believed  to  be  the  first  settlers. 
Three  years  later,  General  Norton  M.  McCar\'er, 
the  real  founder  of  the  city,  came  to  the  Puget  Sound 
country  on  a  mission  of  investigation,  the  ultimate 
object  of  which  was  the  location  of  a  townsite  which 
would  be  the  terminus  of  a  future  railroad.  With  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  harbor,  the 
present  site  of  Tacoma  was  selected.  Then  followed 
the  stirring  contest  for  the  railroad,  from  which 
Tacoma  emerged  gloriously  victorious.  The  driving 
of  the  last  spike  and  the  trip  of  the  first  train  to  tide- 
water were  events  of  tremendous  moment  to  the 
little  community. 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  followed  by  the  Chi- 
cago-Milwaukee and  Puget  Sound;  then  by  the 
railroad  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Oregon- Wash- 
ington Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  affiliated 
with  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  etc.,  and 
finally  by  the  Great  Northern.  This  gives  the  city 
four  great  transcontinental  railroads,  with  direct 
service  over  43,000  miles  of  main  trackage,  and 
affording  direct  connection  ^ith  every  city  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1892  was  celebrated  an  event  as  significant  to 
the  city  of  Tacoma  as  the  completion  of  the  first 
railroad.  In  that  year  the  Phra  Nang — the  first 
boat  of  a  regularly  operated  line  of  steamships — 
came  to  anchor  in  Tacoma's  harbor.  In  that  event 
the  formal  union  of  rail  and  sail  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  place,  and  the  commercial  development  of 
the  city  fully  assured. 

In  1870  there  were  possibly  2cxj  souls  in  the 
little  settlement.  In  the  next  decade  the  population 
was  7  20.  In  1900 — ^af  ter  a  period  of  bitter  depressio  n 
coincident  with  the  national  panic  of  '97,  but  pecul- 
iarly acute  in  an  immature  and  unstable  community 
— the  city  numl)ered  37,714  inhabitants.  In  1910 
the  census  takers  finally  decided  to  place  the  popu- 
lation of  Tacoma  at  83,743.  That  the  real  enumera- 
tion of  the  city's  people  is  greater  than  that  is  con- 
fidently believed,  and  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
figures  of  the  school  census,  postoffice  records, 
telephone  directories,  etc.  However,  a  gro\%'th  of 
120  per  cent  in  a  decade  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  energy  of  the  forces  that  are  fairly  thrusting  the 
city  to  the  fore. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  geography  and  topog- 
raphy of  Tacoma  may  prove  helpful  in  estimating 
the  value  of  Tacoma*s  place  on  the  map.  The  city 
is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, and  occupies  a  peninsula  extending  into  the 


waters  of  Puget  Sound.  To  the  west  of  the  dty  ia 
the  Narrows,  an  arm  of  the  sound  extending  south 
to  Olympia  and  other  points.  East  of  the  peninsula 
IS  Commencement  bay — the  far-famed  harbor  of 
Tacoma.  North  of  the  city,  Vashon  island  divides 
the  waters  of  the  sound  into  two  channels — ^the 
"East*'  and  "West"  passages  to  Seattle  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  sound.  South  of  the  city  is  a  broad 
expanse  of  beautiful  prairie  countr>'  and  adding  the 
final  touch  of  beauty  are  the  lakes — American, 
(iravelly,  Wapato,  Steilacoom,  Spanaway,  each 
charming  in  its  limpi<l  loveliness,  with  its  setting  of 
woodland  and  its  shores  dotted  with  cottages  and 
countr)'  homes.  On  .\merican  lake  are  the  spacious 
grounds  of  the  Tacoma  Countr)*  and  Golf  Club, 
with  an  unusually  attractive  clubhouse,  tennis- 
courts  and  exceptionally  good  golf  links.  The 
most  practical  source  of  pleasure  in  the  Prairies  are 
its  roads,  which  wind  and  meander  about  in  the 
most  unexpected  way,  and  which,  at  all  seasons, 
are  dry  and  hard. 

The  Prairies  are  unique.  Winding  in  and  out 
among  the  alluring  timber  copses  that  dot  their  sur- 
face are  hundreds  of  miles  of  natural  boulevards. 
These  boulevards  have  called  for  none  of  man's 
handiwork.  The  soil  beneath  them  is  porous  and 
quickly  drains  away  all  waters  falling  from  the 
skies.  The  result  b  that  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other  the  Prairie  roads  are  smooth  and  dry — as 
smooth  in  fact  as  any  macadam  and  making  up  in 
the  aggregate  a  mileage  uncqualed  by  any  macadam- 
ized road  mileage  in  the  country.  The  delights 
of  motoring — the  real  delights — are  unknown  to 
those  who  have  not  been  privileged  to  drive  over 
these  Prairies. 

Beyond  the  Prairies  to  the  south,  the  country 
becomes  very  rugged,  breaking  up  into  hills  and 
valle>'s — the  outworks  of  the  great  mountain  from 
which  the  city  takes  its  name  and  in  which  it  has  a 
very  peculiar  and  personal  pride  and  interest — 
Mount  Tacoma. 

Returning  to  the  city  itself:  The  business  sec*tion 
lies  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
principal  residence  district  extends  out  along  the 
main  axis  toward  the  point.  From  the  shore  line  the 
ground  rises  rather  steeply  in  a  series  of  bluffs  in- 
tersected by  cafions,  but  although  there  is  enough 
difference  in  elevation  to  give  nearly  c\'ery  tier  of 
houses  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sound,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  occupies  ground  that  is  prac- 
tically level. 

Of  the  city  of  Tacoma  it  was  said  by  Sir  Hcnr^' 
Ir\'ing — one  of  the  world's  greatest  cosmoix)lites — 
a  man  to  whom  the  cities  of  the  world  were  as 
familiar  as  the  lines  of  Shy  lock — ''Tacoma  lias  the 
most  beautiful  situation  and  environment  I  have 
ever  seen."  Sir  Henrj'  knew  whereof  he  was  sj)cak- 
ing,  and  there  has  l^en  none  to  gainsay  him. 

It  dcx?sn't  matter  so  much  whether  or  not  a  man  is 
conscious  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful:  it  is  there — 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  Sometimes — 
perhaps  oftentimes — it  is  the  most  n'al  when  we 
arc  imaware  of  it;  and,  as  we  are  all  creatures  of  en- 
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vironment,  so  no  one  can  Uve  in  Tacoma  ivithout 
being  subject  lo  the  influence  of  the  beauty  and  maj- 
esly  of  nature  as  she  is  there  revealed.  From  any 
point  in  the  city  and  in  ever^'  direction  the  prospect 
is  delightful  and  inspirational.  The  bright  waters 
of  Pugel  Sound  occupy  the  foreground,  with  a  touch 
of  animation  lent  by  great  ocean  freighters  or  pas- 
senger boats,  with  a  retinue  of  smaller  craft — pleas- 
ure boats,  lugs,  launches  and  canoes.  The  somber 
hue  of  the  forested  shore  line  is  brolien  by  the 
brighter  colors  of  cottages  and  other  buildings. 
Away  to  the  north  and  west  show  the  snowy  crests 
of  the  Olympics,  while  to  the  south,  mysterious,  its 
base  swathed  in  purple  miiits,  appearing  a  thing 
neither  of  earth  nor  of  sky,  and  yet  of  both,  looms 
the  frozen  bulk  of  Mount  Tacoma — ever  the  supreme 
figure  in  the  landscape  from  a  Tacoma  viewpoint. 
Travelers  tell  us  that  only  in  Naples  do  we  get  a 
view  that  is  comparable  to  this  one.  Comparisons 
may  be  just  as  odious  as  Ihcy  are  said  to  he,  but 
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a  setting,  an  environment,  more  L 
of  Tacoma. 

It  was  a  very  practical  indi- 
vidual who  silenced  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  nature-loving  ac- 
quaintance by  the  reniark,  "I 
can't  eat  scenery,"  and,  with  a 
little  regret,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  neither  can  we.  If  scenery 
were  edible,  long  since  would 
Tacoma  have  been  surfeited. 

In  order  to  buy  food  and  rai- 
ment money  must  be  made,  and 
in  orflcr  to  make  money,  busi- 
ness must  lie  done.  Tacoma's 
priniipal  businesses  are  toni- 
merte  and  manufacturing. 

A  little  remarkalilf,  is  it  mil, 
that  two  of  the  things  in  which 
I'acoma  takes  the  greatest 
pride,  her  harlior  and  hiT 
mountain — are  after  all  but 
irregularities    in    tlie     surface 
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of  the  eaithf  Tacoma's  har- 
bor is  no  ordinary  harbor.  It 
is  large  enough  lo  accommodate 
the  merchant  vesseb  of  the 
nations,  with  a  few  warships 
thrown  in  for  good  measure;  it 
Ls  deep,  ahnost  too  deep  for 
anchorage  in  spots;  and  it  is 
reached  by  a  safe  open  passage 
fromlbeocean.  But  the  peculiar 
advantage  in  Tacoma's  harbor 
is  in  the  shoreline.  Instead  of 
sloping  gradually  into  the  water 
— making  necessary  the  expen- 
diture of  millions  of  dollars  in 
dredging  and  driving  piles  and 
constructing  wharfs,  the  grotind 
ifly  liuilt  [iiolorlo*  breaks  squarely  down   at   the 

waterfront,  so  that  vessels  of 
the  dce]icst  draft  can  come  alongside  with  the  greatest 
resultant  economy  in  handling  freight.  Within  the 
city  limits  Tacoma  has  a  waterfront  of  fourteen 
miles,  and  this  may  be  exteniled  almost  indefinitely 
by  opening  up  artificial  waterways. 

Since  the  Phra  .Van^  first  entered  the  harbor  of 
Tacoma,  the  number  of  ships  making  the  harbor 
a  regular  port  of  call  has  grown  most  amaringi)'. 
There  are  now  twenty-two  water  transportation 
companies  whose  boats  enter  Commencement  bay 
on  regular  schedule,  and  beside  these  a  host  <rf 
steamers  of  the  tramp  variety  anit  many  sail  carriers 
are  attracted  \vy  the  tonnage  on  Tacoma's  docks. 
The  harbor  master's  rejiort  for  igio— the  latest 
available  at  this  writing — shows  that  the  number 
of  dFe[>-5ea  vessels  entering  the  harbor  for  that  year 
was  1,048,  with  a  total  renistcred  lonnageof  1,460,- 
ri6  tons.  There  were  956  \-esscb  clearing,  with 
cargoes  of  1,394,174  tons.  For  i<)ia  the  value  of  all 
outgoing  tonnage  by  water,  both  foreign  ?nd  coast- 
wise, was  $15,899,618,  while  the  imports  valued  at 
S:!  1, 566,089. 
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Tacoma  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  ship- 
ping points  of  lumber,  wheat  and  flour.  In  1910 
the  water  shipments  of  wheat  were  4,975f977  bushels, 
valued  at  $4,467,479.  The  flour  shipments  were 
943»653  barrels,  with  a  value  of  $3,666,221.  In 
spite  of  the  general  demoralization  of  the  lumber 
business  during  1910,  Tacoma  exported  165,653,231 
feet,  with  a  value  of  $2,163,881.  Tacoma's  largest 
export  business  is  with  the  Orient  and  Australia, 
with  Kobe,  Yokohama  and  Hongkong  as  the  ports 
to  which  the  largest  shipments  are  made. 

Back  of  Tacoma's  harbor  lie  the  famous  tidclands, 
where  throbs  the  mighty  heart  of  industrial  Tacoma. 
Here  are  the  railroad  terminals,  the  warehouses,  the 
mills  and  the  factories — everj'where  the  clangor  of 
machinery,  the  roar  of  steam,  the  shrieks  of  whistles, 
the  shouts  of  men,  all  combined  in  a  drama  of  in- 
tense activity. 

For  the  sake  of  accuracy  it  may  be  said  that,  all 
told,  there  are  481  factories  in  Tacoma,  173  of  which 
are  small  concerns,  producing  only  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  invested  capital  is  $21,519,600. 
For  the  year  1910  the  aggregate  output  was  valued  at 
$51,058,308.  Employment  is  given  to  11,357  oper- 
atives, with  an  average  monthly  pay-roll  of  $741,380. 

Aside  from  the  great  smelter,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Tacoma's  manufacturing  interests  is  repre- 
sented in  the  lumber  and  flour  mills.  The  annual 
value  of  the  lumber  products  is  $10,000,000.  Flour 
and  all  manufactured  cereals  represent  a  value  of 
$8,000,000.  Smelter  produces  for  one  year  arc  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000. 

The  manufacturer  at  Tacoma  enjoys  great  advan- 
tages over  his  eastern  competitor.  He  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  substantial  saWng  in  freight  rates.  He  can 
buy  or  lease  a  site  for  his  factory  on  most  reasonable 
terms,  and  possessing  ever>'  requirement  for  the 
eflFective  management  of  his  business.  If  he  desires, 
his  plant  can  be  built  with  a  railroad  on  one  side  and 
a  wharf  on  the  other.  He  can  obtain  his  raw  mate- 
rial as  cheaply  as  his  competitor,  and  in  many  cases 
much  cheaper.  In  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  Orient 
he  has  a  market  that  is  alwa>'s  under-supplied  and 
that  has  the  greatest  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ment. With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  he 
can  ship  to  advantage  to  all  points  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  labor  situation  in  Tacoma  has  always  been 
satisfactory.  Cheap  fuel  is  found  in  the  nearby 
coal-fields  or  in  the  oil  from  California. 

But  the  great  advantage,  the  fulcrum  on  which 
will  operate  the  lever  to  elevate  Tacoma's  manu- 
facturing interests,  is  parwer — hydro-electric  power. 

Tacoma's  title— "The  City  of  a  Million  Horse- 
Power*' — is  no  meaningless  epithet,  but  one  that 
finds  its  justification  in  the  tremendous  energy 
stored  in  the  many  mountain  torrents,  all  within 
practicable  distance  of  Tacoma.  There  are  few 
cities  in  America  that  have  near  at  hand  so  great  a 
supply  of  power  that  can  be  so  economically  de- 
veloped. 

That  Tacoma  is  alive  to  the  advantages  of  this 
potential  energy  is  made  evident  in  the  action  taken 
some  time  since  in  voting  a  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000 


to  construct  a  plant  which  will  utilize  a  part  of  the 
power  of  the  Nisc|ually  river.  Thirty-two  thousand 
horse-power  will  Ix;  developed,  most  of  which  will  be 
for  sale  to  manufacturers  at  a  minimum  price.  The 
municipal  plant,  with  the  two  now  operating  and 
another  under  construction,  will  giN-e  Tacoma 
132,000  horse-power,  which,  with  the  low  cost 
established  by  the  city,  must  Ix?  available  at  prices 
that  will  prove  a  potent  co-efficient  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Tacoma's  manufactures. 

And  so  it  comes  al>out  that  you  can't  escape  the 
mountain  after  all.  At  first  blush  there  ct>uld  be  no 
two  things  more  remote  than  the  great  dome — pure, 
still,  unearthly — and  the  grimy  confusion  of  the 
factories.  Yet  this  same  mountain,  through  the 
energ)'  of  its  glacial  streams,  is  turning  the  thousands 
of  wheels  in  the  factories. 

A  trip  to  Mount  Tacoma  is  an  experience  that 
^ill  enrich  a  life.  It  can  \yt  made  in  two  >\-ays:  All 
the  distance  from  Tacoma  well  up  the  mountain  side 
in  an  automobile;  or  by  train  to  Ashford  and  thence 
by  automobile  stage  or  other  vehicle.  The  first 
stage  of  the  all-t he- way- by-auto  trif)  is  through  the 
Prairies — a  fitting  prelude  to  the  grander  themes  to 
follow:  beyond  the  Prairies  the  country  is  rugged 
and  largely  forested.  For  hours  at  a  time  the 
trax-eler  passes  through  the  dim  aisles  of  the  great 
woodland  cathedral,  whose  lofty  roof  is  supported 
by  linng  columns,  eight  and  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
One  particularly  thrilling  |x)rtion  of  the  trip  is  that 
in  which  the  road  clings  hazardously  to  the  thousand- 
foot  walls  of  the  Nis(iually  canon. 

Further  on,  the  entrancxj  to  the  National  Park — 
marked  by  a  colossal  arch  of  logs — is  reached,  and 
the  \isitor  feels  that  he  has  really  entered  the  mountain 
sanctuary.  Seven  miles  from  the  entrance  brings 
one  to  Longmirc  Sj)rings — the  one  most  popular 
stopping-place  for  mountain  \'isitors.  For  many 
years  "Longmires"  was  the  only  i)crmanent  habita- 
tion on  the  mountain,  and  the  old  house,  half-ta\'em, 
half-dwelling,  is  still  hospitably  ofx^n.  In  addition 
there  is  a  new  and  modern  inn,  completely  equipped 
to  pro\ide  for  the  comforts  of  its  guests.  The 
automobile  road  extends  j)ast  the  foot  of  Nisqually 
glacier — the  only  glacier  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is 
known,  to  l)e  reached  in  that  way.  A  sight  that  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  great  ice  wall! — marking 
the  terminus  of  the  huge  stream  of  ice,  with  the  river, 
milky  white  from  its  glacial  origin,  (hushing  away 
on  its  turbulent  descent  to  the  valleys  below. 

From  the  glacier  the  road  climl)s  upward  more 
steeply,  entering  the  gorge  of  the  Paradise  river  and 
working  its  way  by  many  dc\'ious  angles  on  to  Para- 
dise valley.  On  the  way  Xarada  Falls  is  i)assed — 
one  of  the  numerous  magnificent  cataracts  that  are 
features  of  the  mountain  landscape. 

Just  alx)ve  Paradise  valley  is  " Reese's'*,  a  sum- 
mer camp  not  far  from  the  snow-line  from  which  the 
first  ascent  to  the  summit  is  made.  Although 
Mount  Tacoma  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
America,  with  an  altitude  of  14,526  feet,  yet  the 
climb  to  the  crest  is  not  so  diflkult  as  that  of  many 
lesser  peaks,  and  under  the  leadcrshij)  of  one  of  the 
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UniH'-trult  lilw  ponu'lii: 


prli... 


The  lowan  sbownt  lipis  of  perturbalion. 

"IMd  a)iout  OS  wvll"  jim  ixintinuFd,  "with  Ihe 
pean.  Tbcy  weren't  quite  up  to  scrau-h  this  j-ear, 
thou|{h  maylic  1  cxjHxlMi  too  niui-h." 

ninner  (i>ip.illi'ii.  Ilu'  lona  man  was  brating  a 
tattoo  un  thr  tal'li'.    Tht  niniher  irwneif  to  his 

"But  w>u  i«i(;hl  111  sn-  tlir  jiluni'i"  ho  urged. 
■The  whi'lr  .>r.h;inl  runs  $i,|!oo  to  thr  a.rc.  an.i 
that  fivp-aiiP  iKitili  ivviT  on  the  sliiufsh— \-ou  know 
il  -  ln-ais  $10,000  lu-t  ill!  tolil.     Why,  1  pit—" 

'■Sto|.:" 

All  lianils  ttlrut'il  In  Ilu<  man  fnini  Iowa. 

"Sto|>  rii;hi  ihriv!"  hi-  rrWiU  aiui  the-  wholr 
<liiiint!-ha1l  wali-hni  hiui  U-at  rm|ihasiK  iin  the  tal'lr 
niih  knife  ami  fork  ]K'r]<enilii'Ular.  *'Not  another 
woni:"  He  shi»k  a  tiiijnr  at  the  Sa^-rainentans  as 
il  they  BTre  nauRhty  lx>ys.  "rni  from  the  tUist"  he 
vud(e»tetl,  "anil  1  kmiw  Mler,  You  i-an'l  juss 
ihM  Muff  on  me.  Ynu'rv  urie  o(  tho^  blanieil  Cali- 
fotnia  llan,  ami  I  ikm'i  want  to  hear  ani'ilier  »or<l 

HU  wrath.  ile%Tlo|<in);  in  others  what  ili{>lon'..iiy 
euulil  lie  mustered,  iMitCtsteil  the  trip. 

But  the  Californians  were  not  lyins-  They  wvn- 
twt  evrn  talking  for  etlei't.  They  hail  nien-ly  Iven 
(Irsi'ritMnfl  eondilions  on  their  mwhes. 

Hawwer.  a  rrpurt  of  the  returns  in  wriiiht  and 
moncT  bring  srcuTed  l>y  (he  fniii  aiul  \vgeiaMe 
gnn>cn  o(  Sacruoento  i-ounly's  ileha  lanil*  neeils 
all  pOMiblc  tomboratwn  of  tigcuie,  name  and  date 


llH-  ^IBIi'  li^ir 

to  gain  acceptance.  The  Midiile  Westerner  was 
unfortunate  in  not  having  l)ecn  warned. 

In  Ihe  reclaimed  land  along  the  Sairamento  river 
iheic  arc  orchards  whose  slorj-.  if  the  trees  are  not 
seen  at  the  height  of  the  season,  is  a|<l  to  make 
doubters.  I'p  and  ilown  the  stream  il  is  the  same 
lak; — $400  or  S-rao  an  acre  net  makes  a  mediocre 
season;  Si.ooo  to  8=. 500  and  even  S.i.ooo  is  the 
range  of  ihe  upper  re^tister. 

And  the  ranchers,  if  ihcv  know  vou  are  a^ing  in 
sini-erity.  will  show  you  their  Umks.  T.  W.  Dean, 
H.  .\.  lianimon.  and  R.  J.  Co'.Ki-ihall  uf  founland; 
^\■.  ].  Smith  of  Itorden  and  C.  i:,  Hustk-r  of  t»aL 
I'ark — to  take  a  tew  name«  at  random — showed  me 
theirs.  The  man  from  Iowa  wi>ut<ln't  have  lieen  so 
whement  if  he  had  had  the  same  op] wrt unity. 

Sui'h  i»the  spectacular  ba.'^s  of  hnrti'.ukuie  in  the 
i-ounty  nhiih  contains  California's  caiiiuk  The 
bii;  figures  ar^  not  the  average  of  the  entire  touniy, 
of  course.  There  ;«  a  great  ik-al  of  lanil  Ivsides  the 
alluvial.  Bui  ihe  other  lyjics  of  sciil  an'  none  the 
l.'<*  giwii  iviyers,  for  ihat.  whether  :r.  hops  grapes, 
fruit,  grain,  alfalfa  or  any  of  liie  ■.•ihcr  Uer:-.*  in  ihe 
U>nj:  list  of  ihi*  regk'n's  ;Tiiii-j.;*— ;iy  n»  means 
overlooking  the  litrus  '■el:  whii:;  ser.^!*  out  in.>Trte  of 

■  The  hear,  of  Califjrriia'  U  :he  way  Sacrar:er.- 
tans  ilesk-rtbe  their  ii.is:tL.T..     Ta'^ie  a  i^ap  ..f  the 

Tehachapi.  :he  moumair.  a:  the  ■iou!':-i'r:!  r-L  ■■:  ::s" 
San  Joaquin  vallcj-.    Ju«  a!>im;  «hp:t  l:-,r  ■  ;?tM:n^ 
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ilaking  Xew  Hornet  for  Settlers  in  a  Valley  Like  the  N'ile 


O^, 


\F  all  CaJifomia  the  Sai:(a3ienw>  -jalley  aAirU  -tsr'VT..  Iiwi  wit  of  -*  ra,T.rr.-'^.    '.V.'.r.  Ja  «^-jii.-ji. 

inSroiiiEi  irea'jf  ii^iulturai  larjii.  r^.enijv  ir,.irir'i.  t.-.r  ■  Iry  rj.\  i.  r*.W..3;>/'.  'i  i_er 

n'htiut  the  Kreep  oc  ciie  73^71  :!iwr.  lyini^ua.  hu^  ;hou.tit.'.i!. 

iswrior  btuin  between  the  Cn^t   nrj^  ar.fi  The  Jiwt  wjrh  '<f  tn«  'it/  '^  -.».  r».r.f:-:.-.  «.vi  '«■.  ':r. 

SietM,  aie  more  thaji  :h.-ee  =::l:ujc  wrile  a.:twi.  «*«  iir!i!r*f  tne^airaniBni/.  ri.^r  i    iir »,.•»»',< rl'-T 

In  the  nMt  there  Li  -un  i  sawe  ■riea.-!;'  ■ieane'!  ijjri-  '^Mti'irr.  itmti.  ajwitifj  'he  ^.-rf-flt  fcr.^  .-  •.-*  »»«   ii 

oitnual  ngion  aori  7ii:her:  WirLt  :!-*r^ore  in  «hii.h  "juini^  «>  lalmwt  '■;/  S*xiirr.ji^  f 


a  gncioui  c. 


frjrri^     Mr^m  'n&n  ujr'  ttaaiMHj:  u  r-~.  -A  '.'.v. 


gTDim  chiDOfihouc  the  nar.    CMvn  isr.  hmrt  fjf  the  luiiii  atk  rM.iif  -uiilril  vi  '.hr  xfr.'  '.-.^  •r*.  an*,  'jf 

vailey  the  Sacrameaui  H'-er  tw^ep*  frnm  ar.iTn  «l  ''-a.ifomia  'n  .l  ■■firr.[jmtirn:ii  —   >'.t-'.  -.f  !»>;*«■_»<>*. 

south  t(w»rrf  Suiaim  Hav.  i.-.  *n:i  i-if  ian  Fsuu.isr*  ;.-jtt   »■.;!    -*  •nt.m/   .  f,in [itptn:   >.  (.-rfr.  ■*',»?.'; 

bar,  and  the  lanrfa  aiiiuj  the  r^iirin!  -ntr.rjirv.ie  -<■>  r,n«-ha./  v.  'r-fFir  /--^i. 

thie  alon;^  the  NlLe.  Vith  1.-,  &tr-:.;ry  4.-ji  -,;/  ;^a«'>r.  A  u«[r  jji/*  ■■/  >i-iifiin*t'  ^»fifi«  v.K  *r  vl/Tit»IIy 

of  the  naiuie  of  vhe  v.i;  ^'ii-r.a: ^.r.  .r.  i;-j:  m^iiiiA  'if  -.ui  r^r.rr.ici     TV  .iiv-jt  '''nn^  rr- 

Ait  a  Seir  Yort  Sriii    ta.'fcr  f.-iir    rsrm  he  :»?•  -VuTrja',  ^^ler,i!-i  fn.T.\  •\\r.   \.T.rri  ^t.  .:  "T  j.tit  ruiH.h 

ceita  hia  earfien  California  '.rii-.^rs  vji:  'jt  vi!i  v..  r/  'fr.  •  .\;  'A  -.at  fajiirr.ii.   (,i.r./  i.j-  '■^d  mtK  'A  (hn 

JCM  aortherti  CaJiomia.     T>j!   -,ai'jn.T.en«i  va.*-/  i*  ruiwnro,  rvwr  *.'j;  tmir.j--  ■  -^ri'i.  inr  hwrhilh 

■hipi  mnelT  per  ■lent  ■rf  ii  -Jt.-ai  .'.-i.r  -mil  -Wftm  ni^if  'A Ivm .»«■:.     .'i  iii.r.i;t:     j/.i!'!  .!a  "i  '-inry  »rf 

the  fODtheni  purt  'A  Me  waM  .-laK  In  -jtrtUut  .-at-  j-wii.t;p>'/'f.>i-.'iry.'*j:.ix.  i.-.i;  u   ••■.•:,  .:'\\ yt,itu*Ari. 

•ested-   ThecCitiateiiW  wu.'if  vj?  (t.^v  tre  (.-rraiT  r.-u*j*it  .1   i,.;  ^  y,«''.i..<r  Ji,*" -r '.■■■-j-r  >,■«■'> 'hr 

ing  ihrw— fiiU  n*  mrr  iisrjfn   t.-,i:  '.-r    -.t /  ',f  ,*  ,'1  imiui  f*.— .vi  xm.  v.-..,  n  >.  t;f^-.;i;    j.-.i:'t  r..;  '^  luif 

memo,  bunncM  ■"jnurr  if '.V  't.ii—  Hi;  iraie  -ji^ma.  ■ll/.tU":  v.  iv.r^   .-.    « .■n.—^rtf.    y  -r  *■-  >-.•.■*»  v-rt 

e(  Cali&wnia,  is  pnxMrjr.i;  ■,•■  mi;!  ^i'*'.'.,    f.n"  "rr;  i.  /f .  ju  :«  t.;i:  :"..>•.■.  -a.  ;   ;..  ■    <-.  ••^.'  •■  ;  »  ^  r. 
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N'oTtbem  Electric  Railway  and  hy  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  they  will  also  be  reached  by  landing 
stages  on  the  Sacramento  river  )>y  which  Ibc  land- 
ou'ner  may  lake  adi'anlage  of  water  freights.  If  it 
suits  his  conrcniencc. 

The  reclamaiion  of  so  extensive  an  area  is  not  ac- 
complished simultaneously.  As  rafndly  as  ihe  work 
of  reclamation  pro^n^sses,  Xatomas'  reclaimed  lands 
are  to  be  placed  upon  Ihc  market  in  live,  ten,  and 
IB-cnty-acrc  tracts.  But  liefore  all  the  land  can  (» 
offeied  for  sale,  forty  miles  of  riwt  lei'ees  anil  thirty 
miles  of  other  levees,  on  creeks  and  for  back  levees, 
will  hai-c  been  built. 

The  building  of  the  levees  is  but  the  Qrsl  step- 
After  the  les-ees  have  l)een  completed  ihey  will  be 
thoroughly  tested,  .\  highway  will  lie  built  along  the 
top  of  the  lc\-ee  leading  north  from  Sacramento. 
Drainage  for  the  lands  will  he  care<l  for  and  oiled 
macadam  roads  will  aiford  the  prtxtucer  every  facil- 
ity forgetting  his  products  to  the  railroad  lines  which 
cross  Natomas'  lands.  F.ipert  agriculturists  have 
tested  the  .soil,  anil  ex]ierimenial  farms  will  be 
planted  and  maintained  on  dilTcrent  sections  of 
Natomas'  lanrls.  In  this  way  ihc  settler  will  haw 
at  his  disposal  professional  advice  an<]  he  will  be 
saved  the  time  and  expense  attendant  upon  experi- 
menting, if  he  cares  to  profit  by  the  work  Iwingdone. 

Alfalfa  will  assuredly  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
staple  crops  raised  on  Xalomas'  lands.  -^  number 
.ot  rich  farms  tiordering  upon  the  banks  of  the  .Sac- 
ramento livct  yield  immense  crojis  of  alfalfa,  .al- 
falfa grown  on  bottom  or  river  lands  is  hnri-eslcd 


six  limes  in  the  season,  extending  from  March  to 
Xovcmlicr.  .About  ten  Ions  to  the  acre  are  gathered 
in  the  j-ear's  harvesting  and  the  price  on  ibe  river 
bank  varies  from  S6  to  $12  per  Ion.  The  coK  of 
production  is  very  low  and  tlie  crop  is  certain.  Of 
course  manyfarmers  use  alfalfa  on  their  own  raocbe*. 
On  all  but  river-ljotlom  lands  alfalfa  must  be  irri- 
galeil. 

One  of  Ibe  inleresling  tedamalion  works  em- 
braced in  the  Xatomas'  reclamation  is  that  com- 
prised in  the  completion  of  the  lei-ees  for  Natomas' 
Bear  River  (harden  Trad,  which  were  finished 
before  Christmas.  The  soil  is  a  rich  )>ott<Hn  latid 
characteristic  of  Xatomas  reclaimed  lands  as  a  whole 
and  suitable  tor  jjcaches,  pears,  almonds,  apricots, 
clierries,  alfalfa,  iicrries.  and  all  sorts  of  garden  prod- 
uce. A  large  [wrtion  of  this  soil  is  excellently 
suited  to  hojis.  while  the  extreme  ea.sierly  seaion  is 
just  the  sandy  soil  needed  for  i-orn. 

The  work  of  Natomas  Consolidated  of  California 
is  the  most  interesting  in  tltc  world.  The  levees 
built  represent  the  ftnesl  ty|ie  of  construction-  ftTten 
Natomas'  mlamation  is  completed  California  wilt 
have  artdeii  10  its  territory'  its  atlracli\'c  an  area  of 
farm  land  as  there  is  in  the  (ioldcn  State.  The 
banks  ot  the  Sacramento  river  are  (■o\-ered  by  large 
oaks  and  the  level  acres  that  stretch  liaik  from  them 
are  scattered  with  graceful  trves,  olTering  ideal  sites 
tor  the  moilcrn  farmhouse. 

Tlie  heailf|uarlers  of  the  land  deifflrtment  of 
Xatomas  Con.wliilalcd  of  California  arc  in  the 
Peoples'  Savings  Bank  Building.  Sairamcnto. 
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Adorned  wllh  flnv  trees.  Euclid  ft 


le  exprewes  the  OnMrlo  iAtt  of  an  ■! 


palms,  with  Sne  trees  parting  it  in  the  middle  and 
allowing  for  double  tracks  of  an  inlenirltan  car  line, 
this  avenue  stretches  from  the  heart  ctf  Ihe  city  10  Ihc 
foothills.  From  one  thousand  to  tw9  thousand  Srrt 
we  ascended  and  except  tor  Ihe  shift  into  the  inter- 
mediate gears  from  the  high  spoed  one  would  not 
have  noticed  the  grade. 

Looking  back,  an  entrancing  pqfluie  was  spread 
before  us.  Orange  groves  for  miles  and  then  or- 
chards and  fields.  House-tops  and  churches  showed 
in  the  background  of  green  while  at  our  backs  (he 
snow-covered  mountains  reared,  Down  the  moun- 
tain slopes  in  the  creiires  and  ravines  the  waier  ot 
the  city  trickled  or  roared. 

Water  is  all  essential  in  this  rountry.  Wiliiout  it 
little  will  grow  and  a  lity  cannot  exist.  We  lumcd 
to  investigate  the  sv'itcm. 

After  a  drop  of  se^-cn  hundre<l  feet  from  a  canal 
diverting  a  rushing  mountain  stream  the  water  is 
harnessed  to  turn  three  big  turbines.  From  these 
ma<:hincs  the  [xiwer  is  taken  to  light  and  supplj- 
heat  for  cooking  in  the  dly.  This  source  pn>viiles 
the  cheapest  electric  power  for  domestic  uses  in  (he 
country. 

This  same  water  after  doing  yeoman  service  is  led 
away  and  supplies  water  for  domeslic  and  irrigating 
purposes  over  many  hundreds  of  acres. 

Also  from  these  same  high  r 


off  and  sinks  deep  into  the  earth.  It  perrolatet  to 
impervious  basins  above  the  city  ami  is  then  reached 
by  wells.  The  city  has  in  this  iwo  sources  which 
supply  more  than  enough  water. 

"Churches  and  churches,"  is  the  natural  com- 
ment and  there  realh-  are  more  than  a  score  in  the 
city.  Furthermore,  schools,  primary,  grammar  and 
a  new  poliiechnic  sihool. 

Tiie  orange  grows  are  the  sourii;  of  wealth  in  the 
older  part  of  the  city  and  to  gel  a  sulxiirision  of  a 
large  grove  and  build  a  home  amid  the  beautiful 
trees  is  to  realize  the  ideal  in  home  settings. 

In  the  district  of  the  cily  south  of  the  railroads  the 
bomeseckcr  of  meager  means  nil!  take  the  keenest 
interest.  Here,  in  Ihe  making,  is  a  section  destined 
to  be  as  prosperous  and  beautiful  as  the  portion  of 
the  cily  we  ha\*c  vieu'ed.  Chickens,  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, dry-farmed  jujachcs  and  grajies  afford  the 
means  to  the  end. 

But  the  homeseeker  is  noi  cxiiecieil  lo  find  Ontario 
a  modern  Utopia.  He  can  not  exjiect  to  sil  in  the 
shade  and  reap  fabulous  profits,  lly  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  shall  he  reccire  compensation,  but  his 
reward  will  be  greater  here  tor  less  pcr5[iiraiion  than 
in  many  another  locality.  Kyou  have,  howc\er,  put 
in  the  greater  jiart  of  ™ur  life  wringinga  margin  from 
the  world,  there  is  probably  no  Iwller  jilace  to  enjoy 
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Being  a  1  rue  and  Veracious  Account  of  ^Vorkaday  Life  in  tke 
Angelic  Region,  Togetker  'witb  an  Exposition  of  tke  Manners 
and  Metkods  by  ^Vliicli  tke  Inhabitants  of  tke  Angel  City 
Boosted  tke  Demand  for  Jumpers  and  Jeans,  and  an  Attempt 
to  Skow  tkat  Bellkoys,  Millionaires,  Hotel  Clerks  and 
1  ourists  kave  iso  Exclusive  Entry  into  tke  Aforesaid  Realm 

By  Walter  V.  Wokhlkk 

Author  of  The  Inland  Emperors;  The  Dynamite  ('ase;  Etc. 


THE  other  day  a  Connecticut  youth, 
fascinated  by  the  wild,  free  life 
of  the  moving-picture  heroines 
and  heroes,  wrote  to  a  railroad 
agent  asking  for  information 
concerning  the  chances  of  landing  a  cow- 
puncher's  job  on  a  ranch  dose  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  agent  sorrowfully  replied 
that  the  last  really  woolly  cowboy  of  his 
acquaintance  had  departed  years  ago  with 
a  *'wild  West"  show,  but,  the  railroad  man 
added,  if  the  yoimg  man  from  the  Nutmeg 
State  was  a  good  climber  and  not  subject  to 
fits  of  dizzmess,  he  could  help  him  to  a  job 
of  picking  oranges  and  tapping  olive  trees. 
"Climate,  climate,  all  is  climate — and 
real  estate,"  said  a  New  Yorker  to  a  Los 
Angeles  pioneer  of  four  years*  residence. 
The  visitor  had  been  in  the  City  of  the  An- 
gels three  days.  "Why  do  you  build  such 
large  department  stores  and  so  many  of 
them?"  he  added  wonderingly.  "I  don't 
see  how  they  can  all  make  expenses." 
Here  beginneth  the  answer. 
Twenty-two  miles  southwest  of  Los 
Angeles,  just  fifty-five  minutes  from  Broad- 
way and  its  department  stores,  the  straight, 
dark  rows  of  a  twenty-acre  citrus  orchard 
swing  down  the  even  slope  of  a  hillside.  A 
spacious  two-story  mansion  rises  out  of  the 
evergreen,  odorous  foliage.  Within  that 
house  lives  a  New  Yorker.  Wall  street 
trimmed  him  five  years  ago.  With  the 
remnant  of  his  fortune  he  came  West  and 
bought  the  grove.  His  wife,  once  a  butterfly 
of  fashion,  is  managing  it.     She  built  the 


house  out  of  the  ranch  profits.  Forty  acres 
of  additional  land  grew  out  of  the  same 
source.  The  other  day  I  met  the  reformed 
Wall  Street  broker  on  Broadway,  ready  to 
board  an  electric  car  for  the  ranch.  He 
carried  six  operatic  phonograph  records, 
each  costing  three  dollars,  under  his  arm 
and  his  free  hand  was  clasping  the  pocket 
that  contained  the  checkbook. 

"A  carload  of  fancy  fruit  left  in  there!" 
he  moaned,  pointing  at  the  row  of  stores. 
**It's  horrible  the  way  money  Hies.  Really, 
I  don^t  know  how  I  am  going  to  pay  my 
fertilizer  bills." 

Separated  from  the  ex-broker*s  holdings 
by  a  mile  of  orchards  lies  the  eleven-acre 
grove  of  a  former  preacher.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  this  minister  faithfully  ex- 
pounded the  gospel  to  various  Congregation- 
al flocks.  Upon  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  entry  into  the  ministry  he  took  an 
inventory.  He  found  himself  possessed  of 
$2500,  having  consistently  saved  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  dollars  a  year;  of  four  children, 
a  loving  wife  and  a  slight,  though  persistent 
cough,  that  did  not  very  seriously  hinder 
him  in  his  labor.  That  slight  cough  made 
the  minister  a  plunger.  He  sunk  the  twenty- 
five  years*  savings  in  a  lemon  grove  of  eleven 
acres,  assuming  a  mortgage  of  $5000.  When 
he  looked  over  the  orchard,  when  he  saw 
tlwi'  had  not  been  pruned,  fer- 

^  ted  for  several  years,  when 

8  man-high  between  them, 
sue  the  former  owner  and 
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But  he  didn't.  He  had  faith  in  the  lemon 
tree.  For  two  years  he  borrowed  money 
right  and  left,  sank  half  his  salary  into  the 
grove,  studied  lemon  culture  every  spare 
moment,  dug  out  useless  trees  and  replaced 
them  with  sound  stock,  handled  the  plow, 
the  cultivator  and  the  pruning  shears,  picked 
fruit  and  helped  to  pack  it.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  he  discarded  the  black  frock 
and  the  slight  cough.  In  the  fourth  year  he 
started  on  that  long  deferred  trip  to  Europ)e. 
In  the  sixth  he  learned  how  to  navigate  a 
thirty-horsepower,  five-passenger  foredoor 
touring  car.    And  he  only  has  eleven  acres. 

These  are  exceptional,  though  by  no 
means  isolated  instances.  Scores,  hundreds 
of  similar  experiences  could  be  related.  As 
many  spectacular  failures  could  be  set 
forth,  but  between  these  extraordinary 
achievements  and  the  numerous  monu- 
mental disasters  stand  the  mass  of  the 
average  citrus  growers,  ten  thousand  of 
them,  the  backbone  of  the  back  country 
whose  prosperity  and  growth  accounts,  in 
part,  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  Los 
Angeles  department  stores. 

That  Connecticut  youth  who  would  a 
cowboy  be,  was  thirty-five  years  behind  the 
times  when  he  sought  a  punching  job  near 
the  Angel  City.  When  land  becomes  so 
highly  productive  that  it  pays  to  lift  water 
by  three  relays  of  pumps  himdreds  of  feet 
up  a  dry  hUlside,  when  old  experienced 
growers — not  new-comers  from  the  East — 
pay  fifteen  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  raw 
land  of  special  fertility  and  location  because 
they  know  that,  despite  the  expensive  lift 
of  the  irrigation  water,  despite  the  costly 
annual  fumigation  against  scale,  they  can 
make  the  soil  produce  a  good  profit  on  the 
investment;  when  this  stage  of  development 
is  reached,  the  picturesque  cowpuncher  is 
as  great  an  anomaly  as  a  prairie  schooner 
drawn  by  an  ox  team  is  on  Fifth  avenue,  as 
an  orange  tree  in  full  blossom  would  be  on 
the  wintry  Connecticut  hills. 

Compared  with  the  vast  stretches  of 
fertile,  blizzard -swept  prairie  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  the  immediate  "back  coun- 
try" of  Los  Angeles  is  small,  so  compara- 
tively small  that  nearly  every  portion  of  it 
can  be  reached  in  ninety  minutes  by  inter- 
urban  electric  cars  from  the  center  of  the 
dty.  But  "quality  counts."  With  a  deeper, 
more  fertile  soil,  with  a  growing  season 
twice  and  thrice  as  long  as  that  of  the 
Middle  West,  with   intensive  methods   of 


cultivation,  one  irrigated  acre  in  the  Los 
Angeles  territory  is  potentially  the  equal 
of  ten  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Though  the  orange,  the  lemon  and  the 
seedless  grapefruit  constitute  the  largest 
single  soil  industry  in  the  region  traversed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  trolley,  though  the  out- 
put of  this  industry  has  reached  a  value  of 
thirty  millions  a  year  and  is  growing, 
the  citrus  tree  is  but  one  of  fifty-seven 
varieties  that  flourish  upon  the  24-karat 
land.  Many  of  these  varieties  stubbornly 
refuse  to  flourish  anywhere  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Angel  City.  The  lima  bean, 
for  instance,  is  produced  on  a  large  com- 
mercial scale  in  only  two  places.  One  is 
located  upon  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
where  the  population  is  dressed  largely 
in  skins  of  the  fashionable  black  and  brown 
hues;  the  other  one  lies  at  the  front  door 
of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  coastal  plain  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  where  the  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions  seem  to  have 
been  made  expressly  for  the  tender  bean. 

The  lima  bean  is  a  peculiar  plant.  It  is 
the  camel  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
can  go  without  a  drink  longer  than  any 
other  cultivated  crop.  Along  the  southern 
California  coast  it  is  grown  without  a  drop 
of  rain;  apparently  it  lives  upon  the  heavy 
fogs  that  now  and  then  sweep  in  from  the 
sea.  The  seed  is  put  into  the  ground  i 
after  the  last  spring  shower.  Before  the 
first  cloud  of  autumn  arrives  the  threshing 
machines  have  broken  the  dry  pods  and  the 
bean  straw  has  been  sold  to  the  dairymen, 
the  crop,  averaging  three-quarters  of  a  ton 
to  the  acre,  being  produced  without  a  drop 
of  rain  from  seed  to  harvest.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  lima  the  coastal  plain,  imder 
dry-farming  methods,  yielded  a  fair  crop 
of  barley  about  once  every  second  year,  and 
barley  land  without  water  could  be  bought  . 
by  the  square  mile  for  forty  dollars  an  acre. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  dry  barley  land  in 
Ventura  county,  the  greatest  lima  bean 
producer  in  the  world,  could  be  had  in  large 
quantities  at  $60  to  $80  an  acre.  Since  the 
rise  of  the  bean  no  lima  land  in  Ventura 
is  for  sale  at  less  than  $400  or  $500  an  acre. 
It  pays  good  interest  on  that  price. 

Sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  dry  bean  is 
the  average  yield  per  acre.  At  four  cents 
a  pound,  the  crop  of  an  acre  brings  $72. 
The  cost  of  production  will  run  to  $30  an 
acre,  leaving  a  net  income  of  forty  dollars. 
Some     twenty-five     miles     southwest     of 


New  York,    Then  he  went  torty-UTe  mlnuws  (roi 

Los  Angeles,  in  Orange  county,  lies  the  San 
Joaquin  Rancbo,  an  estate  comprising 
110,000  acres.  A  large  portion  of  the  big 
ranch  Is  farmed  by  tenants  who  turn  a  part 
of  their  crop  over  to  the  owner.  Barley 
and  com  used  to  be  the  favorite  crops  planted 
by  the  tenants.  Ten  years  ago  the  owner 
refused  to  lease  any  part  of  his  level  land 
unless  the  renter  agreed  to  plant  at  least 
one-eighth  of  the  area  in  lima  t>eans.  A 
number  of  the  dd  tenants  quit.    The  fol- 


I  A  man  wbo  hod  iiul  come  riv**  iltTs  from  Hnrnjiwij, 
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lowing  year  the  compulsory  bean  area  was 
raised  to  a  quarter  of  the  leased  land.  More 
tenants  moved  away.  They  looked  upon  Ihc 
lima  bean  with  suspicion.  At  two  and  a 
quarter  cents  a  pound,  then  the  prevailing 
price,thecropdid  notappeal  tnthem.  T'Klay 
the  leases  of  the  San  Joaquin  Kantho  say 
nothing  aboutlimalieans.lmtneverthelewthc 
tenants  plant  nearly  their  entire  Brre»w  •" 
ihelegumcs.  Oncijihlcenlhnusand  BC' 
produced  a  million  ddllnrs'  worlh  «' 
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to  the  l>ottoin  of  the  soil 
industries  that  have  made 
the  I^s  Angeles  territory  the  most  pros- 
perous, the  most  densely  populated  rural 
region  in  the  country,  you  will  find  that 
intelligent  co-operation,  team  work  of  the 
growers,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
big  profits  bom  of  the  soil  and  climate. 
I..ook  at  the  walnuts.  Time  was  when 
the  growers  gratefully  accepted  seven 
cents  a  pound  for  their  best  grade.  That 
was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  They  were 
trotting  in  single  harness  then.  Now  they 
are  all  yoked  up  together.  They  turn  their 
noses  up  and  their  thumbs  down  at  seven- 
cent  offers.  They  are  getting  thirteen  and 
fourteen  cents  a  pound  for  their  wares,  and 
the  demand  for  walnut  nursery  stock  is 
strong  at  a  dollar  a  tree. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  this  country 
of  rural  co-operation  is  the  annual  race  of 
the  men  who  gniw  winter  celery  at  the  rim 
of  the  sea  to  the  wmlh  of  [,iis  .\ngeles. 
There  are  hundre<ls  of  them,  and  everyone 
wants  to  land  in  the  money.     Therefore 


'rrllory  whers  Uie  AniiBtt  vrork 

they  make  haste  slowly,  travel  in  orderly 
ranks,  with  no  one  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow,  and  as  a  result  they  all  share 
evenly  in  the  prize  money. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  is  the  original 
home  of  the  celery.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
a  Kalamazoo  grower,  having  heard  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Chaml«r  of  Commerce  that 
typical  celery  soil — peat  land — was  to  be 
found  only  fifty  minutes  from  Broadway, 
packed  up  his  household  goods,  gave  away 
his  snow  shovels  and  started  West.  After 
diligent  search  he  found  the  peat  land,  down 
where  the  .Santa  Ana  river  meanders  lazily 
into  the  blue  Pacific.  There  were  some 
twelve  thousand  acres  of  it,  but  despite 
this  size  the  soil  was  hard  to  locate,  lieing 
covered  with  water  and  overgrown  with  a 
jungle  of  tules  and  willows.  A  few  patches 
had  l«en  cleared  and  drained,  and  upon 
these  patches  corn  and  pumj)kins  grew  to 
unbelievable  sizes. 

By  and  by,  Henry  Smelzer,  the  erstwhile 


Kalamazooian,  shippcxi  his  finit  carload  of 
celery  in  the  middle  of  winter.  There  was 
money  in  winter  celery.  Others  entered  the 
business.  Some  of  them  stayed  in  it,  but 
most  of  them  quit  l>eforc  they  started. 
There  was  one  man  who  took  an  option  on 
forty  acres  at  thirty-five  dollars  an  acre. 
Celery  money  looked  good  to  him.  .So  he 
waded  in.  This  is  literal,  noi  a  figure  of 
speech.  Two  sons  waded  with  him,  some- 
times up  to  their  hips  in  waler. 

The  three  waflcd  and  chopped  willows 
for  a  week.  Ivvery  day  the  celery  money 
lost  Slime  of  its  luster.  When  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day,  when 
only  two  acres  had  liecn  cieareil  of  willows 
and  rushes,  when  even  upon  these  twii  acres 
the  waters  under  the  heaven  had  not  \icen 
gathered  together  unto  one  place  nor  the 
dry  land  made  to  appear,  tho  irio  sought  out 
the  ..wner  ..f  th,-  trait  ami  bcgg.'d  for  m.Tiv. 
He  let  them  off.  jirovidnl  ihev  would  turn 
the  title  to  nine  corils  <>f  \\\\\,',w  wihkI  ovit 


■  mail  ■rrivM  drained,  liitcheil   and  is 

under  cultivation.  Some 
seven  years  ago  a  portion  of  the  former 
swamp  produceil  j,6oo  carloads  of  celery 
that  were  marketed  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary, with  results  that  did  by  no  means  sat- 
isfy the  producers.  They  averaged  only 
nine  cents  per  dozen  bunch'"!  *;,,  (he  grow- 
ers organized,  cstablisher'  ri  cintral  selling 
agency  and,  when  they  f'  ■■  ud  that  the  Kast- 
cm  markets  would  not  al)si)rb  at  remuner- 
ative prices  all  the  winter  celery  pfuluced, 
they  cut  down  the  celery  acreage.  This 
winter  they  shippiil  i  .600  carloads  for  which 
the  grower  received  an  average  of  forty  cenls 
a  dozen  bunches.  Since  a  thousand  dozen 
bunches  constitute  the  usual  crop  of  an  acre, 
the  celery  was  worth  Sioo  an  acre  gmss  to 
the  grower.  However,  the  price  this  year 
was  exceptionally  high.  Kvcn  at  Iwenly- 
five  cents  a  dozen  team  work  on  pent  soil 
brings  results  thiil  justify  liiml  viduc-i  of 
SiOO  an  aire. 

At  the  edge  of  the  u-lerv  en 
till-  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  ' 
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sea  lo  the  west  and  the  snowy  peaks  to  tbe 
east,  there  stands  a  mansion  built  out  of 
potatoes,  celery  and  sugar-beets.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  owner,  W.  T.  Newlins,  left 
the  old  Missouri  farm  and  landed  in  1ms 
Angeles  with  seventy- five  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  He  has  been  digging  money  out  of 
the  peat  ever  since.  Don't  imagine  that  it 
was  easy.  I  have  still  to  find  the  successful 
farmer  who,  starting  without  capital,  reached 
financial  independence  via  the  eight -hour 
day.  For  years  Newlins  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day  on  rented  land  that  he  tilled  on 
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the  sum  will  be  Newlins'  gross  recdpts  from 
his  sugar-beets.  They  say  he  is  worth  a 
quarter- million  now. 

Of  sugar  factories  there  are  twelve  in  the 
Los  Angeles  territory,  most  of  them  con- 
nected with  Broadway  by  interurban  electric 
lines.  Those  in  Ventura  county,  between 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  are  to  have 
trolley  senice  within  a  few  years.  Of  course, 
the  beet  urowcs  are  organized.  They,  too, 
practice  team  work.  By  co-operation  they 
added  fifty  cents  a  ton  to  the  price  of  their 
beets  this  year.    Based  on  a  crop  of  900,000 
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shares.  .And  every  penny  he  made  was 
immediately  invested  in  cheap,  then  un- 
productive, land  which  turned  out  to  be 
first-class  sugar-beet  and  limarbean  soil. 
This  year  the  Missouri  farmer  had  four 
hundred  acres  in  sugar-beets.  They  aver- 
aged twenty-five  tons  to  (he  acre,  and  the 
mean  sugar  contents  ran  to  twenty  per  cent, 
as  against  an  average  of  seventeen  per  cent 
in  Germany  where  the  sugar-beet  was  in- 
vented and  perfected.  For  these  twenty  per 
cent  beets  the  sugar  factory  paid  Newlins 
$6.30  a  ton.  Multiply  that  price  with 
twenty-five,  multiply  the  result  with  400  and 


tons,  this  little  stroke  of  collective  bargain- 
ing added  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  per 
annum  to  the  profits  of  the  producers.  Also, 
the  acreage  is  growing,  a  tract  of  twelve 
square  miles  having  been  planted  out  this 
spring  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  upon 
land  hitherto  devoted  exclusively  to  grain. 
Lest  the  reader  think  that  the  .Angels  have 
always  ridden  in  aulomoljiles  and  have 
never  worn  overalls,  let  him  cast  a  glance  at 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  tcrritorj'  of 
the  Angel  ("ity  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago 
while  drought  and  the  aftermath  of  the  1893 
panic  were  gleefully  shaking  hands  in  the 
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liquidate  the  debt.    They  finally  agrceti 
upon  a  pair  of  hitching  posts  made  out 
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years  ago  could  not  raise  the  money  to  pay 
a  cobbler's  bill  today  is  rated  at  close  to  a 
million,  with  holdings  scattered  throughout 
Los  Angeles,  the  orange  belt  and  the  Im- 
perial valley. 

Like  the  shoemaker  and  the  stonecutter, 
Rialto,  the  colony  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  wiseacres,  was  to  dry  up  and  blow  away, 
likewise  made  good.  Last  season  it  shipped 
fourteen  hundred  cars  of  citrus  fruits,  and 
just  a  little  while  ago  its  fifteen  hundred  in- 
habitants within  two  weeks  raised  $27,000 
to  build  a  new  hotel. 

The  oranges,  the  lemons  and  the  seedless 
grape-fruit  of  the  Angel  City's  back  countr)' 
have  made  good.  Sugar-beets,  lima  beans, 
winter  celery,  apricots,  peaches,  grapes, 
alfalfa,  an  astounding  variety  of  vegetables 
have  made  good.  Their  producers  are 
prosperous,  and  Los  Angeles  shares  in  their 
prosperity.  Smaller  by-products,  such  as 
squabs,  ostriches,  alligators  and  alligator 
pears  have  all  proved  their  worth.  Never- 
theless, all  the  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  income  out  of  soil,  water, 
climate  and  applied  intelligence  have  not 
been  gobbled  up,  even  in  the  inmiediate 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  Out  at  Vernon, 
where  the  baseball  and  boxing  enthusiasts 
flock  summer  and  winter,  there  lives  a  truck 
gardener  who  produces  most  of  the  fifty- 
seven  varieties  on  his  ranch.  He  had  driven 
a  laimdry  wagon  at  a  salary  of  a  hundred 
a  month  for  twelve  years  before  he  cut 
loose  from  the  pay-check  but,  mark  well,  he 
had  studied  vegetable  production  upon  his 
home  acre  before  he  embarked  in  the  new 
venture.  During  the  twelve  years  on  the 
wagon  he  had  saved  $300.  With  this  capital 
he  rented  ten  acres  and  went  into  truck 
gardening.  His  green  com,  his  chili  pep- 
pers and  his  egg-plant  became  famous. 
Hotels  and  dining  cars  wanted  them.  He 
sold  direct  to  the  retailers  who  used  to 
handle  his  laundry  bundles.  Today,  after 
ten  years  of  intelligent  gardening,  his  land 
holcUngs  at  the  edge  of  the  city  represent  a 
value  of  $30,000. 

The  next  time  you  buy  olive  oil,  buy  two 
bottles,  one  of  the  imported  and  one  of  the 
California  kind.  The  California  oil  will  be 
mosre  expensive.  Taste  the  two  kinds  and 
note  the  mellowness  of  the  California  prod- 
uct as  compared  with  the  sting  in  the  im- 
Dortod  oil.  Put  samples  of  the  two  varieties 
len  vessels  and  observe  which  one 
tndd  first.    After  making  these  tests 


of  quality,  consider  the  following  facts: 
In  1893  the  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers' 
Association  planted  sixteen  hundred  acres 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  to  olive  trees. 
Eight  or  nine  years  later  the  trees  bore  their 
first  crop.  It  was  a  whopper.  The  big  mill, 
equipped  with  modem  crushing  and  curing 
appliances,  worked  overtime.  After  the  oil 
had  been  ripened  and  cured  for  a  year,  it 
was  offered  to  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers. 
They  glanced  at  the  label,  saw  the  word 
"California"  and  declined  to  buy.  They 
would  have  none  of  it,  even  at  fifty  cents  a 
gallon,  half  the  price  of  the  imported  oil. 
Proof  of  superior  quality  budged  them  not. 
Steadfastly,  buUheadedly,  the  jobbers  and 
wholesalers  stuck  to  the  guns  they  trained 
upon  the  Califomia  olive  oil — until  the  Los 
Angeles  producers  passed  them  by,  adver- 
tised their  oil,  sent  samples  by  the  hundred 
thousand  to  the  consumers  and  convinced 
the  retailer  that  there  was  a  good  market 
for  the  Los  Angeles  brands.  When  that 
conviction  had  been  established,  when  the 
consumer  broke  away  from  the  imported* 
fetish  and  realized  the  superior  quality  of 
the  domestic  oil,  the  demand  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  even  though  the  Los 
Angeles  producers  made  no  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigners  on  prices. 

Green  apples  are  consumed  without 
serious  consequences  only  by  small  boys  with 
copper-lined  digestive  organs  and  an  un- 
developed sense  of  mine  and  thine.  Grown 
persons  shim  green  apples  as  an  article  of 
diet,  but  grown  persons  are  still  innocently 
consuming  vast  quantities  of  green  olives. 
For  many  decades  green  olives  have  been  a 
staple  article  of  commerce,  to  the  damage 
of  countless  stomachs,  for  in  food  value  the 
green  olive  ranks  no  higher  than  the  green, 
unripe  apple.  The  nourishing,  valuable 
part  of  the  olive  is  its  oil,  and  the  formation 
and  segregation  of  this  oil  is  the  very  last 
part  of  the  ripening  process.  Whoever  eats 
green  olives  might  therefore,  with  results 
equally  beneficial,  consume  slightly  flavored 
paper  pulp. 

Every  olive  imported  from  the  groves  of 
Spain  and  Italy  is  green,  lacking  in  nourish- 
ment. The  bulk  of  Califomia's  pickling 
olives  is  picked  after  the  fruit  is  fully  ma- 
tured, after  it  has  attained  its  full  size  and 
oil  contents  on  the  tree.  These  plain  facts 
notwithstanding  the  olive  lovers  of  the  East 
were  slow  in  recognizing  the  greater  merit 
of  the  Califomia  ripe  olive.    With  snifl^g 
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suspicion  they  looked  upon  the  plump 
dark-skinned  beauties  from  the  Far  West. 
As  medicine  is  pushed  down  the  unwilling 
infant's  mouth,  so  the  American  Olive  Com- 
pany, a  Los  Angeles  concern,  had  to  force 
its  ripe  olives  upon  the  consumer's  tongue. 
After  he  had  tasted  and  swallowed  the  mor- 
sel, he  asked  for  more,  ever  more. 

Four  years  ago  the  owner  of  a  bearing 
olive  orchard  covering  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  received  notice  from  the  horticultural 
commissioner  that  the  grove  would  have  to 
l>e  fumigated  to  kill  off  a  scale  pest.  Olives 
were  bringing  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five 
dollars  a  ton,  the  trees  yielding  an  average 
of  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  an  acre.  Rather 
than  pay  the  fumigation  expenses,  the 
owner  had  all  the  olive  trees  cut  down  and 
the  roots  grubbed  out.  He  had  lost  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  California  olive. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  pioneer 
firms  whose  persistent  propaganda  acquaint- 
ed the  consumer  with  the  superior  qualities 
of  the  California  olive  and  its  oil,  that  owner 
is  bewailing  the  littleness  of  his  faith.  With 
green  eyes  he  has  watcht^l  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  industry,  has  seen  the  price  of  oil 
olives  rise  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  dollars 
a  ton,  has  followed  the  soaring  of  the  larger 
pickling  sizes  from  forty-five  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  a  ton,  the  ruling  price  today. 

California  at  present  supplies  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  country's  olive  and  olive  oil 
consumption.  If  the  demand  for  the  Cali- 
fornia olive  products  continues  to  increase 
as  it  has  done  in  the  last  four  years,  a  well 
located,  well  cultivated  olive  orchard  will 
yield  a  heavy  revenue  for  a  centur>'  to  come. 
And  ever>'  tiller  of  the  soil  with  money  to 
spend  adds  to  the  receipts  of  the  Los  Angeles 
department  stores  and  factories. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  Way  Down 
Easterner  the  City  of  the  Angels  is  popu- 
lated largely  by  bellboys,  millionaires  peri- 
patetic ami  permanent,  real  estate  men, 
hotel  clerks,  cow  punchers  and  visiting 
orange  growers.  His  imagination  pictures 
Los  Angeles  life  as  an  uninterrupted  revel  of 
orange  blossoms  and  sweet  bird  music,  as  a 
twelve-months'  siesta  in  shirt-slecvos  upon 
the  bungalow's  sunny  porch,  as  a  continuous 
round  of  sightseeing  and  pleasure  for  those 
who  have  the  price  and  the  strength  to  enjoy 
the  multitude  of  diversions.  This  \ision  of 
the  chillblained  Easterner,  epitomized  by 
the  \isiting  New  Yorker's  astonishment  at 
the  size  of  the   Los  Angeles  department 


stores,  is  substantially  correct,  but  it  is  only 
one  side  of  the  idyllic  picture.  If  that  New 
Yorker  wanted  to  see  the  Angels  in  Overalls, 
he  should  have  followed  Broadway  up  the 
hill  to  the  north  for  ten  minutes,  past 
foundries,  iron  works,  shops  and  factories 
until  a  forest  of  oil  wells  stopped  further 
progress.  Perhaps  he  would  have  realized 
then  that  Los  Angeles,  with  oil  and  water 
falls,  the  cheapest  fuel  and  power  in  the 
world,  at  its  ver>'  door,  has  developed  its 
industries  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  its 
tourist  business. 

Eleven  years  ago  a  Pennsylvania  man 
bought  an  interest  in  a  small  concern  manu- 
facturing oil  well  supplies.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  ordered  a  car  of  steel  castings, 
intending  to  dispose  of  them  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  took  him  a  year  to  get  rid  of  the  carload. 
Today  the  little  shop  has  grown  into  a  plant 
employing  five  hundred  men  and  it  has 
branched  out  in  a  dozen  different  directions. 
Addition  after  addition  was  made  to  the 
shop.  The  last  time  more  ground  was 
needed  the  concern  had  to  pay  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  scjuare  foot,  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  an  acre,  for  land  in  the  industrial 
portion  which  ten  years  ago  was  high-priced 
at  $6000  an  acre. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Los 
Angeles  had  1800  industrial  establishments 
in  1908.  In  191 1  the  number  had  grown  to 
2400.  The  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor 
Council  pays  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  a  per  capita  tax  upon  1 7,000  members 
representing  about  half  the  total  number  of 
workingmen.  In  other  words,  there  are 
over  35,000  wage-earners  in  the  Angel  City, 
without  counting  the  thousands  of  clerks, 
bookkeepers  and  office  men  employed  in 
commercial  enterprises,  wholesale  and  job- 
bing houses,  commission  firms,  hotels  and 
retail  stores.  These  figures  sup{)ly  the 
reason  for  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
overall  factories  in  Los  Angeles. 

No  section  of  the  country  has  grown 
faster  in  population  and  wealth  during  the 
past  ten  years  than  the  Ear  West  and  the 
Southwest. 

This  growth  reflected  itself  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  Los  Angeles.  From 
Los  Angeles  the  Southwest  was  supplied 
with  pipe,  headgates  and  valves  for  irriga- 
tion, with  structural  steel  and  l)uilding 
material,  with  scores  of  commcxlities  which 
hitherto  were  made  in  the  East  only.     Its 
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mills  grew  tremendously;  its  little  shops  in 
which  the  owner  used  to  work  at  bench  and 
forge  expanded  into  plants^  employing 
hundreds  of  mechanics  and  this  growth  is 
continuing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  far- 
sighted  men  are  now  making  wise  provision 
for  the  future. 

Los  Angeles  proper  is  situated  twenty 
miles  from  its  harbor  on  tidewater.  To  re- 
lieve the  congestion  in  the  industrial  district 
of  the  city  proper,  to  provide  cheaper  land 
for  growth  and  for  the  workers'  homes,  to 
get  nearer  to  water  transportation  and  its 
advantages,  an  industrial  district  of  3,500 
acres  has  been  established  three  miles  from 
the  harbor  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
sea  and  the  distant  Sierras.  Already  two  of 
the  largest  Los  Angeles  enterprises,  the 
Union  Tool  Works  with  a  payroll  of  seven 
hundred  names  and  the  car-building  and  re- 
pair shops  of  the  Pacific  Electric,  the  largest 
interurban  electric  system  in  the  West,  are 
preparing  to  transfer  their  plants  to  the  new 
district,  thus  starting  the  community  with  a 
working  population  of  at  least  two  thousand 
wage-earners.  It  is  to  be  a  model  commu- 
nity in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
worker  will  be  increased  not  only  by  ideal 
working  conditions  but  also  by  broad 
streets,  numerous  parks,  playgrounds  and 
places  of  recreation,  by  the  erection  of  sunny, 
airy  homes  planned  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  owners  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  the  design  of  the  kitchen  sinks  is 
discussed  by  the  men  behind  the  enterprise. 
They  obtained  the  services  of  the  Olmsted 
brothers,  designers  of  several  expositions,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  city. 

Still  another  industrial  center  is  now 
growing  up  at  El  Segundo,  a  new  settlement 
on  the  coast  eighteen  miles  west  of  Los  An- 
geles where  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
erecting  a  refinery  with  a  capacity  of  15,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  daily,  and  a  total  of  600 
employes,  to  handle  the  output  of  light  oil 
from  the  nearby  fields. 

Though  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
southwestern  markets  account  for  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  Angel  City's  industrial 
growth,  new  industries  are  constantiy  start- 
ing up  whose  products  have  to  seek  a 
national  market.  Two  years  ago  a  manu- 
facturer of  surgical  and  dental  instruments 
located  at  one  of  the  Los  Angeles  suburbs. 
In  the  construction  of  his  plant  he  saved 
thirty  per  cent  over  Middle  Western  costs. 
Overhead  expenses  were  reduced,  but  wages 


were  higher  than  at  his  former  location. 
Despite  higher  wages  and  increased  trans- 
portation cost,  his  profits  were  greater.  In- 
creased labor  efficiency  made  them  grow. 

"Even  with  steam-heat,"  this  manufac- 
turer said,  "my  men  out  in  the  East  lost 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  every  winter  morn- 
ing before  they  thawed  out  sufficiently  to 
undertake  the  exacting  work.  That  loss  is 
eliminated  here.  In  summer  they  do  not 
break  down  on  account  of  the  heat.  At  all 
times  the  brilliant  light  enables  them  to 
work  faster  and  with  less  strain,  so  that  I 
can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  and  still 
make  a  better  profit." 

A  mechanical  engineer  of  Detroit  visited 
his  brother  at  Ontario,  one  of  the  prosperous 
orange  belt  communities  near  Los  Angeles, 
a  year  ago.  After  the  engineer  had  reveled  in 
oranges  and  snowy  mountains  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  host  suggested  a  visit  to  the 
town's  last  remaining  sight, the  plant  in  which 
electrical  appliances  were  manufactured. 

The  engineer  balked.  He  suspected  that 
someone  had  deposited  a  collection  of 
scrapped  machinery  in  a  ramshackle  build- 
ing and  withdrawn  from  the  enterprise  after 
selling  sufficient  stock.  He  did  not  want  to 
mar  the  pleasure  of  the  visit  by  passing 
censure  upon  a  local  institution.  But  the 
host  insisted.  They  went,  and  the  engineer 
opened  his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment.  He 
had  never  dreamt  of  finding,  in  the  heart  of 
the  fragrant  orangegroves,  a  thoroughly  mod- 
ern, splendidly  equipped  factory  turning  out 
goods  with  a  national  reputation.  He  spent 
half  a  day  at  the  plant,  carrying  with  him 
several  new  ideas  in  scientific  management. 

The  group  of  factory  buildings,  all  of  them 
built  of  steel  and  concrete,  heated,  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  electricity,  stands  in  a 
littie  park  all  of  its  own.  Green  lawn  sweeps 
up  to  the  buildings*  white  walls,  Gold-of- 
Ophir  roses  climb  around  the  windows, 
masses  of  foliage  and  blossoms  are  banked 
along  the  gravel  paths  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  odor  of  orange  blossoms  drifts 
through  the  wide-open  doors.  As  far  re- 
moved from  the  typical  factory  aspect  is  this 
plant  as  Los  Angeles  is  from  Pittsburg. 
Nevertheless,  this  factory  is  making  good. 
One  of  the  buildings  in  the  group  is  devoted 
entirely  ta  stenographers,  forty  of  them, 
their  number  giving  a  good  indication  of  the 
volume  of  >       imm  done  by  the  concern. 

WDUs  the  mainspring  of  the 
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nuuiagement.  He  has  the  value  of  pleasant 
surroundings,  of  comfortable  homes  and 
hygienic  working  conditions  reduced  to  cold 
figures.  I  asked  him  concerning  the  relative 
wages  and  labor  cost  of  the  Ontario  and  the 
Chicago  plants  operated  by  the  concern. 

"We  have  an  excellent,  detailed  system  of 
cost  accounts"  he  replied.  "If  we  find,  for 
instance,  that  a  certain  part  can  1^  made 
cheaper  in  Chicago,  the  operation  is  carried 
on  in  the  Kast.  If,  however,  the  Ontario 
cost  plus  the  freight  charge  to  Chicago  is  less 
than  the  Chicago  cost,  Ontario  does  the 
work.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  system, 
we  have  to  know  exactly  the  cost  of  every 
operation. 

"Our  Ontario  wages  average  twenty-five 
per  cent  higher  than  the  Chicago  scale,  and 
all  our  women  employes  work  but  eight 
hours.  Vet  the  lal)or  cost  per  unit  produced 
in  the  Ontario  plant  averages  ten  per  cent 
lower  than  in  Chicago.  Our  Ontario  work- 
ers' greater  efficiency  more  than  makes  up 
the  higher  rate  of  pay.  We  are  striving  to 
keep  up  this  efficiency.  For  instance,  we 
operate  on  a  profit-sharing  plan;  at  noon  we 
close  down  for  a  full  hour.  Some  of  the  men 
on  piece  work  are  always  an.xious  to  get  back 
to  the  job  in  half  an  hour,  but  we  won't  let 
them.  We  chase  them  out  to  play  ball,  to 
get  their  minds  off  the  work.  They  are 
fresher  and  the  results  are  better  by  the 
break  in  the  working  period.  Plenty  of 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  pleasant  surroundings, 
decent  wages  make  for  efficiency;  and  effi- 
ciency pay.^;." 
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Every  year  the  number  of  Angels  in  Over- 
alls will  increase.  If  the  Los  Angeles  indus- 
tries only -keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of 
the  home  market,  the  industrial  growth  of 
the  Angel  City  will  be  startling.  Along  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Colorado  river  and  its 
tributaries  a  new  empire  is  in  the  making,  aa 
empire  surpassingly  rich  in  soil  resources. 
.\\\  over  the  Southwest  irrigation  is  spread- 
ing, mines  are  being  opened,  oil  fields  de- 
veloped, and  every  ditch,  every  mine  and 
every  oil  well  adds  to  the  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  of  Ixis  Angeles.  But 
the  men  of  the  Angel  City  are  reaching  out 
beyond  the  home  market.  They  point  to 
cheap  oil,  cheap  water  power,  to  the  ideal 
climatic  conditions,  to  the  vast  market  be- 
yond the  Pacific  as  the  basis  of  industries  of 
international  scope.  To  attain  this  goal,  to 
build  up  plants  rivaling  in  size  those  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  Los  Angeles  must 
have  an  iron  supply  of  lis  own.  It  has  the 
iron  ore,  mountains  of  It,  richer  than  the  ore 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  with  enough 
manganese  and  tungsten  to  obWate  the 
necessity  of  importing  fluxing  ore.  But  a 
good  coking  coal  has  not  yet  Ijeen  found  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Water  power,  through 
the  electric  smelting  process,  or  the  vast 
undeveloped  coal  resources  of  the  Yangtse 
Kiang  valley  in  China,  may  solve  the 
iron  problem  at  some  future  date,  but 
in  the  meantime  many  more  pairs  of 
overalls  will  be  needed  in  the  .■Vngel  City 
to  help  supply  the  demands  of  the  rapidly 
growing  Southwest. 
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By  LeRoy  Armstrong 

Author  of  The  Man  Who  Came  Back 


THE  lawyer  went  to  his  big  safe, 
and  brought  a  sheaf  of  papers. 
"Well,  Ishmael,^*  he  said,  "the 
land  is  there  if  you  want  it.  But 
you  will  have  to  live  on  it  ^\q 
years.  Your  father  made  that  provision  for 
his  wife's  children,  and  he  made  that  pro- 
vision for  you.  Your  three  brothers  lived 
on  theirs,  a  section  for  each  of  them.  And 
now  they  are  rich.  They  just  about  own  the 
best  little  town  in  Oregon.  Do  you  want  it 
on  the  terms?'' 

"What  is  the  land  worth,  once  I  perfect 
title?" 

"To  be  honest  with  you,  Ishmael,  it  isn't 
worth  a  hang.  It  is  in  one  long  strip  to  the 
north  of  their  sections,  between  their  orchard 
land  and  the  Columbia  river.  It  is  all  rock, 
and  scrub  forest,  and  scenery.  It  is  twenty 
rods  wide,  and  it  laps  up  and  down  the  one 
inaccessible  mountain  range  on  the  river. 
It  is  the  closed  door  between  the  East  and 
the  West ;  and  it  is  like  to  stay  closed  till  the 
crack  of  doom.  It  presents  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  view  in  America — maybe 
in  the  world.  But  it  is  just  miles  and  miles 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  those  lucre-loving 
and  legitimate  brothers  of  yours  cut  off 
their  tracts  to  make  them  salable.  Do  you 
want  it?" 

"If  it  is  inaccessible,  I  can  take  some 
books  and  a  gun  and  rod,  and  get  out  of  the 
world.     rU  go." 

"Very  well.  I'll  date  your  acceptance 
today.  I  wish  your  mother  had  lived  to  go 
with  you." 

Ishmael  Isherwood  sat  down  at  the  door 
of  his  new  house,  and  looked  out  across  the 
Columbia  river.  He  was  at  the  crown  of  the 
Cascade  lange.  The  forests  and  mountains 
of  Washington,  sentineled  by  snow-capped 
Mount  ^dtuns,  made  the  background  of  his 
pictoiie* 

A-  panstty  little  village  lay  at  the  river's 
t$  wredgey  the  electric  lights  already  twink- 
**  '  **     in  the  lower  shadows,  while 


sunshine  still  glowed  on  the  crystal  crowns 
of  the  farther  hills.  A  motor-boat  rocked  in 
the  wash  of  a  passing  stem-wheeler,  and 
almost  beneath  his  feet,  yet  totally  hidden 
from  sight,  roared  and  rumbled  a  passing 
train. 

Not  a  path  traversed  his  attenuated  do- 
main. Back  of  it,  to  the  south,  stretched  the 
orchard  lands  of  his  half-brothers,  the  sons 
who  rested  secure  in  the  seal  of  legitimacy — 
and  boasted  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  virtue 
of  their  own  achieving.  On  every  hand  rose 
rocks  as  big  as  a  church ;  and  growing  among 
them  lifted  the  tented  pines. 

Out  of  one  of  these  rocks,  fragments  from 
a  time  of  immeasurable  commotion,  he  had 
blasted  the  material  for  his  walls.  Over 
them  he  had  spread  rafters  of  fir,  with  rived 
shingles.  At  the  farther  end  of  his  one  big 
room  was  a  fireplace  made  of  his  own  brick 
— deep  and  wide  and  high;  along  the  west 
wall,  on  either  side  of  the  window,  was  his 
housekeeping  equipment ;  along  the  east  wall 
were  his  books  and  his  bed,  and  his  remind- 
ers of  civilization's  adornments. 

He  was  tired,  and  happy — and  lonesome. 
His  big  task  was  finished.  His  house  was 
completed. 

And  no  sooner  did  he  see  it  was  good  than 
he  knew  he  must  make  the  land  about  it 
grow  in  keeping.  Tomorrow  he  would  begin 
blasting  the  myriad  rocks,  roll  them  to  his 
north  line,  level  the  earth  down  to  them, 
and  plant  a  garden.    Why  not  flowers,  too? 

While  he  was  building  the  picture  of  the 
home  he  wanted  he  heard  a  sudden  break- 
ing of  twigs  to  the  west,  and  then  the  voices 
of  men. 

Three  hunters  shouted  exclamations  of 
wonder  at  the  unexpected.  Here  was  a  fair 
stone  house,  with  a  roof,  with  smoke  curling 
lazily  from  the  chimney.  Then  they  turned 
from  that  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Twilight  on  the  river,  sunshine  on  the 
hills!  The  red  of  autunm  in  the  oaks  and 
vines,  the  green  of  summer  in  the  pines. 
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Lifting  their  spire  heights  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  or  guarding  the  shore,  were 
rounded  shafts  of  steel-gray  sandstone,  worn 
into  grotest|ue  facets  by  the  waters  and  the 
winds  of  countless  years.  And  from  the 
very  pinnacle  of  one  rose  a  daring  pine  tree 
— challenger  of  storms. 

The  train  had  passed,  and  the  l)oats  had 
vanished.  Profound  stillness  ix>ssessed  the 
mountains.  The  tonic  of  October  air  ban- 
ished fatigue.  They  must  have  been  men  of 
soul,  for  the  three  of  them  stood  motionless 
and  reveled  in  the  matchless  splendor. 

Then  thev  saw  him. 

They  drank  water  from  his  spring.  They 
ate  at  his  table.  They  found  him  as  in- 
formed as  themselves.  They  slept  on  the 
skins  of  the  cougars  and  bears  he  had  slain. 
He  sat  till  near  morning  glowing  in  the 
memory  of  the  talk  with  them;  of  the  season 
of  absolute  equality  with  men.  He  knew 
they  would  learn  of  the  stain  on  his  l)irth, 
and  that  this  was  forever  the  last  time  he 
would  meet  them  happily.  But  he  had  had 
one  night  of  joy. 

And  his  kinship  with  humanity  called 
him. 

"Now  for  the  tramp  down  to  Valley 
Town,"  said  Raymond,  one  of  the  hunters. 
"When  you  come  to  Portland,  Mr.  Isher- 
wood,  call  on  me.  Here  is  my  card.  You 
have  given  us  a  rare  delight — enjoyable  as 
it  was  unexpecttHi.  Don't  let  any  one  build 
a  road  across  this  range.  Your  isolation 
would  be  gone  forever." 

They  waved  him  go(xlbye  from  the  next 
hilltop,  and  he  turned  to  the  big  problem 
that  guest  had  suggested. 

A  road  across  the  range  I 

He  remembered  what  his  lawver  had  said, 

w 

back  there  in  the  Indiana  town.  This  strip 
of  impassable  land  was  the  locked  gate  be- 
tween the  Kast  and  the  West.  Were  it 
opened,  would  East  and  West  use  it?  He 
calculated  the  motor-cars  making  the  trans- 
continental journey,  and  choosing  a  desert 
pathway  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south.  He 
thought  of  the  growing  cities  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Sierra,  and  knew  they  yearned 
for  a  drive  to  the  ocean.  He  thought  of  the 
wealthy  thousands  to  the  west  who  would 
welcome  a  highway  to  the  older  states. 
And  he  thought  of  the  thousands  in  eastern 
Oregon,  who  were  barred  from  their  own 
metropolis;  from  whom  the  splendid  scenery 
of  their  own  state  was  hidden ;  and  who  were 
strangers  to  their  brethren  l>eyond  the  range 


— l>eyond   this  Cascade  wall  across  their 
commonwealth. 

And  the  purpose  of  making  a  road  from 
the  East  to  the  West  took  shape  in  his  soul. 

"I  haven't  seen  you  in  ten  years,"  said 
the  hardware  merchant  from  whom  he 
bought  blasting  pwwder  and  tools;  "but  your 
name  is  Ishmael,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes — Ishmael  Isherwood,"  said  the  cus- 
tomer. "I  knew  you,  Abraham,  but  there 
wasn't  any  other  hardware  store." 

"And  never  will  be,"  said  the  merchant. 
"Forty-one  dollars,  yes.  Tha — "  But  he 
didn't  complete  the  courtesy.  This  was  his 
brother,  by  the  left  hand.  He  could  sell  to 
him,  but  he  could  not  l^e  decent  to  him. 

"You  must  have  had  a  g(xxi  time  with 
those  three  gentlemen  from  Portland,"  said 
Isaac,  the  grocer,  as  he  stacked  up  the  last 
of  the  parcels  his  l>rother  had  ordered. 

"You  talked  with  them,  did  you?" 

"Yes,  I — talked  with  them.  They  were 
surprised  to  know  that  we  knew  about  you. 
Thirty-thrt*e  dollars.  The  boys  will  put  it 
on  your  pack  mule.  Thanks^ — "  But  he 
checked  himself.  He  could  trade  with  this 
man,  but  he  could  not  accord  him  courtesy. 

Ishmael  sat  across  the  llat  table  from 
Jacob,  the  banker.  He  wanted  to  borrow 
money.  He  had  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
The  loan  looked  g(Mxi.  Jacob  could  finance 
his  brother,  even  if  he  could  not  take  his  hand. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  money? 
Improve  your  land?  Bring  it  under  culti- 
vation?   Build  fences  and  barns,  and — " 

**Better  than  that,"  said  Ishmael.  "I  am 
going  to  !)uild  a  road  across  the  range.  The 
way  can  l)e  opent^l  between  this  count r}'  and 
the  Willamette  valley.  If  I  can  make  a  road 
the  length  of  my  land  the  East  and  the  West 
can  get  together." 

Down  somewhere  in  his  heart,  l)eneath 
the  resentment  against  his  more  fortunate 
brothers,  he  found  a  sense  of  joy  in  benefit- 
ing them.  He  was  surprised  at  the  effect  of 
his  words  on  himself. 

"Build  a  road  across  the  range  I"  ex- 
claimed Jacob.  There  was  welling  hate  in 
his  tone.  "It  would  kill  this  town  stone  dead. 
Ever>'  one  would  run  down  to  Portland  to  do 
his  trading.    \o,  I  can't  make  the  loan." 

"I  will  !)uild  the  road,  though,"  said 
Ishmael,  rising. 

"You  may  tr}'  it.  I  should  expect  it  of 
you'* — with  the  accent  on  the  fmal  pronoun. 
"But  I  guess  we  have  ways  to  stop  you." 
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If  ever  there  had  been  a  doubt  in  Ishmael's 
mind,  that  removed  it. 

The  finest  house  in  Valley  Town  was  the 
home  of  Ruth  Raymond — owner  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars;  and  the  three  hunters, 
a  little  corrected  as  to  wardrobe,  were  taking 
dinner  with  her.  One  was  her  brother.  All 
were  her  friends.  They  told  her  of  Ishmael 
and  his  domain  up  there  on  the  crown  of 
the  Cascade  range.    She  was  interested. 

After  dinner  she  sat  at  the  table  with  her 
brother  while  the  others  moved  to  the  ve- 
randa and  smoked. 

"Why  don*t  you  get  married,  Ruth? 
You  are  too  rich  to  be  alone.  Can't  you 
capture  one  of  these  Valley  Town  men?" 

"I  have  captured  one  of  them." 

"Has  he  proposed?" 

"Yes." 

"When  are  you  going  to  marry  him?" 

"Never." 

"Wasn't  he—" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  is  what  you  men  would  call 
all  right.  It  is  this  Abraham  Isherwood,  the 
hardware  man.    But —  no,  I  will  wait." 

"Remember  you  are  thirty." 

"Yes,  and  not  in  half  the  hurry  to  marry 
that  I  was  ten  years  ago.  I  can  manage  my 
money.  I  can  enjoy  life.  I  can  do  as  I 
please.  And  I  want  to  think  as  well  as  pos- 
sible of  men.  So  I  don't  want  to  know  that 
one  any  better.  But  this  Ishmael  man 
interests  me." 

"Better  leave  him  alone.  He  has  no — 
he  has  no  father." 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  need  one  overmuch. 
Let  us  join  your  friends.  The  train  will  be 
here  in  half  an  hour." 

She  took  them  to  the  station  in  her  car. 
Abraham  saw  her,  and  regretted  she  had 
rejected  him.  He  hoped  Isaac  might  be 
more  fortunate.  Jacob  saw  them,  and 
secretly  hoped  Isaac's  shortcomings  might 
be  discovered  by  this  woman  whose  credit 
balance  was  the  heaviest  in  his  bank;  and 
the  bulk  of  whose  big  fortune,  he  knew,  was 
admirably  invested. 

Next  day  she  took  Pazey,  her  black 
woman,  and  motored  as  far  up  the  range 
as  the  roads  were  cut  out.  She  dared  some 
bad  places.  But  a  really  good  car  will  go 
almost  anywhere. 

When  the  obstructions  became  quite 
prohibitive  she  tock  rod  and  line,  and 
climbed  011  up — Paaey  growling  and  pant- 
ing bddnd  h«r- 


It  was  past  noon  when  she  came  in  sight 
of  the  stone  house.  And  Ishmael,  excited, 
called  to  her  to  stop. 

She  wondered  if  he  were  objecting  to 
trespass;  and  moved  nearer. 

He  leaped  past  a  thin  blue  thread  of 
rising  smoke,  laughing,  but  awfully  in 
earnest,  shouting  something  about  blasting 
powder;  caught  her  and  swung  her  with 
delicious  roughness  into  the  shelter  of  a 
mighty  rock,  pulling  Pazey  down  beside  her 
just  as  the  earth  and  the  air  were  shattered 
with  the  force  of  the  explosion.  And  he 
hovered  over  her  with  his  great  sinewy 
arms,  and  his  alert  hands  outspread,  guard- 
ing her  from  the  falling  fragments. 

And  when  it  was  all  over,  he  lifted  her  to 
her  feet,  apologized  for  his  rough  greeting, 
and  led  her  into  the  house.  It  was  tidy  as 
any  man  could  have  made  the  place.  And 
he  found  material  for  a  luncheon — which 
Pazey  served,  and  later  sampled,  approv- 
ingly. 

"Why  are  you  blasting  these  beautiful 
rocks?"  Ruth  demanded. 

"I  am  opening  the  gate  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  I  am'  making  a  boulevard 
across  the  Cascade  range." 

"Why?" 

"Because  men  and  women  will  enjoy  the 
view.    Did  you  ever  see  anything  better?" 

She  looked  across  the  chasm  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  upper  plateau  long 
ago  forced  their  way.  She  looked  at  Mount 
Adams  away  over  there  to  the  north;  and 
at  Mount  Hood,  equally  distant  to  the  south. 
She  looked  at  the  mighty  sweep  of  the 
Columbia.  She  heard  the  roar  of  water- 
falls, and  saw  the  splendor  of  foliage,  and 
the  awesome  grandeur  of  majestic  rocks. 

"It  would  be  worth  while,"  she  said. 
"How  long  will  it  take  you?" 

"About  ten  years.  I  can't  borrow  any 
money  for  the  road,  and  must  do  most  of 
the  work  alone." 

"Why  can't  you  borrow  money  to  build 
the  road?" 

"Because  the  banker  down  there  in  Valley 
Town  says  a  road  across  the  range  would 
kill  his  business,  and  that  of  his  brothers." 

"Would  it?" 

"I  think  it  would  make  them  ten  times 
more  business." 

"I  might  lend  you  a  little.  How  much  do 
you  need?" 

"Oh,  if  I  do  it  myself  I  have  money 
enough  of  my  own." 
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"Could  you  make  it  in  a  year  if — "  She 
realized  she  had  been  rather  daring. 

'*If  I  had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars? 
Yes/' 

And  he  laughed  like  a  boy. 

"About  ten  thousand  a  month?"  She 
was  musing. 

**Just  that.  And  a  hundred  thousand 
teams  and  machines  would  travel  over  it  in 
a  year.  All  the  nation  would  know  about 
Cascade  Pass.  It  would  stimulate  travel. 
Presently  the  world's  fair  will  op>en  in 
San  Francisco.  There  would  be  a  proces- 
sion from  the  East  all  summer  and  fall. 
And  since  the  snow  would  never  block  the 
way,  here  would  be  the  course  of  travel 
always  to  California  in  the  winter." 

"You  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it." 

"I  dream  of  it.  It  would  be  the  most 
useful  thing  in  Oregon.  It  would  reach 
more  homes  A\'ith  its  benefits — more  homes 
in  more  states — than  any  work  within  the 
power  of  man.  And  I  think  people  would 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  it,  and  love 
America  more." 

**It  is  beautiful.  I  have  seen  Switzerland, 
and  Delhi,  and  Killamey,  and  the  Andes." 
She  turned  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  north.  She  lifted  both  hands. 
She  drew  in  a  great  draft  of  pure  air.  Then 
she  finished.  "And  I  have  never  seen  its 
equal." 

What  a  woman  she  was  as  she  stood  there 
before  him!  She  was  big  and  strong,  and 
full  of  life.  The  red  blood  throbbed  under 
the  healthily  tanned  skin.  The  eyes  gave 
their  testimony.  The  voice  was  low  and 
clear — an  excellent  thing  in  any  one. 

He  noted  her  dress — sensible  and  taste- 
ful; the  material  excellent,  her  adornments 
only  the  pin  at  her  throat,  and  a  wonderful 
comb  in  her  far  more  wonderful  hair. 

How  the  heart  of  him  yearned  for  this 
woman!  But  the  repression  of  a  lifetime, 
the  isolation  of  caste,  the  ban  of  the  father- 
less, rose  like  a  barrier  before  him.  Of  all 
people  in  the  world,  he  must  not  trade 
with  her. 

"I  will  lend  you  the  money,"  she  said. 
"For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  afraid,'* 
said  Ishmael. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world,  he  must  not 
trade  with  her.    But  he  did. 

Valley  Town  was  up  in  arms.  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  controlled  the  pK)pulace. 


They  were  vehement  in  condemnation  of 
the  man  who  would  open  a  road  from  the 
valley  to  the  coast  country;  from  the  eastern 
empire  to  the  western  kingdom;  from  the 
region  that  had  lagged  l)ehind  because  of 
isolation,  to  the  region  that  had  swept  ahead 
because  of  opportunity. 

Ishmael  laughed  at  them.  He  told  them 
he  was  doing  them  more  good  than  a  dozen 
harvests.  They  sold  to  him — and  then 
threatened  him. 

Some  of  the  citizens  encouraged  him  in 
secret,  but  excused-  their  opposition  because 
they  dared  not  oppose  the  Isherwood 
brothers. 

"They  control  the  town,"  said  the  black- 
smith who  sharpened  his  tools.  "We  can't 
afiFord  to  fight  them." 

His  difficult  task  was  reporting  to  Ruth 
Raymond.  He  had  sworn  to  do  all  this 
work;  to  bring  it  to  completion — ^and  then 
to  win  her — to  get  her — to  have  her.  His 
heart  Ixfat  faster,  and  his  jaw  set  harder 
when  he  thought  of  that.  He  would  make 
good  her  money  advances — and  then!  No 
matter  what  she  knew  about  his  birth  and 
his  wasted  years,  he  would  ask  her  to  marry 
him. 

"Anvwav,  a  man  is  what  he  does,"  said 
Ishmael  Isherwood. 

But  the  morning  he  found  his  retaining 
walls  had  been  blown  out,  he  saddled  his 
pony,  drove  a  packmule  ahead,  and  rode  to 
Yalley  Town.  He  went  into  the  hardware 
store  and  bought  iwft  repealing  rifles  and 
plenty  of  ammunition. 

"Tramps  have  torn  down  some  of  my 
work,"  he  said.  "I  can't  afford  to  allow 
that.  And  the  next  man  that  fools  with  it 
will  go  into  the  grade." 

The  temporary  injunction  was  the  next 
move;  and  it  delavecl  him  a  month.  That 
was  a  costly  and  vexatious  pcri(xl. 

But  the  courts  heard  an  argument  that 
no  lawyer  uttered.  The  press  of  the  nation, 
adNised  and  informed,  urged  the  early  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  and  condemned  the 
opposition.  And  the  injunction  was  dis- 
solved. 

*'A11  right!"  yelled  Abraham  Isherwood. 
"My  property  is  for  sale.  And  it's  worth 
more  now  than  it  ever  will  be  again.  This 
will  be  a  dead  town  the  dav  that  road  is 
opened." 

"No  more  credit!"  said  Isaac  Ishenvood. 
"And  you  fellows  that  owe  come  in  and  pay 
up.    I  am  closing  out  the  business." 
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"I  don't  care  to  make  any  more  loans," 
said  Jacob  Isherwood.  "Improved  prop- 
erty in  Valley  Town?  Why,  when  the  Cas- 
cade road  is  opened,  the  weeds  will  grow 
in  the  streets  here,  and  every  other  house 
will  be  for  rent." 

"Buy  some  of  their  places,  Miss  Ray- 
mond," said  Ishmael.  "You  couldn't 
make  a  better  investment." 

And  she  did.  In  the  general  slump  of 
values,  she  took  the  Isherwoods  at  their 
word;  and  little  by  little  acquired  title  to 
the  better  half  of  seven  streets,  and  collected 
rentals  from  men  who  were  mad  to  sell,  yet 
sane  enough  to  stay. 

The  tide  was  checked  as  the  work  neared 
completion.  So  many  men  of  fortime 
stopped  at  Valley  Town  and  praised  the 
undertaking  that  even  the  Isherwoods 
changed  front. 

"Yes,  we  try  to  do  the  thing  that  is  of 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  said 
Abraham. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  make 
your  summer  home  in  Valley  Town,"  said 
Isaac  to  rich  visitors  from  Portland  and  the 
coast. 

Jacob  saw  the  deposits  swell  with  the 
influx  of  families  in  easy  circumstances. 
And  all  three  went  skurrying  up  and  down 
street  to  get  desirable  holdings  before  the 
boom  should  really  come. 

The  tide  turned  when  the  road  was 
opened,  and  a  delegation  headed  by  the 
three  hunters  from  Portland  drove  a 
hundred  splendid  cars  along  the  rock  road — 
drove  sloWly,  and  bathed  their  souls  in  the 
glory  of  that  matchless  scene. 

The  tide  was  at  full  when  Shell  Rock  Inn 
was  opened — a,  toll  gate  in  front,  and  shed- 
room  for  a  hundred  vehicles.  A  famous 
chef  was  secured,  and  happy  parties  made 
this  their  evening  pilgrimage  all  through  the 
summer.  There  were  fish  and  game  and 
coffee — ^better  than  that  of  Cairo.  And  there 
was  a  broad  veranda  roofed  from  the  sun 
and  inclosed  from  the  wind,  and  glassed 
along  the  great  north  front  throughout  the 
winter.  And  there  in  all  seasons  an  ap- 
preciative company  gathered  to  feast  aston- 
ished eyes  on  the  beauties  of  river  and 
mountain,  waterfall  and  wood. 

Valley  Town  bloomed  as  it  never  had 
bloomed  before.  Vacant  and  neglected  lots 
bore  thb  rich  harvest  of  attractive  homes. 
C6nienthat  had  caught  the  wind  and  thedust 
from  the  day  of  village  founding  sent  up  walls 


of  wood  and  stone,  and  spread  about  them 
cool  green  lawns  with  foUage  and  flowers. 
The  broad  streets  were  paved,  the  hillsides 
terraced  into  use  and  beauty.  The  stores 
were  bigger,  and  were  better  filled.  Patrons 
multiplied  in  numbers.  Business  grew,  and 
Solidity  was  the  name  of  Valley  Town. 

The  dominance  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  had  ended.  They  had  sacrifieed 
their  holdings  in  the  day  of  their  pique. 
And  Ruth  Raymond  was  doubling  her 
money  in  local  investments.  They  had  the 
small  consolation  of  seeing  their  really  good 
houses  occupied  by  shrewder  men,  and  the 
wooded  slopes  whose  titles  they  had  ac- 
quired at  tax  sale  and  perfected  by  judgment 
were  adorned  by  a  succession  of  heart- 
breakingly  beautiful  bungalows. 

"Ishmael,"  said  the  owner  of  an  attractive 
touring  car  that  stopped  at  Shell  Rock  Inn, 
"what  will  you  take  for  a  hundred  acres  of 
your  land  here,  fronting  the  river?" 

"Thousand  an  acre,"  said  Ishmael;  for 
he  wanted  to  keep  that  tract  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

"Make  your  deed,"  said  the  tourist.  And 
the  deal  was  closed. 

The  nearer  he  came  to  Ruth  Raymond's 
home  with  the  draft  for  that  cash  advanced, 
the  smaller  became  his  resolution  to  enact 
the  scene  he  had  in  fancy  rehearsed  so  often ; 
and  l)y  the  time  he  rang  her  bell  he  was 
positively  nervous. 

Pazey  opened  the  door. 

"Why,  Miss  Ruth  isn't  here,"  said  the 
black  woman.    "She  done  gone  to  Portland." 

Pazey  never  knew  why  the  man  looked  so 
relieved.  And  Ishmael  knew  only  that  an 
interview  which  frightened  him  had  been 
postponed. 

But  if  she  had  gone  to  Portland,  he  would 
follow  her.  He  had  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  her  brother.  He  could  find  her. 
And  as  he  turned  from  the  house,  his  thought 
swinging  back  to  regret  at  missing  her,  he 
looked  at  his  watch  and  remembered  train 
time. 

He  had  a  car,  and  there  was  an  open  road 
across  the  mountains.  But  he  who  obeys 
the  urge  of  the  heart — ^takes  the  train. 

If  he  can. 

The  agent  stripped  a  ticket  from  its  rack, 
but  stayed  his  hand  above  the  stamp  as  he 
remarked: 

"Freight  train  wrecked  down  below. 
Number  One  held  near  Shell  Rock  Inn. 
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Seventeen  will  be  held  here  till  the  track  is 
deaicd.    Do  you  want  the  ticket?" 

But  his  voice  trained  oS  to  the  inaudible 
as  Ishmael  Isherwood  leaped  to  the  door 
and  fled  to  his  car. 

Never  was  the  road  so  good.  Never  was 
he  90  thankful  for  the  twenty-foot  width  of 
macadam,  for  he  met  many  a  car  and  count- 
less teams.  Never  was  he  so  fervent  in 
gratitude  that  the  guard  wall  was  firm;  for 
time  and  again  as  he  rounded  a  point  he 
felt  the  big  tires  against  the  rocks — and 
they  stopped  the  skidding. 

A  throng  of  people  filled  the  lawn  and 
lower  porches,  but  Ruth  Raymond  was  not 
there.  He  went  up  the  broad  stairway,  and 
saw  another  throng  on  the  veranda.  He 
had  half  reached  the  doorway  when  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  woman's  skirt  at  the  edge 
of  a  big  rocker  by  the  fireplace.  Beside 
himself  that  was  the  only  creature  in  the 
room.  He  could  not  see  the  face,  he  could 
not  see  the  hands.  But  a  sense  more  true 
than  sight  told  him  this  was  Ruth.  And  he 
hurried  to  her. 

She  laughed  a  Uttle  as  she  looked  up  and 
saw  him — a  little  nervous  laugh.  And  he 
knew  he  had  caught  her  running  away. 
Dominance  was  restored  to  him. 

She  stood  before  him,  tall,  splendid, 
strong,  with  the  beauty  of  woman's  ma- 
turity upon  her,  and  the  wisdom  of  woman's 
love  in  her  soul. 

In  that  moment  he  forgot  his  limitations, 
and  clasped  her  swiftly  in  his  arms. 


"My  woman!  My  one  woman!"  he  said. 

And  she  gave  herself  to  him  utteriy, 
forever. 

Later  in  the  evening,  they  sat  alone. 
She  said: 

"I  was  frightened,  and  I  did  run  away." 

"From  me?" 

"From  you." 

"Why  were  you  afraid  of  rae?" 

"Well,  I  was.  It  is  something  that  every 
woman  knows,  but  mere  man  can  not 
understand  it." 

"But  you  will  never  run  again.  It  is 
useless. .  I  can  repay  every  dollar  you  loaned 
me.  Here  is  the  draft.  I  can  cut  this  toll 
rate  to  a  quarter  p>er  car — horse  vehicles  to 
go  free.  That  will  maintain  the  road  for- 
ever. I  can  build  villas  alt  along  the  river 
front,  and  live  like  a  king  on  the  rentals. 
I  can  keep  a  wife  as  a  wife  should  be  kept — 
and  I  want  you.  But  I  must  lell  you  some- 
thing about  myself." 

"Don't  do  it.    I  know." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"I  know  it,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head 
slowly.  "But  it  was  like  you  to  be  willing 
to  tell." 

"I  meant  to  before  I  asked  you  to  marry 
me.   But — " 

"It  was  not  necessary.  No  act  of  others 
can  make  you  better  or  worse.  .\  man  is 
what  he  does." 

And  a  better  than  Isaac's  blessing  came 
into  the  life  of  Hagar's  son. 


The  1915  Sky-scraper 

What  is  Planned  Regarding  the  Memorial  Tower  Proposed  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 


IN  planning  the  great  1915 
Panama -Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  to  cele- 
brate the  completion  of 
the  greatest  engineering 
achievement  in  the  world's 
history,  it  is  filling  that  this, 
the  greatest  spectacle  of 
modem  times,  should  include 
in  its  composition  a  magnifi- 
cent and  impressive  memorial 
of  a  permanent  character, 
one  that  shall  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  event  in  history, 
even  unto  the  length  of  time 
that  the  Panama  Canal  itself 
shall  endure. 

From   the   time   that    the  tiiu  Eiposi 

Fair  became  an  assured  fact, 
the  gentlemen  charged  with  the  planning 
thereof  have  been  flooded  with  suggestions 
and  plans  for  memorials  of  various  kinds, 
the  general  trend  of  ideas  seeming  to 
run  along  the  line  of  an  immense  statue, 
more  or  less  the  prototype  of  the  statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  harbor. 

It  was  realized  at  the  beginning  that 
originality  in  designing  a  memorial  of  the 
kind  desired  was  in  a  way  impractical,  if  not 
impossible,  since  the  various  memorials 
that  have  been  erected  in  times  past  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  embrace  about 
all  the  esthetic  and  practical  ideas  available 
for  the  purpose.  This  of  necessity  made  it 
impeiative  that  both  size  and  height  com- 
bined with  beauty  and  utility  should  be  the 
paramount  factors  in  deciding  upon  a  type 
of  memorial  whose  distinctive  character- 
istics should  be  dignity  and  impressiveness. 

Eventually  after  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  numerous  ideas  and  suggestions  pre- 
sented, sentiment  crystallize<i  favorable  to 
the  erection  of  a  massive  memorial  tower  in 
preference  to  a  mammoth  siatuc. 


To  begin  with,  towers 
have  been  erected  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  memorials, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  offer  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  esthetic  achievement 
Ixith  in  the  matter  of  size 
and  harmonious  proportions 
than  any  other  form  of  me- 
morial. The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Fair  were  un- 
douiitedly  moved  to  ulti- 
mately decide  in  favor  of  a 
memorial  tower  because  of 
the  magnificent  design,  the 
great  size  and  comprehensive 
nature  of  (he  plans  for  such 
on  TouiT  a  structure  which   were  pre- 

sented to  them  several  months 
ago  by  the  Pelton-Fergusson  Company  of 
San  Francisco. 

These  plans  were  formally  and  officially 
approved  and  endorsed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Fair  at  a  meeting  held 
December  13,  iqii,  and  since  then  the  pro- 
jectors have  been  actively  at  work  perfecting 
details  to  the  end  that  this  magnificent 
memorial  shall  be  completed  and  ready 
for  dedication  even  iieforc  the  greatest  of  all 
L'niversal  Expositions  shall  open  its  gates 
to  welcome  the  world. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  struc- 
ture as  planned,  the  details  given  regarding 
its  colossal  dimensions,  its  fine  lines,  har- 
monious proportions,  architectural  features, 
its  artistic  enrichment  in  the  shape  of  sculp- 
tures  and    ornamentations    will    give   the 
reader  but  an  imperfect  idea  at  the  best,  of 
the  impressive  stateliness  thai  this  memorial 
will  present  to  the  beholder  when  completed. 
like  muiy  other  great  big  things,  such,  for 
Niagara  Falls,  ihe  extraordinary 
wer  will  be  such  that  iis  im- 
intlnue  to  more  deeply  impress 


the  senses  the  longer  it  is  observed. 
Architecturally  the  tower  will  be  of  a 
composite  type  of  strictly  classical  treatment. 
The  structure  will  be  in  two  parts,  first  a 
base,  from  the  center  of  which  the  tower  or 
shaft  will  arise  to  a  total  height  of  850  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  base  will  be  232  feet 
square  and  120  feet  high.  From  the  top  of 
this  base  will  arise  the  shaft  or  tower  85  feet 
sfjuare.  This  shaft  measured  from  the  roof 
of  the  base  to  its  top  will  be  730  feet  high. 
The  conslniclion  will  be  of  steel  with  a 
framework  of  great  sustaining  power,  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  immense  anchorage 
necessar}'  10  insure  stability  to  a  structure  of 
this  size,  and  in  order  to  properly  brace  the 
frame  and  secure  the  needed  degree  of  stiff- 
ness and  rigidity,  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
13,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  required  in  its 
construction.  How  to  resist  the  forces  of 
wind  and  gravity  are  the  specific  engineering 
problems  to  be  solved  in  the  construction  of 
all  tall  buildings,  and  as  this  will  be  the 
tallest  steel  and  masonry  structure  in  the 
world,  extraordinary  bracing  of  the  steel 
frame  will  t>e  a  feature  of  the  construction, 
to  the  end  that  a  wind  pressure  of  thirty 
pounds  to  the  square  foot  shall  be  provided 
for,  thus  guaranteeing  absolute  safely  from 
the  elements  at  all  times.  Built  in  this 
manner,  there  will  be  no  perceptible  sway 
or  vibration  of  any  part  or  portion  of  the 
structure,  even  should  a  hurricane  prevail. 

The  exterior  of  the  base  will  probably  be 
constructed  of  marble,  while  the  shaft  will 
be  covered  with  an  envelope  or  wall  of  brick 


or  reinforced  concrete,  or  such  other  material 
as  may  be  deemed  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  ornamentations  of  the  base  will 
be  elaborate,  comprehensive  and  beautiful 
in  the  extreme.  Three  massive  memorial 
doors,  probably  of  bronze,  will  give  entrance 
to  the  structure  on  each  of  its  four  sides. 
At  each  comer  on  top  of  the  base  will  be 
groups  of  statuary.  The  subjects  to  be 
treated  have  not  yet  been  definitely  decided 
upon,  but  they  will  be  symbolic  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  mi>nument.  At  the  top  of  the 
base  will  be  a  frieze  twenty  feet  high  which 
will  continue  around  the  four  sides  ot  the 
building,  occupying  a  considerable  part  of 
the  total  length  of  each  side.  This  frieze  will 
be  a  historical  procession  depicting  such  im- 
portant and  history-making  events  as  Balboa 
discovering  the  Pacific  ocean;  the  founding 
of  the  missions;  the  discovery  of  gold;  the 
coming  of  the  pioneers;  the  building  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad;  the  devdop*- 
ment  of  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Orient; 
the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Philip- 
pine Islands;  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  various  other  important  and 
epoch-making  historical  events.  In  working 
out  the  details  for  the  various  sculptures  it  is 
proposed  to  call  into  sen-ice  the  world's 
foremost  sculptors,  which  is  certain  to  result 
in  an  artistic  achievement  that  will  make 
this  memorial  compare  favorably  in  point 
of  embellishment  and  ornamentation  with 
the  most  famous  monuments  of  the  world. 

There  will  be  four  passenger  elevators  to 
carry  people  to  the  top.   These  elevators  will 
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and  viewing  the  landscape,  and  with  an  in- 
strument of  the  power  and  range  to  be  in- 
stalled it  has  been  said  by  one  who  knows 
that  it  would  be  possible  on  a  clear  day  to 
discern  through  the  telescope  the  buttons 
on  a  man's  clothes  as  faraway  as  San  Jose. 

There  will  also  be  located  in  the  tower 
great  electric  search-lights  which  will,  under 
favorable  weather  conditions,  be  visible  fully 
seventy-five  miles  at  sea.    The  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  will  probably  udlize  the 
tower  for  observation  purposes,  as  it  will  offer 
special  advantages  along  that  line  owing  to 
its  elevation.    In  this  connection  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact  was  developed  recently 
while  conversing  about  the  tower  with  Prof. 
Alexander  Mc.\die,  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment Weather  Bureau  at   San    Francisco. 
That  gentleman  stated  that  during  the  sum- 
mer months  while  the  tem- 
perature on  the  ground  in 
San  Francisco  ranged  about 
60  degrees,  at  the  top  of  the 
towerthe  temperature  would 
be  from  85  to  90  degrees, 
and   that   a   visitor   might 
enter  the  structure  wearing 
an  overcoat,  and  emerge  at 
the  top  in  a  temperature 
where  a  fan  would  be  useful. 

When     completed     this 
memorial  will  rank  as  the 
tallest  steel    and    masonry 
structure  in  the  world,  usurp- 
ing the  place  now  held  by 
the  Metropolitan  Tower  of         i'""'  '''"«",^^ 
New  York  City,  the  latter 
being  but  700  feet  high.    It  is  true  that 
the  Eiffel  Tower  is  the  highest  structure  in 
the  world,  being  984  feet  from  base  to  top, 
yet  it  is  only  an  open-work  steel  skeleton, 
not  walled  in  or  intended  to  afford  protecdon 
from  the  elements.    Owing  to  its  immense 
proportions  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  famous  the 
world  over  and  it  is  a  place  of  perennial 
interest  to  visitors  to  Paris.    In  like  manner 
the  memorial  for  the  1915  Sao  Francisco 
Fair  will  doubtless  become  equally  famous 
and  a  place  that  will  attract  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors,  not  alone  during  the 
life  of  the  P'air  but  for  many  years  thereafter. 

The  cost  of  the  San  Francisco  1915 
Memorial  Tower  will  be  between  $1,500,000 
and  $2,000,000.  Ultimately  it  is  to  become 
the  property  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  it  will  stand  for  generations  to  come,  and 
serve  to  commemorate  the  greatest  event  in 


the  history  of  the  Padfk  Coast  1^  to  the  tfane 
of  its  completion.  It  will  be  even  more  con- 
spicuous as  a  landmark  and  welcoming 
signal  to  the  shipping  that  enters  Sui 
Francisco  bay  than  is  the  great  Bartboldi 
statue  of  liberty  in  New  York  harbor. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  by  Hon.  Geo.  von  L.  Meyer,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Exposition,  indicates  the  importance  of  this 
feature  of  the  great  Fair: 

The  Savy  Depanmrni  is  taking  stepi  to- 
ward erecting  a  high-power  station  on  tbc 
California  coast,  in  connection  with  its  chMin  tif 
Wiielrss  stations  iKross  ihc  Pacific,  uid  for 
communication  with  ships  in  the  Eastern  P*dfic 
ocean.  Since  the  range  of  wirelem  depends 
principal]]'  upon  the  height  of  the  aerial  wiicm 
above  the  ground,  and  unce  the  ktcatlon  of 


this  station  at  San  Framiwo  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  [hat  city,  it  w'ould  seem  that 
Ihc  mcmoii;il  toucr  should  lie  creeled  with  a 
view  of  its  use  for  supporting  one  end  of  an 
aerial  of  the  most  [H>werfu]  wireless  station  in 
the  world.  The  Kiffcl  To«*cr  in  Paris,  1,000 
feet  high,  has  produced  wondurful  results  in 
long-distance  win-less  work,  and  the  propoaed 
tower,  1,300  feet  above  the  sea  level,  would 
ensure  even  more  remarkable  results. 

the  pTOjxised  lowrr  will  place  in  S.in  Francisco 
the  highest -powered  station  in  <j|>eration,  and 
produce  tong-ilistancc  results  hitherto  con- 
sidered imtiossible.  jilacin);  San  Francisco  in 
direct  com  muni  ration  ulth  Washington,  Key 
West.  Colon,  Honolulu,  all  .Mastan  station*, 
^-f  j^Ij  jji  (f^  I'acitic,  and  jussibly  uilh  stations 
on  the  coast  of  Japan. 

The  projectors  of  the  tower  have  decided 
to  install  an  equipment  of  chimes  that  will 
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surpass  the  famous  chimes  of  Trinity  Church 
of  New  York  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  of 
the  same  city. 

Harry  James  Holliday,  a  member  of  The 
Virginian  Company,  who  played  the  chimes 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  has  recommended  that  fifteen  bells 
be  used  in  order  that  experts  may  be  able 
to  play  the  national  anthem,  which  calls  for 
fifteen  sharps  and  flats  to  cover  a  full  scale. 
Holliday  is  known  the  world  over  as 
**Chimes,"  and  played  the  Trinity  bells 
during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in 
New  York  two  years  ago.  He  has  been  in- 
vited to  play  the  chimes  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  has  just  played  the  chimes 
presented  to  the  University  of  Washington 
by  Colonel  A.  J.  Blethen.  Professor  Holli- 
day is  of  the  opinion  that  the  chimes  to  be 
installed  in  the  Memorial  Tower  will  be  heard 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  He  said  that  if 
the  tower  is  erected  in  Lincoln  Park  the 
wind  will  carry  the  tones  into  the  city.  He  • 
suggests  that  these  bells  be  played  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  and  at 
such  times  when  their  melodies  will  not 
interfere  with  band  concerts.  He  also  ad- 
vises that  they  can  be  made  in  America. 


As  San  Francisco  is  now  known  around 
the  world  as  a  city  of  distinct  individ- 
uality, so  likewise  will  this  great  memorial 
become  world-renowned  as  a  great  and 
distinctly  different  monument  built  on 
a  great  occasion  to  commemorate  a  great 
enterprise. 

San  Francisco,  regarded  for  years  as  little 
more  than  the  back  door  of  the  United 
States,  will,  it  is  predicted  by  those  who  are 
given  to  looking  ahead,  eventually,  and  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  at  that,  become 
the  front  door,  not  alone  of  this  country  but 
of  the  entire  North  American  continent. 
When  that  day  comes  and  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  sees,  sheltered  from  year  to  year 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  waters  within  the 
confines  of  its  magnificent  bay,  the  ships  of 
the  world  in  even  greater  numbers  than  any 
other  port  around  the  globe  can  boast,  the 
beacon  lights  at  night  and  Old  Glory 
streaming  by  day  from  the  top  of  this  great 
memorial  will  bid  mariners,  visitors  and  im- 
migrants a  cordial  and  hospitable  welcome 
to  these  shores,  and  will  likewise  speed  the 
parting  ships,  and  bid  them  (iodspeed  and 
good  luck  on  their  outward  journeys  to  other 
ports  and  other  lands. 


A  Palace  of  Lath 


Something  New  in  World's  Fair  Gardens  for  the  Panama-California 

Exposition  at  San  Diego 


B\  A.   D.   Robinson 


IN  attempting  to  outline  a  floricultural 
scheme  for  the  Panama-Californian  Ex- 
position to  be  held  at  San  Diego  in 
1915,  and  which  has  been  more  or  less 
treated  of  in  California  Gardens ^  the 
organ  of  the  San  Diego  Floral  Association 
during  the  past  year,  the  writer  wishes 
it  distinctly  understood  that,  though  he 
originated  a  part  at  least  of  the  idea,  he  has 
no  authority  whatsoever  to  speak  for  the 
Exposition  Directorate  or  any  of  its  officials. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  announced  by  these 
latter  that  not  only  has  the  idea  in  substance 
been  incorporated  in  their  plans,  but 
further  that  a  generous  sum  has  been  ap 
priated  for  its  realization. 


A  general  invitation  was  issued  by  the 
Directorate  of  the  Exposition  C^ompany  for 
original  suggestions  at  the  inception  of 
operations,  and  among  others  what  is  now 
known  as  "The  Lath  House  idea*'  arrived 
in  response. 

In  the  climate  of  San  Diego,  with  its 
extraordinary  ecjuability  of  temperature,  its 
perpetual  sunshine,  short  rainy  season,  and 
freedom  from  storms  of  any  kind  of  a  severe 
nature,  lies  a  peculiarly  favorable  condi- 
tion for  the  growth  of  a  large  diversity  of 
plant  life,  which  condition  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  geographically 
■n^frjjro  lies,  as  it  were,  on  the  border 
\t   temperate   and    tropic   zones. 
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Thus  are  found  growing  in  the  open,  with- 
out any  but  ordinary  garden  care,  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe.  The  delicate  poinsettia 
grows  under  the  rugged  cypress,  and  the 
Watsonia  from  Natal  "rubs  elbows"  with 
the  Russian  \iolet.  With  practically  no 
frost,  the  continuous  sunshine  is  the  only 
factor  to  be  offset,  to  make  possible  the 
culture  of  all  the  occupants  of  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  quite  out-of-doors  in  San  Diego. 
The  lath  house  provides  all  the  protection 
necessary,  and  as  its  name  implies  is  a 
structure  of  lath  placed  about  their  own 
width  apart  and  running  north  and  south 
on  the  roof  so  that  the  sun  in  its  daily  course 
across  them  sheds  its  beams  on  all  the  con- 
tents, but  not  for  all  the  time  of  its  shining. 
Wind  is  tempered  and  moisture  conserved. 

Having  in  mind  these  factors  which  have 
been  briefly  outlined,  it  was  suggested  that 
among  the  features  of  the  19 15  Exposition 
should  be  a  lath  house,  and  as  there  are 
thousands  of  them  in  southern  California 
it  was  added  that  this  lath  house  should 
be  a  giant  of  its  species  so  arranged  that 
the  concerts  incident  to  the  Exposition, 
together  with  the  listening  crowds,  could  be 
accommodated  therein.  In  brief,  that  the 
lath  house  should  house  a  wonderful  garden. 
The  plan  as  originally  suggested  was  for 
a  great  central  court,  the  supporting  pillars 
of  which  should  be  great  tree  tnmks  in 
their  natural  state,  the  floor  space  mostly 
devoted  to  seats  and  walks,  but  ha\ing 
specimens  of  the  taller  growing  palms  and 
tree  ferns,  with  some  flower  beds,  and  the 
sweet-scented  vines  growing  up  in  the  roof. 
All  the  jasmines  and  clematis,  honeysuckle, 
snail  \ine  and  stephanotis — the  entire 
delightful  tribe  would  gladly  do  their  share. 
From  the  main  court  ran  aisles  devoted  to 
certain  families:  ferns,  orchids — many  of 
these  flourish  in  lath  houses  in  San  Diego — 
all  the  flowers  in  their  season.  In  one  a 
tropical  jungle  with  its  bright-hued  birds 
and  butterflies  and  fireflies.  In  another  all 
the  water  lilv  familv.  In  a  third  the 
begonias,  which  are  perfectly  at  home. 
Under  these  ideal  conditions  the  tree 
begonias  grow  ten  feet  in  a  year. 

The  cheapness  of  construction,  a  mere 
tithe  of  any  other  kind  of  building,  is  a 
strong  recommendation,  and  what  an 
auditorium  1  Outside,  the  hot  sun — for  no 
exposition  has  ever  been  held  the  groimd 
of  which  has  failed  to  be  saturated  with 


the  perspiration  of  the  visiting  throng — the 
dust,  and  the  odors  of  the  crowd,  the  noise 
of  the  shows  and  the  inevitable  machin- 
ery. Here  in  contrast  will  be  the  flowers 
with  their  delicate  odors,  the  smell  of  the 
moist  earth,  the  partial  shade.  What  a 
place  to  rest  in! 

It  may  be  said  that  this  ail  sounds  very 
well,  but  can  it  be  done  in  the  time?  Un- 
doubtedly it  can.  Three  years  in  San 
Diego  will  grow  a  respectably-sized  tree, 
and  in  that  time  it  can  have  much  more 
of  a  lath  house  than  has  been  suggested. 
In  connection  with  this  lath  house  has  been 
advocated  a  groA\ing  exhibition  of  all  the 
many  varieties  of  eucalyptus,  the  finc- 
foliaged  augustifolia,  the  large-leaved  plata- 
phylla  and  all  those  between;  the  diverse- 
scented  and  various-flowered.  How  the 
visitor  from  abroad  would  wonder  to  stand 
under  a  tree  over  twenty  feet  high  and  place 
his  hand  on  a  trunk  eight  inches  through, 
the  growth  of  three  years!  WTiat  a  marvel 
a  clump  of  ficifolias  in  bloom,  glowing 
blood-red  in  the  sun  I  No  statistics  of  climate 
need  be  furnished;  but  the  imputation  of 
misrepresentation  would  surely  be  made,  to 
be  withdrawn  on  further  investigation. 

The  Directors  of  the  Panama  California 
Exposition  have  offered  one  thousand  doUars 
for  the  best  new  rose  of  American  origin 
to  be  named  San  Diego.  The  terms  of 
this  contest  called  for  the  delivery  of  the 
bushes  by  February,  1912,  and  a  large 
number  of  entries  from  both  professionals 
and  amateurs  were  booked.  The  bushes 
are  to  be  grown  for  a  year  in  San  Diego  on 
the  Exposition  grounds  because  suitability 
to  the  climatic  conditions  of  San  Diego  is 
one  of  the  chief  tests.  This  contest  is  held 
so  far  ahead  in  order  that  the  rose  may 
be  grown  in  quantities  by  19 15. 

Another  idea  is  to  furnish  the  ground 
for  competitive  gardens  to  be  grown  by 
seedsmen  and  nurser>'mcn,  and  also  to  have 
demonstration  farms  of  one  to  five  acres 
illustrating  ^'the  acre  and  the  cow"  idea. 

Out  of  all  this  will  undoubtedly  result 
a  great  floricultural  and  horticultural  side 
to  the  exposition  in  191 5,  and  that  it  should 
be  so  is  most  fitting,  and  after  the  exposition 
is  over  and  forgotten,  there  should  be  as  a 
remainder  in  San  Diego  a  botanical  garden 
that  in  the  years  to  come  shall  rank  with  the 
Boston  Arboretum  and  Kew  Gardens;  but 
with  unique  features  that  the  wonderful 
climate  make  possible. 
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HEN  I  was  a  young  man" 
said  Mr.  Cibney,  apropos 
of  a  whiS  of  pineapple 
and  copra  from  the  deck 
of  the  barkentine  Tropic 
Bird,  which  a  gasoline  tug  was  bunting  into 
No.  I  berth  at  Union-street  wharf,  "I  was  a 
damned  fine  young  man.  I  had  a  bunch  of 
elegant  red  whiskers  and  a  pair  of  lists  as  big 
as  two  hams.    I  was  a  wonder." 

Bartholomew  McGuffey,  late  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  steamer  Maggie,  licked  the 
recalcitrant  wrapper  of  his  Sailors'  Delight 
and  nodded  an  endorsement  of  Mr.  Gibney's 
peculiar  brand  of  masculine  beauty  m  the 
halcyon  days  of  his  vanished  youth. 

"You  must  'a  been"  replied  McGuffey. 

"I  was"  reiterated  Mr,  Gibney  a  little 
sadly,  "six  foot  two  in  my  socks,  when  I 
wore  any,  a  hundred  and  ninety- seven 
pounds  in  the  buff,  and  a  chest  that  bulged 
like  a  goose-wing  tops'1.  In  them  days  1 
was  an  evil  man  to  mon\ey  with.  I  could 
have  taken  this  degenerate  Scraggs  and 
chewed  him  up,  spittin'  out  his  bones  and 
belt  buckle." 

From  tiie  top  of  a  pile  of  old  hemp  hawser 
OD  the  bulkhead,  where  they  were  en- 
tftioned,  Messrs.  Gibney  and  Mcfiufiey 
glared  at  Captain  Scraggs— or,  more  prop- 
eiljr  qieaking,  at  that  portion  of  the  Maggie's 
boose  whid   concealed   Captain   Scraggs, 


for  an  occasional  puff  of  tobacco  smoke 
drifting  up  through  the  cabin  ventilator 
indicated  that  Captain  Scraggs  was  aboard. 
Two  days  previous,  Messrs.  Gibney  and 
McGuiley,  incensed  at  the  discovery  of 
certain  unsea  manlike  attributes  in  the 
mora!  make-up  of  Captain  Scraggs,  had 
resigned  their  respective  berths  aboard  the 
Maggie,  and  in  the  argot  of  their  calling 
they  were  now  "on  the  beach." 

For  several  minutes  Mr.  Gibney  watched 
the  b'ttle  Maggie  rising  and  falling 
gently  with  the  rip  of  the  tide,  the  while 
she  chafed  her  blistered  sides  against  the 
bulkhead. 

"The  pirate"  growled  Mr.  Gibney.  "He 
dassent  show  his  nose  outside  that  cabin, 
even  to  chuck  out  a  fender  and  keep  her 
from  chafin'.  The  minute  my  back's 
turned,  what  does  he  do?  Answer  me  that, 
McGuffey.  What  docs  Phineas  Scraggs 
go  and  do?  Nothin'.  Absolutely  nothin'. 
Just  lets  things  go  to  blazes.  I  bet  he  ain't 
got  sense  enough  to  chuck  out  a  fender,  even 
if  he  wasn't  afraid  to  come  on  deck." 

"What  do  you  care?"  demanded  Mc- 
Guffey. "You  ain't  mate  no  more.  You 
ain't  responsible.  An*  yet  I  bet  a  dollar, 
(Gibney,  he  ain't  so  much  as  thought  o' 
goin'  below  an'  wipin'  my  engines.  I  sup- 
pose he'll  hire  some  half-baked,  stockfish 
eatin'  Scowegian  scab  to  turn   'em  ovec. 
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an'  first  thing  I  know  them  boilers*ll  be  so 
foul  with  scale — " 

"T'ell  with  her"  snapped  Mr.  Gibney 
passionately.  ''I  ain't  her  mate  and  you  ain't 
her  chief.    Let  her  rot  an'  be  doggoned." 

There  was  a  silence.  Mr.  Gibney  got  out 
his  clasp  knife  and  for  some  minutes  amused 
himself  with  the  calloused  spots  on  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand.  In  the  interim  the  Tropic 
Bird  fmished  docking,  and  from  her  Ik)ws, 
not  forty  feet  away,  there  came  once  more 
to  Mr.  Gibney's  rubicund  nose  a  faint 
aroma  of  pineapple  and  copra — the  subtle 
tang  of  the  South  Seas.    He  sniffed  it  lovingly. 

"Gawd!"  he  said. 

"What's  bitin'  yuh?"  inquired  McGufTcy 
solicitously. 

"I  was  just  think  in'  "  replied  Mr.  Gibney, 
"just  thinkin',  Mac.  It's  the  pineapples  as 
does  it — ^the  smell  of  the  South  Seas.  Here 
I  am,  big  enough  and  old  enough  and  ugly 
enough  to  know  belter,  and  yet  every  lime 
the  City  of  Papeete  or  the  Tropic  Bird  or  the 
Aorangi  come  into  port  and  I  see  the 
Kanaka  l)oys  swabbin'  down  decks  and  get 
a  snifter  o'  that  fine  smell  of  the  Island 
trade,  my  innards  wilt  down  like  a  mess  o' 
cabbage  and  I  ain't  myself  no  more  until 
after  the  fifth  drink." 

"Sorter  what  ih'  feller  calls  vain  regrets" 
suggested  McGufTey. 

"Vain  regrets  is  the  word"  mourned  Mr. 
Gibney.  "It  all  comes  back  to  me  what  I 
hove  away  when  I  was  young  and  foolish 
and  didn't  know  when  I  was  well  off.  If 
there'd  only  l>een  some  good- hearted  lad  to 
advise  me  I  wouldnH  be  a-settin'  here  on  a 
hemp  hawser,  a  blasted  beachcombin'  bucko 
mate  and  out  of  a  job.  No,  siree.  I'd  'a 
still  been  King  Gibney,  Mac,  with  power 
o'  life  and  death  over  two  thousand  odd 
blackbirds,  an'  I'd  'a  had  a  beautiful  wife 
and  a  dozen  kids  maybe,  with  pigs  and 
chickens  and  copra  and  shell  and  a  big 
bungalow  and  money.  That*s  what  I 
chucked  away  when  I  was  young  and  no- 
body to  advise  me." 

McGufTcy  made  no  comment  on  Mr. 
Gibney's  outburst.  There  are  moments  in 
life  when  silence  is  the  greatest  sympathy 
one  can  offer,  and  intuitively  McGuffey 
felt  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  tragedy. 
When  a  shipmate's  soul  lay  bare  it  was  not 
for  the  McGuffey  to  inspect  it  too  closely. 

Mr.  Gibney  shifted  his  knife  to  his  left 
hand,  now  satisfactorily  manicured,  and 
presently  resumed. 


"Yes,  McGuffey,  I  was  a  king  once. 
Some  people  might  try  to  make  out  as  how 
I  was  only  a  chief,  but  you  take  it  from  me, 
Mac,  I  was  a  king.  I  was  King  Gibney  the 
First,  of  Aranuka,  in  the  Gilberts,  with  the 
seat  of  government  at  Nonuli,  which  b  a 
blackbird  \'illage  right  under  Hakatuea. 
No  matter  which  way  you  approach  you 
can't  miss  it.  Hakatuea's  a  dead  volcano, 
with  ashes  on  top  and  just  enough  fire 
inside  to  cast  a  glow  against  the  sky  at  night. 
There's  a  fair  anchorage  inside  the  reef, 
but  it  takes  a  good  man  to  land  through  the 
surf  at  high  tide  in  a  whalelx)at.  I  used  to 
do  it  regular.  Aranuka  was  a  nice  place, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  some  of  the 
Lsland  schooners,  and  once  in  a  while  a 
British  gunlx)at  would  stop  there.  Gawd, 
McGufTey,  but  when  I  was  king  they  used 
to  pay  dear  for  their  fresh  water,  except  the 
gunlx)ats,  which  of  course  came  on  and 
helped  themselves  without  askin'  no  ques- 
tions of  me  and  parliament — which  was 
both  the  same  thing.  I  was  in  Aranuka 
first  in  '88  and  again  in  '89,  and  I  was  a  fool 
for  leavin'  it." 

"What  was  vou  doin'  in  this  here  Aran- 
uka?"  asked  McGufTev. 

"In  '88  I  was  blackbirdin'  and  in  '89  I 
was — why,  what  d'ye  expect  a  king  does, 
anyhow?  You  don't  suppose  I  worked^  do 
you?  Because  I  didn't.  I  ate  and  drank 
and  slept  and  went  in  swimmin'  with  the 
court  officers  and  did  a  little  fishin'  and 
fightin';  and  on  moonlight  nights  I  used  to 
sprawl  in  the  grass  out  on  the  edge  of 
Hakatuea  with  my  head  in  my  queen's  lap, 
rubberin'  up  at  the  Southern  Cross  and 
watchin'  the  rollers  breakin'  white  over  the 
reef.  And  everything'd  be  as  still  as  death 
except  for  that  eternal  swish  in'  of  the  surf 
on  the  beach,  babblin'  of  'Peace!  Peace! 
Peace !'  an'  maybe  once  in  a  while  the  royal 
voice  lifted  in  one  of  them  sad  slumber  songs 
of  the  South  Seas — creepy  and  dirgelike  and 
beautiful.  My  girl  could  sing  circles  around 
a  sky  lark.  I  taught  her  how  to  sing  'John 
Brown's  Body  Lies  A-Smoulderin'  In  Th* 
Grave,'  though  she  didn't  have  no  more 
notion  o'  what  she  was  singin'  than  a  ring- 
tailed  monkey." 

"How'dye  come  to  pick  up  with  her?" 
inquired  McGufTey  politely. 

"I  didn't  come  to  pick  up  with         ' 
wered  Mr.  Gibney.  "Shetoo^ 
red  whiskers  of  mine,  and  pf 
She  used  to  stick  hibiscus 
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you  must  come  mate  with  me  and  if  you 
should  have  a  little  money  by,  enough  to  fix 
us  up,  rU  not  only  give  you  the  mate's 
berth,  but  TU  put  you  in  on  half  the  lay.' 

"*Done'  says  I.  *I  ain*t  got  ten  cents 
Mex  to  my  name,  but  1*11  outt'it  that  vessel 
an'  get  her  to  sea  inside  two  weeks,  or  my 
name  ain't  Adell>ert  P.  Gibney.' 

"To  look  at  me  now,  McGuffey,  you'd 
never  think  that  in  them  days  I  was  one  of 
the  smartest  young  bucks  that  ever  lx)xed 
the  compass.  I  was  bom  with  a  great 
imagination,  Mac.  All  my  life  my  imagi- 
nation's been  my  salvaticm.  The  ability 
to  grab  opjX)rtunity  l)y  the  tail  and  twist 
it  was  my  long  suit,  so  after  my  talk  with 
Bull  McOinty  I  t(M)k  a  cruise  ahmg  the  docks 
lookin'  for  an  idea,  until  I  come  to  Sheeny 
Joe's  place.  He  used  to  keep  a  sailors' 
outfittin'  joint  at  Howard  and  East  streets, 
and  as  I  st(K)d  in  his  doorwav  the  Great  Idea 
sails  up  to  Sheeny  Joe's  an'  lets  go  lx)th 
anchors. 

"What  was  this  idea?  It  was  a  water- 
front reporter.  It  was  three  waterfront 
re|X)rters,  from  three  morning  papers,  and 
all  lookin'  for  news. 

***Joe'  says  one  little  runt,  all  hair  an' 
nose  an'  eye-glasses,  *there  ain't  enough 
news  on  the  PVonl  today  to  dust  a  hummin' 
bird's  eyebrow.  Give  me  a  story,  Joe. 
Somethin'  new  an'  brimmin'  with  human 
intere.st.  You  must  have  somethin'  up  your 
sleeve,  ain't  yuh?' 

"Sheeny  Joe  is  sellin'  :i  Panama  par(|ueet 
a  pair  of  six- bit  (iungarecs  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  he  ain't  got  no  time  for  rciH)rters, 
but  he  looks  up  an'  he  sees  me  lingerin'  in 
the  doorwav. 

"  *Gib'  says  he,  'lell  these  re|M)rter  friends 
o'  mine  al>out  the  lime  vou  was  wrecked  in 
the  Straits  o'  Magellan,  an'  the  fight  you 
had  with  them  man-eatin'  Patagonian  can- 
nibal savages.' 

*'Of  course  I  never  was  wrecked  in  no 
Straits  o'  Magellan,  and  as  for  man-eatin' 
Patagonian  cannibal  savages,  I  wouldn't 
know  one  if  I  met  him  in  my  grog.  Hut 
seein'  as  how  Sheeny  Joe  is  l)usy  an'  me 
owin'  him  quite  a  little  l)ill,  I  have  to  make 
good,  so  I  tells  them  the  most  hair-raisin' 
story  they  ever  listened  to.  I  showed  'em 
an  old  scar  on  my  left  leg  where  I  was  vac- 
cinated once,  and  told  'em  that's  where  they 
shot  me  with  a  Ih)w  an'  arrer.  While  I 
""^A  tellin'  my  stor)'  Sheeny  Joe  has  to  run 
•  in  th'  back  yard  an'  roll  over  three  times. 


he's  that  fascinated  with  what  I'm  tellin' 
his  friends. 

"Did  them  fellers  eat  it  up?  They  did. 
The  story  comes  out  next  day  with  trimmin's 
on  th'  front  page,  an'  I'm  a  hero.  Of  course 
me  an'  Sheeny  Joe  knows  I'm  a  liar,  but 
what's  a  lie  or  two  when  you're  helpin'  out 
a  shipmate?  But  anyhow,  the  whole 
business  gives  me  the  idee  I'm  lookin'  for, 
an'  I  takes  all  three  morning  papers  down 
to  Bull  McCiintv  an'  lets  him  read  'em. 

"  *Xow'  says  1,  when  Bull  is  through 
readin',  'you  have  a  sample  of  what  pub- 
licity does  foi  a  man.  I'm  a  hero.  But 
that  don't  ouHk  the  schooner  Dashin" 
Wave.  A  man  don't  get  no  wages  as  a  hero. 
Bull.  Nevertheless'  savs  1,1  have  invented 
a  story  that  will  bring  in  money,'  an'  I  tell 
the  storv  to  Bull.  I  don't  leave  him  until  I 
have  that  yam  drilled  right  inter  his  soul, 
an'  then  I  call  on  Sheeny  Joe  an'  tell  him 
to  pass  the  word  to  all  of  his  reporter  friends 
that  if  the\  want  a  good  story  to  go  down  to 
Shanghai  Nelson's  l)oardin'  house  and  ask 
for  Bull  McCiinty,  skipj)er  o'  the  schooner 
Dash  in'  Wave. 

"Did  thev  come?  Mac,  thev  came  a-run- 
nin'.  The  little  nosy  guy  with  the  hair 
chartered  a  hack,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry. 
An'  when  they  arrive,  there  sits  Bull  Mc- 
Ginty,  smilin'  an'  alTable,  an'  he  spills  his 
yarn  as  easy  an'  graceful  an'  slick  as  a  mess 
o'  eels.  There's  a  island  in  the  Society 
gnmp,  says  Bull,  which  he  discovers  on  his 
last  trip,  an'  which  ain't  in  n<me  of  the 
British  Admiralty  notes.  It's  a  regular 
island,  with  palms  an'  breadfruit  an' 
tamarinds  an'  mangoes  an'  such,  fine  an' 
fertile,  fifteen  miles  around  the  middle,  an' 
plenty  o'  water.  But  th'  surprisin'  thing 
alnmt  this  here  island  is  that  it  ain't  got 
nothin'  livin'  on  it  except  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  all  the  South  Seas.  Accordin*  to 
Bull,  there  ain't  a  male  man  nowhere  on  the 
horizon.  Th'  men  has  been  fightin'  among 
themselves  until  every  man  Jack  has  been 
killed  off.  Nothin'  left  but  women  with 
dreamy  eyes  and  long  black  hair  an'  pearly 
teeth.  A  man,  says  Hull  McGinty,  is  at  a 
premium.  Over  fifteen  dilTerent  girls  fell  in 
love  with  him  before  he  was  ashore  ten  min- 
utes, an'  he  had  to  pull  bai  k  to  the  schooner 
to  escaj)e  'em.  .\t  that,  says  Bull,  as  much  as 
a  hundred  an'  t wen tv  seven  of  'em,  as  near 

m 

as  he  could  count,  came  swimmin'  after 
him  and  cha.sed  the  sch(N)ner  until  she  was 
hull  down  on  the  horizon,  an'  then  they 
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give  up  an'  swam  back  to  home,  sobbin' 
like  babies. 

"Bull  explains  that  he's  so  dead  stuck  on 
the  place  he's  goin'  back,  just  as  soon  as  he 
can  get  together  say  a  hundred  smart  young 
lads  to  come  in  with  him  on  the  lay,  outfit 
his  schooner,  an'  get  to  sea.  Every  man 
that  wants  to  come  in  on  th'  deal  must  be 
not  less  than  twenty-one  years  old  and  not 
more  than  thirty,  an'  must  be  examined  by 
a  doctor  to  see  that  he  ain't  afflicted  with  no 
contagious  sickness,  like  consumption,  which 
just  raises  fits  with  them  natives,  once  it 
gets  in  amongst  'em.  It's  Bull's  plan  to 
start  a  ideal  colony,  governed  on  new  an' 
different  lines,  an'  every  man  must  marry. 
He  can  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  sup- 
port, after  each  man  has  had  his  choice  of 
the  herd.  The  women  are  all  beautiful, 
but  in  order  that  nobody  will  have  a  kick 
comin',  the  choice  of  wives  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  draw  in'  lots.  The  island  is  to 
be  fenced  off  an'  each  member  o'  the  ex- 
pedition is  to  have  so  much  land. 

"In  order  to  do  everything  shipshape. 
Bull  explains  that  he  has  formed  a  company 
to  be  known  as  The  Brotherhood  o'  the 
South  Seas,  capitalized  for  two  hundred 
shares  at  $500  a  share.  Bull,  bein'  owner 
o'  th'  schooner,  an'  possessin'  the  secret  of 
the  latitude  an'  longitude  o'  the  island,  and 
bein'  the  movin'  sperrit,  so  to  speak,  de- 
clares himself  in  on  fifty-one  i>er  cent  o'  the 
capital  stock.  Stock  sellin'  will  commence 
just  as  soon  as  the  printer  can  deliver  the 
certificates. 

"In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  checkered 
career,  Mac,  I've  seen  some  suckers,  an' 
I've  told  some  lies,  but  this  here  was  th' 
crownin'  event  of  my  life.  We  had  appli- 
cations for  stock  the  next  morning  before 
me  an'  Bull  was  out  o'  bed.  Four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  would-be  colonists  comes 
flockin'  around  us,  tryin'  to  hand  us  $500 
each.  Bull  questions  'em  all  very  closely, 
and  outer  the  lot  he  selects  the  biggest  damn 
fools  in  evidence.  He  was  careful  to  select 
little  skinny  men  whenever  possible.  They 
was  a  lot  of  Willie  boys  an'  young  bloods 
lookin'  for  adventure,  and  me  an'  Bull 
ICcGinty  was  just  the  lads  to  give  it  to  'em 

bil^ketfuls.    The  little  nosy  reporter  with 

hab  was  fair  crazy  to  come,  but  Mc- 

|«ts  a  jackleg  doctor  to  examine  him 

Vat  he's  sufferin'  from  spatulation 

'la  oblongata,  housemaid's  knee 

«8.    We're  mighty  sorry,   but 


it's  agin  the  by-laws  to  bring  him  along. 
He  felt  heartbroken,  so  just  before  we  up 
hook  with  the  expedition  I  had  Bull  give 
him  an'  the  other  newspaper  boys  a  himdred 
dollars  each.  They  was  fine  lads,  all  three, 
an'  give  us  lots  o'  free  advertisin'. 

"Bull  got  greedy  an'  was  for  charterin' 
another  schooner  an'  givin'  all  comers  a  run 
for  their  money,  but  I  was  wise  enough  to 
see  the  danger  o'  numbers,  an'  argued  him 
out  of  it.  I  went  mate  on  the  Dashin^ 
Wave,  as  per  program,  an'  on  a  lovely 
summer  day  we  towed  out,  with  half  San 
Francisco  crowdin'  th'  wharves  an'  wishin* 
us  bon  voyage,  which  is  French  for  a 
profitable  trip. 

"We  had  a  nice  lot  o'  sick  children  on  our 
hands  before  we  was  over  th'  Potato  Patch. 
We  didn't  have  a  regular  crew,  exceptin* 
Bull  McGinty  and  me  an'  the  Chinaman 
who  shipped  as  cook.  However,  some  of 
the  brotherhood  used  to  go  yachting,  an' 
they  was  all  the  crew  we  needed.  We  had  a 
fair  run  to  Honolulu,  \^here  we  took  on  five 
thousand  dollars  in  trade — beads  an'  mouth 
organs,  an'  calico,  an'  juice  harps,  an* 
dollar  watches,  an'  a  lot  of  old  army  revol- 
vers with  the  firin'  pins  filed  off,  and  what 
not. 

"From  Honolulu  we  clears  for  Pago  Pago 
where  all  hands  went  ashore  and  enjoyed 
themselves  visitin'  the  different  points  o' 
interest.  From  Pago  Pago  we  goes  to 
Tahiti,  and  from  Tahiti  to  Suva,  and  in 
general  gives  them  adventurers  as  nice  a 
little  summer  vacation  as  they  could  have 
wished  for.  Bull  was  for  dumpin'  the  lot 
at  Suva  an'  gettin'  down  to  business — said 
he'd  fooled  away  enough  time  on  the  gang — 
but  I  argued  that  we'd  took  their  money 
— $50,000  of  it,  and  tttey  was  entitled  to 
some  kind  of  a  run,  an'  if  we  marooned  them 
like  as  not  they'd  send  a  gunboat  after  us, 
an'  the  fat'd  be  in  the  fire.  Bull  gave  in  to 
me  finally,  though  he  growled  a  lot  about 
the  profits  being  all  et  up  by  the  brother- 
hood, appetites  increasin'  considerable  at 
sea,  an'  all  that. 

"Just  after  we  leave  Suva  we  butts  into 
a  mild  little  typhoon,  an'  Bull  scuds  before 
it  under  the  bare  poles,  with  just  a  wisp 
o'  a  jib  to  steady  her.  An'  when  the  brother- 
hood was  pea-green  with  seasickness  I  goes 
down  into  the  bilges  with  a  big  auger  an' 
scuttles  the  ship.  In  about  two  hours  the 
brother  at  the  wheel  begins  to  complain 
that  she's  heavy  an'  dra^^\i'  V^^N^ss^.i^s.^'^xi 
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he  fears  maybe  her  seams  has  opened  up 
under  the  strain. 

"  *I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit*  savs  Bull 
McGinty,  *she's  been  jumpin'  like  a  dolphin* 
and  he  goes  below  to  investigate.  Two 
minutes  later  he  prances  up  on  deck  like  a 
lunatic. 

*'  *A11  hands  to  the  pumps'  he  yells; 
'there's  four  feet  o'  water  in  the  hold.' 
A.side  he  savs  to  mc»  *Gil),  mv  lx)v,  vou're 
a  jewel.  Not  a  drop  of  water  in  that  for- 
ward compartment  where  we  piled  the 
trade.' 

"It  was  a  terrible  sad  sight  to  see  the 
seasick  Brotherhood  of  the  South  Seas 
staggcrin'  below  to  the  pumps.  We  had 
four  pumps,  an'  feelin'  that  they  might  be 
able  to  pump  her  dry  too  soon,  I  had  re- 
moved the  suction  leather  from  two  of  them. 
What  a  howl  went  up  when  Bull  McGinty, 
roarin'  like  a  sea  lion,  announces  that  all 
hands  is  doomed,  bccau.se  two  of  the  pumps 
is  nix  com  arousi  Ju.sl  al)out  that  time  we 
ships  a  sea  or  two,  and  all  hands  lets  go  the 
pumps  and  starts  to  pray  or  weep  or  what- 
ever they  was  minded  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  general  excitement  I 
slips  below  an'  plugs  up  one  hole,  an'  forces 
two  men,  at  the  point  of  a  revolver  that 
wasn't  loaded,  to  pump  ship.  They  just 
managed  to  hold  the  water  level,  while  up 
on  deck  Bull  is  tcarin*  his  hair  and  cursin' 
.somethin'  frightful. 

"Well,  Mac,  we  kept  that  thing  up  for 
two  days  an'  two  nights,  while  the  gale 
lasted,  an'  when  we  fmally  gets  under  the 
lee  of  an  island,  all  hands  arc  for  thro  win' 
up  the  sponge  an'  goin'  ])ack  home.  Some- 
how or  other  the  expedition  don't  l(M)k  so 
enticin'  as  it  did  at  first.  We  cleared  awav 
both  whale  boats  and  landed  the  Brother- 
hood on  the  Island,  where  there  was  a  wharf 
and  a  big  tradin'  station.  I  forget  what  they 
call  the  place,  but  steamers  touch  there 
regular.  Me  and  Bull  McGinty  and  the 
Chinaman  stayed  aboard,  pumped  out  the 
ship,  fixed  the  pumps  and  plugged  the  holes 
in  her  l>ottom  so  nobodv  could  find  out. 
Then  we  figures  out  the  price  of  a  passage 
back  to  Frisco,  second-class  for  the  whole 
bunch,  an'  me  an'  Bull  goes  ashore  with  a 
big  sack  of  Chili  dollars  an'  fixes  it  up  with 
all  hands  to  let  go  an'  call  it  s(|uare  for  the 
ticket  home.    Thev  wasn't   feelin'  as  sore 

m 

•«  much  as  you  might  imagine.  None  o' 
m  had  the  brains  or  the  spunk  of  a 
i^s^y  and  besides  we'd  give  them  a  mighty 


good  time  of  it,  all  things  considered.  So, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  picks  up  a 
crew  of  half  a  dozen  black  boys,  pulls  the 
two  whale  boats  back  to  the  ship,  ups  hook 
and  sails  away  on  our  legitimate  business. 
We  divides  the  spoils  betw-een  us,  an'  my 
share  is  eleven  thousand  cash  an'  a  half 
interest  in  th'  trade. 

"We  do  a  nice  business  in  shell  an'  copra 
an'  such,  and  in  Papeete  we  sell  our  cargo 
to  a  Jew  trader  an'  clean  up  fifteen  hundred 
each  additional  on  the  voyage,  after  which 
Bull  declares  he's  tired  of  hucksterin'  around 
like  any  bloomin'  peddler,  and  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  do  a  little  blackbirdin'. 

"Was  you  ever  a  blackbirder,  McGuflFey? 
No?  Well,  you  didn't  miss  nothin'.  It's 
dirty  business.  You  drop  in  at  a  island,  an* 
you  invite  the  native  chief  alx)ard  an'  get 
him  drunk,  and  make  a  contract  with  him 
for  so  many  blackbirds  to  work  for  three 
vears  on  some  other  island,  or  on  the  coffee 
or  henequen  plantations  in  Central  America, 
and  you  promise  them  big  money  and  lots 
of  tobacco,  and  a  free  trip  back  when  their 
time  is  up.  What  laln^r  you  can't  get  by 
dealin'  with  the  chief,  you  shanghai  'em, 
and  once  in  a  while  you  can  make  a  bully 
gcH)d  deal,  particularly  in  the  New  Hebrides 
and  New  Guinea,  after  a  fight  when  they 
have  a  lot  of  prisoners  on  hand  which 
the} 're  goin'  to  cat  until  you  come  along  an' 
buv  'em  for  a  stick  o'  tobacco. 

"It  ain't  no  fun,  blackbirdin',  McGuffey. 
After  you've  got  'em  alH)ard,  they  may  take 
a  notion  to  jump  overboard  and  swim 
back,  so  you  get  'em  down  below  an'  clap 
the  hatches  on  'em  until  you're  out  of  sight 
o'  land,  an'  the  beggars  howl  an'  there's 
hell  to  p.'' v. 

"Me  and  Bull  McGinty  headed  for  the 
Gilberts  that  first  trip,  an'  managed  to  pick 
up  a  fair  consignment  o'  labor.  We  touched 
in  at  Nonuti  the  ver>'  last  place,  which,  as 
I  says,  is  on  the  island  of  Aranuka,  right 
under  the  Hakatuea  volcano.  There  was 
some  strappin'  big  buck  native  niggers  there 
that  would  fetch  S300  a  head  ^Iex,  an'  so 
me  an'  Bull  gt)es  ashore  to  |)ow-pow  with 
the  chief.  He  was  a  fat  old  boy  named 
Poui-Slam-Bang,  or  some  such  name,  an' 
he  received  us  as  niie  as  you  please.  Me 
an'  Bull  rubbed  noses  with  Poui-Slam-Bang 
an'  all  the  head  men,  an'  they  give  a  big 
feed  in  our  honor.  Roast  pig  an'  roast 
duck  an'  stewed  chicken  an'  all  the  tropical 
trimmin's  we  had,  Mac,  including  a  little 
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barrel  o*  furniture  polish  that  Bull  brought 
ashore,  labeled  Three  Star  Hennessy  on  the 
outside  an*  Three  Ply  Deviltry  inside. 

"While  we  was  at  the  ffeast,  with  every- 
body squattin'  around  on  their  hind  legs, 
pokin'  their  mits  into  a  big  wooden  bowl, 
Poui- Slam-Bang  pipes  up  his  only  daughter, 
a  lovely  wench  about  seventeen  years  old 
with  a  name  that  nobody  can  pronounce. 
I  call  her  Pinky,  and  of  all  the  women  I  ever 
meets,  black,  white,  brown,  red,  or  yellow, 
this  Pinky  is  the  loveliest,  and  has  'em  all 
hull  down.  She's  wearin'  a  palm  leaf 
petticoat,  and  a  string  of  shark's  teeth 
around  her  neck,  with  an  empty  sardine 
box  for  a  pendant.  She  has  flowers  in  her 
hair,  which  is  braided  in  pig- tails,  different 
from  the  other  girls.  Her  eyes — McGuffey, 
ihem  eyes!  Lijce  a  pair  of  fireflies  floatin* 
in  sorghum.  And  as  she  stands  there  work- 
ing her  toes  in  th'  sand,  she  never  takes  her 
eyes  off  them  fine  red  whiskers  o'  mine. 

"Bull  gives  her  a  cigar,  and  it's  plain  that 
he's  taken  with  her,  but  she  never  so  much 
as  looks  at  Bull.  My  whiskers  has  done  the 
trick — so  bimeby,  when  all  hands  is  feeling 
jolly,  including  me  an'  McGinty,  I  sidles  up 
to  Pinky  an'  sorter  gives  her  to  understand 
that  she  wouldn't  have  to  clap  me  in  irons 
to  fondle  them  red  whiskers  o'  mine.  She 
sticks  a  flower  in  them,  Mac,  s'help  me, 
and  then  giggles  foolish  and  ducks  into 
the  bush. 

"Well,  we  rigs  up  a  deal  with  Poui-Slam- 
Bang  and  next  afternoon  stood  out  for  the 
entrance  with  forty  odd  head  of  labor  in 
excess  of  what  we  had  when  we  arrived. 
We'd  cleared  the  reef,  and  was  comin' 
about  around  Hakatuea  Head,  when  what 
d'ye  suppose  we  sight?  Nothin'  more  or 
less  than  Miss  Pinky  Poui-Slam-Bang, 
swimmin'  right  across  our  bows.  She  was 
more  than  a  mile  out  an'  comin'  like  a 
shark,  hand  over  hand.  Before  I  could  yell 
to  the  boy  at  the  wheel  to  luff  up,  so  we 
wouldn't  run  the  girl  down,  we  was  right 
on  top  of  her. 

"  'They'll  have  to  revise  the  census  of 
Aranuka'  says  Bull  McGinty.  *I  do  believe 
we  hit  that  girl  an'  drove  her  under.' 

"We  was  both  rubberin'  astern  and  to 
starboard  an'  port,  but  not  a  sign  o'  the  girl 
do  we  see.  I  got  out  my  glasses  an'  searched 
around  for  full  half  an  hour,  an'  by  that 
time  we  was  five  miles  out  to  sea/  and  it 
wasn't  no  use  lookin'  any  mor*  ««'  ^vi«ides 
I  had  work  to  attend  to. 


"We  sailed  along  all  the  afternoon,  over  a 
sea  as  smooth  as  a  dance-hall  floor.  Along 
about  sunset  I  was  up  on  the  fo'castle  head 
singin'  Nancy  Brown  when  who  should  pop 
up  onto  the  bowsprit  but  Pinky.  She  sat 
tnere  a  minute  danglin'  her  legs  an'  smilin' 
an'  s'help  me,  Mac,  if  it  hadn't  been  day- 
light still,  I'd  a-swore  she  was  a  sperrit. 
I  jumped  two  feet  in  the  air  an'  came  down 
with  my  mouth  open.  Pinky  hops  up  on  the 
bowsprit,  and  runs  along  to  the  fo'castle 
head,  an'  then  I  seen  she  was  real.  The 
little  cuss!  She'd  grabbed  the  forechains 
an'  swung  herself  up  into  the  martingale, 
an'  there  she'd  squatted  all  the  afternoon 
until  we  was  out  of  sight  o'  land.  Of  course 
she  got  a  ducking  every  few  minutes,  but 
what's  a  duckin'  to  them  kind  o'  people? 

"I  grabs  hold  o'  Pinky,  mighty  glad  to 
know  we  hadn't  killed  her,  and  brings  her 
before  Bull  McGinty. 

"  'She's  in  love  with  some  one  of  these 
black  bucks  aboard'  says  Bull.  'That's 
why  she's  followed.  Isn't  she  the  likely 
lookin'  wench,  Gib?    I  do  believe  I'll — ' 

"  'No,  you  won't  do  no  such  thing.  Bull,' 
says  I.  'The  fact  o'  the  matter  is  the  girl's 
in  love  with  me,  an'  if  anybody's  to  have  her 
it'll  be  Adelbert  P.  Gibney.' 

"  'I'm  not  so  sure  o'  that,  (Mb'  says  Bull 
McGinty.    'I'm  skipper  here.' 

"  'Well,  I'm  mate'  says  I,  'with  a  half 
interest  in  this  expedition.' 

"  'I'll  fight  you  for  her'  says  Bull  very 
pleasantly. 

"  'No'  says  I,  'I'm  opposed  t'  fightin'  a 
shipmate  under  such  circumstances,  and 
moreover  we're  the  only  two  white  men 
alioard,  an'  if  we  fight  I  think  I'll  kill  you, 
an'  then  I'd  be  lonesome.  As  a  compromise, 
I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  give  Pinky 
the  freedom  o'  the  ship,  an'  me  an'  you'll 
have  a  cribbage  tournament  from  now  until 
we  drop  anchor  at  Santa  Maria  del  Pilar 
(that's  a  dog  hole  on  the  Guatemala  coast) . 
We'll  play  every  chance  we  get,  an'  the  lad 
that's  ahead  when  we  let  go  the  anchor  at 
Santa  Maria  del  Pilar  gets  Pinky." 

"  'Fair  enough'  says  Bull,  'an'  here's  my 
hand  on  it.' 

"We  had  a  smart  passage  o'  fifteen  days, 
and  in  that  time  me  an'  Bull  McGinty  plays 
just  one  hundred  and  eighteen  games. 
We  had  to  quit  in  the  middle  o'  the  last, 
with  the  score  fifty-eight  games  to  fifty-nine 
in  Bull's  favor,  in  order  to  let  go  the  anchor 
at  Santa  Maria  del  Pilac.   ViV\^^  ^^  ^-^^^ 
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up  on  deck,  what  do  you  suppose  Pinky 
goes  and  does?  She  slips  down  to  the  cabin 
and  fudges  my  peg  three  holes  ahead.  It 
seems  that  Bull,  who  talked  the  island  lingo, 
has  been  braggin'  to  ber  an'  tellin'  her  what 
we've  been  up  to.  The  minute  we  have  the 
anchor  down,  me  an'  Bull  returns  to  the 
game.  It's  nip  an'  tuck  to  the  finish  an'  I 
win  by  one  point,  Bull  dyin' 
in  the  last  hole,  which 
makes  the  thing  a  draw. 

"Says  I  to  BuUMcGintj': 
'Bull,  we  can't  both  have 
her.' 

"Says  Bull  to  me:  'I 
hereby  declare  this  tourna- 
ment no  contest,  an'  move 
that  we  sell  the  lady  with 
the  rest  o'  the  herd,  an'  not 
hard  feelin's  between  ship- 
mates.' 

"Nothin'  could  be  fairer 
than  that  an'  I  tells  Bull 
I'm  willin'.  So  we  sold 
Pinky  for  $200  Mex.  to 
Don  Luiz  Miguel  y  Orena, 
an'  sailed  away  for  another 
flock  o'  blackbirds." 

Mr.  Gibney  had  pro- 
ceeded this  far  in  his  nar- 
rative when  Neils  Halver- 
sen,  the  At  aggie's  lone 
deckhand,  came  out  of  the 
little  cabin  and  saluted  Mr. 
Gibney  and  McGuffey. 

"Hello,  squarehead"  said 
McGuffey.  "Was  that  you 
smokin'  in  the  cabin?  1 
thought  it  was  Scraggs." 

"The  old  man  bane  oop 
town"  replied  Neils.  "He 
bane  lookin'  for  new  mate 
and  new  engineer." 

"That's  no  reason"  growled  Mr.  Gibney 
severely,  "why  you  got  to  go  an'  let  the  ship 
bang  her  heart  out  agin  th'  bulkhead.  Step 
lively  now  and  chuck  out  a  fender  at  bow 
an'  stern." 

Neils  paused  a  moment  irresolute.  He 
was  minded  to  tell  Mr.  Gibney  to — 

"If  you  don't  get  a  wiggle  on  you, 
Halversen"  warned  Mr,  Gibney,  "I  may 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  come 
alxiard  and  hang  yer  spine  up  around 
yer  shirt  collar.  I  can't  abide  shif  lessness 
nohow." 

'^'eils  Halversen  threw  out  the  fenders, 
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climbed  up  on  the  bulkhead  and  headed 
for  a  saloon  across  the  street. 

"Well"  prompted  McGuffey,  as  soon  as 
Neils  Halversen  had  disappeared,  "what 
happened  after  you  sold  the  girl  to  the 
greaser?" 

"We  had  busy  times  for  the  next  six 

months  until  we  found  ourselves  back  at 

"--'-  "--■-  -'i[  Pilar  with  another  cargo 

It   all   that   time   I'd   been 

neaky  on  account  o'  sellin' 

oon  as  we  dropped  anchor 

I    had    the   boys  pull    me 

ashore,  an'  I    chartered    a 

white  mule  and  shapes  my 

course  for  the  hacienda  of 

this    Don  Luiz    Miguel    y 

Orena.    I  was  minded  to 

see  how  Pinky  was  gettin' 

on. 

"It  was  comin'  on  dusk 
when  I  rides  into  Orefla's 
place,  an'  all  th'  hands  was 
just  in  from  the  fields. 
The  labor  shacks  was  built 
in  a  kind  of  square  along 
with  the  warehouses,  an'  in 
the  center  o'  this  square 
was  a  snubbin'  post  with 
buil  rings,  an'  hangin'  to 
this  snul)l>in'  post,  with  her 
hands  triced  up  to  the  bull 
rings,  was  Pinky  Poul- 
Slam-Bang,  with  a  litde 
Colorado  claro  man  stand- 
ing oS  swingin'  a  rope's 
end  on  poor  little  Pinky's 
bare  back. 

"I'm    not    what    you'd 
call   a   patient  man,  Mc- 
Guffey, an'  being  o'  ih'  sea 
and    not    used    to    rid  in' 
horses,  not  to  speak  o'  white 
mules,  I  was  sore  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I  luSs  up  alongside  o'  this  dry  land  bo'sun 
an'  punches  once.    Then   I  jumps  o5   my 
white  mule,  takes  the  swab  by  the  heels  an' 
chucks    him    over    the    warehouse    into    a 
cactus  bush.    Don  Orefla  was  there  an'  he 
makes  objections  to  me  gettin'  fresh  with 
his  help,  so  I  tucks  Don  Orefia  under  my 
arm,  lays  him  acrosst  my  knee  and  gives 
him  a  taste  0'  th'  rope's  end.    He  hollers 
murder,  but  I  bats  him  around  until  he 
can't  let  out  another  peep,  after  which  I 
grabs  a  machete  that's  handy  an'  chases 
the  entire  male  population  into  the  jungle. 
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When  I  gets  back,  Pinky  is  hanging  to  the 
bull  rings,  about  dead.  I  cut  her  down, 
swings  her  on  th'  mule  an'  makes  for  the 
coast.  We  was  aboard  th'  Dashin*  Wave 
next  momin'. 

"Bull  was  settin'  up  on  top  o'  th*  house 
eatin'  an  orange  when  me  an'  Pinky  comes 
over  th'  rail. 

"  'Bull  McGinty'  says  I,  'you're  a  sea 
captain.  Come  down  off  that  house  an' 
marry  me  to  Pinky  Poui- Slam-Bang.' 

"  'With  pleasure'  says  Bull,  an'  he  done 
it,  announcin'  us  man  an'  wife  by  all  th' 
rules  an'  regulations  o'  th'  Department  o' 
Commerce  an'  Labor,  th'  Dashin*  Wave 
being  registered  under  th'  American  flag. 

"Six  weeks  later  I  sets  Pinky  down  on 
the  beach  at  Nonuti,  an'  we  both  go  up  to 
her  old  man's  shack  for  the  parental  blessin'. 
I  expected  Poui-Slam-Bang  would  slaughter 
th'  roasted  hog  upon  th'  prodigal's  return, 
but  come  t'  find  out  the  old  boy's  been  took 
in  a  scrap  with  one  o'  the  hill  tribes,  an' 
speculation's  rife  as  to  his  final  disposition. 
Pinky  allows  that  pa's  been  et  up,  an'  she 
havin'  no  brothers  is  by  all  the  rules  o'  the 
game  queen  o'  Aranuka.  Of  course,  me 
bcin'  her  husband,  I'm  king.  You  can't 
get  around  my  rights  to  the  job  nohow. 
For  all  that  Pinky  stands  in  with  me,  how- 
ever, a  big  wild-eyed  beggar  makes  up  his 
mind  that  he'll  make  a  better  king  than 
Adelbert  P.  Gibney,  an*  he  comes  at  me 
with  a  four-foot  war  club,  with  two  spikes 
drove  cross-wise  through  the  business  end 
o'  it.  As  he  swings,  I  soaks  him  between 
the  eyes  with  a  ripe  breadfruit,  with  the 
result  that  his  aim's  spoiled  an'  he  misses. 
So  I  took  his  club  away  an'  hugged  him 
imtil  I  broke  three  ribs,  an'  he  was  always 
good  after  that.  I  wanted  t'  be  king,  but  I 
didn't  believe  in  sheddin'  no  blood  for  the 
mere  sake  of  office. 

"Well,  sir,  McGuffey,  I  was  king  of 
Aranuka  for  nearly  six  months.  I  was  a 
popular  king,  too,  an'  there  was  never  no 
belly-achin'  at  my  decisions.  I  had  a 
double-barreled  muzzle-loadin'  shotgun,  a 
present  from  Bull  McGinty.  Bull  was  all 
broke  up  at  me  desertin'  the  Dashin*  Wave, 
but  I  promised  to  save  all  the  Aranuka 
trade  for  him  an'  for  nobody  else,  an'  he 
stood  off  for  Suva  to  get  himself  another 
mate. 

"At  first  it  was  great  business  bein'  king, 
an'  I  enjoyed  it.  I  learned  Pinky  how  to 
speak  a  Utde  English  an'  she  Teamed  me  her 


lingo,  an'  we  got  along  mighty  fine.  Pinky 
would  lay  awake  nights,  snoopin'  around 
listenin'  what  the  rest  o'  the  gang  had  to 
say  about  me,  and  twice  she  put  me  wise  to 
uprisin's  that  threatened  my  throne.  I  used 
to  get  the  ring  leaders  in  my  arms  an'  hug 
'em,  an'  after  one  hug  from  Adelbert  P. 
Gibney  in  them  days — 

"Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  it  was  nice  enough 
until  the  novelty  wore  off,  an'  there  was 
nothin'  to  do  that  I  hadn't  done  twenty 
times  before.  I  thought  some  o'  going  to 
war  with  the  wild  niggers  in  the  hills,  an' 
avengin'  my  father-in-law's  death,  but  I 
couldn't  get  my  army  more  than  three  miles 
inland,  so  I  had  t'  give  that  up.  Before 
three  months  had  passed  I  wanted  to  abdi- 
cate the  worst  way.  I  wanted  to  tread  a  deck 
again,  an'  rove  around  with  Bull  McGinty. 
I  wanted  th'  smell  o'  the  open  sea  an'  th' 
heave  o'  th'  Dashin^  Wave  underfoot.  I  was 
tired  o'  breadfruit  an'  guavas  an'  cocoanuts 
an'  all  th'  rest  o'  th'  blasted  grub  that  Pinky 
was  feedin'  me,  an'  most  of  all  I  was  gettin' 
tired  o'  Pinky.  She  would  put  cocoanut  oil 
in  her  hair.  Yet  (here  Mr.  Gibney's  voice 
vibrated  with  emotion  as  he  conjured  up 
these  memories  of  his  lurid  past)  it  never 
occurred  to  me,  at  the  time,  I  was  that 
young  an'  foolish,  that  she  was  doin'  it 
for  me.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  an' 
Gawd  knows  nobody  but  a  fool  would  get 
tired  o'  such  a  fine  woman,  every  inch  a 
queen,  but  I  was  just  that  foolish. 

"I  got  so  lonesome  I  wouldn't  eat.  I 
wished  McGinty  would  show  up  an'  relieve 
me  of  my  kingship.  An'  one  night  sure 
enough  he  came.  It  was  moonlight — 
you've  been  in  the  tropics,  McGuffey,  you 
know  what  real  moonlight  is — ^an'  I  was 
lyin'  out  on  th'  edge  of  Hakatuca  over- 
lookin'  the  beach.  Td  spotted  a  sail  at 
sunset  an*  somethin'  told  me  it  was  th' 
Dashin^  Wave.  Pinky  was  with  me,  rubbin' 
my  head  and  braidin'  my  whiskers  an' 
cooin'  over  me  like  a  baby,  as  happy  as  any 
woman  could  be. 

"Along  about  ten  o'clock,  I  should  say, 
here  comes  the  Dashin*  Wave  around  the 
headland.  I  could  see  her  luff  up  an'  come 
about  with  her  bow  headed  straight  for  the 
entrance  between  the  reefs,  an'  th'  water 
purlin'  under  her  forefoot.  Everything  was 
as  still  as  the  grave,  an'  only  the  surf  was 
swishin'  up  &'  beach  sobbin'  'Peace! 
Peace  1'  ao^  "im't  no  peace  for  King 

Gibney.   "  '  heard  the  creak  c^^ 
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the  blocks  an'  the  smash  of  th'  mast  hoop> 
as  the  mains'l  came  flutterin'  down — then 
th'  sound  o*  the  cable  rushin*  through  the 
hawse-pipes,  as  her  hook  took  lx)ttom.  In 
the  moonlight  I  could  see  Bull  McGinty 
standin'  by  the  port  mizzen  shrouds  with 
a  megaphone  up  to  his  face,  and  his  voice 
comes  up  to  me  like  the  bugle  blast  of 
Kingdom  Come. 

"  *0  Gib.    Are  vou  there?' 

"  'Aye,  aye,  sir.' 

"  'Have  yc  et  vour  full  o'  th'  lotus?'  savs 
Bull. 

**  'Hard  tack  an'  salt  horse  for  King 
Gibney'  I  yells  back.  *I  ain't  no  vegetarian 
no  more.  Bull.    Do  you  need  a  smart  mate?' 

"I  could  hear  Bull  McGinty  chucklin' 
to  himself. 

"  'You  young  whelp'  says  Bull,  'I  knew 
you*d  outgrow  it.  They  all  do,  when 
they're  as  young  as  you.  Til  send  the  whale 
boat  ashore.  Kiss  Pinky  good-by  for  me, 
too'  he  adds. 

"Two  minutes  later  I  heard  the  boat 
splash  over  the  stem  da\its  an*  the  black 
boys  raisin'  a  song  as  they  lay  to  their  work. 
I  turns  to  Pinky,  takes  her  in  my  arms  an' 
kisses  her  for  the  first  time  in  three  weeks, 
an'  she  knows  that  th'  jig  is  up.  She  might 
'a  slipped  a  dirk  in  me,  but  she  wasn't  that 
kind.  Women  is  women,  McGuffey,  the 
world  over.  Pinky  just  kissed  me  half  a 
hundred  times  an'  cries  a  little,  holdin'  on 
to  me  all  th'  time,  for  naturallv  she  don't 
like  to  see  me  go.  Finally  I  have  to  make 
her  break  loose,  an'  I  climbs  down  over  the 
bluff  an'  wades  out  to  mv  waist  to  meet  the 
lx)at.  I  was  aboard  th'  Dasliin'  Wave  in 
two  twos,  shakin'  hands  with  Bull  McGinty, 
an'  ten  minutes  later  we  had  th'  anchor  up 
an'  th'  sails  shook  out,  an'  standin'  off  for 
the  open  sea.  An'  the  last  I  ever  saw  of 
Mrs.  Pinky  Gibney  was  a  shadowy  figger 
in  th'  moonlight  standin'  out  on  th'  edge  o' 
Hakatuea  Head.  The  last  I  hear  o'  her 
was  a  sob." 

Mr.  Gibnev's  voice  was  a  trifle  huskv  as 
he  concluded  his  tale.  He  opened  and 
closed  his  clasp  knife  and  was  silent  for 
several  minutes.    Presently  he  sighed. 

"When  a  feller's  young,  he  never  stops 
to  think  o'  th'  hurt  he  does"  continued  the 
erstwhile  king  of  .\ranuka.  "Sometimes  I 
lay  awake  at  nights  an'  wonder  whatever 
l>ecame  o'  Pinky.  I  can  see  her  yet,  standin' 
in  th'  moonlight,  as  fine  a  figger  o'  a  woman 
as  ever  lived.    Savage  or  no  savage,  she 


was  true  an'  beautiful,  an'  I  was  a  mighty 
dirty  dawg."  Mr.  Gibney  wiped  away  a 
suspicious  moisture  in  his  eyes  and  blew  his 
nose  unnecessarily  loud. 

'*You  was"  coincided  McGuffey.  "You 
was  all  of  that.  What  became  of  Bull 
McGinty?" 

"He  married  a  sugar  plantation  in  Maui. 
He's  all  right  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And 
as  for  me  as  gave  him  his  start,  look  at  me. 
Ain't  I  a  sight?  Here  I  am,  forty-two  years 
old  an'  two  dollars  in  my  packet.  Instead 
of  Ixjin'  master  of  a  clipper  ship,  I'm  mate 
on  a  dirty  little  bum  boat.  I  fall  asleep  on 
deck  an'  dream  an'  somethin'  drops  on  my 
face  an'  wakes  me  up.  Is  it  a  breadfruit, 
Mac?  It  is  not.  It's  a  head  of  cabbage. 
I  grab  something  to  throw  at  Scraggs'  cat. 
Is  it  a  ripe  mango?  No,  it's  a  artichoke. 
In  fancy  I  go  to  split  open  a  milk  cocoanut. 
What  hapf)cns?  I  slash  my  thumb  on  a 
can  o'  conden.^^ed  cream.  Instead  o*  th* 
Island  trade,  I'm  runnin'  in  th'  green  pea 
trade,  eighteen  miles  of  coast,  freightin' 
garden  truck!    My  (iawdl" 

Mr.  (libney  stood  up  and  dusted  the  seat 
of  his  faded  dungarees. 

"Let's  go  up  to  the  Bowhead  saloon"  he 
said.  '*I  have  two  dollars,  an'  I  want  to 
forget." 

Had  either  Mr.  (iibncy  or  Mr.  McGuffey 
glanced  back  as  they  headed  for  the  haven 
of  forget  fulness,  they  would  have  seen 
Captain  Scraggs  poking  his  fo.x  face  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  bulkhead.  During  the  re- 
cital bv  Mr.  (libnev  of  the  romance  of  hb 
younger  and  more  degenerate  days,  Captain 
Scraggs  had  l)een  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
Maggie  s  house,  screened  from  \iew  by  the 
funnel  and  part  of  the  calkin  ventilator. 
Evcrv  word  that  Mr.  (iibnev  had  uttered 
had  been  overheard  by  Scraggs,  and  as 
Gibney  and  McGuffey  walked  away  Captain 
Scraggs  sh(X)k  his  fist  in  im{X)tent  rage  at 
his  mate. 

"I'll  make  you  sutler  yet,  you  ])ig  brute" 
muttered  Scraggs.  "I  know  you,  my  bucko, 
an'  I'll  hurt  vou  worse  than  I  would  if  I 
broke  your  head  in  with  a  marlin  spike. 
ril  l)reak  your  heart,  that's  what  I'll  do  to 
you.    You  wait." 

From  which  it  will  l)c  seen  that  Captain 
Scraggs  was  still  suffering  from  his  experi- 
ences at  the  hands  (or  rather  the  feet)  of 
Messrs.  (jibnev  and  Mc(iutTev. 

"Huh"  he  growled,  "you  two  are  gettin' 
pretty  friendly  for  men  that  has  had  their 
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differences.  Well,  misery  loves  company, 
an'  you're  both  out  of  a  job.  Both  wilUn' . 
to  come  back  to  work  the  minute  you're 
asked." 

For  some  moments  Captain  Scraggs  gazed 
after  Gibney  and  McGuffey  the  while  he 
scratched  his  head  in  deep  cogilation. 
Presently  his  plans  appeared  to  have  ma- 
tured, for  he  dimbe 
headed  for  the  Bow 

"I'll  have  to  apo 
an'  make  up"  muti 
have  my  revenge  o 

It  was  nearly  two 
ing  before  Mr.  Gibn 
McGuSey,    both    ii 
mind,    returned    tc 
had  agreed  to  forge 
work.    At  seven  o' 
routed    them   out 
of  their  berths,  the 
lines  were  cast  off 
and    the    Maggie 
proceeded  to  sea. 
The     following 
day  she  returned 
with     her     cargo 
of    garden- truck. 
Throughout     the 
trip   Mr.   Gibney 
had    been    sullen 
and  morose  while 
Captaia    Scraggs, 
on    the   contrary, 
was  unusually  ju- 
bilant,  having  at 
last     solved    the 
problem  of  break- 
ing Mr.  Gibney's 
honest     heart. 
When     the     last     '^''Sji* 
crate  of  vegetables    ■    -  ''^ 
had  gone  over  the  rail,  he  decided  to  act. 

"Gib"  said  Captain  Scraggs,  and  there 
was  an  air  of  suppres.scd  sorrow  in  his  fate— 
asortofa"my-son-you-break-my-heart-Iiut- 
I-fbrgive-you"  intonation  in  his  \x)ice — 
"I've  got  to  fire  you." 

Mr.  Gibney's  jaw  drojjped.  He  was 
astounded.  He  reserved  at  all  times  the 
privilege  of  resigning,  but  the  idea  oC  Cap- 
tain .^craggs  daring  to  fire  him — 

"What  wrong,  Scraggsy?"  he  inquired  as 
soon  as  he  could  find  his  lungue.  ".Ain't  I 
able  to  do  the  work?" 

"Perfectly"  replie<l  Scraggs.  "I  ain't 
■ayin'  one  word  against  your  ability,  Gib. 


Not  a  word.    Don't  misunderstand  me  for 
a  minute.    It's  your  morals  as  sticks  in  my 
craw,  Gib.    It's  your  morals." 
"My — what?"  shrieked  Mr.  Gibney. 
"Your  morals,   Gib"  continued  Scraggs 
complacently.    "Me  and  you've  been  ship- 
mates nigh  unto  six  months  now,  and  all 
that  time   I've   been   tormented   with  the 
notion  that  you    was 
connected  with  some- 
thin 'unpleasant  in  my 
memory.     The  other 
night    you    an'    Mc- 
Guffey comes  aboard 
drunk,  an'  I  hears  you 
mutterin'   an'    mum- 
blin'  in    your    sleep 
about  Pinky  an'  Ara- 
nuka  an'  a  lot  o'  junk 
that  don't  mean  noth- 
in'  to  noIx>dy,  but  it 
sets     me    a-thinkin', 
an'  then  like  a  Hash, 
Gib,      I     have    you 
spotted." 

Captain  Scraggs 
came  close  to  Mr.  Gib- 
ney and  took  him  by 
the  arm  in  a  fatherly 
sort  of  way. 

"Gib"      he      said, 
"look  at  me.    Touch 
th'   cord    o'   memory 
an'  think  back.    D'ye 
rememtjcr    that   poor 
seasick  little  feller  that 
you  roblied   of   $500 
1  the  schooner  Dashin' 
\'  that  other  unleashed 
ty  gets  up  that  Brother- 
hood of  the  South  Seas?     D'ye  remember 
th'  man  that  declined  to  pump  ship  an'  you 
shoved  a   horse   pistol  under  his  nose  an' 
made  him?    That  man,  Gib,  was  me." 

Mr.  Gibney  paled  and  drew  away  from 
Captain  Scraggs. 

"How  was  I  to  know?"  he  stuttered 
helplessly.  "The  whole  damned  bunch  was 
runts — sickly,  measly  Utile  fellers.  How 
was  I  to  know  it  was  you?  Anyhow,  you 
ain't  got  no  kick  comin'.  You  had  a  fine 
trip  an'  lots  o'  adventure  an'  me  an'  Bull 
paid  your  pUHge  back  to  Frisco.  Come, 
Scraggsy.  .what  th'  use  o'  huldin'  a  grudge 
after  tmm         «•?" 

'"  Tudge  agin  you,  Gil), 

my  "I  had  a,  -jyacA  vasi. 
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for  my  money.  It  was  a  smart  piece  o' 
work,  an'  I  got  to  admire  the  idea,  Gib. 
It  was  worthy  o'  you.  But  it's  what  you 
went  an'  done  after  that,  as  makes  my  blood 
boil,  now  that  I've  found  you  out." 

"What  did  I  do  afterward?"  blustered 
Mr.  Gibney.  "You  can't  hang  nothin'  on 
me,  Scraggs,  an'  bluffin'  don't  go.  Spit  it 
out  like  a  man." 

"All  right"  said  Captain  Scraggs  sadly, 
"since  you  drive  me  to  it.  How  about  that 
lovely  innercent  untootered  savage  that  you 
lures  into  your  clutches,  when  you  makes 
yourself  chief  of  Aranuka?  I  know  all 
about  you,  Adell)ert  P.  Gilmey.  I  foflered 
you  for  five  years,  just  a-thirstin'  for  your 
blood.  I  found  you  out  at  Aranuka  but 
you'd  left  by  the  time  I  arrived.  Piracy, 
barratry,  murder  and  homicide  pales  inter 
insignificance  l>esides  what  you  went  an' 
done,  Gib.  You  broke  a  innercent  heart. 
You  hooks  with  a  unsophisticated,  trustful 
woman  that  ain't  civilized  enough  to  be 
onto  your  kind,  an'  you  makes  her  love  you. 
Not  with  the  common  sordid  love  o'  a  white 
woman,  but  with  th'  fierce,  und}in'  passion 
o'  the  South  Seas.  An'  when  you  got  her 
in  your  clutches,  her  an'  her  whole  posses- 
sions, an'  she's  yours  body  an'  bones,  you 
ups  an'  leaves  her.  Throw  her  down  like 
so  much  dirt,  an'  leave  her  to  die  o'  a  broken 
heart — her  an'  the  children ^ 

Captain  Scraggs  was  fairly  thundering 
his  denunciation  of  Mr.  Gibney,  and  as  he 
finished  his  fist  was  less  than  an  inch  from 
the  mate's  nose. 

"You — you  murderer"  he  screamed. 
"Ain't  you  ashamed  o'  yourself?" 

Mr.  Gibney  hung  his  head.  *'lf  there 
was  kids"  he  quavered,  *'they  wasn't  mine. 
Not  as  I  knows  on." 

"You  lie"  shrilled  Scraggs.  "They  was 
two  twins.  Maybe  you  don't  know  that 
part  of  it,  Gib,  but  they  was.  They  was 
bom  after  you  left  Pinky,  as  you  call  her." 

The  honest  Gibney  sat  down  on  the 
winch  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hard  red 
hands. 

*'If  there  was  kids,  Scraggsy"  he  sobbed, 
"honest  to  Jiminy  I  didn't  know  it.  I  had 
everything  else,  Scraggs,  but  kids.  If  Td 
a  had  them  I'd  a  stayed  by  Pinky.  I  wouldn't 
desert  my  own  tlesh  an'  blood,  s'help  me. 
Was  they  boys  or  girls?" 

*'Both"  said  Captain  Scraggs  severely. 
"Pinky's  dead,  an'  so  her  troubles  is  over. 
But  them  two  poor  hapahaole  kids  o'  youm, 


Gib  I  Just  think  of  it !  Banged  and  ragged 
about  'tween  decks,  neither  fish,  flesh  nor 
fowl.  Too  good  for  the  natives  and  not 
good  enough  for  th'  whites.  Think  of  it, 
Gibney,  an'  then  ask  yerself  if  it  ain't  about 
time  you  was  lookin'  up  your  progeny  an* 
tryin'  to  make  amends  for  th'  past." 

Thoroughly  crushed,  Mr.  Gibney  rose 
and  held  out  his  hands  to  Scraggs  and 
McGuffey. 

"Good-by"  he  said  brokenly.  "I  guess  I 
ain't  fit  t'  'ssociate  with  white  men  no  more." 
He  brushed  the  sympathetic  McGuflFey 
aside,  and  went  below,  where  he  packed  his 
sea  bag,  between  sobs.  Before  him  in  his 
mind's  eye  there  floated  the  picture  of  the 
South  Sea  island  with  the  glow  of  a  volcano 
against  the  moonlit  sky.  Standing  on  the 
headland,  waving  him  a  last  farewell,  stood 
the  broken-hearted  victim  of  his  capricious 
youth,  the  lovely  Pinky  Poui -Slam-Bang. 
Ever}'  linament  of  her  beautiful  laughing 
face  was  tatoocd  indelibly  on  Mr.  Gibney*s 
memor)'.  He  knew  it  would  haunt  him  for 
ever. 

Five  minutes  later  he  jumped  out  on  the 
bulkhead,  his  bag  on  his  shoulder  and  his 
wages  in  his  packet.  L)'ing  in  her  berth 
across  the  way  he  spied  the  barkenttne 
Tropic  Bird,  and  with  a  thrill  noted  the  blue 
sailing  peter  flying  at  the  fore. 

That  settled  things  for  Adelbert  P.  Gib- 
ney. He  climbed  al)oard  the  Tropic  Bird 
and  presented  himself  at  the  "old  man's" 
cabin. 

"Where'ye  bound  for  next  trip,  sir?"  he 
asked. 

"(ieneral  trading  around  through  the 
Marquesas  and  the  Society  Islands  and  the 
(jilberts.    What's  it  to  vou?" 

"How  are  you  off  for  a  good  mate,  sir?" 
inquired  Mr.  Gibney. 

"Got  one." 

"Well,  then,  how  about  a  second  mate, 
sir?" 

"(K)t  one." 

**!'(!  make  a  hullv  ho'sun,  sir." 

The  master  of  the  jyopir  Bird  glanced  up, 
noted  Mr.  (iibney's  magnificent  proportions 
and  made  his  decision. 

"All  ri^ht.  (iet  your  bag  and  come 
aboard." 

"I've  got  it  with  me"  explained  the  new 
bo'sun. 

"Good,  ril  sign  vou  up  right  now. 
Name?" 

"Adelbert  P.  Gibney." 
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"Any  experience  in  the  Island  waters?" 

"Hunks  of  it"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  "I  was 

mate  o'  th'  schooner  Daskin'  Wave,  Mc- 

Ginty,  master,  for  three  years.    I  can  sail 

them  wafers  blindfolded,  sir." 

"Gibney!  Gibney!"  muttered  the  master 
of  the  Tropic  Bird.  "Why,  it  must  be  the 
same  man.  You  ain't  the  chap  that  was 
king  of  Aranuka,  are  you?" 


"You  say  you  saw  her  two  months  ago" 
bellowed  Mr.  Gibney.  "Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  she's  alive  an'  well?  And  the — the 
kids?" 

"Pinky  never  had  any  kids.  She's  mar- 
ried to  Bull  McGinty.  But  she  doesn't 
think  quite  as  much  of  McGinty  as  she  does 
of  you.  The/ say  Bull's  got  a  dash  of  dark 
blood  in  him,  and  it  shows  up  strung.    I 


"I  was"  confessed  Mr.  Gibney,  (lushing 
shamefacedly. 

"Are  you  the  lad  that  married  Pinky?" 

"I  am"  Mr.  Gibney  was  forced  to  admit. 

"By  George,  what  a  coincidence!  Why, 
I  saw  the  old  girl  about  two  months  ago 
on  my  last  trip,  and  she  told  me  all  about 
you.  Great  old  girl.  Pinky,  and  mighty 
proud  of  the  fact  Qiat  she  once  had  a  white 
husband.  So  you're  King  Gibney,  eh? 
WeU,  welll"  • 


have  a  snapshot  of  Pinky  somewhere  around. 
She  gave  mc  one  last  trip  out." 

"Show  it  to  me"  panted  Mr.  Gibney. 
All  the  old  memories  surged  up  in  his  heart, 
his  eyes  ached  to  gaite  once  more  on  the 
picture  of  his  lost  love.  ".\n'  lo  ihink  that 
sneak  Bull  McGinly  touted  mc  off  so  he 
could  have  her  lo  himself!  He  wnite  me  he 
married  a  sugar  planlation  in  Maui." 

"Here's  Pinky's  picture"  .'niid  the  captain.. 
"Think  you'd  recognioi  ^vct"^" 
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Mr.  Gibney  grabbed  the  photo,  gazed 
at  it  a  moment  and  emitted  one  horrified 
ejaculation  that  in  itself  was  sufficient  to 
bar  him  forever  from  good  society.  For 
what  Mr.  'Gibney  saw  was  not  the  lovely 
voluptuous  Pinky  of  other  days.  Instead 
he  gazed  upon  a  fat — a  very  fat — black 
woman  in  an  untidy  calico  dress.  Her  face 
was  creased  with  age  and  dissipation,  and 
from  her  royal  lips  protruded  a  great  black 
cheroot.  It  was  an  ugly  face,  but  good- 
natured. 

"I — I — guess  I  won't  take  that  bo*sun 
job  after '^U"  said  Mr.  Gibney  jerkily.  He 
picked  up  his  sea  bag  and  fled.  Two 
minutes  later  Captain  Scraggs  and  Bartholo- 
mew McGufifey,  still  standing  by  the  winch 
discussing  the  case  of  Mr.  Gibney  and  his 
woeful  lack  of  morals,  were  astonished  to 
see  that  individual  descending  upon  them 
like  an  avenging  angel.  He  had  jumped 
from  the  bulkhead  down  to  the  deck  of  the 
Maggie,  and  was  in  mid  air  when  Scraggs 
sighted  him.    There  was  no  mistaking  the 


blazing  Gibney  eyes,  the  great  gnaried 
Gibney  fists. 

Captain  Scraggs  shrieked  and  fled  to  the 
cabin,  where  he  locked  himself  in,  just  as 
Mr.  Gibney's  huge  shoulder  crashed  against 
the  door. 

"Gib,  my  dear  boy"  chattered  Captain 
Scraggs,  "whatever  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Gib?" 

"Matter?"  bellowed  Mr.  Gibney.  "Mat- 
ter? 1*11  learn  you  what's  the  matter.  That 
dead  Pinky  an'  them  two  hapahoale  kids  is 
what's  th'  matter,  you  putrified  tail  of  a 
decayed  jellyfish.  You'll  rip  it  into  my 
heart  agin,  will  yuh  ?  Open  th'  door  till  I 
murder  yuh." 

"But  Gib,  my  dear  boy"  protested  Cap- 
tain Scraggs,  "this  is  piracy.^' 

"It's  justifiable  homicide,  that's  what  it 
is"  roared  Mr.  Gibney,  and  he  hurled  his 
great  body  once  more  against  the  cabin 
door.    It  yielded. 

Captain  Scraggs  yelled  twice  and  Mr. 
Gibney  emerged,  rubbing  his  knuckles. 


Peter  Pan 


By  Isabel  Ormiston 


My  faery  bark  upon  a  faery  sea 

I  set  adrift,  dreaming  with  half-closed  eyes, 

Forgetting  life  and  all  life's  mysteries, 
Whilst  ever  farther  from  the  world  I  flee, 
All,  all  forgot,  save  just  the  heart  of  me. 

Watching  the  faery  lights  around  uprise; 

Until  before  my  startled  gaze  there  flies — 
Immortal  Youth:  And  joy  in  Youth !  'Twas  thee! 

What  is  like  thee,  thou  rarely  radiant  boy? 

The  early  morning  sun  upon  the  roses, 
From  which  is  born  the  dewdrop?    Or  the  joy 

With  which  a  poet's  heart  in  verse  uncloses? 
The  love-light  in  a  girl's  eyes?    Peter,  say? 
Laughed  Peter  Pan,  and  piping,  danced  away. 
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during  the  winteT  season.  It  means  miles 
of  weary  tramping  along  the  muddy  roads 
of  valley  and  foothill,  days  of  tiresome 
snow -shoeing  across  drifts  ranging  in  depth 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet;  continually  toiling 
upward  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Cascades, 
carrying  on  one's  back  necessary  provisions, 
sleeping  out  under  the  open  sky,  a  slab  of 
fir  bark  for  a  blanket,  depending  only  upon 
huge  log  fires  for  warmth.  Such  are  the 
hardships,  but  nature  offers  her  own  reward 
in  the  way  of  scenic  effects  unknown  to  the 
summer  wanderer. 

It  is  currentlv  stated  that  no  more  than 
ten  white  persons  have  ever  gone  to  Crater 
lake  in  winter.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  trappers  or  ranchers  living  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  whose  winter  work 
carried  ihem  near  the  wonder.  Previous  to 
the  visit  of  the  party  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, no  picture  had  been  taken  of  the  lake 
except  in  the  summer  season".  Only  a  few 
weeks  before  we  visited  the  lake,  a  photog- 
rapher left  Fort  Klamath  with  a  month's 
supply  of  f()(xi  and  a  determination  to  secure 
winter  views.  He  failed  to  return.  We  dis- 
covered the  unfortunate  man's  camp,  but 
of  him  not  a  trace.  In  all  proi)ability  he 
plunged  to  his  death  over  the  edge  of  the 
lake  or  lost  his  way  in  a  mountain  blizzard. 

Our  trip  to  Crater  lake  was  proposed  one 
stormy  January  evening  while  a  number  of 
young  men  were  gathered  aboat  the  huge 
fireplace  in  the  lounging  room  of  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  University  Club,  at  Medford. 
Someone  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  the 
lake  had  never  been  visited  at  that  season 
of  the  vear.  In  a  moment  of  levitv  I  asked 
for  volunteers  to  accomi)any  me  to  the  lake 
to  secure  winter  views  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  club.  Two  instantly  respondt^d.  Today 
in  one  comer  of  a  large  picture  of  the  lake 
taken  in  midsummer,  is  a  little  snapshot 
showing  the  lake  in  January.  It  is  a  prized 
possession  of  the  club,  for  it  is  the  first  mid- 
winter view  ever  printed  of  southern  Ore- 
gon's great  natural  wonder. 

The  two  who  volunteered  to  make  the 
trip  with  me  were  Benjamin  F.  Heidel, 
United  States  highway  engineer,  who  at  that 
time  was  doing  path  finding  work  in  the 
West,  and  Martin  L.  Krickson,  supervisor 
of  the  Crater  National  forest,  which  sur- 
rounds the  Crater  National  Park.  Both 
were  experienced  wofxlsmen,  knowing  every 
trick  of  the  trapper,  every  method  of  making 
comfortable  in  open  camp  and  deep  snow. 


I  aloiie  was  the  tenderfoot,  but  never  did 
man  have  better  companions,  or  fare  better 
than  I.  If  the  trail  grew  long  with  the  falling 
sun  there  was  always  a  jest  or  a  bit  of  fool- 
ishness to  revive  the  spirit.  If  the  snow 
grew  soft  and  the  traveling  difficult,  the  pace 
always  slackened.  Still  not  once  did  we  fail 
to  make  the  distance  agreed  uj^on  over  the 
coffee  and  bacon  at  sunrise. 

We  left  Medford  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
stopping  overnight  at  Kagle  Point,  spending 
the  evening  con\incing  the  populace  of  that 
little  village  that  we  were  going  to  the  lake 
and  that  we  were  not  crazy.  C)ne  good  old 
soul — with  forty  years  of  his  life  spent  in  the 
Rogue  River  valley — attempted  to  talk  us 
out  of  the  trip  but  failed,  leaving  dubiously 
shaking  his  whitened  head  at  what  he 
termed  our  f(K)lhardiness.  We  turned  in 
early  and  long  before  dawn  were  awakened 
by  the  announcement  that  breakfast  and  the 
stage  on  which  we  were  to  make  the  next 
twelve  miles  awaited  us.  Breakfast  was 
over  and  we  were  three  or  four  miles  on  our 
journey  when  old  Sol  peeked  over  Mount 
Pitt  and  gave  us  a  day,  perfect. 

We  were  supposed  to  ritle  as  far  as  Trail, 
but  the  p(K)r  little  stage  j)onics  were  so  small 
and  the  spring-wagon  so  large  we  hadn't  the 
heart  to  ride.  It  was  our  first  day  out  and 
we  were  full  of  life.  So  our  long  tramp 
practically  started  from  ILagle  Point.  Win- 
ter roads,  deep  with  slush  and  melting  snow, 
made  traveling  more  difficult  than  we  ex- 
pected, but  night  found  us  with  Trail  four- 
teen miles  behind.  luich  man  had  carried 
with  him  a  change  of  cU)thing,  provisions 
enough  for  two  days  and  a  j)air  of  "webs'' — 
snow-shoes  for  use  in  the  higher  altitudes. 
We  spent  the  night  at  contractors'  camp 
near  Flounce  Rock,  a  mountain  pregnant 
with  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  ])cst  views 
came  with  early  morning  when  the  gaunt 
and  austere  face  of  the  mountain  appeared 
drawn  as  with  a  sharp  needle.  We  resumed 
our  journey  at  daybreak  and  each  hold  head- 
line maneuvering  into  position  ahead  of  us 
rose  with  an  individuality,  alm(^st  personified 
dignity  of  its  own,  disclosing  long,  lean 
llanks  out  of  the  (juivering  cold,  then  sinking 
once  again,  buried  in  centuries  of  meditaticm. 

Beauties  of  nature  al)«)un(l  in  this  regitm, 
prominent  along  the  many  attrartions  being 
the  Mill  Creek  falls,  whi-re  a  turhulonl  trib- 
utary of  the  Rogue  rushes  to  the  brink  of 
a  huge  cliff,  and  with  fateful,  supreme  ccm- 
fidence  springs  out  free  into  the  air  to  join 
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the  greater  stream  three  hundred  feet  below. 
Near  are  the  Rogue  River  Rapids,  great 
whirling  wonders  of  water  that,  hissing 
furiously,  drde  round  and  round  giddily  in 
wheels  of  white  foam,  and  then  as  though 
enraged  leap  high  over  obstructing  stones 
and  barriers,  rushing  onward  and  downward 
to  tbe  smoother  length  of  the  river  below. 
These  rapids  are  always  a  scene  of  wild 
beauty,  but  augmented  by  winter  snows  they 
correspondingly  increase  in  wonder. 

At  Prospect  we  tarried  over  night.  This 
little  hamlet,  nestled  high  in  tbe  timber,  is 
the  outpost  of  midwinter  dvilization,  and 
here  we  found  but  two  men,  trappers.  For 
hours  we  listened  to  tbe  tales  of  the  winter's 
catdi  and  were  shown  pelt  after  pelt,  the 
reward  when  spring  should  come.  Leaving 
VtospttX  we  were  forced  to  resort  to  the 
snow-shoes,  for  here  the  depth  of  the  snow 
made  futile  all  attempts  at  tramping.  A 
■light  thaw  of  the  night  before,  and  an  ac- 
companying freeze,  formed  a  crust  over 
which  we  ea^y  made  our  way.  I  was  a 
novice  on  the  "webs"  but  soon  mastered  the 
ankle  movement,  which  at  once  clears  the 
web  (rf  loose  snow  and  keeps  the  shoe  free 
in  passing.  Erickson,  with  several  gener- 
ations of  northland  ancestors,  Is  a.  master  of 
the  art.  What  the  ocean  is  to  the  youngster 
of  Hawaii,  the  mountain  to  the  Swiss,  so  is 


the  snow-shoe  to  Enckson.  Steadily  he 
swung  forward,  breaking  trail,  always  at  the 
same  gait,  never  fast,  never  slow,  but  secur- 
ing a  maximum  of  accomplishment  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  To  me  one  picture 
stands  out  boldly.  Early  morning,  a  long, 
straight  stretch  of  snow-buried  trail,  Erick- 
son swinging  steadily  along,  the  scent  of  his 
pipe  trailing  out  in  a  light  blue  gauzy  pen- 
nant behind. 

Through  the  dense  timber  we  made  out 
way  to  the  Mill  Creek  ranger  station  where 
we  spent  the  night.  Here  we  feasted  bounti- 
fully on  the  supplies  stored  for  the  winter, 
reserving  the  provision  in  our  packs  for  the 
open  camps  ahead.  The  Mill  Creek  ranger 
station  is  ideally  situated,  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  decline,  overlooking  a  vast  meadow, 
which  at  this  season  was  buried  deeply  in 
snow.  The  cabin  was  admirably  fitted  with 
comforts,  and  the  memory  of  the  evening 
spent  on  its  veranda  with  a  huge  log  fire 
beyond  in  the  snow  will  linger  long.  Pipes 
were  lit  after  our  evening  meal,  and  as  we 
lounged  in  the  rough  camp  chairs,  discussing 
the  tramp  bdiiad  and  the  tramp  ahead,  we 
came  to  fr  **'■  great  out-of- 

doors.    T*  I.  latent,  m  all 

of  us,  aef  >t  the  worka- 

day sd0  tu  in  perfect 
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At  daybreak  we  were  off.  Now  came  the 
real  work  of  the  trip,  for  all  established 
camps  and  ranger  stations  were  behind. 
Dawn  came,  oot  with  a  blaze  of  colors,  but 
in  sober  gray,  for  a  doud-baok  hung  in  the 
east,  borne  upon  the  forefront  of  a  wind  that 
died  as  the  day  was  born.  Soon  the  gray 
sweep  of  the  east  burst  and  a  little  sun  looked 
across  at  us.  As  the  day  advanced  the  clouds 
cleared  and  a  perfect  day  succeeded  where 
we  expected  clouds.  At  noon  we  lunched  in 
the  snow  at  Union  Creek.  We  were  on 
rations — four  crackers  to  the  man  and  a 
certain  allotment  of  bacon — for  we  had  two 
days'  travel  ahead.  Against  a  giant  fir  we 
built  our  tire,  made  our  coffee,  fried  our 
bacon  and  lunched.  A  half-hour's  smoke 
and  then  the  trail  again. 

When  the  sun  hung  low  in  the  west  we 
prepared  our  first  night's  camp  in  the  open. 
A  huge  dead  snag  was  found  and  fired.  On 
snow  twelve  feet  deep  we  made  our  bed, 
taking  a  great  slab  of  fir  bark  and  placing  it 
a  safe  distance  from  the  tire.  Then  we  rolled 
back  the  blankets — in  our  imagination — and 
went  to  bed,  by  throwing  ourselves  at  full 
length  on  the  slab.  A  hard  bed?  Not  so, 
ye  city  bred.  We  had  "mushed"  for  twenty 
miles  through  soft  snow;  little  mattered  the 
bed.  Two  slept  while  one  attended  the  fire 
to  see  that  the  flames  did  not  die.  Down 
crept  the  mercury  to  zero  but  the  blaze  kept 
the  frost  king  at  bay.  A  new  moon  swam 
up,  and  the  stars  shone.  No  bird  or  beast 
cried,  no  sound  save  that  of  our  crackling 
dead-wood  fire,  and  the  soft  night  wind  that 
played  pianissimo  music  through  the  trees. 
We  prepared  our  breakfast  long  before 
the  dawn  and  made  our  way  out  into  the 
dim  world  beyond.  The  holy  hush  of  early 
morning  rested  like  a  benediction  upon  the 
scene,  as  though  nature  had  laid  her  broad 
finger  over  her  great  lips  and  waited  in 
reverent  silence  the  advent  of  the  sun.  Sup- 
planting the  gray  clouds  of  early  dawn,  came 
troop  upon  troop  of  cloudlets,  of  a  rich  wine 
color.  The  rose  light  crept  higher  and 
higher  among  the  stars,  and  finally  the  level 
beams  of  the  sun  burst  forth,  streaming 
along  the  ridges,  touching  fir  after  fir  as 
with  a  torch.  We  faced  the  most  glorious 
sunrise  of  our  trip.  Under  the  spell  of  the 
newly  risen  sun  the  snows  were  pale  pink, 
delicate  blue,  lavender  or  pure  dead  cold 
hite.  The  clouds  blanched,  broke  up  into 
irble  masses,  the  wind  sang  out  of  the 
St,  heralding  the  coming  blue  and  gold, 


and  at  noon  not  one  pearly  va] 
dotted  the  sky. 

Throughout  the  day  we  swimg 
forward  and  night  closed  down 
before  we  reached  Arant's  camp,  f 
from  the  rim  of  the  lake.  Here,  owi 
depth  of  the  snow,  we  were  forced 
our  way  into  the  cabin  by  way  of  i 
through  a  little  cubby-hole  of  a 
Inside  we  soon  had  a  roaring  fire 
and  worn  with  hours  of  toiling  knei 
the  snow  we  paused  only  long  ei 
make  a  batch  of  turn-overs,  doi 
without  ceremony,  and  hastily  < 
between  the  blankets  found  in  tb 
About  our  shelter  reigned  that  solei 
terious  silence  which  nature  reverer 
like  a  velvety  pall  over  the  bier  of 
hushing  even  the  hymn  of  the  forej 

We  slept  late  and  did  not  start 
rim  until  the  following  afternoon. 
the  day  before  had  gone  down  in  a 
sky.  During  the  night  the  promisea  storm 
arrived.  As  we  left  Arant's  camp  on  the  last 
leg  of  our  journey,  the  great  flakes  were 
drifting  earthward.  At  tirst  they  seemed  to 
float  motionless  on  the  windless  air  and  so 
heavily  that  the  tops  of  the  tall  firs  and 
hemlocks  seemed  to  blur  and  then  vanish  in 
the  misty  gray  sky.  Little  by  little  the  north 
side  of  each  black  tree  trunk  took  on  a  broad 
line  of  white,  and  mutHings  of  silvery  flakes 
gradually  softened  the  sharp  angles.  It  was 
a  fascinating  storm.  The  gentleness  of  its 
beginning,  the  almost  imperceptible  degrees 
by  which  it  increased,  and  the  eSectualness 
with  which  it  managed  to  alter  the  whole 
face  of  the  landscape,  was  a  growing  source 
of  wonder.  A  troop  of  snow-flurries  sprang 
up  to  right  and  left,  lifting  their  lithe,  curv- 
ing white  bodies  hundreds  of  feet  in  air; 
rushing  across  the  levels  like  ghosts  of 
Greek  dancers,  with  arms  uplifted  and 
draperies  whirled  about  them,  and,  havii^ 
run  their  dizzy  course,  dissolved  again  in  air. 
The  storm  increased  in  fury  as  we  mounted 
higher  toward  the  rim  until  it  became  al- 
most impossible  to  see  objects  two  hundred 
feet  distant.  The  road,  buried  many  feet 
beneath  the  drifts,  was  hopelessly  lost.  Re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  our  compass  we  steered 
a  course  straight  away  for  the  lake.  Snow- 
shoeing  became  more  difficult,  the  broad 
webs  sinking  inches  into  the  newly  fallen 
snow.  We  had  been  making  two  and 
three  miles  an  hour.  Now  we  found  it 
difficult  to  make  one.    But  the  distance  was 
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short  and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
our  goal — but  not  to  gaze  upon  it.  Up  over 
the  rim  came  gust  after  gust  of  wind — fifty, 
dxty,  even  seventy  miles  an  hour,  tossing 
us  hither  and  thither  like  straws,  causing  us 
to  seek  respite  within  the  confines  of  Crater 
Lake  Lodge,  which  shelters  many  summer 
tourists.  Outside,  the  wind  shrieked  up 
from  the  lake,  beat  at  the  eaves  of  our 
shelter,  and  In  passing  screamed  its  dis- 
appointment. 

For  two  days  the  gale  and  falling  snow 
kept  us  close  within  the  lodge.  The  lake, 
directly  below,  could  not  be  seen.  Occa- 
sionally we  were  forced  to  venture  forth  for 
wood  and  snow,  but  we  tarried  not,  for  the 
temperature  registered  far  below  zero  and 
the  storm  continued  in  all  its  fury.  The  only 
ago  of  life  or  motion  was  the  excited  branch- 
es of  the  trees,  bowing  to  the  storm  king, 
waving,  swirling  and  tossing  in  glorious 
enthusiasm  like  worship.  The  third  day, 
however,  dawned  bright  and  clear.  During 
the  night  the  wind  had  died  and  dawn  came 
with  a  many  colored  coat.  We  were  up  and 
out  early,  fearful  of  a  return  of  the  storm. 
Then  it  was  that  we  caught  our  first  glimpse 
of  Crater  lake,  clasped  in  the  icy  embrace 
of  winter.  Straightway  all  the  hardships, 
miles  of  tramping,  benumbed  faces  aiid 
terror  of  the  storm  were  forgotten.     V 


eagerly  loaded  our  cameras,  warming  the 
films  near  our  blazing  fire  within  the  cabin, 
and  left  for  a  morning  among  the  snows, 
and  our  machines  were  soon  clicking  as  we 
scrambled  about  the  rim  for  various  points 
of  vantage,  ever  cautious,  for  a  misstep  or  a 
misplaced  confidence  in  the  stability  of  a 
drift  meant  a  plunge  to  the  death,  hundreds 
of  feet  below. 

The  day  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the 
dawn.  As  the  sun  advanced  toward  its 
meridian  height,  the  waters  of  the  lake  took 
on  a  deep  indigo  blue — which  in  summer 
enchants  a  nature -loving  public,  but  which 
in  winter  is  far  more  brilliant.  The  lake 
appeared  dyed  with  the  depths  of  heaven, 
clothed  with  the  calm  of  eternity.  The 
storm  brands  of  ages  are  on  its  cliffs,  al- 
though the  more  savage,  chilly  and  storm- 
chafed  the  precipices,  the  finer  the  glow  on 
their  faces.  On  all  sides  precipitous  cliffs 
reach  down  to  the  water,  in  some  cases  from 
a  height  of  two  thousand  feet.  Where  the 
water  is  not  ruf9ed  the  reflection  is  so  near 
perfect  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  cliff  and 
water  meet.  Out  over  the  lake  is  Wizard 
Island.  It  appears  to  be  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant,  yet  it  is  over  two  miles  from 
shore.  And  over  everything  is  a  most  mys- 
terious silence  that  fairly  grips  one.     V(«. 
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sound  was  heard;  it  was  like  a  vast  temple  in 
which  everyone  was  bidden  to  be  silent. 
After  gazing  for  a  while  the  spell  of  mystery 
fairly  grows  upon  one,  and  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  is  a  most  welcome 
sound. 

In  many  ways,  although  each  of  us  had 
vidted  the  lake  in  summer,  when  automo- 
biles, cigarettes  and  summer  girls  abound, 
the  freshness  of  native  feeling  appealed  to 
us.  We  were  gazing  upon  a  scene  new  to 
the  world — we  were  pioneers.  We  ap- 
proached it  not  knowing  what  we  would 
find.  This  fact  alone  was  enough  to  almost 
cause  us  to  kneel  in  worship.  No  sense  of 
disappointment  was  here,  as  there  had  been 
when  I  first  viewed  the  wonder  in  summer, 
for  I  had  been  haunted  with  a  vision  of 
dizzy  cliffs,  of  a  wild  tumultuous  scene,  in- 
duced by  vivid  word-pictures  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  me.  In  short  I  had  con- 
jured in  my  mind  a  scene  which  nature's 
simplicity  could  not  create.  But  in  winter  1 
knew  not  what  to  expect,  hence  its  charm. 
Crater  lake  in  midsummer  is  indeed  a 
wonder  of  the  world,  but  in  midwinter  it 
seems  the  wonder  of  the  world.  In  summer 
one  goes  prepared  to  be  awestruck,  delighted. 
Often  on  first  dght  there  is  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment, the  awe  and  enthusiasm  super- 
ceding this  later.  But  in  midwinter  the 
enthusiasm — yes,  worship — is  experienced 
at  once.  The  mighty  scene  works  its  im- 
pres^on  spontaneously.     While  a  capacity 
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to  enjoy  it  seems  to  grow  with  the  passing 
hours,  yet  an  all-absorbing  enthusiasm 
seems  to  grip  one  on  the  instant. 

Impressions  are  varied— now  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  then  the  water,  again  the  cliffs, 
seem  to  attract — and  yet  there  seems  to  be 
behind  them  all,  the  lake  as  a  whole,  to 
which  the  mind  returns  again  and  again,  in 
unwearied  contemplation. 

For  two  days  we  tarried  at  the  lake  with 
weather  conditions  perfect.  Night  and  day 
alike  were  glorious,  cold  but  not  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  drive  us  from  our  contemplation, 
hour  after  hour,  of  the  scene.  We  have 
since  thought  it  strange  that  we  were  silent 
on  such  occasions  and  failed  to  discuss  the 
grandeur  of  the  landscape,  but  at  the  time 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  worid  to 
be  silent.  Comment  was  unnatural — im- 
possible, we  had  no  words  to  voice  our 
feelings.  Each  felt  a  sense  of  loneliness. 
There  was  nothing  in  common.  For  two 
days  we  were  strangers.  The  psychologist 
might  explain,  but  we  have  failed.  Our 
enjoyment  became  the  more  rapturous  be- 
cause we  need  not  share  it.  There  was  none 
to  profane  it;  to  each  of  us  the  spot  seemed 
all  our  own. 

But  at  last  the  departing  hour  came. 
Lingeringly  we  shouldered  our  packs  and 
bound  the  thongs  of  our  snow-shoes  about 
our  feet.  Then  hurriedly — for  the  lake  was 
calling — we  started  on  the  long  tramp 
home. 


Motoring  Among  the  Missions 

A  Real  Joy  Ride  Through  the  Cathedral  Towns  of  California 
Bv  Klkanor  Gatks 


GAILY  we  cut  around  comers 
on  our  way  out  of  San  Diego. 
,  The  hats  of  those  who  had  so 
recently  been  invested  with  po- 
'  litical  privileges  were  securely 
tied  down.  (How  suggestive  of  the  "tight 
lid !")  On  the  back  seat  of  each  automobile 
rolled  a  thermos  bottle,  full  and  cold.  Over 
the  rim  of  the  car  of  the  Official  Photog- 
rapher stood  up  many  black  leather-covered 
cases.  Above  the  rim  of  ours,  which  was 
piloted  by  the  Leading  Man,  was  up- 
thrust  the  neck  of  a  guitar.  And  there  were 
books  aboard— chiefly  books  concerning  the 
California  missions— by  Zephyrin  Engel- 
hardt,  and  Hittell,  and  James.  We  wc" 
thus,  as  it  may  be  seen,  prepared  at  the  tf 
for  most  emergencies.  And  we  were  be 
bright  and  early— and  blithe  as  the  Iw 


the  fields— for  the  Bluff  Road  leading  to  the 
Mission  of  San  Diego  de  Alcala. 

The  short  six-mile  run  was  quickly  made. 
Soon  we  were  crossing  from  bluff  to  bluff, 
headed  toward  the  facade  of  the  old  church. 
"Fertile  and  well-watered"  is  the  way  in 
which  an  early  writer  speaks  of  that  low 
valley  which  leads  up  from  the  ocean  and 
has  the  Mission,  as  it  were,  on  the  point  of 
its  elbow.  Fertile  it  showed  in  the  morning 
sun.  (The  padres  were  ever  judges  of  good 
soil.)  And  there  was  no  doubt  on  the  score 
of  its  being  well-watered.  Above  the  hum 
of  our  motors  we  could  hear  the  coughing 
of  a  half-dozen  busy  donkey-engines,  all 
niimt^itg  at  once. 

■Gew  up  downhill  from  the  Mission, 
le  great  olive-trees  are,  and  li«it«*^. 
ly  the  whttft  ea.c\v  ■iJtveilv  'Cp.*  v^>»s.x 
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gaiment  that  truth,  and  a  scale  of  prices 
raoging  from  one-fifty  to  three,  compds  me 
to  cah  a  "duster."  {The  difference  betweeT 
a  "duster"  and  a  motor-coat  is  about 
fifteen  dollars.)  We  thought  that  facade  on 
the  rise  above  us  rather  a  brave  one.  And 
our  imagination  filled  out  the  church  behind. 
Besides  we  had  various  postcard  pictures. 
Chattering  and  cheerful,  and  in  a  celestial- 
'  like  line,  we  ascended  the  dim  path. 

There  is  a  little  card  at  the  gate  leading 
into  the  big  deserted  school- building  that 
stands  to  the  left  of  the  Mission.  It  states 
that  a  small  fee  will  be  accepted  from  visit- 
ors, and  gives  the  name  of  the  father  in 
charge.  This  father  our  mingled  voices  had 
already  roused  from  his  book.  A  small 
dark-dad  figure,  he  leaned  from  the  high 
little  school  porch  to  greet  us.  His  smile  was 
gende.  When  he  s[>oke  it  was  with  a  French 
accent.  This  was  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Mesny.     He  descended  to  show  us  about. 

Ahl  that  brave  facade!  We  had  whirled 
out  of  San  Diego  so  gaily.  But  somehow 
as  we  followed  the  father  through  the  yard 
of  the  school  our  spirits  sank.  One  glance 
had  sufficed.  Behind  that  old  facade  is — 
nothing  I 

Nothing,  that  is,  but  a  few  'dobe  banks, 
and  a  half-dozen  pepper  and  elderberry 
trees,  each  tree  spread  out  to  its  widest,  as 
if  mercifully  trying  to  screen  the  havoc. 
And  it  was  then  that  we  first  guessed  what 
afterward  proved  true:  we  could  be  gay 
enough  between  the  missions;  but  whenever 
we  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  yellowish 
walls  of  one  we  were  sober  in  spite  of  our- 
selves— at  so  much  pitiful  ruin  and  waste. 

And  there  was  something  poignantly 
pathetic  about  that  walk  among  the  ruins  of 
Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala — that  first  of 
all  the  cathedrals  of  the  Far  West.  It  might 
have  been  noticed  that  the  Official  Photog< 
rapher  became  suddenly  very  busy,  osten- 
sibly sighting  about  for  a  view,  while  the 
Playwright  and  the  Leading  Man  went 
a^de  as  if  to  study  the  effect  of  crumbling 
wall,  massed  shielding  branches  and  sha- 
dows from  the  standpoint  of  a  stage-setting. 
As  for  the  others  of  us — the  incomparable 
San  Francisco  "Juanita"  of  "The  Rose  of 
the  Rancho,"  the  wife  of  the  O.  P.,  and  my- 
self— we  went  forward  to  take  a  look  at  the 
couple  of  old  monastery  rooms  that  are  still 
upstanding. 

"^he  Uttle  father  proved  a  delightful  guide, 
years  ago  he  left  the  East,  broken  dowD 


with  work,  and  very  ill.    He  has  been  cured 
in  the  sun-warmed  sea  air  that  floats  above 
the  old  rancbeiias.     He  pointed  out  the 
limits  of  the  once  blooming  Mission  garden 
— twenty-five   acres   of   garden,  completdy 
walled.    He  showed  us  the  tiny  chapel  m  the 
school.    He  pointed  the  way  to  the  «ibrini- 
high  up  behind  the  ruins.    This  sbri 
erected  by  the  pious  Sisters  who  on< 
in  charge  of  the  school — in  commem 
of  the  safety  they  enjoyed  during  an 
quake.    Silently  we  toiled  up,  and  fr 
^rine  had  a  superb  view — of  the  w 
the  valley,  its  gardens  and  alfalfa  fid 
lay  far  below,  and  up  to  us  was  boi 
chug-chug  of  the  pumping  "donkf 
barking  of  dogs,  the  hallooing  of  mi 
looked  no  larger  against  the  landsca} 
the  ants  looked  against  the  ground 
feet.     This  was  what  may   be  a 
"balloon"  view. 

Regretfully  we  took  leave  of  gentle 
Mesny,  and  went  oceaoward  by  way 
Town.  We  determined  upon  Ocean 
our  lunching  place — for  though  time  i 
whole  length  of  El  Camino  Real  wi 
nevertheless,  Uke  true  automobilists,  .  _  _  _ 
a  speed  task  for  our  cars  that  day  and  eveiy 
succeeding  day  of  the  trip. 

From  San  Diego  to  Oceanside  the  road 
adapts  itself  picturesquely  to  the  indenta- 
dons  of  the  coast.  It  is  wide  and  smooth, 
and  mustard-colored  over  long  stretches. 
It  took  us  through  lovely  La  JoUa  and  Del 
Mar,  then  on  past  other  seaside  places  with 
charming  names — but  only  a  first  new 
building  or  two.  Over  the  Oceanside-half 
of  the  way  these  budding  resorts  lessened  in 
number.  And  we  had  only  the  sea  on  one 
hand,on  the  other  virgin  heights  and  hollows. 

The  view  could  not  have  been  improved 
upon  easUy.  And  yef — what  a  strange  thing 
is  the  fasdnatioQ  of  the  road!  Sceneiy? 
Scenery  is  nothing  compared  to  watching 
just  that  narrow  strip  that  lies  ahead,  dip- 
ping, bending  and  righting  itself  again.  I 
started  out  with  a  determination  to  see  every 
bit  of  country  along  the  King's  Highway. 
But  before  we  had  covered  our  first  fifty 
miles  1  caught  my  eyes  glued  upon  the  road. 
Here  is  a  lone  pedestrian,  yonder  is  an  ap- 
proaching team,  there  is  a  foraging  cat,  her 
jaws  propped  open  by  a  bird  as  she  leaps 
across  the  way,  and  the  next  moment — 
ouch  I  that  was  a  chuck-hole! 

Ocean^de  is  on  a  sage-covered  mesa  that 
ia,  Uke  some  great  living  thing  just  beginning 
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to  move  after  a  long  sleep.  Its  level  was 
dartc-lined  here  and  there  when  we  crossed 
it,  by  trenches  for  water-pipes.  Soon  where 
there  is  now  only  sand  and  low  brush  will 
be  orchards  and  Sower-decked  bungalows. 

But  at  first  sight  Oceanside  conveyed  to 
us  only  the  idea  of  luncheon.  We  had  it  in  a 
long  dining-room  against  the  wide  windows 
of  which  beat  the  sound  of  the  surf.  Below 
us  stretched  the  beach,  bright  with  children 
and  parasols;  And  we  were  glad  to  learn 
that  after  we  had  visited  Mission  San  Luis 
Rey  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  back  for 
a  one-nigbt  stop. 

There  are  now  only  two  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia where  the  fathers  wear  the  long  gowns 
of  the  Franciscan  Order.  One  of  these 
is  San  Luis  Rey,  which  stands  four  miles 
back  from  the  sea  at  Oceanside,  in  a  swale 
between  low  hills.  From  the  edge  of  the 
mesa  on,  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  Mission 
at  neariy  every  turn  of  the  down  grade.  It 
made  a  charming  picture,  and  the  enchant- 
ment did  not  lessen  with  the  distance.  San 
Luis  Rey  is  the  kind  of  thing  thatone'  ei 
an  ocean  and  a  continent  to  see — pn  1  It 
has  a  foreign  situation ! 

But  San  Luis  Rey  does  ' 
victors.    And  when  we  ranf 


bell  under  the  long  frosted  corridor,  a 
young  brother  of  the  White  Cord  came 
promptly  to  show  us  the  church.  There  are 
four  of  these  lay  brothers  at  the  Mission — 
all  dark -haired  and  dark-skinned,  and 
sandaled.  They  assist  the  four  priests.  Of 
these  latter,  good  Father  O'Keefe  is  the 
head.  And  to  fail  to  see  the  father  at  San 
Luis  Rey  is  to  miss  a  great  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  visit. 

We  were  fortunate.  The  father  joined  us 
in  front  of  the  church,  pattering  forward  in 
his  soft  brown  congress  gaiters.  The  sun 
was  shining  on  the  tiles,  and  on  his  thin 
white  hair  and  smiling  face.  Above  him 
was  a  line  of  doves,  tilted  forward  to  peer 
down  with  their  round  black  eyes.  It  was  a 
picture. 

The  memory  of  that  afternoon  at  San 
Luis  Rey  is  a  rare  one.  Only  a  single  un- 
fortunate member  of  our  little  company 
was  compelled  to  labor — this  the  Offidd 
Photographer  aforementioned,  who  betook 
himself  into  the  tarweed  and  sticker-grass 
of  an  adjacent  field,  from  where  he  trained 
bis  sngle-hooded  eye  upon  the  Mission. 
The  others  of  us,  ijjider  the  guidance  of 
r  O'Keefe,  admired  the  restored  color- 
thin  the  high  cooV  cVvm^Av,  mA  vvswA. 
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the  crumbling  moTtuaiy  chapel  and  the 
cemeteiy.  There  are  some  new  graves  in 
that  old  cemetery.  And  there  are  headstones 
upon  which  are  chiseled  the  name  "Pio 
Pico."  They  took  us  back  a  long  way, 
those  tilted  slabs. 

Other  visitors  arrived,  claiming  the  time 
of  the  father.  The  personal  overseeing  of 
some  work  also  claimed  him,  where  ham- 
mers were  pounding  in  the  patio.  He  is  the 
busiest  of  men — ^yet  not  too  busy  for  a 
pleasant  joke.  As  we  made  back  through 
the  cemetery,  someone  asked  him  the  name 
of  a  tall  fruiting  bush  growing  against  the 
outer  wall  of  the  sacristy.  He  replied  drily 
that  it  was  an  elder  of  the  church. 

We  left  San  Luis  Rey  earlier  than  we  had 
planned,  but  not  for  Oceanside.  Father 
0'K.eefe  had  imparted  some  interesting 
news:  at  the  little  old  chapel  of  San  Antonio 
de  Pala,  set  farther  away  from  the  ocean, 
beside  San  Luis  Rey  river,  the  fiesta  of 
San  Luis  was  being  held  by  the  Indians  of 
the  reservation.  Beds?  Meals?  We 
scarcely  gave  them  a  thought.  Here  was  a 
rare  chance — to  see  the  fast  disappearing 
Paladngwas  and  their  friends  of  other 
neighboring  tribes  celebrating  in  the  fashion 
of  early  days  I  With  farewells  to  the  father 
we  routed  the  untiring  Official  Photographer 
from  the  broad  field  where  once  fed  the 
great  herds  of  the  Mission,  bundled  our- 
selves into  the  cars,  and  with  backward 
waves  went  barking  away  around  the  smooth 
turns  of  the  road  leading  to  Pala,  twenty 
miles  distant. 

The  road  was  good — along  waterways 
mostly,  and  shaded  by  live-oaks.  Occasion- 
ally it  brought  us  out  to  the  edge  of  alfalfa 
fields  and  orchards.  Once  it  took  us  past  an 
Indian  hut,  recognizable  because  of  the 
number  and  scrawniness  of  its  dogs.  The 
householders  were  gone — to  the  fiesta, 
doubtless,  for  we  passed  two-seated  light 
wagons  gay  with  calico.  From  them  eager 
dark  faces  answered  our  passing  salutes 
smilingly. 

And  that  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
things  about  the  whole  trip.  From  one  end 
of  El  Camino  Real  to  the  other  we  met  only 
a  friendly  spirit.  From  houses,  fields, 
wagons  and  riders,  hands  were  lifted  high 
to  answer  our  waving.  And  the  ranchmen 
in  their  automobiles  were  cordiality  person 
ified.  Where  are  the  black  looks  of  a  few 
past?  The  automobile  should  be 
as  another  instrument  for  good  since 


now  the  countryman  in  his  car 
the  townsman  in  his! 

Pala  is  the  most  peculiar  li 
California.  Its  homes — wholi 
them — were  brought  bodily  fr< 
and  set  up  for  the  accominod. 
Indians  of  Warner's  ranch.  Tb 
bouses  are  numbered  and  pain 
great  majority  of  them  have  li 
about  them  and  well-laid-oul 
front  of  their  doors.  And  we 
than  agreeably  surprised  at  tbeii 
within.  Though  small  they  ai 
comfortably  furnished.  Their 
and  we  saw  them  all  at  the 
cleanly,  and  even  tastily,  dress* 

The  town  seemed  deserted  ai 
it.  We  sped  straight  for  the  ch 
thence  by  the  high  campanile, 
by  a  cross.  From  the  chapel, 
quiet,  we  could  hear  a  poundii 
— a  dull  boom,  boom.  Present! 
wagons  came  by,  and  a  numb 
and  Mexican  vaqueros.  All  t 
the  same  side  street. 

Pala  is  picturesquely  situated 
valley  at  the  center  of  which 
circled  by  high  dark  mountain! 
by  grayish-white  patches,  the: 
prospected  by  searchers  after 
malines  mainly,  and  kunzites. 
centers,  of  course,  about  the 
Agency  and  the  Trader's.  Sa 
river,  low  during  part  of  the 
raging  torrent  at  other  times, 
about  one  edge  of  the  town. 

The  chapel  and  the  campai 
old  burial-plot  behind,  hold  tt 
for  the  visitor.  The  chapel  is  li 
and  brick-paved.  Within  is  tl 
of  San  Luis,  and  built  beside  1 
the  'dobe  house  of  the  priest.  Tl 
is  beautiful  enough  to  make  e^ 
blase  photographer  enthusiastic 
offidaJ  one,  he  risked  his  neck  o 
fence  before  it  in  his  eagemes 
bell-tower,  at  the  top  of  which, 
of  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is  a  stur 

But  the  majority  of  our  party  telt  ir- 
resistibly drawn  toward  the  shrill  sounds  <rf 
a  musical  (?)  character  that  we  could  hear 
coming  from  the  end  of  that  well-traveled 
side-street.  We  set  off  for  the  place  of 
festivity.  And  there  we  found  every  single 
inhabitant  of  the  town  I  Moreover,  "the 
Rose"  found  fully  a  score  of  "Juanitas" 
lingering  about  the  dance-platform,     And 
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the  Leading  Man  discovered  a  dusky  wide- 
hatted  "Don  Luis"  bravely  mounted  upon  a 
prancing  dapple-gray  Arab  of  the  whirling 
merry-go-round.  There  was  a  soft -eyed 
"Senora  Castro,"  too,  a  black  lace  shawl 
making  a  delicate  pattern  upon  her  white 
hair.  In  fact  the  entire  cast  of  "The  Rose 
of  the  Rancho"  was  on  hand — and  we  lost 
the  Playwright  from  the  start ! 

Night  was  drawing  on  by  then,  and 
though  we  were  all  possessed  of  obliging 
appetites  we  saw  the  necessity  of  discover- 
ing lodgings  and  a  table.  Both  are  to  be 
had  at  Pala,  and  of  good  quality.  We  were 
assigned  rooms  in  several  of  the  portable 
homes.  We  dined  at  one  of  the  little  houses 
and  were  waited  upon  by  Indian  women 
who  speak  fluent  English. 

The  San  Luis  Rey  Festival  is  a  story  in 
itself.  The  average  motorist  who  is  touring 
the  missions  will  not  be  likely  to  arrive  at 
Pala  on  the  particular  day  of  celebration, 
yet  Pala  and  its  people  are  well  worth  a 
visit  at  any  time.  A  pathetic  history  is  that 
of  the  Palatingwas;  and  California  should 
know  the  remnant  of  these  Indians  that  are 
left,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  at  least  to 
their  descendants. 

We  left  the  little  valley  with  regret — a 
state  of  mind  that  obtained  at  every  mission 
we  visited  from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma. 
(And  which,  hereafter,  may  be  taken  for 
granted.)  A  strange  charm  invested  each 
stop.  We  had  the  old-world  feeling.  About 
each  mission  are  still  many  part-Spanish 
and  part-Indian  people;  and  dark  people, 
too,  of  pure  blood  as  well,  all  speaking  the 
Spanish  tongue.  Since  we  made  few  halts 
between  missions  over  the  whole  of  El 
Camino  Real,  it  was  mainly  these  folk  to 
whom  we  talked.  It  made  us  feel  that  we 
were  still  in  our  beautiful  California — but 
in  the  California  of  the  old  days  I 

We  did  not  go  directly  from  Pala  to 
Oceanside.  Out  from  Mission  San  Luis 
Rey  is  a  ranch  well  worth  a  trip  over  the 
rather  rough  road  that  leads  you  to  its 
Hacienda.  This  is  the  Pio  Pico  place,  and 
the  old  adobe  is  called  "Santa  Margarita." 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  in  the  ranch,  and  for  forty- five  miles 
the  bluffs  of  its  boundary-line  push  back  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  ranch  itself 
is  not  the  main  point  of  interest,  but  the 
house,  a  heavily-built  red-tiled  stone-bul- 
tressed  affair  of  the  early  days.  Its  young 
host — a  son  of  the  late  Richard  O^Neill — 


made  us  welcome  for  a  look  around,  into 
the  thick-walled  rooms  and  the  delightful 
patio.  Here  is  material  for  a  painter — 
material  that  should  be  put  down  on  lasting 
canvas  before  the  wear  and  tear  of  time 
necessitate  too  many  changes. 

What  sad  changes  have  come  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  for  instance — of  all  sorts.  Forty 
years  ago  at  that  Mission  only  three  out  of 
eighteen  hundred  people  spoke  English. 
Where  are  those  early  Califomians  now,  and 
their  sons  and  daughters?  A  few  still 
remain.  You  do  not  see  them  down  the 
long  old  street  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
are  "busy"  with  their  siestas.  They  come 
forth  to  sit  under  their  verandas  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

The  road  from  Oceanside  to  Capistrano 
put  us  all  in  a  hilarious  mood.  It  is  a  sea 
road  for  the  most  part,  with  high  dirt  cliffs 
to  its  right.  When  we  traveled  it  the  new 
boulevard  was  not  finished,  with  its  splendid 
six-span  concrete  bridge,  so  we  found  an 
abundance  of  sand  over  our  route,  which 
made  the  motors  sputter  and  scold.  But  the 
fun  lay  in  the  quick  ups  and  downs  of  the 
way.  Without  extra  charge  we  were  fur- 
nished with  all  the  sensations  of  a  scenic 
railroad,  plus  those  of  the  whirling  basket, 
the  Merry  Widow,  and  the  bump-the- 
bumps.  We  did  not  require  the  waggish 
bidding  of  a  signpost  which  warned  us,  by 
the  careless  addition  of  a  unit,  to  keep  our 
speed  down  to  "one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles  an  hour!" 

The  warm  noon  sun  was  shining  upon 
Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano  as  we  came 
skimming  up  to  its  gate.  And  the  only 
living  creature  in  sight  was  small  Amigo,  the 
sensitive  little  dog  that  belongs  to  Father 
Quetu's  assistant.  Father  O'SuUivan.  Under 
the  ivy-mantled  arches  of  the  front  corridor 
he  greeted  us  amicably  and  led  us  through 
to  the  inner  patio,  where  we  found  his 
master.  The  young  father,  who  came  to 
Capistrano  in  frail  health,  is  now  well  and 
strong — and  much  interested  in  kodakery, 
so  it  was  the  camera-laden  Oflficial  Photog- 
rapher who  caught  his  eye,  and  as  the  rest 
of  us  went  straying  away  along  the  broken 
arches  of  the  old  cloister,  we  left  the  two 
men  in  earnest  consultation  about  time- 
exposures  and  developing-baths. 

At  Capistrano  it  is  easy  to  picture  the 
old  days,  and  among  the  Vlobe  ruins,  where 
once  the  granaries  and  workshops  stood, 
as  I  went  forward   alone,  my  imagination 
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soon  got  into  fine  working  order.  I  could 
see  the  padres  moving  to  and  fro,  direct- 
ing their  neophytes.  I  could  even  hear 
something!  Voices— low  laughter — knock- 
ings!  Pepper-tree  branches,  all  green  and 
old-rose,  screened  what  lay  before.  With 
the  spell  of  the  place  upon  me  I  stole  for- 
ward— and  the  reality  was  three  men  in  blue 
overalls,  pounding  and  giggling  on  the  top 
of  the  Mission  windmill. 

The  Landmarks  Club  has  done  much  for 
Capistrano.  Residents  of  the  county  have 
assisted  generously — under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Richard  Egan,  who  has  given 
money  and  actual  labor,  who  has  superin- 
tended repairs  and  written  letters.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  done.  The  rooi  demands 
attention.  The  need  is  immediate.  And 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  will  find  a 
grateful  recipient  of  their  aid  in  Father 
Quetu,  who  is  no  dreamer  in  the  shade  of  a 
decaying  building,  but  an  up-to-date,  prac- 
tical, hard-working  priest.  He  is  a  ranch- 
man, too,  and  less  fearful  of  nepotism  than 
Napoleon,  for  his  ranch  is  run  by  his  kins- 
men, who,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  attend 
services  in  the  little  Mission  Chapel  that 
was  once  a  reception-room.  They  come  in 
a  brake  drawn  by  a  team  of  magnificent 
Belgian  stallions,  and  they  form  the  excel- 
lent choir  of  the  church  I 

Close  to  the  little  chapel,  past  the  fine  old 
bells  in  their  niches,  stand  the  superbly 
pitiful  ruins  of  the  great  church.  The  top 
edges  of  the  roofless  walls  draw  a  ragged 
line  on  the  sky.  Through  holes  above  the 
dismantled  altar  branches  have  thrust 
themselves,  to  make  festoons  along  the 
cracks.  Wasps  have  used  the  under-side  of 
the  arches  for  their  building  sites,  and  grass 
grows  among  the  rhomboid al  bricks  of  the 
floor.  The  grass  had  been  set  on  fire  very 
recently,  and  the  flames  had  swept  church 
and  transepts,  and  licked  up  to  the  very 
steps  of  the  high  altar. 

Such  is  the  once  magnificent  church  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano.  Of  what  it  con- 
tained, a  few  relics  remain — ^the  old  font,  the 
high  candlesticks  that  are  still  used  at 
funerals,  the  tall  processional  cross — about 
as  many  as  there  are  Indians  left  to 
worship ! 

From  Capistrano  to  Los  Angeles  the  road 
was  splendid,  and  there  was  something  in 
the  way  of  highway  entertainment  every 
moment.  Near  Santa  Ana  they  were 
threshing  beans — enough,  it  seemed  to  us,  to 


feed  the  nation's  army.  Next,  as  we  spun 
along — 2l  handsome  greyhound  coursing 
beside  us  until  we  put  his  swiftness  to  a 
severe  test — here  on  either  hand  were  the 
towers  of  oil  wells,  like  the  chimneys  of  the 
pit  itself!  At  a  great  corral  on  a  sunny 
stubble  hill  we  spied  a  large  brush  shelter, 
about  which  was  packed  a  herd  of  sheep. 
Mexicans  were  shearing  them  with  astonish- 
ing despatch. 

Every  run  on  such  a  trip  has  its  elements 
of  the  humorous,  and  between  Whittier  and 
Santa  Ana  it  was  the  signs.  The  first, 
second  and  third  announced  Whittier  as  the 
same  number  of  miles  distant. 

"Well,'*  said  the  Official  Photographer 
philosophically,  **at  least  we  are  holding 
our  own!'' 

From  Whittier  to  I^)s  Angeles  the  road 
is  wonderful — through  groves  of  walnut  and 
orange  trees,  with  villas  (not  ranch -houses!) 
on  either  hand.  The  air  was  fragrant,  and 
scarcely  stirred  when  we  were  at  a  stand- 
still. Perhaps  it  was  this  lack  of  wind  that 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  as  we  skirted 
McGinnis*  field  just  outside  of  Los  Angeles 
we  met  a  herd  of  biplanes ! 

We  turned  into  the  field  and  walked 
among  the  air-coursers,  taking  our  choice. 
We  smoothed  the  canvas  hide  of  them,  and 
tickled  their  baml>oo  ribs.  We  got  into  the 
saddles  even,  just  to  be  able  to  boast  that 
we'd  put  our  weight  upon  them.  Ah!  how 
|>erfectly  wond — ! 

We  were  metaphorically  brought  to  earth 
by  a  prosaic  motor-pilot  who  reminded  us 
that  evening  was  approaching,  and  that  his 
balky  lights  would  embarrass  at  least  half  of 
us  if  we  should  happen  to  enter  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Southwest  later  than  a  half-hour 
before  sundown.  We  made  on  at  once,  but 
even  so  the  trip  in  was  not  without  an  event. 
hi  the -juncture  of  two  street-car  lines,  as 
we  pulled  short  to  give  an  electric  inter- 
urban  the  right  of  way,  a  man  who  was 
dashing  forward  to  catch  the  car  ran  straight 
into  us.     Item:  one  broken  search -light. 

We  made  Mission  San  Gabriel,  a  little 
"side  run"  out  of  Los  Angeles,  "the  Rose" 
costumed  in  one  of  the  pretty  quaint 
dresses  that  charmed  theater-going  San 
Francisco;  and  charming  she  looked  in  it 
when  she  came  down  the  worn  steps  of  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  choir-gallery:  when 
she  sat  in  the  cool  of  an  old  corridor,  among 
other  dark-haired  seftoritas:  when  she  stood 
under  the  campanile. 
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That  beautiful  campanile  of  San  Gabriel  I  the  artist  there  is  a  mine  of  material  in  and 
Who  has  not  at  least  a  "snap"  of  it,  or  a  about  the  little  old  place;  and  no  two  pros- 
small  print  culled  from  a  magazine,  or  some  pectors — whether  of  the  pen  or  the  brush — 
sort  of  a  reproduction?    Whatever  it  may  be  would  dig  out  the  same  thing, 
and  whether  it  be  pinned  up,  or  pasted,  or         A  little  to  one  side  of  the  southwest  main 


properly  hung,  it  is  a  source  of  joy  and  in- 
spiration. 

But  truth  demands  the  statement  that  the 
road  leading  to  the  Mission  is,  for  a  con- 
siderable way,  both  rough  and  dusty,  though 
the  orange  and  lemon  groves  past  which  it 
took  us  more  than  made  up  for  the  short- 
comings under  the  tires.  We  had  very 
wisely  selected  a  Sunday  for  the  visit,  and 
the  main  street  of  the  little  town  was 
thronged  with  black-eyed  parishioners.  In 
low-spoken  Spanish  they  commented  upon 
us;  watched  us  with  keen  curiosity — through 
the  churchyard  and  the  museum;  and  when 
we  were  in  the  church,  arrived  at  a  common 
opinion  concerning  us — \.e  were  a  moving- 
picture  concern ! 

For  the  majority  of  motoring  sightseers 
San  Gabriel  deserves  more  than  a  day.    For 


entrance  hangs  a  bell  of  El  Camino  Real, 
with  its  dearly  written  metal  sign.  From 
the  very  first  we  came  to  depend  upon  these 
beautiful  dgnposts,  and  if  we  were  ever 
uncertain  about  our  route,  our  doubts  were 
instantly  downed  when  someone  raised  the 
welcome  cry  "There's  a  bell!" 

The  sign  at  San  Gabriel  names  San  Fer- 
nando as  the  next  Mission  to  the  northward 
— thirty-three  miles  away.  But  no  one 
should  leave  Los  Angeles  ivilhout  visiting 
the  Plaza  Church,  the  center  of  the  city's 
Spanish  life.  Having  seen  that,  and  many 
nearby  quaint  shops — out  of  which  came  not 
a  few  of  the  real  "props"  used  in  the  eastern 
produaion  of  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho" — 
we  left  Los  Angeles  one  perfect  morning, 
bound  for  what  remains  of  the  Mission 
dedicated  to  Ferdinand  the  Third  of  Spain. 
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R.  DORSET  PANGLE  got  up 
from  his  desk  and  dosed  the 
door  of  the  office  after  the  de- 
parting stenographer.  Then  he 
picked  up  a  slip  of  paper  which 
read  "Ring  yovu:  wife  at  home."  He  took 
the  trumpet  from  its  hook.  "Central,  give 
me  Walnut  3462"  he  said  nervously.  There 
was  the  usual  clicking  and  buzzing.  Central's 
voice  floated  back  "Line  busy!" 

Mr.  Pangle  quietly  replaced  the  trumpet 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "What's  the 
use?"  he  demanded  aloud.  He  glanced 
over  his  littered  desk,  saw  two  letters  he 
should  have  answered  days  before,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  red-inked  notice  from  the  bank. 
Then  his  eyes  rested  on  his  table  calendar, 
which  announced,  in  behalf  of  a  life-insur- 
ance company,  that  he  might  die  today. 
After  gazing  at  this  heavy-typed  sentence  he 
swung  his  chair  round  so  that  he  could  look 
out  of  the  window  at  the  building  across  the 
street  and  said,  very  distinctly,  "I  wish  I 
knew  that." 

His  thoughts  flowed  more  freely  now  that 
he  had  acknowledged  boldly  that  his  affairs 
had  got  into  a  tangle  beyond  his  untangling. 
He  levoted  with  some  pleasure,  even,  to 
his  vague  philosophizing  when  in  college 
over  what  he  had  been  pleased  to  term  the 
iiredudble  factor  in  the  human  problem: 
One  must  live.  Spite  of  meditative  lapses 
from  the  normal  and,  he  felt,  healthy  view, 
he  had  maintained  with  some  success  a 
general  adherence  to  the  law  of  American 
sode^  and  had  resolutely  tried  to  solve 
all  m  problems  on  the  firm  basis  that 
no  matter  what  befell  he  must  be  clothed 
and  fed  and  must  clothe  and  feed  and 
amuse  his  wife  in  good  style  and  pay  his 
club  dues  and  have  dinner  promptly  at 
seven  every  night. 

But  now  he  knew  that  he  had  failed,  after 
all,  to  reach  a  satisfactc»y  *  Edith 


was  heartily  dissatisfied  with  him.  The 
money  he  had  made  was  all  going  to  support 
these  extrinsic  and  increasing  demands. 
To  be  sure,  he  might  make  more  money. 
But  what  was  the  use?  Where  was  the  end 
of  this  infinite  progression  of  toil  and  income 
and  outgo?  When  would  he  have  enough 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  artificial  social 
being  and  enough  over  wherewith  to  culti- 
vate his  soul?  This  led  to  the  question 
whether  he  had  a  soul.  Mr.  Pangle  grinned. 
"Fm  almost  sure  I  have"  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  doubt  very  much  whether  YAxih  thinks  I 
have.  She  puts  up  with  me  because  I  make 
a  good  living,  and  then  devotes  her  brightest 
hours  to  Wylde.  He  has  a  soul.  It's  quite 
apparent  that  he  has,  because  he  has  nothing 
else."  His  face  darkened  and  he  glared  at 
his  desk  again.  The  calendar  continued 
its  silent  but  imperious  announcement  of 
the  daily  possibility.  Suddenly  there  leaped 
up  in  Mr.  Pangle's  heart  a  warm  hope. 
"It  would  end  it  all"  he  thought.  "My 
executor  would  have  to  bother  about  wind- 
ing up  my  business  and  all  I  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  be  buried.  That  would  be 
comparatively  simple,  for  the  undertaker 
would  attend  to  it." 

He  contemplated  the  opportunities  such 
a  solution  would  afford  till  he  was  quite 
pleasantly  enthusiastic.  Then  he  groaned 
again.  "Fm  in  desperately  good  health" 
he  murmured.  "True,  Van  Hook  says 
my  nerves  are  a  bit  gone  and  /  know  that 
Fm  so  tired  I  can  hardly  keep  up  the 
routine.  But  there's  nothing  to  hope  for 
in  the  way  of  an  immediate  and  natural 
decease.    Nothing  but  suicide!" 

Mr.  Pangle  brought  this  last  word  out 
audibly  and  with  extreme  distaste.  His 
enthusiasm  died  on  the  spot.  "I  can't  do 
that"  he  said  to  the  waste-basket.  "It's 
messy,  and  Edilli  would  feel  l)a<lly.  Be- 
sides, the  papers  would  get  hold  of  it  and 
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the  bother  w(»uld  be  awfiil.  Anywiiy,  I 
expect  I  would  go  to  hell." 

His  disappointment  was  evidently  keen, 
fat  he  did  not  abandon  the  subject  so  readily 
as  he  should  have,  seeing  that  he  had  it 
settled  tiimly  and  in  good  fonn.  He  went 
over  several  phases  of  the  matter  once  more. 
Each  time  he  came  back  to  his  conclusion 
with  a  groan.  ''I  should  never  have  allowed 
myself  to  fall  into  such  a  train  of  thought" 
he  muttered.  "It's  iCbsurd."  But  absurd 
as  it  was  he  could  not  withdraw  his  mind 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  joy  of  being 
able  to  slam  his  desk  down  forever  and  throw 
his  engagement  book  into  the  waste-basket 
and  never  have  another  business  or  social 
care. 

In  the  midst  of  his  debate  there  was  a  rap 
on  the  door.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer 
a  woman  entered.  Mr.  Pangle  smiled  at 
his  wife  and  offered  her  a  chair.  "I  came 
down  to  see  whether  you  would  go  with  me 
to  Hillsborough  for  the  night,  Dorset"  she 
said  pleasantly.  ''Harriet  just  telephoned. 
She's  going  to  have  several  people  down  to 
dinner  and  then  there's  a  reading  afterward 
by  Wylde.  Harriet  thought  as  we  had  sort 
of  taken  up  Wylde  and  been  his  sponsors 
we  ought  to  be  there.  I  rather  think  Wylde 
expects  us  to  be,  you  know." 

Mr.  Pangle  frowned.  "I  don't  see  how 
we  can  get  away"  he  said  shortly.  ''I 
promised  to  be  at  the  club  tonight." 

His  wife  looked  at  him  calmly.  "You're 
always  just  going  to  do  something"  she 
said  with  conviction.  "And  you  never  have 
time  to  do  what  I  want.  Really,  sometimes 
I  think  you're  not  half  the  good  business 
man  you  say  you  are.  Look  at  the  other 
men.  They  always  have  time  to  go  places. 
Anyway,  it  isn't  stylish  to  haunt  your  office 
all  the  time  and  go  only  to  the  club." 

He  nodded.  "You're  quite  right,  Edith. 
But  I  don't  enjoy  going  to  Harriet's  and  I'd 
be  bored  to  death  by  Wylde.  He  and  I 
haven't  a  thing  in  common.  I  can  go  to 
the  club  and  sit  by  myself  and  be  at  peace — 
Don't  you  ever  feel  as  if  you'd  like  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  what  enters  your  head?" 

She  refused  this  last  suggestion,  smiling 
brightly  at  him.  "It  would  do  you  good, 
Dorset,  to  go  to  Hillsborough*'  she  said 
firmly.  "You're  gelling  too  prone  to  follow 
your  own  whims.  You  should  consider 
our  position  and  our  duties.  You  have 
duties"  she  insisted. 

"They  don't  include  sitting  up  till  mid- 


night to  hear  Wylde  talk''  he  protested. 
''And  I  feel  like  rcdPusing  to  be  bored.  But  I 
hate  to  disappoint  you." 

"You  do  disappoint  me"  she  remarked, 
glancing  over  his  desk.  "You're  so  vacil- 
lating, Dorset.  Do  you  know,  I'd  like  to 
hear  you  come  right  out  and  say  something 
decided.  You're  always  hedging,  my  dear. 
Instead  of  saying  you  will  or  you  won't 
you  discuss  things.  You  always  discuss 
things !"  A  note  of  sharp  distaste  crept  into 
her  low  voice.  "I  don't  see  how  you  manage 
ever  to  get  through  your  business  if  you 
treat  your  associates  as  you  treat  your  wife." 

There  was  sympathy  in  his  gaze.  "That's 
just  the  way  I  feel  about  it  myself"  he  con- 
fessed. "I'd  like  to  say  a  thing  and  have  it 
over  with.  But  I  think  I'm  rather  weak  that 
way.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  a  defect 
in  my  character?" 

She  rose  gracefully.  "I  won't  discuss  the 
defects  in  your  character"  she  replied 
amiably.  "I'm  going  to  Harriet's  on  the 
4:56.  If  you're  coming,  meet  me  at  the 
station.  But  if  you  come  I  shall  expect  you 
to  act  as  if  you  enjoyed  yourself."  She 
looked  back  from  the  door.  "Come,  Dor- 
set, wake  up !  One  would  think  you  didn't 
have  a  pleasure  in  life.  Bring  some  roses 
when  you  come.    Good-by!" 

She  closed  the  door  and  Mr.  Pangle  went 
back  to  his  desk.  He  tried  to  get  two  people 
on  the  telephone  and  failed.  He  waited 
wearily  for  his  stenographer  to  bring  him 
the  letters  to  sign.  When  she  had  come 
and  gone  he  turned  on  the  electric  above 
his  desk  and  consulted  a  private  memo- 
randum book.  Over  this  he  pored  for  an 
hour  and  then  took  out  his  check-book. 
He  wrote  several  checks  for  small  amounts 
in  favor  of  as  many  different  people  and 
enclosed  them  all  in  envelopes  which  he 
addressed  and  stamped.  Then  he  turned 
from  the  desk  and  dropped  into  meditation 
again. 

"If  I  could  only  die"  he  thought,  "I 
wouldn't  have  to  go  to  Harriet's  nor  sec 
about  that  (}rimshaw  business  to-morrow. 
I  wouldn't  have  to  do  anything.  I'm  thirty- 
eight  and  I've  been  slaving  since  I  was 
twenty.  If  I  keep  on  I'll  have  to  slave  till 
I'm  sixty.  Then  I'll  be  too  old  to  have  a 
good  time — ^and  what  for?"  He  considered 
this  briefly  before  giving  himself  the  answer: 
"Nothing."  He  sighed.  Then  he  took  up, 
as  he  always  did  in  any  matter  (often  to  his 
own  loss),  the  opposite  view.    "I'd  have  to 
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leave  Edith.  I  love  her  and  she  used  to 
love  me.  And  I  like  a  quiet  dinner  with  a 
good  bottle  of  claret  ...  a  good  play  .  .  . 
an  easy  chair  and  a  book  ...  a  game  of 
billiards  .  .  .  a  day's  fishing .  .  .  I  suppose 
I  couldn't  have  these  if  I  died.  And  Edith 
would  probably  fall  in  love  with  Wylde  and 
marry  him.  But  if  I  don't  quit  (he  changed 
as  suddenly  to  the  other  side)  I'll  lose  the 
rest  of  my  money  and  Edith  will  have  to  be 
a  poor  man's  wife.  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  of  dying  without  committing  suicide 
or  losing  the  few  things  I  care  for.  Funny, 
this  world  has  progressed  so  far  in  science 
and  art  and  we  haven't  even  a  decent  way 
of  getting  out  of  this  life  when  we  are  tired 
of  it  or  it  gets  too  heavy  for  us.  I  can  change 
my  shoes  if  they  don't  fit,  or  get  a  sixth 
finger  removed  to  be  in  the  fashion,  or  be 
fitted  with  a  wig  if  I'm  bald  or  a  divorce  if 
I'm  mismarried.  I  can  go  to  Siberia  by 
electric  light,  but  I  can't  leave  my  house, 
business  and  personal  existence  without 
upsetting  everything.  I  can  save  my  life 
by  eating  or  drinking  something,  but  I  can't 
quit  living  without  the  help  of  the  under- 
taker or  the  coroner  and  a  lot  of  fuss.  I 
believe  all  this  talk  about  progress  is  rot" 
Mr.  Pangle  said  to  himself.  "Suicide  hasn't 
been  improved  a  particle  and  death  is  just 
the  same  as  it  was  before  Galileo.  Where 
are  our  scientists  and  inventors?" 

This  question  found  no  answer  and  Mr. 
Pangle  shifted  himself  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
He  observed  that  he  barely  had  time  to 
catch  the  train  his  wife  was  taking  to  Hills- 
borough. Should  he  go?  In  the  end  he 
found  that  it  was  too  late,  anyway.  He 
returned  to  his  subject  with  another  sigh. 
"Edith  will  be  mad"  he  murmured  inele- 
gantly. "Mad  as  hops!  But  what's  the 
use?  I  wish  some  genius  had  devised  a 
comfortable,  non-messy  way  of  suicide 
There  would  be  money  in  it.  Now  there's 
Wylde.  Edith  thinks  he  has  the  brightest 
mind  of  anyone  to-day.  Why  doesn't  he 
use  his  talents  on  something  worth  while, 
like  a  suicide  method,  painless  and  anti- 
septic? Why  doesn't  Edison  invent  a 
noiseless  death  that  can  be  used  any  time 
without  disturbing  a  man's  family  and 
everything  he  has  to  do  with?" 

Here  Mr.  Pangle  devoted  a  moment  to 
a  proper  name  to  apply  to  such  a  device  and 
failed.  "Anyway"  he  continued,  "it  would 
be  a  good  thing  and  ought  to  be  done.  But 
who's  to  do  it?" 


Probably  Mr.  Pangle's  discussion  of  this 
point  would  have  ended  in  his  locking  his 
desk  and  going  out  to  dinner  had  it  not  been 
that  below  his  easy  fashion  of  thought  there 
was  a  deep  and  very  real  need,  which  he 
was  bound  to  satisfy.  In  fact,  as  he  put  it 
after  the  stenographer  had  thrust  her  hat 
in  at  the  door  for  final  orders,  he  had  to  quit. 
Life  was  too  much  for  him.  The  irreduc- 
ible factor  had  to  be  reduced.  He  must 
find  a  common  denominator  for  Life  and 
Death. 

The  roar  of  the  city  below  him  swelled  as 
the  dinner  hour  approached  and  the  clerks 
and  workmen  emerged  from  their  houses  of 
labor.  It  died  again,  and  Mr.  Pangle  still 
sat  in  his  office  chair.  In  the  darkness  his 
problem  was  a  little  clearer.  He  admitted 
to. himself  that  he  was  a  weakling,  a  vacil- 
lating spirit  quite  out  of  place  in  a  strenuous 
and  material  existence.  With  the  frankness 
a  timid  man  driven  to  bay  will  evince,  he 
boldly  stated  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  office 
that  sooner  or  later  the  crash  had  to  come. 
His  business  might  go  to  pieces  at  any 
moment  for  lack  of  a  strong  hand.  If  he 
quit  now,  he  could  do  so  without  sacrificing 
what  he  felt  his  wife  held  very  dear:  a  com- 
fortable fortune  and  a  social  position  without 
too  many  flaws.  He  suddenly  gripped  the 
arms  of  his  chair.    He  must  quit. 

He  thought  over  all  the  ways  he  had 
heard  of.  He  put  aside  instantly  what  might 
be  termed  common  suicide.  By  degrees  he 
eliminated  all  deaths  by  violence.  Business 
experience  showed  them  to  be  dangerous. 
He  considered  for  a  moment  the  methods 
used  by  those  desirous  of  defrauding  the 
life-insurance  companies  without  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  undertaker.  Such  a 
course  was  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  honesty. 
Furthermore,  it  involved  Edith  in  a  decep- 
tion. Mr.  Pangle  did  not  propose  to  prac- 
tice gross  deceit  on  her  in  this  final  moment. 

At  this  point  he  reviewed  his  progress  and 
made  a  mental  memorandum  of  the  follow- 
ing requisites  for  a  feasible  plan.  It  must 
not  involve  publicity.  It  must  have  the 
circumstances  and  sequences  of  actual 
j>eaceable  death.  It  must  not  be  too  gross 
a  deception  of  his  wife.  It  must — it  must — 
Mr.  Pangle  came  to  a  dead  pause.  He  had 
reached  the  finding  of  the  common  denomi- 
nator, a  function  true  of  both  life  and  death. 
A  vague  thought  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  scouted  as  immaterial  to  the 
question.    He  must  die  and  yet  live.    He 
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scowled  into  the  darkness,  which  now  veiled 
the  windows. 

As  he  sat  there  his  mind  suddenly,  with 
the  inconsequence  of  thoughts  in  the  dark- 
ness, saw  a  small  notice  in  the  morning 
paper.    It  read: 

Dorset  Pangle,  having  oflfices  at  345  Bush  street 
and  living  at  978  Walnut  avenue,  died  yesterday 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
Edith  nde  Fossett.  Mr.'  Pangle  was  a  member 
of  the  Cosmos,  Golf  and  Union  clubs. 

That  imaginary  notice  faded  and  he  saw 
instead  one  that  had  been  in  the  same  paper 
twelve  years  before: 

BORN— To  the  wife  of  Dorset  Pangle,  978 
Walnut  avenue,  a  son. 

His  vision  was  so  real  that  he  even  saw 
the  date  of  the  paper,  just  as  he  instantly 
saw  the  date  of  another  paper,  eight  days 
later,  which  carried  the  notice: 

DIED — At  the  residence  of  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dorset  Pangle,  Edward  Childe 
Pangle,  aged  one  week. 

He  remembered  that  week  distinctly. 
Edith  had  never  been  just  the  same  since. 
She  had  said  herself  that  she  had  laughed  a 
year  and  cried  a  year  and  that  ended  it. 
Mr.  Pangle  was  not  so  sure  that  it  had  ended 
it  for  him.  He  had  traced  some  of  his 
weakness  forward  from  that  grim  date 
when  his  son  had  departed  without  leaving 
him  a  dear  memory  even  of  his  cry.  At 
times,  in  his  office,  he  had  bitterly  resented 
a  Providence  that  so  abruptly  set  an  end  to 
his  son's  career.  Even  now  his  lips  trem- 
bled. Had  the  boy  lived —  He  returned 
to  his  problem. 

He  found  it  no  plainer  than  before.  He 
pulled  over  the  distasteful  papers  on  his 
desk,  looked  into  the  pigeonholes,  stared 
at  the  ceiling  and  still  was  no  further.  As  a 
respite  he  picked  up  the  morning  paper 
and  glanced  over  it.  He  saw  an  account  of 
several  suicides,  a  murder,  a  bankruptcy 
and  a  political  appointment.  He  turned 
the  page.  The  same  thing  was  continued. 
He  let  the  paper  rest  on  his  knee.  It  fell 
open  to  a  page  full  of  fine  print  and  headed 
"Want  Ads." 

"Everybody  wants  something"  he  mused. 
"Lucky  people  to  get  their  wants  known 
for  a  few  cents!"  His  eyes  ran  down  two 
or  three  columns.  Suddenly  he  paused  and 
leaned  forward.  "That's  an  odd  advertise- 
ment" he  said  aloud. 


Five  minutes  later  he  took  out  his  pen- 
knife and  cut  from  the  sheet  the  following: 

TIRED  OF  IT  ALL?    See  Gile,  Room  234, 
997  Market  street. 

Mr.  Pangle  surveyed  the  clipping  gravely. 
Finally  he  tucked  it  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  put  on  hat  and  coat  and  went 
briskly  to  the  elevator.  "It'll  help  pass  the 
time,  anyhow,"  he  excused  himself.  "Fll 
just  see  what  kind  of  a  graft  this  fellow 
Gile  has." 

He  stepped  into  Bush  street,  deserted 
and  chilly,  went  to  Sutter  and  down  Powell. 
Five  minutes  later  he  was  among  the  throng 
on  Market  street. 

No.  997  proved  to  be  a  long  three-story 
building,  apparently  respectable  if  not 
stylish.  There  being  no  elevator  he  breasted 
the  steep  stairs,  deep  in  self-contempt. 
"This  would  amuse  Edith"  he  thought. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  she 
might  not  like  it,  if  she  knew  about  it. 
"It  does  look  rather  suspicious"  he  ad- 
mitted. "But  then — ^what  does  it  matter? 
To-morrow  will  be  a  bitterer  pill  for  her 
unless  I  can  avert  disaster." 

When  he  reached  Room  234  he  hesitated 
to  knock.  A  glance  at  his  watch  showed 
that  it  was  nine  oVlock.  Probably  Gile 
had  gone  home.  He  mustered  coiurage  and 
knocked.  A  voice  answered  quietly 
"Come  in !" 

He  pushed  the  door  open  and  found 
himself  in  a  small  warm  office,  very  neatly 
kept.  The  walls  were  lined  with  cabinets 
of  a  late  design  and  a  long  desk  was  piled 
high  with  volumes  that  looked  to  be  ledgers. 
At  a  small  desk  in  the  rear,  writing  by  the 
light  of  a  shaded  electric,  sat  a  man  whom 
Mr.  Pangle  addressed  with  "Are  you  Mr. 
Gile?" 

"I  am"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Pangle  expected  that  Mr.  Gile  would 
rise  and  ask  him  to  sit  down  and  inquire 
his  business.  As  he  did  none  of  these  things 
Mr.  Pangle  reached  for  his  clipping  and 
presented  it.  "I  saw  this  notice  in  the 
paper"  he  explained.  "I  called  in  refer- 
ence to  that." 

Mr.  Gile  pulled  down  the  top  of  his  desk, 
snapped  off  the  light  and  rose.  When  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  room  Mr.  Pangle 
realized  that  he  was  a  tall  spare  individual, 
of  possibly  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  in 
evening  a  pair  of  white  gloves 

were  in  the  table. 


"I'm  not  so    sure"  Mr.  Pangle 
said,  seating  himself.    "I  came  to  see  what 
you  could  do  for  me,  if  anything." 

Mr.  Gile  sat  down,  too,  and  loolied  his 
visitor  over  calmly.  "I  presume  that  you 
are  tired  of  it  all?"  he  suggested. 

Mr,  Pangle  nodded  but  said  nothing. 

"Your  reticence  is  natural"  Mr.  Gile 
went  on,  still  quietly.  "You  don't  know 
me  and  I  don't  know  you.  And  you  don't 
have  to  confide  in  me,  if  you  don't  feel  so 
inclined.  My  method  is  scientific.  All  that 
I  ask  of  my  clients  is  to  be  assured  that  they 
are  in  earnest  and  that  they  are  responsible 
persons  who,  if  they  accept  my  prescription, 
will  follow  it  out  faithfully  and  to  the  letter. 
Of  course,  I  act  in  two  capacities;  if  you 
need  advice  as  to  what  to  do  I  am  at  your 
service.  If  you  have  already  made  up  your 
mind  what  is  the  only  thing  to  do,  the  only 
solution  for  your  problem,  my  pleasure  is  to 
afford  you  the  easiest,  safest  and  most  ex- 
peditious method  possible  and  one  that 
requires  but  little  effort  on  your  part.  If 
you    will   indicate   what    division    of   my 

Eractice  you  wish,  I  may  then  be  able  to 
dp  you." 


Mr.  Pangle  felt  very  much  tike  a  man  in 
a  dentist's  reception-room,  and  his  shrinking 

did  not  escape  Mr.  Gile.  But  he  gave  no 
evidence  that  he  observed  his  visitor's 
attitude,  other  than  a  polite  dimming  of  ao 
electric  light  that  threw  a  bright  beam  on 
Mr.  Pangle's  countenance. 

"It  seems  very  odd,  now  that  I  have 
come"  said  Mr,  Pangle,  hesitatingly.  "But 
now  that  I  am  here,  I  suppose  1  might  as 
well  say  right  out  that  I  was  meditating 
suicide  when  I  happened  on  your  advertise- 
ment. It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details. 
But  I'm  a  man  of  decent  family.  I  have 
done  nothing  to  be  specially  ashamed  of, 
and  I  feel  that  my  present  position,  which 
is  beyond  my  strength,  is  one  from  which  I 
must  extricate  myself." 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are"  said  the 
other,  "but  I  judge  that  you  are  a  business 
man.  Pardon  me  if  I  suggest  that  you 
adopt  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  I've 
outlined;  either  inform  me  of  what  you 
have  decided  on  or  give  me  enough  informa- 
tion to  advise  you.  If  you  are  sure  what 
you  had  best  do,  I  shall  help  you  accomplish 
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it.  If  you  need  advice  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  counsel  with  you.  Any  other  course  will 
simply  waste  the  time  of  us  both." 

There  was  no  response  to  this  for  a 
while.  Pangle  was  deep  in  thought  and 
Gile  gazed  at  the  wall  with  amiable  indiflFer- 
cnce.  The  silence  was  finally  broken  by 
the  tinkle  of  a  telephone  bell,  which  Gile 
answered.  A  moment  later  he  repeated 
"At  Sixth  and  Folsom?  Run  over  by  a  car? 
Quite  unknown?  You  will  have  the  memo- 
randa in  half  an  hour?  Thank  you."  He 
rose  from  the  desk  and  resumed  his  seat 
near  Mr.  Pangle.  The  latter  looked  up, 
white-lipped.  "I  see  no  other  way  out  of 
it"  he  said  slowly.  "I— I  must  quit." 
"How  soon?"  came  the  abrupt  question. 
Pangle  thought  a  moment  before  saying 
huskily  "In  a  week." 

His  interrogator  was  instantly  brisk  and 
businesslike.  "I  understand  that  you  must 
quit — ^leave  this  present  existence — die,  in 
a  word,  inside  of  seven  days?  Do  I  take 
your  meaning  correctly?" 

"I  can't  kiU  myself"  Mr.  Pangle  returned. 
"It's  messy,  it  would  create  a  scandal  and 
it  would  give  an  absolutely  false  impression." 
"That  is  my  business"  said  Mr.  Gile 
calmly.  "Let  us  get  down  to  facts.  Is  it 
a  fact  that  you  are  determined  not  to  live 
any  longer  than  one  week?" 

"If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  die,  naturally 
in  that  time,  I  should  be  very  glad"  was 
the  answer  given  in  a  miserable  voice. 

"Pardon  a  detail"  said  the  other.  **Before 
we  go  any  further  the  question  of  my  fee 
comes  up.  I  think  a  settlement  of  that 
would  be  a  better  guarantee  of  your  earnest- 
ness than  anything  else.  You  will  under- 
stand that  in  a  matter  of  confidence,  as  this 
is,  I  must  have  some  warrant  before  I 
apply  my  formula." 

Mr.  Pangle  had  never  felt  so  foolish  in 
all  his  life  as  he  did  when  he  drew  out  a 
check-book  and  a  fountain  pen  and  looked 
over  at  Gile  inquiringly.  That  gentleman 
responded  to  this  silent  question  by  saying 
"My  first  fee  is  $200.  Whether  you  pay  me 
any  more  depends  upon  what  formula  you 
take  and  the  incidental  expenses." 

The  check  was  made  out  and  signed. 
Mr.  Gile  took  it  negligently  and  glanced  at 
the  signature.  "Now,  Mr.  Pangle"  he 
remarked,  "we  may  get  down  to  business. 
I  wish  you  could  give  me  more  than  a  week, 
as  your  case  is  a  trifle  difficult,  owing  to 
your  social   standing   and   your   business 


interests.  But  if  you  say  a  week,  let  us 
consider  that  settled.  Now  to  details.  I 
can  give  you  the  following  general  choices. 
I  shall  merely  outline  them  and  you  can 
take  your  pick." 

Mr.  Pangle  shivered  spite  of  himself,  but 
managed  to  return  Mr.  Gile's  look  with  a 
smile.    "I  am  listening^'  he  said. 

"You  have  thought  the  matter  over 
enough  to  know  that  death  is  not  a  pleasant 
matter"  Mr.  Gile  went  on  quietly.  "I 
hardly  need  recall  to  your  mind  the  dis- 
agreeable features  of  death  as  known  for 
thousands  of  years.  I  claim  for  myself  that 
I  have  invented  a  death  that  loses  all  these 
ugly  circumstances.  Death  has  always  been 
our  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  our  most 
horrible  pain  and  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  world's  misery.  It  should  be  our  great- 
est blessing.  It  is  the  one  relief  for  the 
weary  heart  and  the  sin-sick  soul.  When 
troubles  heap  themselves  up,  and  men 
betray,  and  friends  grow  cold,  when  the 
very  sun  is  darkened,  how  sweet  it  is,  my 
dear  sir,  to  know  that  we  may  quit  a  life 
wherein  we  have  failed  and  faUen,  strip  off 
the  hateful  garments  of  ill  fortune  and  in 
one  moment  be  free — free  as  air!  But  this 
boon  was  denied  humanity  for  thousands  of 
years.  If  you  quit,  my  dear  sir,  you  quit  by 
the  road  of  despair  and  hopelessness.  I 
have  changed  all  that.  When  hope  is  lost 
in  this  life,  Mr.  Pangle,  I  offer  the  weary 
mortal  a  new  life,  a  fresh  start.  While  not 
of  a  poetical  temperament,  Mr.  Pangle,  I 
still  am  able  to  quote  with  enthusiasm  the 
beautiful  words  of  the  Bible  songster  who 
said  *0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O 
Grave,  where  is  thy  \nctory?'  " 

This  extraordinary  speech  left  Mr.  Pangle 
in  a  very  unenviable  frame  of  mind.  He 
feared  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  madman 
and  his  eyes  sought  earnestly  for  some 
weapon  wherewith  to  defend  himself.  Mr. 
Gile  saw  this  and  instantly  relapsed  into 
quiet  tones.  "Excuse  an  inventor's  enthu- 
siasm" he  murmured.  "I  am  carried  away 
sometimes  when  I  think  of  the  benefit  I  have 
conferred  on  humanity.  Now  let  us  get  to 
business.  I  have  three  formulas  that  may 
fit  your  case.  Make  your  choice.  The  first 
is  an  absolutely  quiet  departure,  what  one 
might  call  a  natural  death.  The  second  is 
what  I  call  the  ^Heroic  Treatment,'  by  which 
you  depart  in  a  blaze  of  ulorv.  leaving  behind 
you  the  memory  of  ■  ed  and  a  life 
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which  I  fancy  I  need  hardly  mention  to  you, 
is  what  I  usually  call  the  'They'll  be  Sorry' 
formula,  by  which  I  make  a  man  or  woman 
depart  under  circumstances  such  that  even 
his  or  her  worst  enemy  will  regret  not  show- 
ing appreciation  while  the  poor  devil  was 
still  alive.  This  will  not  appeal  to  you, 
Fm  sure." 

"Certainly  not"  said  Mr.  Pangle,  wiping 
his  forehead.  "And  the  second,  or  heroic, 
is  beyond  me.  Besides,  I  might  escape  and 
then  rd  be  worse  off  than  ever." 

"There  would  be  no  fear  of  your  escaping" 
was  the  response  that  made  the  shivers 
begin  again  to  nm  up  and  down  Mr. 
Pangle's  backbone.  "I  see  that  every  detail 
is  worked  out  with  no  possible  chance  of  a 
mistake.  But  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
first  departure  is  the  best.  It  is  good  form, 
it  is  decent,  and  in  your  case  I  should  advise 
it  by  all  means.  Shall  we*  consider  it 
settied?" 

Mr.  Pangle  was  now  sure  that  he  was  to 
be  murdered.  How,  he  did  not  know.  But 
his  nerve  was  oozing  away  under  the  matter- 
of-fact  handling  of  Mr.  Gile  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  mustered  the  courage  to 
say  "I  should  think  that  was  best." 

Mr.  Gile  got  up  immediately  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scrutinize  his  visitor  from  every 
side.  He  then  went  to  his  desk  and  con- 
sulted a  volume  which  Pangle  thought 
probably  contained  secret  formulas  for 
poisons.  Whatever  it  was,  Gile  came  back 
satisfied.  "Can  you  arrange  to  quit  to- 
night?" he  asked. 

"My  goodness,  no!"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Pangle,  edging  off  his  chair  and  ready  to 
leap  for  the  door. 

Gile  was  visibly  disappointed.  "It  would 
have  been  so  easy"  he  remarked.  "And 
it's  sometimes  hard  to  get  the  proper  factor 
in  this  formula.  But  you  are  the  man  to  be 
satisfied,  not  myself.  Now  just  how  soon 
will  you  be  ready?" 

Mr.  Pangle  immediately  turned  his  mind 
back  on  his  business  affairs.  After  five 
minutes  he  said  suddenly  "This  is  Thursday 
night.  By  Saturday  noon  I  shall  have  my 
affairs  ready  to  leave." 

"Good"  said  Mr.  Gile.  "Now  you  must 
follow  strictly  my  instructions:  Nothing  will 
be  done  before  Saturday  noon  and  you  can 
employ  the  time  till  then  to  suit  yourself. 
But  from  Saturday  noon  until  the  formula 
is  worked  out  I  must  have  your  promise  that 
you  will  be  ready  at  any  instant  to  follow 


instructions.  There  must  not  be  a  moment 
day  or  night  that  you  are  not  to  be  got  easily 
by  telephone  or  messenger.  And  I  guaran- 
tee that  within  one  week  from  to-night,  sir, 
your  troubles  will  be  happily  over  and  you 
will  recognize  the  great  service  possible  to 
humanity  through  the  adoption  of  my 
formulas." 

Mr.  Gile  then  took  down  Mr.  Pangle's 
office  address,  his  home  address  and  his 
telephone  numbers,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  his  clubs.  "How  many  in  your  family?" 
he  then  inquired,  pen  in  air. 

"My  wife"  was  the  answer. 

"No  children?" 

"None.  Our  only  son  died — of  course 
that  doesn't  matter"  Mr.  Pangle  concluded 
hastily.  Gile  shook  his  head.  "Those 
things  do  matter"  he  said  gently.  "This  is 
confidential,  of  course.  Your  son  is  dead; 
in  infancy?" 

Pangle  nodded,  looking  the  other  way. 
Mr.  Gile  finished  his  entries  and  bowed  Afc. 
Pangle  out.  That  puzzled  gentleman  went 
down  the  stairs  and  into  Market  street  with 
the  feeling  that  he  had  lost  two  hundred 
dollars  and  was  to  be  murdered  in  some 
mysterious  way. 

So  great  was  his  perturbation  that  he 
went  to  the  club  and  sat  in  the  reading-room 
till  after  midnight,  at  which  time  he  went  to 
bed  there  and  tossed  uneasily  till  morning. 

Daylight,  far  from  resolving  the  mists 
that  had  gathered  in  his  mind  about  the 
events  of  the  previous  night,  only  made  them 
thicker.  Over  breakfast,  for  which  he  had 
no  appetite,  he  decided  that  he  had  been 
cheated  out  of  his  money.  But  he  saw  the 
advertisement  repeated  in  the  paper  and 
thought  that  no  impostor  of  the  grosser  sort 
would  venture  to  keep  his  office  open  after 
turning  such  a  trick.  His  chagrin  at  his 
foolishness  did  not  leave  him  till  a  servant 
told  him  he  was  wanted  at  the  telephone. 
"It's  Edith"  he  thought  to  himself.  "And 
now  I'll  have  to  start  in  again  on  the  old 
grind.  I'll  bet  she's  invited  people  to  the 
house  for  to-night  and  Wylde  will  read 
some  more!" 

He  picked  up  the  trumpet  and  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  brisk  voice  say  "Is  this 
Mr.  Dorset  Pangle?" 

"It  is"  he  replied. 

"Mr.  Gile  thanks  you.  He  simply  de- 
sired to  verify  the  numbers  given  him  last 
night."  The  man  at  the  other  end  hung  up 
and  Pangle  walked  out  of  the  booth  with  a 
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look  on  his  face  that  led  the  steward  to 
inquire  respectfully  if  he  were  ill. 

All  day  long  he  thought  over  the  evening 
before,  and  as  he  medicated  on  the  business- 
like manner  of  Mr.  Gile  he  felt  more  and 
more  inclined  to  go  and  communicate  with 
the  police.  Sense  of  shame  forbade  this 
and  as  affairs  tangled  up  and  got  into  mazes 
while  the  hours  dragged  on,  he  viewed  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  demise  with  growing 
equanimity.  Mr.  Pangle's  business  was, 
to  be  frank,  in  very  bad  shape. 

At  four  o'clock  his  wife  came  in  with  a 
sharp  rebuke  for  his  delinquency  of  the 
evening  before.  "Harriet  kept  dinner  twenty 
minutes,  thinking  you  would  catch  the 
5:56"  she  remarked.  **Wylde's  reading 
was  the  success  of  the  season,  too.  Fve 
invited  a  few  people  for  Saturday  night, 
Dorset,  and  I  hope  you'll  try  and  do  the 
decent  thing.  Remember,  you're  the  host 
and  if  you  don't  act  the  host  it  will  mean  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  your  wife.  I've 
done  my  part  and  I'll  refuse  any  longer  to 
hold  you  up  socially  unless  you  take  an 
interest  in  it  yourself." 

Mr.  Pangle  looked  wistfully  at  his  wife. 
It  flooded  over  him  that  to-night,  for  the 
last  time  in  all  likelihood,  he  would  sic 
opposite  her  at  dinner.  A  sudden  tender- 
ness swelled  his  heart.  "Sweet  heart, 
cheer  up!"  he  said.  "We'll  have  a  nice 
little  dinner  together  at  home  to-night  and 
then  we'll  arrange  things." 

She  played  with  her  gloves  absently. 
"I've  asked  Wylde  to  dine  with  us  to-night" 
she  responded.  "You  see  we've  got  to  talk 
over  to-morrow  night  and  fix  things  up.  I 
don't  believe  you  realize,  Dorset,  how  far 
Wylde  will  go.  The  very  nicest  people 
think  he's  lovely." 

"Can't  you  get  rid  of  him  to-night?" 
insisted  her  husband  miserably.  ''I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

"Talk  to  me  now!"  she  teased  him.  "Of 
course  I  can  tell  Wylde  not  to  come.  But 
then  it  would  be  hard  to  find  him  in  time  to 
phone.  rU  tell  him  not  to  stay  long  after 
dinner." 

"All  right"  said  Mr.  Pangle.  He  swung 
his  chair  around  so  that  he  could  look  out  of 
the  window.  Mrs.  Pangle  left  without 
knowing  that  her  husband's  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears.  When  she  was  gone  Pangle 
snorted  vigorously  and  rang  for  his  ste- 
nographer. "Miss  Harris"  he  said,  "I  must 
go  away  to-morrow — Saturday — for  some 


time.  I  want  to  settle  everything  up  so  that 
things  can  go  on  till — till  my  return.  So 
please  bring  in  your  files  and  we'll  get  to 
work." 

It  was  after  seven  o'clock  when  Mr. 
Pangle  closed  his  desk.  He  had  cut  many  a 
Gordian  knot  in  the  last  three  hours  and  he 
knew  that  now,  no  matter  what  happened, 
he  was  committed  to  a  departure  from  his 
usual  life.  He  could  not  even  think  of 
coming  back  Monday  to  view  what  he  had 
done.  "I'll  bet  a  dozen  firms  never  got 
letters  like  those  in  all  their  days  before" 
he  said  to  himself.  "It's  funny  what  things 
a  man  can  do  when  he  won't  be  here  to 
answer  for  them.  But  it  all  means  money 
for  Edith." 

He  did  not  go  home  for  dinner  for  the 
plain  reason  that  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  endure  Wylde  for  an  hour.  He 
thought  tenderly  of  his  wife,  and  was  several 
times  almost  resolved  to  go  home,  dismiss 
Wylde  on  some  pretext  and  tell  Edith  just 
what  he  had  done  and  why.  But  the  reali- 
zation that  she  could  not  understand, 
mingled  with  a  feeling  that  he  was  already 
committed  beyond  the  possibility  of  drawing 
back,  deterred  him.  He  sat  in  the  office  till 
midnight.  When  he  reached  home  he  let 
himself  in,  spoke  a  moment  with  his  wife 
and  Wylde  in  the  library  and  went  to  his 
own  room. 

Amid  the  simple  and  familiar  environs  of 
this  Mr.  Pangle  sat  down,  without  turning 
on  the  light,  and  gave  himself  up  again  to 
thought.  To-morrow  (he  mused)  he  might 
pass  out  of  the  life  he  had  led  for  nearly  forty 
years  and  go  on  into  another  life — or, 
possibly  no  life  at  all.  He  had  yielded  to  an 
overmastering  impulse,  just  as  he  had 
yielded  a  dozen  times  before,  to  his  own 
great  loss.  At  certain  periods  no  amount  of 
worldly  wisdom,  argument  or  reasoning  had 
been  able  to  swerve  him  from  distinctly 
unbusinesslike  acts.  Now  he  had  put  a  fine 
finishing  touch  to  his  career.  Mr.  Pangle 
despised  himself  in  the  darkness. 

Why  had  he  done  this?  Why  was  the 
prospect  of  death  brighter  than  that  of  life? 
**This  is  ridiculous"  he  confessed  uneasily. 
"I  can  hardly  explain  it.  I  have  a  good 
home,  a  wife,  a  business  and  some  money. 
Of  course,  the  money  is  decreasing.  The 
business  doesn't  pay  and  I  can  never  make 
it  pay.  I'm  really  quitting  so  that  Edith 
won't  find  me  out  and  be  disappointed. 
'     haby— " 
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Like  a  flash  it  came  over  him  that  the  loss 
of  his  infant  son  lay  at  the  back  of  his  desire 
to  quit.  "I  counted  too  much  on  him" 
Mr.  Pangle  thought.  "I  knew  he  would 
love  me  and  I  would,  of  course,  try  to  be  a 
good  father.  He  would  have  needed  me. 
Edith  doesn't  need  me.  Really,  Tm  very 
weak.  Because  nobody  needs  me  Tve  made 
a  fool  of  myself.  Fve  even  put  myself  in  the 
hands  of  a  professional  murderer.  I'm 
surprised  that  I  don't  go  for  the  police.  I 
suppose  this  is  merely  another  proof  of  my 
inability  to  do  the  right  thing." 

At  six  in  the  morning  he  rose  from  the 
chair  where  he  had  sat  the  night  through, 
bathed,  shaved  and  came  down  to  a  lonely 
breakfast.  After  that  meal  he  waited  till 
nine  o'clock  for  his  wife.  As  she  did  not 
appear  then  he  went  to  his  office. 

He  found  the  usual  batch  of  letters  to 
answer  and  despatched  them  in  the  same 
fashion  as  he  had  those  of  the  day  before. 
He  was  startled  when  Miss  Harris  reminded 
him  that  it  was  noon.  Mr.  Pangle  looked 
at  her  a  moment  and  then  said  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  forgot  the  time.  That  reminds 
me.  Miss  Harris,  that  I've  neglected  for 
some  time  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  services.  And  I  hope  you  will  accept 
a — di  small  token  of  my  esteem."  Here  Mr. 
Pangle  turned  to  his  desk  and  wrote  out  a 
goodly  check  which  he  handed  the  amazed 
stenographer. 

She  was  scarcely  gone  with  her  thanks 
and  blushes  before  the  buzzer  called  him  to 
the  telephone.  He  hesitated  some  seconds 
before  answering  it.  Then  he  jerked  the 
receiver  from  the  hook.  He  heard  a  quiet 
voice  say  "Is  this  Mr.  Pangle?" 

"Yes." 

"Mr.  Dorset  Pangle?" 

"Yes." 

"This  is  Mr.  Gile.  Shall  you  be  in  your 
office  this  afternoon?" 

"I  suppose  so"  Mr.  Pangle  responded 
slowly. 

"I  have  taken  up  your  case  actively"  the 
voice  went  on,  "and  it  is  important  that  I 
be  able  to  reach  you  at  any  moment.  Where 
can  I  catch  you  in  case  you  should  leave  the 
office?" 

Mr.  Pangle  thought  a  moment  before 
saying  "I  shall  be  here  till  five;  after  that 
I'll  be  at  the  Cosmos  Club." 

"Thank  you"  was  the  response,  and  a 
click  told  Mr.  Pangle  that  the  conversation 
was  over. 


A  wild  succession  of  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind,  thoughts  of  fear,  of  bra- 
vado, of  tenderness  for  his  wife,  of  r^rct 
for  his  own  vacillating  and  wretched  lack  of 
character.  A  dozen  times  he  owned  that 
he  had  often  played  the  fool  but  never  so 
completely  as  this  time.  He  rebelled  against 
the  businesslike  briskness  of  Gile.  He 
cursed  the  moment  he  had  seen  the  adver- 
tisement, the  hour  he  had  sf>ent  in  the  room 
at  997  Market  street. 

After  a  while  he  became  calmer.  "I've 
sought  it  and  now  it's  come"  he  said  reso- 
lutely. "And  I'd  better  accept  it.  After 
all,  it  will  be  a  relief.  Better  any  death  than 
gradual  decline  and  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  Edith.  At  least  I  shall  have 
rest." 

He  swept  his  littered  desk  clear  of  papers 
and  extracted  a  few  files  from  the  pigeon- 
holes. He  went  through  each  carefully, 
formed  a  new  file  out  of  his  selections  and 
wrote  a  memorandum  of  its  contents  which 
he  pinned  to  the  topmost  paper.  He  put 
the  whole  thing  in  an  envelope  and  addressed 
it  to  Edith  Pangle.  The  memorandum  ran 
thus: 

Deed  to  lot  in  cemetery. 

Baptismal  certificate  of  Edward  Childe 
Pangle. 

3  letters  from  Edith  Pangle  to  me. 

1 1  letters  from  me  to  Edith  Pangle  (never 
sent) . 

This  packet  he  put  into  his  overcoat 
pocket.  As  it  was  five  o'clock  he  turned  off 
the  lights  and  went  to  the  elevator.  On  his 
way  to  the  street  he  put  on  his  gloves  and 
buttoned  up  his  coat.  On  the  curb  he 
stopped  a  moment.  "I  guess  that  is  all" 
he  said  aloud,  and  started  toward  the  club. 

Dinner  was  a  sorry  affair.  For  the  first 
time  he  began  to  fear  that  Mr.  Gile  would 
fail  him.  "What  a  fool  I've  been!"  he 
complained  to  his  coffee.  "I've  gone  and 
settled  my  business  so  that  I  couldn't  take 
it  up  again  if  I  wanted  to,  whereas  I  might 
have  kept  things  going  for  a  year  or  so  and 
possibly  something  would  have  tiuned  up. 
Here  I've  gone  and  put  myself  into  the 
hands  of  an  utter  stranger  in  a  matter  of  life 
and  death !" 

At  this  moment  his  musings  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  call  to  the  telephone.  It  was 
Mrs.  Pangle  and  Mr.  Pangle  spent  a  very 
evil  five  minutes  explaining  why  he  could 
not  preside  at  his  own  table.  Mrs.  Pangle 
finaUy   himg   up   and   her   husband,    now 
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utterly  wretched,  went  back  to  his  coffee 
and  his  miserable  thoughts. 

He  smoked  half  an  hour  after  dinner  and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  giving  up  and  going 
home  when  he  was  again  summoned  to  the 
telephone  and  found  Mr.  Gile  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  "I  am  happy  to  state"  said 
that  gentleman,  "that  I  have  been  able  to 
make  arrangements  already.  It  isn't  always 
that  I  can  serve  my  clients  so  quickly  and 
so  well.  Now  these  are  my  instructions  to 
you:  Go  to  345  Larkin  street  at  8:15  this 
evening  and  call  for  a  suit  of  clothes  with 
the  label  sewed  in  the  inside  coat  pocket 
'Merry  &  Co.'  Get  fitted  and  order  them 
sent  to  Dorset  Pangle,  978  Walnut  avenue. 
Then  change  yoiu:  mind,  put  them  on  and 
leave  the  suit  you  are  now  wearing  to  be 
sent  to  your  home  on  Monday.  Leave  in 
your  old  suit  some  papers  with  your  name 
on — envelopes  or  cards  or  something.  Then 
go  to  your  office  and  wait  for  further  orders." 

Mr.  Pangle  digested  this  slowly  as  he  put 
on  his  overcoat  and  hat  and  provided  him- 
self with  cash  at  the  desk.  Pride  alone  took 
him  from  the  club  into  the  street.  There 
curiosity  blended  with  it  and  he  was  not 
astonished  to  find  himself  on  a  Sutter  street 
car  bound  for  Larkin  street. 

He  followed  instructions  faithfully,  bought 
a  cheap,  not  ill-fitting  suit  built  by  Merry  & 
Co.,  tried  it  on,  took  -it  off,  ordered  it  sent 
to  his  address,  changed  his  mind,  donned 
the  new  clothes  again  and  ordered  the  old 
suit  delivered  to  Walnut  avenue.  When  he 
reached  his  office  up  the  dark  stairs  it  was, 
as  he  saw  by  his  watch,  exactly  9:50  o'clock. 
He  sat  in  the  darkness  till  the  telephone  bell 
rang.  He  answered  it  and  heard  Mr.  Gile's 
voice  on  the  other  end.  "Please  leave  your 
office,  without  anyone  seeing  you,  and  go 
over  to  Mission  street.  Call  in  at  the  drug- 
store on  the  comer  of  Seventh  and  Mission 
and  ring  up  Folsom  3678.  Tell  them  you 
are  Mr.  Dorset  Pangle.  Before  you  leave 
the  store  buy  a  cigar  and  light  it." 

This  struck  Pangle  as  an  odd  proceeding. 
He  found  a  grain  of  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  nothing  could  possibly  happen  to  him 
on  Mission  street,  crowded  as  it  must  be 
with  the  usual  Saturday  night  throng. 
"Drugstore"  sounded  suspicious,  but  he 
could  be  watchful. 

He  was  relieved  to  find  the  store  in  ques- 
tion a  large  establishment  filled  with 
customers.  He  asked  for  the  telephone 
and   presertly  found  himself  saying   "Is 


this  Folsom  3678?  I  am  Mr.  Dorset 
Pangle." 

A  strange  voice  said  "What  do  you  want?" 

Pangle  was  puaeled.  He  decided  to  re- 
peat his  name.  The  voice  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  responded  "This  is  Dr.  Gillette's 
office.    Do  you  need  a  physician?" 

"Dr.  Gillette!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pangle. 
"I  think — I  think  I  mu.st  have  the  wrong 
number."  He  hung  up  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  store  when  he  recalled  another 
of  his  instructions.  He  bought  a  cigar  which 
he  lit  at  the  little  lamp. 

He  met  Mr.  Gile  just  outside  the  doors. 
Mr.  Gile  was  in  easy  evening  dress  and 
halted  him  pleasantly  to  draw  him  aside  and 
say  "I  believe  this  settles  ever>'thing,  my 
dear  sir.  Now  if  you  will  kindly  favor  me 
with  the  balance  of  my  fee  I'll  bid  you 
good-by." 

Mr.  Pangle  stared  at  him.  "I  really 
don't  understand.  What  have  you  done? 
What  do  I  owe  you?" 

"Just  fifty  dollars  more"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  "And  I  have  to  ask  the  favor  that 
you  will  not  offer  me  a  check." 

Mr.  Pangle  flushed.  "I  believe  my  check 
is  perfectly  good"  he  said  curtly.  "And  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  I 
don't  see  what  right  you  have  to  demand 
money  and  at  the  same  time  insist  on  cash." 

Mr.  Gile  nodded,  still  pleasantly.  "You 
are  a  business  man,  Mr.  Pangle"  he  said. 
"And  I  need  only  remind  you  that  the  check 
of  a  man  deceased  is  not  honored  by  the 
bank.    You  understand,  of  course." 

"But  I'm  not  dead!"  Mr.  Pangle  protested. 

Mr.  (}ile  consulted  his  watch.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  with  an  expression 
of  chagrin.  "You  are  not.  But  inside  of 
eleven  minutes  you  will  be.  This  is  Satur- 
day night.  Of  wh.':t  value  would  your  check 
for  fifty  dollars  be  on  Monday  morning? 
Of  none  at  all." 

Mr.  Pangle  thought  of  tr>^ing  to  run  away, 
but  the  possibility  of  being  overhauled  by  a 
policeman,  taken  to  the  station  and  there 
subjected  to  impertinent  questions  and 
probably  to  the  interviews  of  newspaper 
men,  caused  him  to  refrain.  Mr.  Gile 
waited  patiently,  and  Pangle  drew  out  his 
purse  and  counted  fifty  dollars  in  gold  into 
the  gently  outheld  gloved  hand.  It  was 
politely  received  and  then  Mr.  Gile  drew 
him  still  further  out  of  the  crowd.  "It  is 
all  done  now"  he  said  calmly.  "I  think  no 
one  will  be  so  forward  in  approval  of  the 
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method  as  yourself.  I  have  only  to  bid  you 
good-by  in  the  trust  that  you  will  enjoy  the 
peace  and  rest  you  have  so  long  sought." 
With  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  Mr.  Gile 
was  gone  and  Mr.  Pangle  staring  after  him 
felt  that  his  hold  on  life  was  finally  weak- 
ened. Eleven  minutes  more!  Surely  the 
half  of  that  was  gone !  Five  minutes  and  a 
half  to  live!  Mr.  Pangle  allowed  this  to 
bum  before  his  eyes  for  just  one  instant. 
Then,  as  if  pursued  by  all  the  furies,  he 
rushed  down  a  side  street,  leaped  on  a 
suburban  car  and  jammed  himself  in  among 
the  passengers.  For  the  moment  he  was  safe ! 

The  car  rolled  along,  stopped,  went  on  its 
way,  swung  round  curves  and  finally  left 
the  paved  streets  for  the  open  coimtry.  Mr. 
Pangle  still  clunjg  to  his  strap.  The  crowd 
thinned  and  he  got  a  seat.  At  last  the  car 
stopped  and  the  motorman  came  through 
with  his  controller  in  his  hand.  The  lights 
went  out  and  Mr.  Pangle  crouched  in  his 
seat  waiting  for  the  blow. 

He  was  enduring  the  last  agony  when  the 
lights  came  on  again  and  a  bump  overhead 
told  him  that  the  conductor  had  been  merely 
changing  the  trolley  pole  preparatory  to  the 
trip  back  to  town.  The  motorman,  sitting 
opposite  him,  looked  at  Mr.  Pangle  pityingly 
and  said  "Feeling  sick?" 

"I  feel  much  better"  said  Mr.  Pangle 
truthfully. 

"That's  good"  said  the  motorman,  light- 
ing his  pipe  and  lolling  in  the  seat.  "Did 
you  get  the  wrong  car?" 

"How  soon  does  this  one  go  back?" 
demanded  Pangle,  avoiding  a  direct  answer. 

"In  ten  minutes"  was  the  reply. 

Now  Mr.  Pangle  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  fatal  eleven  minutes  had  passed. 
His  sensations  had  been  too  varied  to  allow 
of  accurate  measurement  of  time.  But  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  motorman's  estimate 
of  ten  minutes  would  very  likely  be  an  exact 
one,  as  he  was  answerable  to  a  large  com- 
pany that  would  keep  him  up  to  the  mark. 
So  he  watched  the  man  smoke  and  enjoyed 
the  sight  with  peculiar  zest. 

When  the  pipe  was  knocked  out  and  the 
conductor  had  turned  his  register  to  zero 
and  the  car  slid  gently  away  from  the 
terminus  Mr.  Pangle  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"Gile  lied"  he  said  to  himself.  "And  Fm 
out  just  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I 
wonder  what  Edith  will  say?" 

It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  explain  to 
Anyone.    "She'll  think  I'm  crazy"  he  con- 


cluded. Then  it  came  back  to  him  that 
on  this  night  she  was  entertaining  a  party 
before  which  Wylde  was  reading.  "I  cer- 
tainly can't  go  home  till  theyVe  all  gone" 
he  said  to  himself.  "I  can't  face  that 
crowd." 

He  got  off  the  car  before  it  reached  Market 
street  and  started  to  walk.  A  crowd  in 
front  of  a  brilliantly  lighted  vestibule 
attracted  his  attention  and  he  stopped.  A 
moving  picture  show  was  going  on  inside, 
and  as  he  had  never  seen  one  (such  things 
were  vulgar  in  Edith's  eyes)  he  went  in. 

Coming  out  half  an  hour  later  he  realized 
that  he  had  enjoyed  himself.  The  strain 
of  years  had  been  relaxed.  He  decided  that 
he  must  allow  himself  more  latitude  in  his 
amusements  hereafter.  "If  Edward  had 
lived  he  would  have  gone  with  me"  he 
thought.  "It  would  have  been  the  natural 
thing  for  us  both  to  go.  I  believe  I  would 
have  made  a  good  father." 

When  he  reached  Market  street  he  had 
missed  the  last  car  to  Walnut  avenue.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  take  the  owl  electric 
and  walk  across  the  park.  This  he  refused 
to  do.  Anything  might  happen  in  the  park, 
and  after  so  narrow  an  escape  no  further 
risk  was  to  be  thought  of.  He  would  stay 
at  a  down- town  hotel  and  have  it  out  with 
Edith  in  the  morning. 

He  found  himself  v^ery  sleepy  and  weary 
and  so  turned  into  the  first  hotel  lobby  he 
saw,  scrawled  a  careless  D.  Pangle  on  the 
register,  was  shown  a  room  and  in  twenty 
minutes  was  asleep  behind  a  double  locked 
door. 

He  wakened  much  refreshed  to  observe 
that  the  sun  was  shining  into  his  room. 
"It  must  be  late"  he  thought.  He  looked 
at  his  watch.  It  had  stopped.  He  had 
forgotten  to  wind  it  the  night  before.  He 
rang  for  the  bellboy.  When  that  personage 
arrived  Mr.  Pangle  said  "What  time  is  it, 
boy?" 

"Ten  o'clock"  was  the  prompt  response. 
"Want  a  Sunday  paper,  sir?" 

Mr.  Pangle  extracted  a  dime  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  and  delivered  it.  The  boy 
vanished  and  almost  instantly  reappeared 
with  the  desired  article. 

Pangle  glanced  over  the  first  pages  care- 
lessly. The  usual  things  decorated  the 
columns  of  this  section  and  he  threw  it  to 
the  floor.  The  next  one  was  more  inter- 
esting, for  Mr.  Pangle's  eyes  had  no  sooner 
lighted  on  it  than  he  sat  up  in  bed  and 
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swung  his  bare  feet  to  the  floor.  When  he 
dropped  the  sheet,  after  a  long  time,  it  was 
with  a  groan.  "Fm  dead,  all  right  enough" 
he  murmured  through  pallid  lips.  "Dead 
and  gone!*' 
This  was  what  Mr.  Pangle  read; 

BROKER    OVERTAKEN    BY    SUDDEN 

DEATH 


Dorset  Pangle  Found  Lifeless  on  Church  Steps. 

Dorset  Pangle,  a  broker  having  offices  at  345 
Bush  street  and  residing  with  his  accomplished 
wife  at  978  Walnut  avenue,  was  found  dead  on 
the  steps  <rf  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's  church  last 
night  shortly  after  9  o'clock.  The  body  was 
discovered  by  Policeman  Halloran  of  the  City 
Hall  Station.  Mr.  Pangle  had  evidently  been 
dead  but  a  few  minutes  when  found,  as  Surgeon 
Macgrath,  who  arrived  with  the  ambulance  on 
a  call  sent  in  by  Policeman  Halloran,  stated  that 
the  body  gave  every  indication  of  having  been 
in  the  position  in  which  it  was  found  but  a  few 
minutes. 

The  body  was  at  first  supposed  to  Ixi  that  of 
a  man  who  asked  for  medical  advice  at  the 
Central  Emergency  Hospital  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  complained  of  ])ains  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  Under  the  circumstances  Deputy 
Coroner  Farrall  removed  the  body  to  the 
moigue,  where  it  lay  unidentified  till  late  in  the 
evening,  when  H.  E.  Gile  of  967  Blair  street 
and  J.  E.  Smith  of  1456  Brush  avenue  called 
and  positively  identified  the  Ixxiy  as  that  of 
Dorset  Pangle,  a  well-known  broker  of  this  city. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deceased  had  fallen 
violently  when  overcome  by  heart  disease 
identification  was  made  17\'  means  of  the  clothing 
which  came  from  a  I-arkin  street  shop.  After 
Mr.  Gile  had  made  his  identification,  which  he 
did  very  reluctantly,  Detective  Flynn,  who  was 
detailed  on  the  case,  found  that  Mr.  Pangle  had 
purchased  the  suit  he  wore  at  that  place  and 
Roovered  an  old  suit  which  he  had  left  with 
directions  to  forward  to  his  Walnut  avenue  ad- 
dress.   This   made  the  identification  comf)Iete. 

Mrs.  Pangle  could  not  be  reached  by  tele- 
phone at  a  late  hour  and  by  direction  of  the 
Cosmos  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Pangle  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  body  was  removed  from  the  morgue 
to  an  undertaking  establishment. 

Mr.  Pangle  had  been  in  Imsiness  many  years 
In  this  dty  and  was  prominent  see  ially.  Mrs. 
Pisngle  has  for  some  time  led  a  ver\-  literary 
circle  in  San  Francisco  and  is  the  si)onsor  of  the 
brilliant  T.  Fulsome  Wylde,  whose  readings 
have  lately  become  the  rage. 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Pangle  realized 
what  it  all  meant.  He  looked  at  his  clothes 
on  the  chair  and  wondered  whether  he  were 


really  alive.  "They  say  that  when  a  man 
dies  it  takes  him  some  time  to  understand 
the  fact"  he  thought  to  himself.  "But  in 
that  case,  they  always  say,  he  is  invisible 
and  can't  make  people  see  or  hear  him." 
He  leaped  up  and  hastily  dressed.  He  was 
tying  his  necktie  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  bellboy  had  certainly  taken  him 
for  a  live  man.  "That  settles  it"  he  said 
aloud.    "Fm  dead,  but  Vm  alive,  too." 

In  very  much  of  a  daze  he  went  out  and 
ordered  breakfast  at  a  small  restaurant. 
Here  he  picked  up  another  paper  and 
found  an  account  of  his  demise  beginning: 

After  lying  on  a  slab  in  the  morgue  among 
the  unidentified  dead  for  several  hours  the  body 
of  Dorset  Pangle,  a  prominent  broker  of  this 
city,  was  recognized  and  identified  late  last 
night.  Mr.  Pangle  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  on  the  steps  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's, 
etc. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  article  there  was 
a  paragraph  that  said  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  foul  play. 

Mr.  Pangle  pushed  the  paper  aside,  lit  a 
cigar  and  wondered  what  he  should  do. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  hasten  home  and 
tell  Edith  it  was  all  a  ghastly  joke.  This 
did  not  appeal  to  his  second  thought  as  easy 
to  do.  He  determined  to  put  it  off  a  while. 
Meantime  he  could  think  things  over  in  a 
leisurely  way. 

He  walked  out  to  the  park,  strolled  along 
the  ocean  beach  and  joined  the  Sunday 
crowd.  His  thoughts  were  busy.  He  re- 
called his  business  troubles,  his  gradual 
degeneration  from  a  capable  broker  and 
ambitious  husband  into  a  wavering,  inef- 
ficient and  almost  helpless  incompetent. 
And  that  afternoon,  as  he  sat  among  the 
firs,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
attained  just  what  he  earnestly  desired. 
"But  it  is  cowardly  to  accept  it"  he  insisted 
to  himself.  "If  I  had  really  died  there 
would  be  no  question  alwut  it.  But  Vm 
not  dead  at  all.  They've  identified  some 
poor  devil  as  me  and  Tm  not  dead  at  all. 
I  can  go  back.  Should  I  go  back?  Shall 
I  go  back?  1  must  discuss  this  carefully." 

At  the  end  of  two  hours'  debate  with 
himself  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  his  wife, 
confess  his  weakness  and  this  last  imbecility 
and  return  to  his  steady  existence  to  do 
mr**  **«tter  work.    It  would  be  hard, 

Hi  '  the  terrible  embarrassment 

c'  i  time  he  took  a  resolution. 
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He  walked  to  a  station  and  waited  for  a 
car.  When  one  came  he  managed  to  get 
on  the  outside  step.  The  day  before  Pangle 
would  have  disdained  to  cling  like  a  barnacle 
to  the  step  of  a  crowded  street-car.  Things 
looked  differently  to-day. 

As  the  car  went  down-town  the  jam 
thinned  and  Pangle  finally  managed  to  get 
a  seat.  He  recognized  two  members  of  the 
Cosmos  Club  just  across  the  car.  Neither 
glanced  at  him,  but  he  overheard  one  say 
"Pangle  died  just  in  time,  his  lawyer  tells 
me.  Business  was  bad  and  he*d  lost  his 
grip  and  I  guess  he  couldn't  have  stood  the 
strain  of  his  wife's  social  aspirations  much 
longer.  As  it  is,  he  leaves  her  very  com- 
fortable." 

"Never  struck  me  as  being  much  of  a 
hustler"  said  the  other  carelessly.  "Stiff, 
conventional  chap.  I  wonder  what  really 
killed  him?" 

"Heart  disease"  the  other  affirmed.  "I 
understand  he'd  been  ill  with  it  a  year  or 
two." 

Mr.  Pangle  got  up  and  left  the  car.  He 
must  get  back  to  life  immediately.  He 
would  show  those  fellows  what  kind  of  stuff 
he  was  made  of!  The  dubs!  And  first 
he  would  see  Gile.  He  would  tell  Gile 
just  what  he  thought  of  his  infamous 
imposture. 

As  he  went  up  the  stairs  of  997  Market 
street  he  found  himself  maddened  with  fear 
that  Gile  might  not  be  in  his  office.  When 
he  reached  the  door  of  234  he  pulled  himself 
together,  listened  a  moment  and  then 
knocked.    A  quiet  voice  said  "Come  in!" 

The  office  was  exactlv  as  he  had  seen  it 
four  nights  before.  At  the  desk,  under  the 
glow  of  the  electric,  sat  the  spare  gray- 
haired  man  whom  he  knew  as  the  author 
of  his  present  predicament.  Mr.  Pangle 
stared  at  him  a  moment  and  then  said, 
almost  inaudibly  "Mr.   Gile?" 

The  man  he  addressed  looked  up  to  say 
coldly  "It  is." 

"I  want  to  go  back"  said  Pangle,  heavily. 

"You  can't"  was  the  calm  response. 
"Mr.  Dorset  Pangle  is  dead.  He  will  be 
buried  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Pangle  shivered  and  then,  by  a  great 
effort  of  will,  smiled.  "I  paid  my  money 
for  your  help.  How  much  will  it  cost  me  to 
be  made  alive  again?" 

'  *.  Gile  rose  and  came  forward.  He 
evening  dress  and  as  he  approached 
he  picked  up  a  pair  of  gloves.    "I'm 


sorry  you  feel  this  way"  he  said  quietly. 
"But  a  few  do.  You  must  understand  that 
your  step  is  irrevocable.    You  are  dead!" 

"I  am  not !"  exclaimed  Pangle. 

"You  are"  was  the  unruffled  response. 
"Permit  me  to  recall  to  your  mind  exactly 
what  has  happened.  You  were  overtaken 
last  night  by  an  attack  of  heart  failure  and 
you  started  up  the  steps  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin's  church,  presumably  because  the 
doors  were  op>en  and  you  thought  you  could 
obtain  help  there.  You  fell  on  the  steps. 
Your  body  was  found  by  a  policeman  and  a 
surgeon  pronounced  you  dead.  Your  body, 
much  disfigured,  was  removed  to  the 
morgue  where,  after  lying  several  houts,  it 
was  identified  by  two  reputable  citizens  as 
being  that  of  Dorset  Pangle.  You  imder- 
stand  that  in  a  city  like  this  many  men  die 
and  are  never  identified.  I  have  figured  it 
out  scientifically  and  my  calculations  lie  at 
the  base  of  my  formula.  To  proceed — 
Detective  Flynn  of  the  central  office  found 
that  the  suit  you  wore  had  just  been  bought 
at  a  certain  store  on  Larkin  street.  On  calling 
there  he  obtained  an  old  suit  of  yours  not 
yet  delivered  to  your  home  address.  The 
tailor  shop  was  just  three  blocks  from  where 
your  body  was  found.  Your  club  ordered 
your  body  taken  to  an  undertaking  estab- 
lishment and  this  morning  your  wife  was 
notified.  Owing  to  the  disfigurement  of  the 
countenance  friends  have  persuaded  her  not 
to  view  the  remains  and  to-morrow  moining 
at  ten  o'clock  you  wijl  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  your  infant  son.  Your  will  is  to  be  offered 
for  probate  at  noon  and  your  wife  will  be 
appointed  administratrix.  You  are  dead, 
Mr.  Pangle,  and  I'm  doing  you  a  kindness 
when  I  tell  you  it  would  take  you  a  year  to 
imdo  what  has  been  legally  done  in  the  past 
twenty-four  hours." 

Mr.  Pangle  groaned.  "But  you  can 
help  me?" 

Mr.  Gile  fondled  the  gloves  and  shook 
his  head.  "I  am  a  scientist"  he  said  calmly. 
"My  work  is  definite  and  complete.  Human 
weakness  such  as  yours  cannot  lead  me 
aside  from  my  great  work.  You  sought 
death  as  a  release  from  your  troubles.  You 
came  to  me.  I  cured  you.  The  world  is 
before  you.  Your  mistakes  are  behind  you. 
Y-ou  are  like  the  newborn  babe,  yet  with  all 
the  experiences  of  a  man's  life  to  aid  you 
to  make  this  new  life  more  of  a  success  than 
the  old  one.  You  should  be  very  happy, 
Mr.  Pangle,  and  here  you  come  to  me  and 
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Mr.  Pangle  was  impressed.  His  ad- 
viser's words  seemed  almost  inspired.  "I 
see!"  he  answered  eagerly.    "I  was  blind!*' 

This  seemed  to  gratify  Mr.  Gile  exceed- 
ingly. He  even  laid  down  his  gloves.  "And 
now  a  word  further"  he  said.  "Your 
former  life,  sir,  was  one  of  formal  and  con- 
ventional activity.  You  were  cramped, 
prisoned,  confin^  in  an  existence  that 
under  all  circumstances  must  have  been 
distasteful  to  you.  Now  that  you  have  a 
new  life,  use  it  wisely.  Avoid  the  formal, 
the  conventional,  the  'letter  that  killeth,* 
Mr.  Pangle.  If  I  were  to  state  my  inmost 
conviction  as  to  your  source  of  future 
happiness,  I  should  say  *Mr.  Pangle,  what 
did  you  miss  most  in  your  last  life?  What 
was  it  that  you  longed  for?  That  you 
dreamed  of?  What  was  it  that  would  have 
made  life  bearable,  if  not  happy?  Find 
that,  Mr.  Pangle.' 

"And  now,  if  you  will  be  so  good,  I'll 
excuse  myself.  I  have  an  engagement  that 
presses.  I  shall  be  present  at  your  funeral 
to-morrow.    Good-night ! ' ' 

"My  funeral!"  repeated  Mr.  Pangle 
blankly. 

Mr.  Gile's  smile  was  dry.  "The  late  Mr. 
Pangle  was  a  valued  client  of  mine"  he 
said.  "I  should  be  sorely  lacking  in  respect 
if  I  did  not  attend  his  obsequies.  Good- 
night !" 

As  Mr.  Pangle  went  down  the  stairs  he 
had  come  so  drearily  up,  he  tried  to  whistle. 
"This  is  a  lark"  he  said  feebly  to  himself. 
"And  this  going  to  my  funeral — Gile  is  a 
genius!" 

Later  he  went  back  to  the  hotel  where  he 
had  stayed  the  night  before  and  went  to  bed. 
He  did  not  expect  to  sleep  but  did,  and  woke 
to  a  Monday  morning  without  a  single 
responsibility.  He  ate  a  hearty  breakfast 
and  it  was  with  a  certain  gusto  that  he  saw 
in  the  morning  paper  the  announcement  of 
his  own  funeral.  It  was  set  for  ten  o'clock 
and,  as  he  had  risen  early  and  had  nothing 
to  do,  he  decided  that  he  would  walk  out 
to  it,  though  the  morning  was  a  threatening 
one.  "I'll  just  see  how  this  thing  goes  off" 
he  said  to  himself. 

All  the  way  to  the  cemetery  he  amused 
himself  by  imagining  the  melancholy  cortege 
that  was  bearing  his  supposed  body  to  its 
last  resting-place.  But  when  he  entered 
the  burying-ground  and  fmally  stood  beside 
the  raw  pit  wherein  he  was  to  be  vicariously 
interred,  his  assumption  of  light  spirits  left 


him  and  he  sneaked  back  among  the 
shrubbery. 

In  due  time  the  litde  party  arrived.  He 
saw  Edith  get  out  of  the  carriage  and  imme- 
diately wondered  how  she  had  managed  to 
get  such  beautiful  and  complete  mourning 
on  such  short  notice.  She  was  alone  in  her 
carriage.  Wylde  emerged  from  another  and 
he  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  pall-bearers 
were  six  of  his  really  best  friends — men  who 
had  willingly  taken  him  as  he  was.  The 
minister  was  of  the  best,  too,  he  thought, 
the  Reverend  Father  Gray  being  extremely 
popular. 

As  the  service  progressed  Mr.  Pangle 
advanced  step  by  step  till  he  was  almost 
among  the  mourners  and  just  behind  Mr. 
Gile,  who  stood  with  bowed,  bare  head, 
staring  thoughtfully  into  the  grave.  Across 
from  him  he  saw  Edith — straight,  well- 
poised  and  weeping  softly.  Near  her  Wylde 
was  staring  into  his  hat.  The  pall-bearers 
had  apparently  lost  all  interest  in  the  affair 
and  were  only  waiting  for  the  end. 

"This  is  the  gist  of  life"  thought  Mr. 
Pangle  bitterly.  "Edith  is  doing  exactly 
the  proper  thing  and  so  is  everybody  else. 
I'm  glad  I'm  dead."  His  eyes  left  the 
party,  now  gathering  closer  about  the  grave 
as  the  service  reached  the  final  committal, 
and  rested  on  a  little  mound  almost  hidden 
by  the  sods  thrown  from  the  newly-made 
excavation.  Mr.  Pangle's  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  His  son  slept  there.  He  recalled  the 
day  he  had  laid  him  in  that  dark  bed,  quite 
by  himself  with  the  minister  while  he  con- 
stantly heard  in  his  ears  the  sobs  of  Edith, 
unable  to  come.  He  stumbled  back  into 
the  shrubbery. 

As  he  left  the  scene  his  thoughts  persisted 
in  clustering  round  that  little  grave  he  was 
leaving  for  the  last  time.  Through  his  mind 
ran  Gile's  last  exhortation,  to  go  find  what 
he  had  most  greatly  missed  during  his 
former  life. 

For  twelve  years  he  had  missed  his  son. 

Mr.  Pangle  was  not  sentimental,  but  his 
vision  seemed  clearer  than  it  had  ever  been 
and  he  confessed  to  himself  that,  had 
Edward  Childe  Pangle  lived,  Dorset  Pangle 
would  have  l)een  a  success.  "I'd  have 
worked  for  him"  he  said  to  himself.  "I 
would  have  felt  that  everything  was  worth 
while.  He  would  have  depended  on  me 
and  I  could  never  have  deserted  him.  Edith 
doesn't  need  me.  My  son  would  have 
needed  me."    Later  he  told  himself,  "I'm 
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being  buried  this  momng  because  no  one 
needed  me." 

Pausing  to  consider  this,  he  found  himself 
in  an  outlying  portion  of  the  cemetery. 
Behind  him  massed  shrubbery  girdled  white 
stones  and  reddish  monuments.  Before 
Urn  a  very  rough  untidy  and  brushy  slope 
extended  to  a  fence  that  was  not  even 
painted.  Here  and  there  rude  mounds, 
tipped  with  little  white  boards,  marked  the 
graves^  Mr.  Pangle  supposed,  of  the  very 
poor.  His  first  thought  was  of  satisfaction 
that  he  himself  did  not  lie  in  so  unkempt 
a  spot;  his  second  was  to  wonder  what  a 
man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  was  doing 
with  a  very  long  unpainted  box  which  he 
was  trying  single-handed  to  extract  from  a 
coflBn-like  wagon.  On  the  seat  of  the  wagon 
sat  a  small  boy  with  a  round  cheap  straw 
hat  on  his  head.  He  saw  the  man  finally 
get  the  box  to  the  ground  and  prop  one  end 
of  it  up  with  a  long  stick  while  he  resumed 
work  with  a  long-handled  shovel.  ''He  is 
going  to  bury  somebody!"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Pangle. 

Curiosity  led  him  down  the  slope  to  the 
wagon.  The  man  was  busy  with  his  shovel 
but  thrust  it  into  the  ground  at  Mr.  Pangle's 
q>proach  and  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  his 
foi^ead  with '  an  exceeding  dirty  hand- 
kerchief. "You  haven't  a  match  about 
you?"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Mr.  Pangle  provided  him  with  one,  which 
the  man  scratched  on  the  long  box.  He 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  out  of  his  thick  red 
lips.  "Dry  work  buryin*  people  when  you 
haven't  a  smoke''  he  remarked  affably. 

"Are  you  burying  somebody?"  said  Mr. 
Pangle,  now  much  shocked. 

"Doesn't  it  look  like  it?"  the  man  said, 
8(ritting  on  his  hands  and  resuming  the 
shovel.  "Do  you  think  I'm  diggin'  a  hole 
to  put  my  money  in?" 

Mr.  Pangle  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
He  finally  asked  where  the  minister  was. 
The  man  shook  his  head.  "No  preacher 
goes  with  a  seven-fifty"  he  explained. 
"Now  if  this  fellow  was  a  tenner  I'd  have 
a  clergyman  here  and  all  fine  and  straight." 

"What  is  a  seven-fifty  and  what  is  a 
tenner?"  Mr.  Pangle  inquired. 

"Seven-fifty  is  unindentified  dead  at  the 
morgue.  A  tenner  is  natural  poor"  was 
the  answer  which  so  far  enlightened  Mr. 
Pangle  that  he  asked  for  further  particulars. 
"When  they  get  a  body  into  the  morgue 
that  has  no  name,  they  give  me  seven-fifty 


for  planting  it"  said  the  grave-digger, 
sucking  on  his  pipe.  "When  tjiey  dies  in 
horspital  or  lodgin's  and  is  too  poor  to  pay, 
the  county  gives  me  ten  dollars  to  bury 
them.  That  is  the  difference  between  a 
seven-fifty  and  a  tenner." 

"And  you  provide  a  minister  with  the 
tenner?" 

"Exactly"  was  the  reply.  "And  a  car- 
riage for  the  widder." 

"Then  this — this  person  is  unidentified?" 
Mr.  Pangle  suggested. 

The  undertaker  paused,  with  a  shrewd 
glance  at  the  boy.  "No,  he  is  indentified 
all  right"  he  responded.  "The  kid  there 
is  his  son.  But  he's  got  no  folks  and  nobody 
except  the  kid  and  so  he  passes  as  not 
indentified." 

"This  is  very  sad"  Mr.  Pangle  murmiured. 
"I  suppose  the  child  will  be  looked  after  by 
the  authorities?" 

"Now  that's  a  question  I  can't  answer" 
was  the  reply  given  reflectively.  "Kids  of 
six  and  seven  is  hard  to  get  rid  of." 

"But  surely  some  provision  is  made  for 
this  child"  Mr.  Pangle  protested. 

"That  may  and  may  not  be"  was  the 
rather  surly  answer.  "All  I  knows  is  that 
he  wanted  to  come  along  this  morning  while 
I  buried  his  pa.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  what  anybody  intends  to  do  with  him. 
Vve  got  children  of  my  own." 

Mr.  Pangle  observed  with  great  interest 
a  child  who  evidently  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  attach  himself  to.  He  saw  a  dirty 
face,  smeared  with  tears,  tousled  hair  and 
a  grimy  fist  that  opened  and  shut  on  the 
chUd's  knee  while  he  watched  the  prepara- 
tions to  bury  his  father.  Something  in  the 
child's  miserable  attitude  touched  Mr. 
Pangle's  heart  and  he  said  "Was  your 
father  the  only  family  you  had,  boy?" 

"I  ain't  never  had  no  family,  only  a  pa!" 
the  lad  cried  out  wretchedly.  "And  pa's  in 
the  box  there." 

"Now  don't  cry"  said  the  grave-digger, 
driving  his  shovel  into  fresh  earth.  "We'll 
soon  have  this  job  over  with." 

The  child  screwed  up  his  face  and  watched 
the  man  slide  the  big  raw  box  into  the 
shallow  hole.  Then  he  climbed  laboriously 
down  from  the  wagon  seat,  trudged  to  the 
edge  of  the  grave  and  opened  his  little  fist 
over  it.  A  small  wilted  dusty  flower  fell  on 
the  coffin.  Having  thus  testified  to  his 
sense  of  loss  and  paid  his  last  tribute  the 
boy  turned  round,  trudged  back  to  the  grim 
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wagon  and  leaned  his  face  against  its  black 
side  in  a  torrent  of  tears. 

Mr.  Pangle  stared  at  the  crumpled  flower 
lying  on  the  greasy  clods,  then  at  the  matter- 
of-fact  undertaker.  A  sudden  sense  of 
responsibility  overwhelmed  him.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  a  new  life  a  burden  was 
held  out  to  him.  He  flinched.  But  the 
memory  of  his  own  little  son  welled  up  in 
his  heart.  "Perhaps"  he  said  to  himself, 
"this  boy  could  be  what  my  own  son  would 
have  been.  I've  been  a  failure  because  no 
one  needed  me.  This  child  needs  someone. 
Maybe  this  is  my  opportunity — and  his." 
He  went  over  and  put  his  hand  on  the  little 
chap's  shoulder.  "Son"  he  said  gently. 
"Will  you  come  with  me?" 

The  child  scanned  Mr.  Pangle's  flushed 
face  a  moment  and  then  trustfully  put  his 
grimy   paw   in   Mr.   Pangle's   hand;   that 


gentleman  addressed  the  grave-digger.  "I 
believe  I  can  find  a  place  for  the  lad"  he 
said.    "I'll  take  him  with  me." 

The  man  stared  and  then  growled  "I 
guess  it's  ail  right.    What's  the  name?" 

Mr.  Pangle  reached  for  a  card  and  re- 
membered himself.  "Dorset"  he  responded. 

"Well,  Mr.  Dorset,  you  look  all  right  and 
the  kid's  no  charge  of  mine.  If  you  want 
to  take  him,  why,  it's  nothing  to  me  and  I 
reckon  it'll  be  all  right  with  the  kid." 

"I  wiD  take  him"  said  Mr.  Dorset  firmly. 

As  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cemetery,  closely  clasping  the  urchin's 
small  fist,  Dorset  saw  the  sexton,  alone  by  a 
newly-made  grave,  putting  up  a  small 
white  board  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  of  the  life  of  Dorset  Pangle  and 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Dorset  and 
his  son. 


The  Hidden  Spirit 


By  Frank  E.  Hill 
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Often,  within  the  silence  of  the  mom. 

Or  in  the  twilight's  gathering  mystery, 

I  seem  to  sense  strange  shapes  I  may  not  see. 

As  through  the  gladdening  fields  of  golden  com 

The  light  winds  run  at  dawn,  or,  faint  and  worn, 
Lost  in  the  evening  vapors,  breathe  to  me 
Vague  whispers  of  a  daring  imagery, 

Hints  of  a  thing  unguessed  at  and  unborn. 


And  then  it  seems  that  the  unbroken  sky, 

Gray  in  its  hovering  wonder  o'er  my  head. 

And  the  dim,  breathing  soil  beneath  my  feet, 
Hold,  as  a  house,  some  moving  entity, 

A  soul,  whose  radiating  strength  is  spread 

Through  all  earth's  substance,  living  and  complete. 
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Captain  of  His  Soul 

By  Edmund  Mitchell 
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Book  II,  Chapters  IX  to  XII 


THE  TORMENT  OF  TANTALUS 


"T  HAVE  done  all  this  with  my  own  hands," 
I  began  Leslie,  displaying  with  pride  the 
I  series  of  closely  ^ed  typewritten  pages 
I  as  she  slightly  bent  the  flexible  covers 
X  and  ran  a  thumb  across  the  edge  of  the 
leaves.  "I  have  quite  enjoyed  doing  it.  In 
some  ways,  Mr.  Wilmington,  I  should  like 
you  to  take  the  book  home  and  read  it 
through.  But  that  would  be  a  breach  of 
confidence  on  my  part.  However,  you  are 
going  to  be  good,  I  see,  while  I  read  a  few 
passages." 

She  bestowed  a  persuasive  smile  which 
the  victim  of  her  importunity  acknowledged 
with  a  nod  of  resignation.  Then  she 
opened  the  volume  at  its  first  page. 

"Here  are  several  stray  sentences  I  have 
assembled,"  Leslie  went  on.  "I  consider 
some  of  them  worthy  to  be  classed  as  apho- 
risms. Listen:  'Every  good  man's  home- 
place  is  for  him  God's  own  country;  it  is 
not  beauty  of  scenery  or  rich  productiv- 
ity that  makes  it  this,  but  the  lovingkindness 
and  sweet  friendships  that  surround  him.' 
Isn't  that  a  6ne  sentiment?"  asked  Leslie. 
Wilmington  made  no  reply;  he  was 
chewing  the  cud  of  reflection,  pondering  less 
the  words  that  fell  on  his  ears  than  the  most 
vay  of  crushing  this  prig  of  a 


Leslie  resumed  her  reading: 

"  'Think  the  right,  do  the  right,  and  think 
and  do  it  now.'  Again:  'The  past  is  dead; 
its  value  lies  in  the  experience  gained;  the 
present  is  the  all-important  moment;  the 
future  is  unknown.  But  if  the  past  only 
helps  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  golden 
opportunities  of  the  present,  then  assuredly 
will  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  We  need 
not  worry  about  it.  All  is  well.'  What  do 
you  think  of  that?"  she  added,  glancing  up 
at  the  listener's  face. 

Wilmington  was  now  ready  with  his  re- 
joinder. 

"Oh,  it  is  just  the  smooth  dope  which  a 
dozen  so-called  New  Thought  magazines 
are  handing  out  to  us  today.  They  have 
the  nerve  to  call  it  new,  when  it  is  all  as  old 
as  the  hills." 

"Well,  old  or  new,"  replied  Leslie,  "one 
cannot  but  think  the  belter  of  a  man  whose 
mind  is  occupied  by  thoughts  like  these." 

She  turned  over  a  page  or  two.  "Here  is 
a  striking  little  story  that  Mr.  Brodie  told  to 
Jimmy — new  to  me  although  no  doubt  you 
will  call  it  a  chestnut.     May  I  read  it?" 

'Sure.     My  time  is  youre." 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  westward  migra- 
don  an  old  man  of  Iowa  had  his  home  by  a 
road  much    traveled    by    family    wagons 
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moving  for  the  new  lands  of  promise  on  the 
far  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  his  custom  to  invite 
the  travelers  to  rest  awhile  and  water  their 
horses  from  his  well.  His  invariable  ques- 
tion was:  'Well,  now  that  you're  going 
west,  how  do  you  look  forward  to  the 
change?'  One  man  made  reply:  *I'm 
thankful  to  be  quit  of  my  neighbors,  with 
all  their  pesky,  interfering  and  cantanker- 
ous ways.'  'I'm  afraid  you  will  find  your 
neighbors  just  the  same  in  California,' 
sadly  commented  the  old  man.  An  hour 
or  two  later  a  second  prairie-schooner  came 
along,  the  owner  walking  by  his  team,  wife 
and  children  piled  on  the  driver's  seat  and 
under  the  tent  canvas.  *So  you've  pulled 
up  stakes,  friend,'  said  the  roadside  dweller. 
'How  are  you  going  to  like  the  new  home?' 
'Oh,  fine,  I've  no  doubt,'  was  the  answer. 
'There's  only  one  thing  makes  me  sad. 
Gad,  but  it's  hard  to  part  from  all  my  dear 
kind  neighbors.'  'You'll  find  your  neigh- 
bors in  California  just  the  same,'  said  the 
ancient  sage,  cheerily,  as  he  gripped  the 
wayfarer's  hand." 

Leslie  looked  up  from  the  volume. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Wilmington,  I  can 
think  over  a  story  like  that  for  days?  What 
a  lesBon  it  teaches — that  it  is  we  ourselves 
who  make  our  neighbors  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable ones  as  the  case  may  be." 

"Oh,  with  the  inevitable  moral  tagged  on, 
it  reads  like  an  antiquated  Aesop's  fable 
masquerading  in  modem  costume.  Make 
the  speakers  a  pelican,  a  fox,  and  a  crane, 
and  we've  all  heard  it  long  ago." 

"No  doubt  the  story  comes  from  the  long 
ago,"  assented  the  girl  with  unruffled  calm. 
"It  is  as  old,  perhaps,  as  human  nature  it- 
self." 

She  mused  a  moment,  her  eyes  cast  down 
upon  the  typewritten  page.  Then  a  bright, 
almost  mischievous  look  stole  into  her  face, 
as  she  side-glanced  at  him  and  said: 

"Perhaps  as  a  banker  this  apothegm  may 
specially  interest  you.  I  suppose  it  will 
soimd  like  treason  to  one  of  your  profession. 
Hear  this:  'A  dollar  well  spent  may  be 
better  far  than  a  dollar  saved.'  " 

"What  rot!  The  piling  up  of  dollars  is 
the  piling  up  of  strength."  Wilmington 
felt  on  familiar  ground  at  last,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  his  face  attested  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction. 

"I  used  to  think  so  too,"  commented  Les- 
lie, meditatively.  "But  I  begin  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Brodie  is  right." 


The  very  gentleness  of  her  reply  was  a  re- 
buke to  the  unnecessary  vigor  of  his  contra- 
diction.    His  tone  changed. 

"Well,  luckily  the  saving  or  the  spending 
of  a  dollar  doesn't  matter  much  in  your  case, 
Leslie — will  never  be  allowed  to  matter  one 
way  or  the  other." 

He  had  leaned  forward  in  his  chair;  for 
the  moment  he  was  once  more  the  ardent 
suitor.  But  Leslie,  placidly  intent  upon  her 
manuscript,  was  apparently  paying  no  at- 
tention. She  had  not  imderstood,  or  pre- 
ferred not  to  understand. 

"Let  me  read  just  one  thing  more,"  she 
said.  "I  should  like  you  to  get  Mr.  Brodie's 
views  about  the  dignity  of  labor."  She  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume. 
"Here's  the  place.  Take  the  book,  if  you 
like,  and  read  the  passage  to  yourself.  You 
will  perhaps  grasp  the  full  meaning  better. 
You  won't  need  to  turn  over;  it  is  all  upon 
one  page." 

Wilmington  languidly  submitted  to  being 
spoon-fed  with  this  final  dose  of  superlative 
wisdom.  He  affected  interest  in  the  open- 
ing sentences,  but  as  he  read  on  his  face 
showed  quickened  curiosity,  then  overmas- 
tering impatience. 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  the  limit!"  he  at  last 
exclaimed,  holding  up  the  book  with  a  finger 
on  one  place.  "Listen  to  this  piffle:  'Let 
your  very  office-boy  understand  that  your 
business  cannot  be  a  success  without  his 
loyal  and  efficient  help.  His  feeling  of 
personal  pride  will  make  for  loyalty  and 
efficient  service.'  The  man  who  wrote  that 
writes  himself  down  an  ass." 

"Wherefore?" 

"He  simply  doesn't  know  the  first  A,  B, 
C  of  commercial  life.  He  wants  everybody 
to  be  like  himself — the  typical  self-conceited 
and  pushful  Smart  Alick  who  is  always 
wanting  to  nm  the  other  fellow's  business 
for  him.  Now  if  I  had  an  office-boy  inter- 
fering with  my  affairs  I  would  promptly 
kick  the  little  beggar  through  the  transom. 
He  is  there  to  do  as  he  is  told,  and  if  he 
doesn't  like  it  there  are  a  dozen  others  keen 
for  his  job.  I  don't  require  a  junior  partner 
to  stick  on  the  postage-stamps,  thank  you." 

"I  hardly  think  you  fully  grasp  Mr. 
Brodie's  philosophy,"  demurred  Leslie. 
"Might  it  not  be  fine  if  employees  in  a  bank 
or  factory,  or  men  engaged  in  any  great  un- 
dertaking, counted  themselves  aU  as  junior 
partners?  What  an  impetus  to  united  effo 
What  a  bond  of  brotherly  union  t" 
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"Union!"  he  cried.  "Brotherly  union! 
You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Leslie,  that  you 
are  taking  all  this  stuff  seriously?  The 
dignity  of  labor  forsooth!  We  know  ex- 
aci&y  what  that  means — to  do  the  least  work 
for  the  most  money.  Pshaw!'*  And,  clos- 
ing the  volume,  he  tossed  it  lightly  on  to  her 
lap. 

She  smoothed  its  covers  quite  lovingly. 
Her  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"By  the  same  argument  then,  the  dignity 
of  capital  lies  precisely  in  paying  the  least 
money  for  the  most  work." 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

"All  right,  put  it  that  way  if  you  like. 
Capital  and  labor  are  two  mutually  antago- 
nistic forces.  It  is  a  law  of  political  econ- 
omy. They  have  to  fight  against  each  other 
for  every  inch  of  disputed  ground." 

"That  was  another  of  my  old  beliefs. 
But  now  I  am  coming  to  see  things  somewhat 
differendy,  ever  since  Jimmy  began  to  send 
me  these  views  of  a  working  man — a  plain 
working  man  he  calls  himself." 

She  was  hugging  the  book  to  her  breast 
now,  and  a  spasm  of  fierce  jealous  anger 
contorted  Wilmington's  face. 

"A  mighty  slick  schemer  to  have  got  your 
ear  through  Jimmy,  who  appears  to  have 
substituted  charlatanism  for  champagne." 

A  flush  stole  into  Leslie's  cheeks.  He 
saw  he  had  again  offended  her. 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  hard  on  Jimmy,"  he 
corrected  himself.  'It's  the  other  fellow 
I'm  getting  at." 

There  was  a  moment  of  constrained  pause. 
Then  Leslie  resumed,  with  fine  self-control 
that  suffered  not  even  a  quiver  of  the  voice 
to  betray  her  displeasure:  **I  want  Jimmy 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Wilmington, 
and,  as  I  remarked  ])efore,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  he  brought  with  him — 
that  other  fellow." 

She  faintly  smiled  as  she  gave  him 
back  his  own  words.  He  looked  as  if  he 
did  not  know  whether  to  resent  or  be 
amused  by  her  audacity. 

"I  know  it  cannot  be  done  al  once,"  she 
went  on  thoughtfully.  '*It  will  take  a  good 
few  months  yet  before  Jimmy  can  save  his 
cherished  amount  of  $100.  Xor  do  I  want 
to  interrupt  this  very  commendable  effort  at 
self -discipline.  But  it  may  also  take  papa 
several  months  before  he  can  be  broufjht 
round  to  give  Jimmy  full  forgiveness.  That 
is  where  you  can  helj)  me.  Mr.  Wilmington. 
I  know  your  influence  with  my  father." 


Under  the  spell  of  her  gentle  look  and 
conciliatory  words  his  brusk  asperity  had 
completely  disappeared.  His  answer  came 
in  quite  an  ingratiating  tone: 

"Of  course  you  wish  Jimmy  back,  and 
safe  in  his  own  home,  Leslie  dear.  I  realize 
all  that.  But  as  you  yourself  say,  it  will  be 
best  for  him  to  go  on  working  awhile  as  he 
is  doing  now.  He  will  have  a  better  claim 
on  his  father's  leniency  when  he  has  proved 
himself  capable  both  of  earning  money  and 
of  saving  it.  I  promise  you  this — I'll  bring 
Mr.  Sheldon  round  to  that  way  of  thinking." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  so  grateful,"  she  cried  with 
warm  impulsiveness.  "And  it  is  just  my 
anxiety  to  have  the  good  results  made  per- 
manent that  I  would  have  Mr.  Brodie 
here." 

"I  understand.  Well,  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do  to  find  a  mechanic's  place  for  the  man." 

She  noticed  with  some  little  surprise  the 
patronizing  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of 
a  matter  that  was  properly  her  father's  ex- 
clusive business.  But  she  was  too  over- 
joyed to  quibble  about  trifles.  She  had  won 
the  banker's  powerful  aid,  and  for  all  their 
sakcs — Jimmy's,  Norah's,  and  her  own, 
even  her  father's — this  was  the  great  end 
achieved. 

"That  is  kind  of  you.  He  will  be  so  help- 
ful to  my  brother." 

"Yes,"  said  Wilmington,  reflectively  and 
with  a  grim  smile  that  was  the  specter  of  his 
thoughts.  "Jimmy  will  probably  need 
him." 

"Indeed  we  may  all  need  him,'  replied 
Leslie,  she  too  almost  unconsciously  giving 
voice  to  her  inward  musings. 

But  Wilmington  was  preoccupicnl  with 
his  own  meditations.  He  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  was  toying  with  the  boucjuet  of  car- 
nations resting  upon  the  table.  Several 
new  ideas  had  been  suggested  to  his  mind. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fellow  Brodie 
young  Sheldon,  always  weak,  susceptible, 
and  erratic,  bade  fair,  even  if  the  caprice  of 
sobriety  continued,  to  become  something  of 
the  same  kind  as  his  mentor — a  faddist,  a 
socialist,  perhaps  even  a  trades-unionist, 
.^nd  the  son,  loadcnl  up  with  such  doctrines, 
would  soon  be  more  sharply  at  variance  with 
his  father  than  in  the  old  racket  vilavs — would 
1)0  all  the  more  impossible  as  a  serious  factor 
in  the  future  conduct  of  the  business.  ( Ireat 
guns  I  the  brinj^ing  of  Brodie  toSan  Francisco 
might  even  helj)  Wilmington  himself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plans.     A  dangerour 
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trouble-breeder  might  be  the  very  man 
wanted  at  the  proper  time. 

This  train  of  thought  had  passed  through 
the  banker's  brain  like  a  flash.  He  turned 
to  Leslie,  a  pleasant  smile  now  lighting  his 
finely  chiseled  and  really  handsome  face. 

"There,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing you  wish.  We^l  bring  Jimmy  home, 
and  get  his  friend  Brodie  here  as  well." 

She  dropped  the  book  upon  the  cushion 
of  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen,  and 
extended  both  her  hands. 

'*I  am  so  delighted  to  hear  you  speak  like 
this." 

He  had  taken  her  hands;  he  would  have 
drawn  her  to  him  if  he  dared.  But  a 
subtle  thrill  from  her  nerves  told  him  that  he 
might  not  thus  far  venture. 

"Now  what  about  ourselves?"  he  con- 
tented himself  with  asking. 

Leslie's  bright  face  clouded  a  little,  but 
she  continued  unflinchingly  to  meet  his  gaze. 
The  man  before  her  had  grown  naturally  to 
be  a  part  of  her  life.  He  had  always  been 
attentive,  had  helped  her  as  a  little  girl 
with  her  lessons,  taught  her  to  ride  and  in 
other  ways  contributed  to  her  childish 
pleasures.  Of  late  she  had  begun  tacitly  to 
realize  that  it  was  her  father's  desire  that  she 
should  marry  Wilmington;  he  himself  had 
some  months  before  pleaded  for  her  hand. 
But  while  she  had  thus  been  brought,  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course,  to  accept  his  at- 
tentions, the  question  as  to  whether  she 
really  loved  him  had  not  seriously  entered 
her  mind.  In  fact  passion  of  any  kind  had 
never  yet  swept  over  her  placid  temperament. 
Since  leaving  college  she  had  been  the  mis- 
tress of  her  father's  house,  and  devotion  to 
him  and  her  absent  brother  had  continued 
to  be  the  dominating  motive  of  her  liie.  So 
she  could  still  look  her  childhood  friend, 
even  though  now  an  acknowledged  suitor, 
frankly  in  the  face,  without  a  blush  of  self- 
consciousness. 

Her  answer  came  unhesitatingly: 

'*That  (juestion,  as  I  said  before,  must 
wait,  Mr.  Wilmington.  My  duty  just  now 
lies  with  my  father.  Until  he  is  relieved  of 
some  of  his  anxieties,  and  is  stronger  in 
health,  my  home  must  be  his  home." 

He  let  go  her  hands. 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  she 
added,  with  sincere  sympathy  in  her  look 
and  in  her  tone. 

The  old  defiant  glare  came  into  his  eyes — 
he  was  defiant  not  of  her,  but  of  the  tantaliz- 


ing delays  that  seemed  to  be  frustrating  his 
fondest  hopes. 

"I  can  wait,"  he  said,  with  quiet  determi- 
nation that  showed  his  enduring  confidence 
of  ultimate  success. 

But  when  he  had  passed  through  the 
gateway  of  the  house,  and  had  seated  him- 
self in  his  automobile,  the  rancor  of  having 
suffered  obstruction  to  his  plans  was  bitter 
in  his  heart.  Leslie  was  forgotten.  She 
was  the  end;  he  was  thinking  now  only  of 
the  means  whereby  he  meant  to  make 
doubly  sure  of  gaining  her. 

"That  little  reprobate  of  a  brother  is  be- 
ing taught  the  so-called  dignity  of  labor — 
that  the  man  at  the  pug-mill  controls  the 
job.  But  when  he  gets  here  he  won't  be 
long  in  finding  out  that  it  is  the  man  with 
the  mortgage  who  has  got  the  cinch  on 
everybody  and  everything.  It  will  be  my 
first  business  now  to  put  through  that  bond 


issue. 

A  stray  dog  gave  a  yelp  of  terror  as  it 
jumped  almost  from  under  the  speeding 
wheels.  Wilmington  laughed  aloud.  The 
incident  was  in  exact  keeping  with  his  mood. 

CHAPTER  X 

MISSION   BELLS 

CHRISTMAS  eve  had  come  round,  a 
night  in  St.  Louis  of  blustering  wind 
and  driving  snow  that  made  it  very  com- 
forting to  be  indoors,  with  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned fire  ablaze  to  cheer  the  eye  and  warm 
the  heart  even  though  furnace  heat  had 
robbed  it  of  prime  utility. 

'*rve  been  aye  accustomed  to  an  open 
fireplace,  Jimmy,"  explained  Mrs.  Brodie, 
as  with  a  little  brush  she  tlicked  the  ashes 
from  the  bars  of  the  grate  and  tidied  up  the 
hearth. 

They  had  just  "come  ])cn,"  as  she  called 
it,  from  the  dining-room  to  the  parlor. 

"So  that  grand  bronze  plate,"  she  con- 
tinued, "with  the  flower- vase  hammered  on 
it  has  gone  to  the  closet  for  tonight.  To 
take  in  Christmas  and  no  l)C  sitting  round 
a  fire  would  be  little  short  of  sacrilege. 
Draw  up  your  chair,  laddie,  and  Donald, 
you  shut  off  the  heat  at  the  register.  My, 
but  this  is  nearly  as  good  coal  as  we  used  to 
get  in  Ayrshire." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Donald,  with  a 
roguish  look  in  his  eye.  "That's  altogether 
too  great  a  concession,  mother  dear.     Amer- 
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ica  can't  hold  a  candle  to  Scotland.  Isn't 
that  so,  Jimmy?    You've  been  there." 

Yoimg  Sheldon  grinned  in  discreet  si- 
lence. He  enjoyed  these  playful  family 
scraps,  old  Caledonia  pitted  against  young 
Columbia,  and  was  not  going  to  spoil  sport 
by  any  ill-considered  remark  of  his. 

Mrs.  Brodie  bridled  up  with  great  dig- 
nity; the  irony  had  touched  her  Celtic 
pride. 

"Oh,  it's  small  credit  to  you,  Donald,  to 
be  poking  fun  at  me  like  that.  You've 
every  reason  to  be  proud  o'  the  land  o'  your 
fathers." 

"Certainly,  when  it  gave  me  such  a  dear 
old  mother,"  he  laughed,  putting  an  arm 
around  her  waist.  "But  I've  got  to  keep 
a  comer  in  my  heart  for  the  land  of  my 
birth,  now  haven't  I?" 

"Go  along  with  you,"  she  replied,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head  as  she  shook  herself  free. 
But  she  continued  in  mollified  tone,  and 
with  the  dry  himior  of  her  race:  "You're 
no  like  an  Irishman  I  once  knew.  He  had 
first  seen  the  light  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  was  aye  going  around  complain- 
ing of  his  misfortune  in  not  having  been 
bom  in  his  native  land." 

"I  hope  they  shipped  him  home  to  Tip- 
pcrary,"  chuckled  Jimmy. 

"No  fear !  He  just  made  the  best  of  his 
bad  luck,  and  got  into  the  pork-packing 
business  in  Kansas  City.  So,  while  in  the 
case  of  his  grandfather  the  pig  was  the  gin- 
tleman  that  paid  the  rent" — this  with  a 
touch  of  the  Irish  brogue — "with  him  it  is 
the  gintleman  that  provides  automobiles, 
yachts,  and  fat  cigars." 

"Which  shows  that  Missouri  can  go  one 
better  than  ould  Ireland,"  cried  Donald 
gleefully.  "It  was  sentiment  versus  sau- 
sages, and  sausages  won  out.  I'll  back  the 
sausages  every  time." 

"Oh,  I  notice  that  you  show  your  appre- 
ciation when  they  come  on  the  table,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Brodie.  "But  you  ken  fme  that 
you're  just  havering.  You  don't  mean  what 
you  say."  She  was  speaking  in  all  earnest- 
ness now.  "You  are  sentiment  clean 
through,  Donald,  from  the  tips  of  your  fin- 
gers to  the  very  marrow  of  your  bones." 

"Then  I'm  glad,  mother  mine,"  replied 
Donald,  "for  it's  a  true  saying  that  senti- 
ment mles  the  world.  Come  on,  we'll  give 
Jimmy  a  good  old  sentimental  Scottish  song, 
one  of  many  and  many  that  have  traveled 
to  the  furthest  corners  of  the  earth,  and  can 


bring  tears  to  the  eyes  every  time.  Bonnie 
Charley,  mother.  Here's  your  music;  sit 
you  down." 

Although  none  might  know  it  but  him- 
self, Donald  Brodie's  heart  was  full  that 
first  Christmas  eve  at  home  since  the  days 
of  wandering.  His  repressed  feelings  were 
thrown  into  the  song,  and  the  emotional 
effect  upon  his  listeners  certainly  revealed 
the  j)ower  of  sentiment  he  had  just  been  ex- 
tolling. 

The  closing  stanza  rang  forth  in  rich  soft 
notes: 

"Sweet  the  laverock's  note  and  long, 

Lilting  wildly  up  the  glen; 
But  aye  to  me  he  sings  ae  song — 
Will  ye  no  come  back  again? 
Back  again !    back  again ! 
Will  ye  no  come  back  again? 
Better  lo'ed  ye  canna  be — 
Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ?  " 

When  Donald  ceased  his  mother  leaned 
forward  and  raised  a  hand  to  her  forehead. 
Jimmy  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his  chair, 
his  face  pale,  his  lips  trembling. 

The  singer  was  taken  somewhat  aback  at 
the  latter\s  display  of  feeling. 

"Hullo,  sonnie,"  he  said,  kindly  but 
gravely  too.  "I  didn't  imagine  that  old 
Jacobite  song  was  going  to  upset  you." 

"It's  a  song  Norah  used  to  sing,"  faltered 
Jimmy,  gulping  down  the  lump  in  his  throat. 

"Norah?  Oh,  yes,  your  sister's  chum. 
Well,  now,  mother,  sit  round.  I'm  going  to 
tell  Jimmy  that  story  I  have  already  told  you 
about  the  mission  bells.  Here,  take  this 
rocker,  and  let  me  fix  the  cushion  for  you." 

Mrs.  Brodie  had  been  moved  by  the  song, 
but  not  to  tears.  She  gave  her  son  a  fond 
look  as  he  settled  her  comfortably. 

"Spare  yersel',  laddie,"  she  whispered. 

Donald  gave  her  a  reassuring  glance  as  he 
took  a  chair  close  by  her  side. 

"You  know,  Jimmy,"  he  began,  "I  have 
not  always  been  the  stay-at-home  fellow  you 
know  me  to  be.  1  spent  a  whole  year  in 
southern  California,  and  before  that  I 
roamed  about  through  Colorado  and  Ari- 
zona. Well,  I'm  not  going  to  say  too  much 
about  this  episode  in  my  life;  the  past  is  a 
man's  own." 

**A  very  sensible  remark,"  interjected 
Mrs.  Brodie. 

*'X()w  here  is  a  strange  thing  that  hap- 
pened. I  must  first  tell  you,  though,  that 
when  I  was  a  little  kiddie,  my  mother  used 
to  sing  me  to  sleep  with  that  song  about 
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Ho  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

-No  wonder,  Donald,"  said  Jimmy, 
•*vour  heart  thrills  with  emotion  when  you 
sing  that  song.'* 

•That's  just  it,  Jimmy.  I  can  never 
think  of  the  song  on  the  bells  but  I  remem- 
|>or  what  it  did  for  me." 

*'An(l  for  me,"  echoed  his  mother. 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
just  one  soul  calling  through  the  night  to 
another  soul,  using  the  medium  of  the  old 
missiim  bells." 

**It  was  that — it  was  surely  that,"  con- 
curred Mrs.  Brodie  fervently.  "I  had  kept 
praying  for  you  every  waking  hour  while 
you  were  gone.  And  many  a  night  I  knelt 
by  your  empty  bed  and  thought  o'  your  auld 
favorite  song." 

The  tears  had  started  to  her  eyes;  but 
Donald  soothed  her  by  a  pressure  of  the 

hand. 

".And  no  incident  in  my  whole  life,"  he 
went  on,  "has  so  profoundly  moved  me  or 
so  greatly  influenced  me.  The  bells  made 
me  think  of  my  dear  good  old  mother  at  a 
time  when  I  badly  needed  to  think  of  her." 

He  sat  for  a  minute,  silently  gazing  into 
the  fire.  Then,  looking  up,  he  resumed: 
''And    cannot    we    all    go    through    life, 


Jimmy,  ringing  mission  bells?  A  gently 
spoken  word  at  the  proper  moment,  the 
kindiv  touch  of  a  hand,  may  bring  penitence 
to  a  wayward  heart  or  hope  to  a  broken 
heart,  may  mend  a  shattered  career,  may 
save  a  soid  from  perdition.  That's  what  I 
mean  when  I  say,  let  us  all  ring  out  the  mis- 
sion bells." 

Donald  himself  was  affected  by  his  own 
words;  his  eyes  were  filmed  with  tears. 

Sheldon  leaned  forward  toward  him,  and 
spoke  in  broken  tones: 

"Then  that  is  why  you  saved  me,  Donald? 
That's  why  you  picked  me  out  of  the  gutter? 
You  rang  the  mission  bells  for  me." 

"And  you  have  rung  them  often  since  for 
me,  Jimmy.  You  don't  know  how  I  have 
come  to  value  your  companionship.  Your 
brave  and  cheerful  smile  ever  since  has  been 
an  inspiration.  You  have  helped  me,  you 
are  helping  me  every  day  of  my  life.  I  have 
always  longed  for  just  such  a  comrade  as 
yourself." 

Thefr  hands  met,  and  exchanged  a  heart- 
felt grip. 

"Oh,  but  I  can't  let  you  think  of  me  like 
that,"  said  Jimmy.  "It  is  I  who  owe  every- 
thing to  you,  Donald." 

"No,  no,  Jimmy.  The  song  of  the  bells 
b  mutual  helpfulness." 

"He's  quite  right,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bro- 
die. "It  was  just  a  real  chum  Donald 
needed.  Since  he  brought  you  to  our 
home,  Jimmy,  he's  been  a  finer  man  than 
ever." 

"Now,  now,  mother,"  he  protested. 

"You  just  be  quiet,  Donald.  I'll  have 
my  say;  it's  my  turn  now.  But  dinna  fear 
I'm  going  to  sound  your  praises,  after  the 
way  you've  been  teasing  me  tonight.  Listen, 
though,  I've  got  a  surprise  for  both  of  you. 
There  are  two  big  Christmas  boxes  in  the 
cellar  doonstairs." 

"How's  that?"  asked  Donald. 

"Oh,  I've  had  a  letter  too,  and  I  am  fol- 
lowing my  instructions.  The  cases  ar- 
rived a  day  or  two  ago.  But  you  weren't  to 
have  them  till  Christmas  eve,  so  I  kept 
them  well  hidden  in  the  basement." 

"Think  of  that,  Jimmy  I  Come  along, 
old  fellow,  and  we'll  have  these  mysterious 
packages  up  here." 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  young  man.  You  may 
want  the  cellar  key,  I'm  thinking,  and  I've 
a  good  mind  to  keep  you  waiting  till  the 
clock  strikes  twelve." 

"No  you  don't.    Hand  it  over,  mother." 
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After  a  make-believe  struggle  the  key  was 
produced  from  the  deep-down  pocket  of  an 
under  skirt,  and  Donald,  with  Jimmy  at 
his  heek,  made  for  the  stairhead  that  led  to 
the  lower  regions. 

They  were  goodly  sized  and  substantially 
made  boxes,  and  when  Donald  had  surveyed 
the  quality  of  their  fastenings  he  discarded  the 
hammer  and  chisel  he  had  brought  up  from 
the  basement  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  re- 
turned ioi  a  more  formidable  weapon  of  at- 
tack. Operating  a  big  nail-puller  with 
skilful  hands,  he  soon  had  both  lids  disen- 
gaged. But  the  first  one  was  not  raised 
until  the  other  was  ready  as  well. 

"Now  for  the  solution  of  this  mystery  of 
mysteries,"  exclaimed  Donald,  as  he  whip- 
ped off  both  covers  simultaneously  and 
stacked  them  against  the  wall. 

But  there  were  wrappings  of  thick  pack- 
ing paper  to  be  removed  before  the  contents 
were  disclosed.  This  was  Mrs.  Brodie's 
task;  she  would  brook  no  interference.  At 
last  she  came  to  the  last  layer  on  which 
rested  a  big  Christmas  card  decorated  with 
poppies  of  deep  orange  hue. 

"My  word,  isn't  that  pretty!"  she  ex- 
claimed, holding  the  card  before  her  admir- 
ingly. She  manifested  no  desire  to  hurry 
over  her  inspection. 

"What's  pretty?"  inquired  Donald  curi- 
ously from  across  the  table. 

"Now,  I  wonder  what  you  would  call 
these  flowers,"  she  proceeded  with  leisurely 
contemplativeness.  "Just  wait  till  I  wipe 
my  glasses." 

She  calmly  deposited  the  card  face  down 
upon  the  table,  but  Donald,  with  a  dexterous 
sweep,  got  it  into  his  own  possession. 

*'0h !"  he  murmured,  as  having  read  the 
inscription,  he  gave  the  card  to  Jimmy. 

"Calif ornian  poppies,"  cried  the  latter  at 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  painted  flowers.  Then 
his  glance  fell  on  the  words: 

"For  Jimmy — with  love  from  Leslie  and 
Norah." 

His  face  flushed  with  delight.  He  had 
been  wondering  all  the  evening,  with  a  dull 
sense  of  disappointment,  why  there  had  been 
no  Christmas  greeting  from  his  sister.  Now 
he  understocxi. 

"From  Norah,  too!"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  is  it,  Mrs.  Brodie?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"Well,  Tm  beginning  to  think  that  it's  a 
Carnegie  free  li])rary,"  she  responded,  as 
she  raised  the  last  sheet  of  protecting  paper. 
"Come  here  and  look  for  yoursel*." 


Jinuny  went  roimd  the  table,  and  gazed 
down  on  a  closely  packed  double  row  of 
books,  of  various  siz^  and  shapes,  their 
bindings  severely  plain,  but  the  whole  dis- 
play quite  imposing.  At  random  he  drew 
forth  one  medium-sized  volume. 

Donald  was  by  his  side,  and  read  aloud 
the  dtle  on  the  back. 

"  'Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine' — I  know 
it;  that's  a  standard  work." 

Then  he  bent  over  the  box,  and  ran  his 
eye  along  the  double  row,  reading  out  title 
after  title  and  here  and  there  the  name  of 
some  specially  distinguished  author.  At 
last  he  raised  his  eyes. 

"Why,  Jimmy,"  was  his  enthusiastic  ex- 
clamation, "you  have  treatises  here  on  every 
subject  that  interests  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer— steam  boilers,  the  combustion  of  gas 
and  oil,  the  strength  of  materials,  the  me- 
chanics of  machinery,  power  and  power 
transmission.  The  latest  word  on  every- 
thing! You  have  just  about  the  finest 
technical  library  a  fellow  could  wish  for,  and 
I  tell  you  skilled  advice  must  have  been 
taken  in  making  such  a  selection." 

"Well,  well,"  murmured  Jimmy,  his  heart 
too  full  to  say  much,  "it  was  good  of  them  to 
take  so  much  trouble." 

"You  see  they're  determined  to  make  you 
a  great  engineer,  laddie,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Brodie,  with  a  smile  of  real  motherly  affec- 
tion. "Now  we'll  take  a  peep  into  the  other 
box.     Socks  and  underwear,  no  doubt." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  asseverated  Donald. 
"It's  as  heavy  as  pig  iron."  And  he  rubbed 
an  imaginary  dislocation  of  his  right  shoul- 
der. 

"Another  Christmas  card,  I  do  declare," 
remarked  his  mother,  after  she  had  dis- 
carded a  few  layers  of  wrapping-paper. 
"Oh,  but  that's  just  lovely!"  Then  she 
read  something,  and  hurriedly  passed  the 
card  to  Jimmy. 

His  eyes  fell  on  the  rich  red  of  a  poin- 
settia. 

"Ah,  the  dear  old  poinsettia!"  he  cried. 
"That's  another  Califomian  flower.  Bully ! 
oh,  this  is  bully!  The  card's  for  you,  Don- 
ald."    And  he  handed  it  over. 

Donald  read  in  silent  surprise: 

"For  Mr.  Donald  Brodie.  With  kindest  re- 
gards from  Leslie  Sheldon  and  Norah 
Carew." 

'*This  must  be  some  practical  joke  of 
yours,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  as  the  card  droppr^ 
from  his  fingers  to  the  table. 
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"No,  sirree,"  the  other  protested,  darting 
to  the  case  and  ripping  off  the  last  paper. 
"The  Encyclopedia  Britannica — ^latest  edi- 
tion!    Hurrah  for  California!" 

Donald  gazed  down  on  the  nested  volumes 
in  their  elegant  morocco  bindings. 

"Oh,  they  are  far  too  kind,"  he  said 
gratefully. 

"But  I've  often  heard  you  say  a  good  en- 
cyclopedia was  just  what  you  wanted,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Brodie  with  self-satisfied  com- 
placency as  she  bestowed  a  knowing  wink 
on  Jimmy. 

"How  can  I  ever  thank  them?"  continued 
Donald. 

"Their  pleasure  is  even  greater  than 
yours,  old  man,  Tm  certain.  And  there 
won't  be  a  better  used  set  of  these  books  in 
all  America." 

Mrs.  Brodie's  eyes  had  been  busily  peer- 
ing, and  she  caught  sight  of  some  package 
showing  beneath  the  space  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  book  withdrawn  from  the 
first  packing  case. 

"What's  doon  there,  Fm  wondering?" 

In  brief  time  Jimmy  had  all  the  overlay- 
ing volumes  out  on  the  table. 

"By  gosh,"  he  cried.  "A  bunch  of  rec- 
ords for  the  newslx>ys'  club!"  And  he  held 
aloft  triumphantly  another  Christmas  card, 
reproducing  in  sepia  one  of  the  old  Cali- 
fornia missions. 

"Isn't  that  great?"  exclaimed  Donald. 

But  young  Sheldon  had  found  yet  another 
package — this  time  a  cardboard  box. 

It  was  inscribed:  "To  be  opened  by 
Jimmy." 

With  eager  fingers  he  undid  the  narrow 
ribbon  securing  the  lid.  Amidst  cotton  wool 
reposed  a  piece  of  jewelry,  with  a  card  be- 
neath it. 

"A  pin  for  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brodie,"  he 
cried,  as  he  gave  her  a  kiss  on  the  forehead, 
and  then  placed  the  trinket  in  her  hand. 

"My  certy !  a  gold  brooch !  And  set  \vith 
a  real  cairngorm!  Now,  how  in  the  name 
of  wonder  did  the  young  ladies  ever  come  to 
ken  that  I  was  a  Scotswoman?" 

"I  guess  Jimmy  is  responsible  for  that, 
mother,"  said  Donald,  as  he  too  kissed  her. 
*'Let  me  fasten  it  in  vour  lace."  Then  he 
stepped  l)ack  with  his  head  on  one  side,  as 
he  surveyed  the  effect  of  the  decoration. 
*  \''es,  it's  just  fine.  You  look  so  grand  a 
lady  that  I  hardly  recognize  you/' 
*  *'Go  along  with  your  nonsense!" 

"And    here   is   something   else,    Mrs. 


Brodie,"  announced  Jimmy,  imfolding  some 
tissue-paper.  "A  silver  belt-buckle  •  for 
Frieda." 

Frieda  was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brodie's 
Swedish  maid. 

"Now  who  would  have  expected  that?" 
murmured  Mrs.  Brodie,  deeply  touched  by 
this  final  act  of  thoughtfulness.  "Won't 
Frieda  be  pleased  I  She's  at  her  church  the 
now,  but  she'll  get  it  in  the  morning.  I'm 
sure  she  was  going  to  ask  for  another  raise 
in  wages,  but  perhaps  after  this  she'll  let  me 
off  till  Easier." 

There  was  laughter  from  the  two  young 
men,  in  which  Mrs.  Brodie  joined  without 
exactly  understanding  the  cause  of  the  hi- 
larity. 

"By  the  way,"  she  said,  after  a  moment, 
"when  you  go  upstairs  tonight  look  under 
your  beds.  You'll  find  fine  mahogany 
bookshelves  for  these  libraries.  They  came 
wrapped  in  burlap,  but  I  got  them  all  ready 
for  you,  so  that  you  can  commence  your  new 
studies  this  very  night." 

"No,  mother,  you  don't  mean  it.  Listen!" 

Donald's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  clock 
on  the  mantelshelf.  For  a  moment  there 
was  the  tense  silence  of  expectancy. 

Then  there  came  through  the  wintry  night 
the  first  deep  boom  of  a  church  bell. 

It  was  Christmas  morning. 

CHAPTER  XI 

IN  SECRET  CONCLAVE 

IT  WAS  after  midnight,  and  the  Bohemian 
cafes  of  San  Francisco  were  still  ablaze 
with  light  and  gay  with  music — the  orches- 
tral strains  of  some  languorous  valse  or  the 
song  of  a  bayadere  in  costume  moving 
among  the  little  groups  of  revelers.  But  the 
decorous  and  domesticated  ones  among  the 
j)opulace  had  s<^ught  their  rest. 

In  a  certain  fashionai)le  apartment  house 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Union  Square  most 
lights  were  extinguished.  But  the  occupant 
of  one  sumptuously  furnished  bachelor's 
tlat  was  awake,  and  actually  giving  greeting 
to  a  belated  visitor. 

"Help  yourself,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  boy 
will  lake  your  hat  and  bring  some  cold  selt- 
zer. 

The  speaker  was  Arthur  Wilmington,  his 
visitor  a  big  broad-shouldered  man  with 
strong  rugged  face,  the  boy  a  middle- 
aged  Chinese  servant  of  the  old  style,  who 
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wore  a  dangling  pigtail  and  embroidered 
slippers,  loose  flowing  garments  of  blue  silk, 
and  a  simpering  smile  that  was  both  the  badge 
of  pleased  obedience  and  the  mask  of  the  real 
thoughts  at  the  back  of  his  oriental  cranium. 

Fitzgerald  tipped  the  decanter  with  a 
sparing  hand;  it  was  but  a  mere  thimbleful 
(A  whbky  the  Chinaman  drowned  with  the 
sparkling  contents  of  the  siphon.  When 
the  liquor  stand  was  placed  before  the  host, 
the  latter  helped  himself  only  a  little  more 
liberally  than  his  guest  had  done.  Next  the 
noiselessly  moving  and  eternally  smiling 
servitor  brought  a  tray  laden  with  several 
boxes  of  cigars,  and,  when  both  men  had 
made  their  selection,  placed  a  taboret  with 
ash-receiver  and  match-holder  by  the  side  of 
each  chair.  Then  he  flitted  from  the  room 
like  a  gaily  plumaged  moth,  the  door  closing 
behind  him  softly  as  if  it  had  been  a  well- 
padded  cushion. 

"Light  up  and  make  yourself  comfort- 
able," continued  Wilmington,  setting  the  ex- 
ample by  striking  a  match  and  leaning  back 
in  his  seat.  "I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
because  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  you 
and  I  should  have  a  plain  straightforward 
talk.  And  I  chose  a  late  enough  hour  for 
you  to  be  free  from  all  other  possible  en- 
gagements." 

"Weil,  you  know,  Mr.  Wilmington,  that  I 
am  always  pleased  to  meet  and  talk  over 
things  with  any  representative  of  capital. 
It  is  not  on  our  side  that  such  conferences 
arc  balked  at.  It  is  the  employers  who 
shun  them." 

"That's  been  no  doubt  true  in  the  past. 
But  times  are  changing.  No  sensible  em- 
ployer now  refuses  to  meet  a  recognized 
unionist  leader  like  yourself." 

"Your  friend  Sheldon,  though,  won't  al- 
low a  delegate  inside  his  works." 

"It  is  about  the  Sheldon  Manufacturing 
Company  I  want  to  speak." 

"For  Mr.  Sheldon — are  you  speaking  for 
him?"  asked  the  labor  man,  with  a  flash  of 
quickened  interest  in  his  eye. 

"No,"  replied  the  hanker  with  slow  de- 
liberation. "I  am  going  to  speak  for  my- 
self. This  is  a  preliminary  consultation  that 
may  eventually  lead  to  most  important  re- 
sults as  affecting  both  the  ironworks  and  the 
unions.  But  meanwhile,  as  my  message 
stipulated,  even  the  fact  of  your  coming 
here  to  my  rooms  is  strictly  between  our- 
selves, and  everything  we  say  is  e(]ually  con- 
fidential.    This  you  quite  understand?" 


"Sure.  And  you  know  that  Dan  Fitz- 
gerald's word  is  as  good  as  one  of  your  own 
bank  bills." 

"I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, or,  to  put  it  plainly,  you  would  not 
be  here  tonight." 

"Then  go  ahead,  sir.  Fm  prepared  to 
hear  all  you've  got  to  say." 

"It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that 
your  federated  unions  are  getting  ready  for 
a  big  strike  against  the  Sheldon  Manufactur- 
ing Company." 

"If  you  know  it,  that's  all  right.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  more  at  present." 

"Well,  of  course,  such  a  fight  is  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later.  But  I  don't  wish  it 
to  happen  now." 

"You  are  hardly  the  one  to  decide  that 
question,"  replied  Fitzgerald,  with  a  cold 
smile. 

"Probably  not.  But  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  I  give  you  warning  that  your  un- 
ions will  be  blundering  up  against  the  big- 
gest defeat  they  ever  encountered." 

"I'm  from  Missouri — I've  got  to  be 
shown,  Mr.  Wilmington." 

"Which  I  shall  proceed  to  do.  There  are 
times,  I  believe,  when  cards  should  be 
frankly  laid  face  up  on  the  table.  I  make 
no  stipulation  for  you  to  show  your  hand. 
But  I  am  going  to  show  you  mine." 

Wilmington  took  a  sip  or  two  of  his  high- 
ball, and,  under  cover  of  a  few  puffs  to  keep 
his  cigar  alight,  mentally  arranged  his  next 
words.  His  opponent  maintained  silence, 
smoking  composedly  while  he  watched  the 
banker's  countenance. 

"Are  you  aware  that  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays  the  Sheldon  plant,  land, 
and  buildings  were  bonded  for  a  million 
dollars?" 

"That's  news  to  me.  I  didn't  know 
Sheldon  was  hard  up." 

"He  is  not  hard  up.  You  will  under- 
stand presently.  But  I  want  you  to  be 
fully  satisfied  on  each  point.  You  have 
only  to  go  to  the  county  recorder's  office  to- 
morrow, where  the  deed  of  trust  has  just 
been  filed." 

**Well,  if  that's  the  state  of  affairs,  if 
Sheldon's  reduced  to  mortgaging  his  prop- 
erty, I  guess  we  can  sail  in  and  win." 

"There  you  jump  at  a  very  rash  conclu- 
sion. That  mortgage  was'not  made  to  pay 
off  liabilities  incurred.     So  f  ^m- 

ions  are  concerned,  it  provi  Ih 
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a  UnhilnH  funfl  of  a  million  dollars  in  hard 

'I  hi'  nhoi  ifild;  FilzKc^rald'H  lips  parted. 

'*Uy  Ofifl!  I  didn't  think  uf  it  in  that 
wuy  ** 

VVilrniriKfoii  upimM  intivHy  pufTcd  his 
0(/jir,fifidi<N»lly  (ontrmplutnl  the  ascending 
rifiKu  of  hrnokr. 

"|io  you  incHn  lo  ti*ll  me  that  this  money 
Unit  \titv-u  put  wuf**  Hsknl  HtzKcrald,  his 
<:yrlirowii  kiiitttuf,  hin  chin  thrust  forward. 

*'l'.vi'iy  dollar  fttund!  Ton  days  ago 
ti,fi(A^,(Hiti  wa^  pansnl  to  the  credit  of  the 
^}||^tdoll  MMii|iaiiy  at  my  hank.  For  that 
you  may  lakr  my  word  or  not,  ju.st  as  you 
|ili:at»i^  I  iim  hintply  ^i^'i'^K  y^^^  ^^^^  warn- 
iht<  Willi  llir  lixpnsition  coming  on,  we 
waiil  no  laliuf  ti^lith  in  San  Francisco,  and 
ail  •ilMHJuhlv  liojx'h'HH  one  from  the  start  is 
ahoiii  ihr  l.iii  tiling  your  unions  are  looking 
lor 

•*VVr  waiil  in  I  lif^hlinKiit  all — we  only  want 
(iiii  It'iiiii."  hald  Fil/gcrald  doggedly.  He 
had  liiiil  dnwii  Ills  ( igar,  his  arms  had  drop- 
prd  l»y  lii»  'liilf.  an<l  the  fiercely  clenched 
liaiid:i  irvciili'd  ihr  tiMiseness  of  his  feelings. 

"A ml  I  Inr  our  atn  perfectly  willing  you 
nhiiiild  gri  yoiii  Icnns,"  respcmded  the  other 
i|iijikly      ••{   am  no  enemy   of   trades-un- 

iollinfll." 

"Air  yiiu  giiiiig  in  for  politics,  Mr.  Wil- 
iiiiii^tdiii'"  a^knl  (he  labor  leader,  with  a 
giliiily  iiKK  khig  smile. 

•'Nn.     I'm  aftrr  no  votes." 

••  riuMi  how  is  it  you've  changed  your 
lunri*  N  uu  are  known  as  one  of  our  bitter- 
v'A  opponents  in  the  employers'  organiza- 

lllilPi 


•*  riia!  ivputation  may  not  be  deserved, 
my  friend.  lUit  in  any  case  a  man  has  the 
i'\^\\\  to  nuMlify  his  views  in  accordance  with 
I  In*  progress  of  the  times.  I  can  say  to  you 
tonight ,  frankly  and  sincerely,  that  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  closed  shop,  the  eight- 
hour  tlay,  ami  recognition  of  the  federated 
unions." 

I'it/.gerald  almost  started  from  his  chair: 
In*  spoke  in  sternly  repressed  excitement. 

"And  you  are  a  director  now  and  treasurer 
of  the  Sheldon  Company — that  Tve  been 
tohl.  I  )oes  all  this  mean,  then,  that  Sheldon 
is  going  to  capitulate?" 

"Vou  forget;  I  said  before  that  I  am 
speaking  strictly  for  myself  alone,"  replied 
Wilmington. 

"Then,  while  we  may  have  to  fight  Shel- 
ve have  not  to  fight  you?" 


''My  financial  interests  are  identical  with 
Sheldon's.  At  present  we  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether." 

The  subtle  emphasis  on  two  words  caught 
Fitzgerald's  ear. 

"At  present?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"Sheldon  is  growing  old.  He  may  in 
course  of  a  little  time  be  eliminated  from  the 
control." 

Fitzgerald  raised  his  still  clenched  fists  to 
his  breast,  and  gazed  eagerly  at  the  banker. 

"I  begin  to  understand,"  he  muttered. 
"You  will  be  in  the  saddle." 

"Most  likely.  And  there  is  the  exact 
point — when  I  am  in  the  saddle,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  unionize  the  establishment." 

For  a  moment  the  labor  leader  remained 
dumb  with  surprise.  Then  a  shrewd, 
knowing  look  stole  into  his  face. 

"What  is  your  price  for  this?" 

"Present  peace,"  replied  Wilmington 
quietly.     "I  want  no  strike  at  the  works." 

"Then  when  is  the  closed  shop  to  be  de- 
clared?    Right  now?" 

"No.  You  must  give  me  time  to  accom- 
plish my  ends — a  year  at  least,  perhaps  a 
little  longer." 

"Pshaw!  You  can't  tie  our  hands  like 
that  with  vague  promises." 

"Listen;  I  said  I  would  play  with  an  open 
deck  of  cards.  Declare  war  now  against 
Sheldon,  and  he'll  starve  you  all  into  sub- 
mission in  six  months — or  put  it  twelve 
months,  if  you  like;  it  won't  matter  to  him 
with  a  million  of  dollars  at  his  back." 

"But  how  will  we  be  better  fixed  for  a  fight 
a  year  from  now?" 

"If  you  wait  a  year,  that  million  dollars 
will  be  tied  up  in  new  machinery  and  ma- 
terials. The  bonds  were  sold  to  extend  the 
company's  operations.  Sheldon  is  going  in 
for  shipbuilding." 

"Ho,  ho!"  The  full  daylight  was  now 
breaking. 

"Two  or  three  hundred  more  men  will 
gradually  be  put  on  the  pay-roll.  The  com- 
pany will  be  committed  by  its  contracts  to 
further  heavv  outlavs.  Now,  if  vou  have 
to  fight  Sheldon,  would  you  rather  do 
it  now  or  a  vear  hence?  I  ask  vou  that  as  a 
cold-bloodeii  business  proposition." 

"And  if  we  go  for  him  and  his  damned 
open  shop  then?" 

**Trouble  of  that  kind  at  that  time  will 
mean  the  whole  concern  passing  into  the 
bondholders'  hands.    In  other  words  the 
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Sheldon  Manufacturing  Company  will  come 
under  my  control.  Now,  do  you  compre- 
hend?" 

Fitzgerald  gazed  at  the  banker,  half  in 
reluctant  admiration,  half  in  shrinking  re- 
pugnance. 

"By  the  Lord,  you  banking  fellows  are  the 
slickest  schemers  on  the  face  of  Gcki's 
earth !" 

"One  moment,  please.  When  I  explain 
a  little  more,  you  will  see  that  my  motives 
are  perfectiy  justified.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  Sheldon's  son?'' 

"Oh,  yes.  The  usual  profligate  spawn 
of  the  millionaire!" 

"Precisely.  Well,  if  I  get  hold  of  the 
plant,  it  will  save  it  from  being  ruined  by 
that  spendthrift  ne'er-do-well.  What  would 
the  business  be  worth  after  a  few  years  of 
his  ignorant  and  reckless  management.  I 
would  bet  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  half  of 
the  present  workers,  many  of  them  mem- 
bers of  your  unions,  would  be  out  on  the 
streets  looking  for  a  job." 

Wilmington  emptied  his  tumbler. 

"Have  some  more  whisky?"  he  asked. 

"No  thanks."  The  labor  leader's  glass 
was  still  almost  un tasted. 

"So  that's  where  you  would  come  in,"  he 
said,  "if  we  held  off  a  fight  for  the  present?" 

"That  is  where  I  would  come  in.  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  disinterested.  I  am  wanting 
to  save  the  company,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  the  workmen  included." 

"Oh,  yes,  the  workmen — of  course," 
muttered  Fitzgerald,  bitterly  and  with  a 
sardonic  smile  of  incredulity. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  slowly  paced 
the  room,  meditating  for  full  a  minute. 
Then  he  suddenly  wheeled  round  on  the 
banker. 

"What  guarantee  have  we,"  he  demanded, 
"that  you  will  then  unionize  the  plant?" 

"I'm  quite  willing  to  underwrite  my  in- 
vestment," returned  Wilmington,  with  cool 
aplomb  that  showed  he  was  expecting  the 
question.  "How  would  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars suit  you  in  return  for  your  pledge  that 
there  will  be  no  trouble  for  at  least  one  year 
from  this  date?" 

The  banker  had  got  up  and  unlocked  the 
drawer  of  a  little  side-table.  He  held  a 
bundle  of  currency  in  his  hand. 

"There  now,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That's  in 
the  way  of  insurance  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  pay  the  amount  quite  cheer- 
fully.   Take  it,  and  use  it  as  you  like" — 


with  a  significant  smile.  "I  am  quite  in- 
different as  to  its  ultimate  disposal;  that's 
your  affair.  It  is  all  in  greenbacks,  issues 
of  a  dozen  different  banks,  this  for  my  own 
protection  as  well  as  yours.  And,  mark 
you,  I  am  prepared  to  play  the  game  to  the 
limit.  If  anyone  should  say  that  I  passed 
you  this  roll  tonight,  I  would  deny  it  point 
blank;  I  would  deny  it  to  your  own  face, 
Fitzgerald,  if  such  a  contingency  arose." 

The  roll  was  now  in  the  labor  leader's 
hands.  He  contemplated  it  for  a  moment, 
then  thrust  it  into  the  hip-pocket  of  his 
trousers,  a  soft  pad  for  the  revolver  he  was 
carrying.  Thereafter  looking  Wilmington 
squarely  in  the  face,  he  said: 

"The  point  will  be  settled  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  there  is  to  be  any  further 
move  for  an  immediate  strike  at  the  Sheldon 
works,  these  greenbacks  will  be  returned  in- 
tact. But  if  you  don't  hear  from  me  by  to- 
morrow night,  you  will  know  that  we  accept 
your  terms.     Here's  my  hand  on  that." 

The  two  men  clasped  hands. 

At  the  same  moment  the  eyes  of  the  China- 
man were  withdrawn  from  an  aperture  in 
the  wall  of  an  adjacent  closet.  This  closet 
opened  from  the  hall,  and  in  it  overcoats  and 
hats  were  hung.  Its  sides  were  of  unpol- 
ished redwood,  and  at  the  far  end  what 
looked  like  a  rather  defective  horizontal 
join  between  two  planks  was  in  reality  a 
neatly  contrived  slit  that  penetrated  both  the 
redwood  and  the  partition  beyond.  This 
peephole,  commanding  a  complete  view  of 
the  room,  was  unnoticeable  on  the  other 
side,  being  recessed  in  the  channeling  of  an 
elaborately  carved  oak  dado.  Through  the 
thin  dividing  woodwork  conversation  was 
quite  audible  except  when  voices  might 
happen  to  be  lowered. 

When  the  watchful  gaze  was  rclincjuished, 
a  waterproof,  all  dusty  from  disuse,  was 
swung  back  into  place,  completely  covering 
the  aperture.  Then  the  soft-winged  moth 
fluttered  to  his  own  particular  nest  at  the 
further  end  of  the  hall.  He  had  scarcely 
gained  his  accustomed  chair  when  the  buzzer 
sounded  summoning  him  to  his  master's 
presence. 

"Show  this  gentleman  out  by  the  way  you 
brought  him  here,"  directe<l  Wilmington. 
"(;oo(I  ni^ht,  Mr.  Fitzgerald." 

And  the  labor  leader  followe<l  the  re<l- 
knobbed  black  skull-cap  and  the  dangling 
glossy  pigtail  down  the  dimly  lighted  ser- 
vice staircase,  and  as  he  passed  through  thf 
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tUhtr  hi'low  acknowlcdKiHl  with  a  grudging 
IM^I  Ihr  Hllrnl  smilr  (»f  guileless  inanity. 
Till'  (liiiminan  niinMy  damhiTcd  back 
ligalri  fo  IiIh  lilllr  nwim,  ami,  producing  a 
lliiy  iMiftii*  of  ink  and  a  fine  camclVhair 
liriitili,  wan  liU!<y  for  a  few  minutes  deftly 
imhilhig  nrvi-rai  liUgree  like  designs  com- 
|ioutidrd  cif  Htroken  and  curves  and  dots  be- 
iiratli  the  boldly  letteml  date  on  a  page  of  a 
ulltn  diary.  Then  he  slippeil  the  diary  under 
hli  pillow,  divestml  himself  of  his  outer 
^aniiriiln.  and.  Mill  smiling,  turned  of!  the 
ll^lil  and  laid  him  down  to  celestial  slumber. 

CII.MTKR  XII 

Rl  INION 

^/^  )l'\t;  Sheldon  had  soon  come  to  under- 
siantl  the  anluous  nature  of  the  task  he 
\\m\  mM  himself — that  to  accumulate  Sioo 
in  H;»vings  iuit  of  his  scanty  weekly  wage 
wiuild  require  infinite  patience  and  rigid 
Holl  denial.  Tnlil  now  he  had  never  even 
faintly  reali/ini  the  magnitude  of  the  sum, 
whirli  a  brief  year  ago  he  would  have 
HiTibblinl  ilown  on  a  check  without  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  That  simple  addition 
eouKl  be  such  a  painfully  slow  and  laborious 
process  came  as  a  reminiscence  of  kinder- 
garten days  when  he  had  struggled  with  his 
lir^it  lesions  in  arithmetic.  But  by  adhering 
U\  Donald's  philosi^phy  of  counting  the 
pn^sent  as  the  vital  moment  and  allowing 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  he  had  put 
out  of  mind  the  sum  total  in  the  far  distance, 
and  could  therefore  experience  keen  satis- 
faction each  Saturday  afternoon  when  the 
little  bell  of  the  cash-register  would  tinkle 
even  but  once  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  times  on 
occasion. 

The  tirst  two  months  had  been  marked 
with  but  tarviy  progress,  for  Jimmy  had 
rrsolutelv  insisie^l  on  a  strict  reckonini;  with 
4V>nald.  and  the  payments  for  his  working 
clothes  had  also  to  l>e  completed.  Thereafter 
the  xH^ll-rin^ns:  had  l>een  a  little  more  livelv. 
Hut  still,  when  nK>m  and  Kxird.  laundrv, 

• 

night  sch^x>l  fees,  and  carfares  had  Kx^n 
provideii  for.  and  a  funher  sum  set  aside  for 
recreations,  such  as  a  t\xnl>all  game  or  a 
theater  or  a  m^xlest  picture  show  when 
funds  ran  low.  for  newspapers  and  an  occa- 
sional majiaj^ine.and  for  a  carefullv  restricted 
allowance  of  lol^acco.  there  was  but  slim 
pro\ision  left  lor  the  voracious  machine. 
By  Christmas  the  total  marked  up  in  small 


bright  red  letters  was  only  $14 — the  over- 
plus of  more  than  three  months*  earnings. 

After  that,  however,  with  debts  liquidated 
and  pay  increased  by  his  promotion  to  the 
molding  department,  slightly  more  rapid 
advancement  had  been  made.  By  the  end 
of  March  $53  had  been  registered.  It  was 
now  the  month  of  June,  and  the  figures  were 
at  last  well  up  in  the  eighties.  The  sound 
of  the  bell  had  come  to  have  for  Jimmy  a 
ring  of  sadness,  for  it  marked  the  steady  and 
inexorable  approach  of  the  day  when  he 
must  leave  the  rooftree  and  the  companion- 
ship to  which  he  had  become  so  fondly 
attached. 

For  Leslie  had  now  paved  the  way  for 
his  return  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  his 
father  had  been  so  far  placated  as  to  write 
expressing  his  willingness  to  accept  the  self- 
imposed  test  in  St.  Louis  as  a  guarantee  of 
future  good  conduct,  and  undertaking  to 
give  him  a  subordinate  position  in  the  plant 
that  would  enable  him  further  to  prove  the 
stability  of  his  good  resolutions.  This 
paternal  letter  had  touched  Jimmy's  pride 
to  the  quick,  and  he  might  have  sent  back 
a  swift  rejoinder  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  But  there  were  three  influences  that 
had  staved  his  hand. 

In  the  first  place  Donald  had  pointed  out 
that  his  father's  treatment,  if  cold  and  stem, 
was  simply  what  he  deserved.  Then  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  Norah  for  her  share  in  the 
Christmas  gifts  had  resulted  in  a  renewal 
of  correspondence,  contrite  on  Jimmy's 
part,  somewhat  distant  on  the  girl's  side,  but 
causing  a  yearning  in  his  breast  for  the  sun- 
shine of  her  presence,  for  a  clasp  of  her  hand, 
the  glint  of  her  laughing  blue  eyes,  her  music 
and  singing.  But  most  of  all  Leslie  had  to 
be  considered,  his  brave  good  sister,  the  one 
who  had  clung  to  him  through  all  his  per- 
versity, who  had  shed  bitter  tears  no  doubt 
but  had  never  stung  him  with  words  of  re- 
proach. And  Leslie  was  imploring  him  to 
come  home,  because  his  father,  she  said, 
really  neeiied  him.  and  it  would  require  <Hdy 
a  few  days  of  personal  contact  to  make  them 
again  the  best  of  friends. 

Ping !  ping !  ping !  It  was  Saturday  after- 
noi^n. 

•  What's  the  total  now,  s*>n?"  cried  Donald 
from  the  adjoining  nx^m. 

The  doors  of  both  apartments  were  open. 
and  the  young  fellows,  just  returned  from 
work,  were  changing  their  clothes. 
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"That  makes  $93,  old  chap.  I  don't 
know  whether  to  be  miserable  or  glad.  In 
another  two  or  three  weeks  I  should  be 
hitting  the  trail  for  California." 

Jimmy  had  been  for  some  time  expecting 
the  news;  his  sister's  letters  had  prepared 
him  for  it.  So  he  was  not  surprised  when  on 
the  following  Monday  evening,  returning 
from  work,  he  found  a  telegram  awaiting 
him  on  the  hall  table.  He  ripped  open  the 
envelope  and  read: 

"We  leave  tomorrow  e\*ening  by  (iolden  State 
Limited.  Will  stop  off  Saturday  and  Sunday  in 
St.  Louis.  Don't  trouble  to  meet  train.  Our  hotel 
will  be  the  Washington.     Leslie.'* 

"That's  great,"  said  Jimmy  to  himself. 
"Fits  in  splendidly.  Til  be  free  on  Saturday 
to  show  Leslie  around.    Dear  old  girl !" 

Next  day  he  secured  a  railway  folder,  and, 
finding  that  Tuesday's  Golden  State  Limited 
from  San  Francisco  was  due  to  arrive  in  St. 
Louis  on  Saturday  morning  at  7:55,  decided 
to  quit  work  at  the  factory  on  Thursday  night. 

"That  will  make  four  and  a  half  days  on 
my  time-card,  so  I'll  have  enough  pay  com- 
ing to  reach  the  sum-total  on  the  cash- 
register.  The  $100  will  just  about  square 
everything  here,  and  pay  transportation  and 
sleepers  to  California — I  don't  mind  going 
tourist  car  instead  of  standard  if  I  have  to 
cut  things  fine.  Friday  I'll  have  a  look 
through  my  trunks  in  storage,  and  spruce 
myself  up  a  bit  for  Leslie." 

On  Saturday  morning  Jimmy,  despite  the 
injunction  to  the  contrary,  was  at  the  Union 
Depot.  The  long  train  of  Pullman  cars 
rolled  in  on  time.  Leslie  threw  herself  into 
her  brother's  arms,  the  joy  of  her  heart 
shining  through  a  mist  of  tears  like  sunshine 
through  a  springtide  shower  of  rain.  Mr. 
Sheldon  shook  hands  cordially;  his  face 
wore  a  smile  that  was  pleased  although 
grimly  amused  as  well. 

"You're  looking  fit,  Jimmy,"  he  remarked. 
"Work  seems  to  have  agreed  with  you. 
You  must  have  put  on  twenty  pounds  since 
I  saw  you  last." 

"Oh,  but  Fm  as  hard  as  nails,"  he  replied, 
as  he  disengaged  the  traveling  bag  from  his 
father's  hands. 

"Don't  let  that  get  away  from  you," 
cautioned  Mr.  Sheldon.  "It's  full  of  impor- 
tant papers.  But  I  thought  you  worked  on 
Saturday  up  to  noon." 

"I  quit  last  Thursday  night,  dad." 

"Oh!"— with  just  a  slight  arching  of  the 
eyebrows. 


"You  see  I  have  completed  the  $100  I 
started  out  to  save." 

As  they  moved  toward  the  exit  of  the 
station,  a  kindly  arm  was  passed  across  his 
shoulders.  And  here  too  was  Leslie  pluck- 
ing at  his  disengaged  arm.  He  shot  at  her 
an  affectionate  glance. 

"My  word,  you  are  looking  pretty,  Leslie," 
he  said  in  an  undertone. 

"Compliments  are  taboo,"  she  replied, 
with  a  gratified  blush  all  the  same.  "If  you 
don't  accept  this  ruling,  I'll  be  telling  you 
that  you  look  ever  so  much  manlier  since 
you've  grown  a  mustache." 

Jimmy  passed  a  hand  over  the  new  fadal 
adornment. 

"Oh,  I  grew  that  to  save  time  in  shaving. 
Shall  I  get  it  off  now?" 

"That  will  be  for  somebody  else  to  decide," 
murmured  Leslie,  with  a  meaning  squeeze 
of  his  arm. 

They  were  standing  by  the  hotel  omnibus, 
into  which  the  travelers'  grips  had  been  be- 
stowed. Mr.  Sheldon  was  signaling  for  a 
taxicab. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  how's  Norah?"  asked 
Jimmy  with  assumed  nonchalance. 

"Fine  and  dandy,"  responded  Leslie. 
"Given  up  roaming  the  woods  and  climbing 
the  high  sierras  now  she  knows  that  you're 
to  be  at  home." 

"Come  along,  little  girl,"  interposed  her 
father.  "Jump  in,  Jimmy.  You'll  break- 
fast with  us." 

It  was  a  happy  morning  for  all  of  them. 
They  hired  an  automobile,  drove  leisurely 
amidst  the  beauties  of  Forest  Park,  and  then 
had  a  run  downtown  along  the  principal 
streets,  this  being  the  limit  of  Leslie's  sight- 
seeing desires.  They  got  back  to  their  fash- 
ionable uptown  hotel  about  two  o'clock  for 
luncheon.  During  the  drive  Leslie  and 
Jimmy  had  chatted  on  all  manner  of  inter- 
esting home  topics,  while  his  father  had  told 
him  a  good  deal  al)out  the  plant  and  about 
his  shipbuilding  plans.  He  was  on  his  way 
now  to  visit  the  big  shipyards  at  Philadelphia, 
Camden  and  Newport  News  so  that  he 
might  inspect  the  latest  equipment  in  actual 
operation  before  placing  orders  for  machin- 
ery. 

"As  you  are  footloose,"  he  had  said,  "I 
think  you  should  come  along,  Jimmy.  You 
will  have  the  chance  to  pick  up  some  ideas." 

The  prospect  was  a  pleasing  one,  but 
more  pleasing  still  was  the  unexpectedness 
of  such  an  invitation  when  he  had  been 
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looking  rather  for  a  series  of  stem  and  dis- 
dplinaiy  lectures. 

After  lunch  Mr.  Sheldon  had  another 
suggestion  to  make. 

"Take  the  machine,  Jimmy,  and  run 
down  and  bring  your  friend  Brodie  here;  I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  him." 

"And  he  is  looking  forward  to  meeting 
you,"  responded  Jimmy  with  alacrity,  and 
displaying  an  eagerness  on  Donald  *s  behalf 
which  the  facts  scarcely  justified.  "You'll 
like  him,  Leslie.    He's  a  man." 

Into  the  word  "man"  there  went  an  em- 
phasis that  carried  more  meaning  than  a 
dozen  superlatives. 

Donald  came,  and  by  his  quiet,  modest, 
resolute  demeanor  conquered.  Mr.  Sheldon 
surveyed  the  tall,  square-set,  stalwart  young 
man  with  the  appreciation  which  the  en- 
gineer instinctively  awards  to  physical 
strength.  Then,  though  there  lurked  a  half- 
shy  smile  upon  the  lips,  there  was  yet  greater 
strength  revealed  in  the  eyes,  in  the  jaw,  in 
the  very  poise  of  the  head,  serenely  but  im- 
consdou^y  self-confident. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Brodie,"  said 
Mr.  Sheldon,  with  a  cordial  handgrip. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I'm  pleased  indeed  to 
meet  Jimmy's  father." 

"Let  me  present  you  to  my  daughter. 
Leslie  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Brodie." 

Their  eyes  met;  in  Leslie's  there  was  a  soft 
glow  such  as  Donald  Brodie  had  never  seen 
in  woman's  eyes  before. 

"How  can  we  ever  thank  you?"  she  mur- 
mured; and  the  clasp  of  her  little  hand  sent 
a  thrill  through  Donald's  frame.  In  the 
intensity  of  her  repressed  emotion  she  re- 
tained his  hand. 

"Oh,  we're  going  to  forget  all  about  that. 
Miss  Sheldon,"  he  replied.  *'I  am  deeply 
attached  to  your  brother.  We  have  come  to 
be  like  Pylades  and  Orestes — inseparable 
chums." 

She  had  released  his  hand  now,  with  a 
final  grateful  pressure. 

"What  was  your  college,  Brodie?"  in- 
qiured  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  had  overheard  the 
classical  allusion  with  no  small  surprise.  "I 
myself  am  a  Lehigh  man." 

"I  didn't  go  to  collcf^e,  sir.  After  high 
school  I  went  through  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship as  a  mechanical  engineer.  But  I  have 
studied  nearly  all  my  life  in  my  leisure  hours, 
both  at  home  and  in  evening  classes.  My 
father  taught  me  that  habit  when  I  was  a 


child.  He  was  a  university  graduate  from 
Scodand,"  he  added  with  some  litde  pride 
in  his  smile. 

"A  good  school,"  concurred  Mr.  Sheldon. 

For  an  hour  or  so  they  all  chatted  on  va- 
rious themes.  Embarrassing  references  as  to 
how  Jimmy  had  come  into  Donald's  life 
were  by  tacit  assent  avoided.  But  Brodie 
drew  some  amusing  pictures  of  the  early 
days  at  the  pug-mill  and  of  Jimmy's  first 
speech  at  the  newsboys'  club. 

Mr.  Sheldon  had  relaxed;  he  had  laughed 
heartily — at  times  had  indulged  in  a  few 
quizzical  remarks  at  the  expense  of  the 
reformed  scapegrace  of  the  family.  Jimmy 
and  Leslie  had  been  as  happy  as  children  in 
their  renewed  companionship. 

At  last  Donald  rose  to  bring  his  call  to  a 
termination. 

**I  guess  I've  stayed  too  long,"  he  said 
diffidently. 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Mr.  Sheldon. 
"Please  be  seated  again  for  a  few  minutes. 
You  and  I  have  not  yet  got  down  to  brass 
tacks.  How  would  a  machinist's  job  suit 
you  in  my  works  at  San  Francisco?" 

Surprise  held  Donald  silent.  The  other 
misinterpreted  his  hesitation. 

"Oh,  it  will  lead  to  something  better, 
don't  be  afraid,"  he  went  on.  "I  do  not  see 
why  a  master-mechanic  like  you  should  not 
rapidly  qualify  as  foreman  in  one  of  the 
shops,  or  even  for  some  higher  executive 
appointment." 

"A  foreman's  place  in  such  a  big  plant  as 
yours  would  be  a  great  responsibility — a 
greater  responsibility  than  I  have  ever  had 
before." 

"But  you  are  not  the  man  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility, Mr.  Brodie,"  remarked  Leslie. 
"Responsibility  is  one  of  the  greatest  prizes 
in  life.  There  has  to  be  considered  not  only 
the  good  that  may  be  accomplished,  but  also 
the  splendid  discipline  to  the  man  himself 
who  exercises  it." 

The  oracular  utterance  tripped  smoothly 
from  the  young  girl's  tongue.  Brodie  looked 
at  her  in  dumb  amazement.  He  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  the  echo  of  words  which  he 
himself  had  on  some  previous  occasion  used. 
But  in  the  demure  glint  of  her  eyes  he  found 
no  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  Jimmy  was 
behind  his  back,  discreetly  invisible,  so  he 
failed  to  catch  the  grin  on  the  face  of  the 
industrious  midnight  compiler  of  "The 
Philosophy  of  Donald  Brodie." 

"I  know  it,  Miss  Sheldon,"  he  falterin| 
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replied.    Then  he  turned  again  to  her  father. 

'*For  myself  I  should  like  very  much  to 
go  to  San  Francisco.  But  I  must  consult 
my  mother.  Vm  afraid  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  for  her  to  part  from  all  her  old  posses- 
sions— ^from  all  her  kind  friends  and  neigh- 
bors." 

"That  is  easily  arranged.  You  can  send 
your  belongings  over  in  a  railroad  car.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  take  care  of  that  expense." 

"And  in  California,"  urged  Leslie,  as  if  in 
guileless  innocence  despite  her  mischievously 
merry  look,  "your  mother  will  find  her 
neighbors  just  the  same  as  in  St.  Louis — 
just  as  good  and  kind."  ^ 

Donald  held  his  breath;  he  had  never 
before  met  a  new  acquaintance  holding 
sentiments  so  closely  in  harmony  with  his 
own.  As  for  Jimmy,  he  had  retreated  to  a 
window,  his  handkerchief  stuffed  into  his 
mouth  in  a  desperate  effort  to  restrain  him- 
self from  laughing  aloud. 

"Well,  give  the  matter  a  night*s  thought, 
Brodie,"  said  Mr.  Sheldon,  rising  to  termi- 
nate the  interview.  "Our  compliments  to 
your  mother,  and  say  that  if  quite  conven- 
ient we  will  call  on  her  tomorrow  after- 
noon. Goodby  for  the  present.  You'll  stay 
to  dinner,  Jimmy?" 

"Not  tonight,  dad.  If  you  don*t  mind, 
Pm  going  to  be  present  at  the  Brodie  family 
council.  You  and  I  will  have  lots  of  dinners 
together,  for  I'm  going  to  pack  my  grip  for 
Philadelphia." 

"Just  as  you  say,  Jimmy.  Then  Leslie 
and  I  will  take  in  a  theater." 

Donald  was  now  bidding  her  goodby. 

"You  will  come  to  California,"  she  mur- 
mured, again  prolonging  her  hold  upon  his 
hand.  "For  my  brother's  sake  you'll  come," 
she  whispered,  just  above  her  breath,  so  that 
none  but  he  could  hear. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  be  where  Jimmy  is," 
he  answered.  "Good  day.  Miss  Sheldon." 
And  then  he  turned  away,  strangely  moved 
and  bewildered. 

"So  they  are  to  pay  me  a  visit  tomorrow 
afternoon,  are  they?"  remarked  Mrs.  Brodie, 
with  great  complacency.  "Til  have  to  get 
out  my  poplin.  It's  a  dress  I've  had,  Jim- 
my," she  went  on  to  explain,  "since  I  was 
married.  And  it's  as  good  as  new  even 
though  it  may  be  a  tritle  out  of  fashion.  I 
wear  it  only  on  state  occasions.  Donald 
keeps  it  packed  away  for  me  in  a  moth-proof 
chest  of  cedar  wood,  all  nicely  wrapped  in 


tissue-paper  and  with  sprays  of  sweet  laven- 
der." 

"/  keep  it!"  cried  Donald.  "Well,  I  like 
that,  mother." 

"Oh,  he's  more  concerned  about  my 
appearance  than  I  am  mysel',  Jimmy,"  she 
continued  with  undisturbed  equanimity. 
"And  we'll  have  out  the  silver  teapot  too. 
I  think  I'll  get  you  to  polish  it,  Donald,  with 
my  big  chamois  leather.  As  like  as  not 
Frieda  would  scratch  it  badly.  She's  never 
to  be  trusted  with  anything  particular." 

"And  what  about  the  California  project, 
Mrs.  Brodie?"  asked  Jimmy. 

"I'll  decide  about  that  tomorrow,"  she 
replied,  "after  I've  run  the  footrule  over  your 
father." 

Jimmy  smiled. 

"Good  old  Scottish  caution,  Mrs.  Brodie. 
Ca'  canny,  eh?" 

"Well,  it's  better  to  be  slow  than  sorry, 
my  mannie,"  she  briskly  retorted. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  tea  was  a  great 
success.  In  all  the  glory  of  her  pearl-gray 
poplin,  and  with  her  crown  of  beautiful 
white  hair,  Mrs.  Brodie  looked  the  picture 
of  some  ancient  dame  of  high  degree  taken 
from  an  old  colored  print  or  a  bit  of  Sevres 
porcelain.  Her  garments  exhaled  the  fra- 
grance of  sweet  lavender.  Over  her  shoulders 
was  a  fichu  of  old  point  lace,  caught  together 
at  the  throat  by  the  gold  pin  with  the  inset 
cairngorm  that  had  been  her  Christmas  gift 
from  San  Francisco. 

She  had  taken  to  Leslie  instantly,  for  the 
girl  had  drawn  her  into  a  comer,  put  her 
arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her  with 
the  whispered  words:  "Oh,  I  just  love  you 
already  for  all  you've  done.  You  have  been 
a  real  mother  to  our  Jimmy.  And  you  will 
come  to  California,  won't  you?" 

Mrs.  Brodie  had  almost  blurted  out  "yes" 
before  she  remembered  that  the  footrule  had 
still  to  be  applied  to  Mr.  Sheldon. 

He  was  affability  itself,  took  a  second  cup 
of  tea  and  bestowed  an  unmistakable  look  of 
respect  on  the  massive  antique  piece  of  silver 
from  which  it  was  dispensed,  and,  most  sur- 
prising thing  of  all  in  an  American,  professed 
to  like  the  decoction  good  and  strong  with 
rich  cream  to  give  perfection  to  generous 
body  and  fragrant  bouquet. 

"I've  no  patience  with  those  buddks." 
commented   Mrs.   Brodie  when  disc 
satisfied  on  this  point,  "who  put  t 
leaves  and  a  slice  of  lemon  in  a  o 
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water  and  make-believe  that  they're  enjoying 
it.  A  real  cup  of  tea  is  a  great  standby,  Mr. 
Sheldon,  when  you're  tired  or  your  nerves 
need  steadying." 

"Surely,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Sheldon,  cheer- 
fully, although  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the 
doctrine  was  rank  heresy  according  to  the 
popular  belief  to  which  he  had  been  trained. 

"It's  tea  that  today  makes  the  United 
States  of  America,  mother,"  remarked  Don- 
ald with  great  gravit}'. 

"Yes,  I'm  glad  to  find  that  they're  taking 
to  it  more  kindly  now  than  formerly,"  she 
condescendingly  answered. 

"Oh,  I  was  referring  to  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,"  grinned  young  Columbia. 

"I'll  pay  you  out  for  that,  my  laddie," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Brodie  tartly  amidst  the 
general  laughter.  "What  do  you  think  of 
a  son  who  would  affront  his  old  mother,  and 
before  company  too?"  she  asked  of  Leslie, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "Just  you  come 
upstairs,  my  dear,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  too,  if 
he  pleases.  I  want  to  show  you  Jimmy's 
room,  all  spick  and  span  and  kept  in  good 
order  as  contrasted  with  Donald's.  He's 
got  his  Encyclopedia  Britannica  fairly  lit- 
tered about  the  place." 

"Now,  mother,"  protested  Donald,  look- 
ing red  and  uncomfortable.  "You  know 
that's  a  libel.  Miss  Sheldon,  how  can  I  ever 
thank  you  for  such  a  Christmas  present?" 

"Well,  I'm  going  up  to  see  how  you 
use  it,"  she  replied  with  a  saucy  nod  of  her 
head. 

"Donald  and  Jimmy  will  remain  down 
here,"  announced  Mrs.  Brodie  decisively. 
And  the  young  men,  faintly  smiling,  resumed 
their  chairs. 

If  Jimmy  had  been  upstairs  he  would 
have  divined  the  delicate  intention  of  that 
visit  of  inspection.  Mr.  Sheldon  glanced  at 
his  son's  room;  he  noted  the  hooks  on  en- 
gineering, and  a  set  of  drawing  instruments 
on  a  side  table.  Leslie  was  looking  at  her 
own  picture  and  that  of  Xorah,  side  by  side 
on  a  chiffonnier.  But  Mrs.  Brodie  had 
touched  Mr.  Sheldon's  coat  sleeve,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  the  i)h()tograph  of 
himself  hung  upon  the  wall  beside  the  bed. 

"He  has  had  it  there  all  the  time,"  she 
said  in  an  undertone.  ^'The  laddie  has  such 
an  admiration  for  you.  His  dear  brave  old 
father — that's  how  he  is,  never  tired  of 
speaking  about  you." 

The  ironmaster  turned  and  gazed  out  of 


the  window.  Mrs.  Brodie  left  him  for 
Leslie's  side. 

"Twa  fine  bonnie  lassies,"  she  said,  glanc- 
ing at  the  twin  pictures  on  the  chiffonnier. 
"They've  been  a  real  comfort  to  Jimmy — 
a  real  touch  of  home.  And  now  we'll  be 
going  down  the  stair,  my  dear." 

"Not  till  I  have  seen  the  much  abused 
encyclopedia,"  laughed  Leslie. 

"Come  away  ben  then." 

And  together,  with  Mr.  Sheldon  following 
to  the  doorway,  they  sur\'eyed  Donald's 
room,  with  its  long  rows  of  bookshelves, 
one  in  particular  showing  an  imposing  array 
of  volumes  in  handsome  calfskin  bindings. 

"These  were  his  father's  college  prizes," 
explained  Mrs.  Brodie,  in  answer  to  a 
look  of  inquiry. 

On  the  center  table  were  pencils,  note- 
books and  other  studious  equipment,  also 
a  single  volume  of  the  encyclopedia,  open  at 
a  certain  page  with  a  paper-weight  to  keep 
the  place.  The  other  volumes  of  the  set 
were  in  their  proper  book-rack  near  at  hand. 

"I  agree  with  your  son,  Mrs.  Brodie," 
smiled  Leslie,  raising  a  reproving  finger. 
"A  libel— a  palpable  libel!" 

"Well,  it  was  my  turn  to  poke  a  wee  bit 
fun  at  him,"  she  replied  jauntily.  The 
approval  of  Donald's  den  manifested  on 
both  the  visitors'  faces  had  given  her  a  sense 
of  complete  motherly  satisfaction. 

The  automobile  had  rolled  away.  Jimmy 
accompanied  his  father  and  sister,  for  there 
was  a  dinner  party  with  an  old  friend  resi- 
dent in  St.  Louis  to  which  the  whole  family 
had  been  invited.  The  promise  had  been 
given  that  Donald  would  take  up  the  posi- 
tion offered  to  him  in  the  Sheldon  ironworks. 
Jimmy  had  shouted  ^'Hurrah.'"  Leslie's 
countenance  had  beamed  with  delight;  even 
Mr.  Sheldon  had  looked  gratified. 

Donald  and  his  mother  were  now  chatting 
bv  themselves. 

"A  fine  gentleman,"  she  remarked,  "and 
pleasant  spoken  too  when  he  likes.  But 
losh!  doesn't  he  look  stern." 

"Fighting  has  made  him  stern,  mother. 
But  he's  all  right.  See  how  his  daughter 
loves  him." 

*'0h,  she's  a  dear.  But  if  fighting  makes 
men  look  like  that  it's  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood of  Peace  I'm  going  to  join." 

For  a  minute  they  remained  silent. 
Then  he  drew  his  seat  a  little  closer  to 
her  side. 
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"You  are  really  glad  to  go  to  California?" 
he  asked. 

"It*s  realizing  my  heart's  desire,"  she 
answered.  "I  never  mentioned  it  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  unsettle  you,  Donald. 
But  ever  since  you  told  me  about  Riverside 
I  have  longed  to  hear  the  old  mission  bells. 
And  I  have  longed  to  shake  your  friend  Mr. 
Dana  by  the  hand.  It  was  too  bad  he 
couldn't  pay  his  promised  visit  in  the  fall. 
A  letter  was  but  a  poor  way  for  me  to  thank 
him.  I  want  to  visit  Bethlehem.  I  want 
to  hear  him  preach  a  sermon.  How  was 
it  he  described  his  chapel  service?" 

"  'A  hymn  to  cheer,  a  prayer  to  help,  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  for  the  stum- 
bling or  overburdened  brother  on  the  way' — 
I've  never  forgotten  it." 

"Just  what  the  church  should  give  us. 
Well,  Donald,  many  a  time  I've  reproached 
mysel'  for  having  been  ower  strict  and 
stem  wi'  you  before  you  went  away." 

"No,  no,  mother,"  he  interrupted.  "For 
you  to  blame  yourself  in  the  slightest  degree 
is  just  to  find  a  loving  excuse  for  me — an 
excuse  I  never,  never  deserved." 

"Oh,  I  don't  forget  my  severe  looks  and 
words  when  you  began  to  nm  wild — the 
regular  tongue-lashing  I  gave  you  the  very 
night  before  you  left." 

"Mother  dear,  you  mustn't  speak  like 
that.    Oh,  what  an  ungrateful  fellow  I  was !" 

"Often  and  often  I  chided  myself,  but 
long  since  have  I  come  to  thank  the  Lord 
for  everything   that   happened.     For   Mr. 


Dana  made  a  man  of  you,  Donald;  his  in- 
fluence was  needed  to  bring  you  once  and 
for  all  to  your  better  senses." 

"And  your  influence,  dear.  I  came  back 
to  you." 

"Yes,  a  better  man.  So  in  everything  I 
can  now  see  the  hand  of  Providence.  And 
it  makes  me  feel  that  what  we  call  sorrow 
and  tribulation  today  may  be  just  the  build- 
ing of  joy  for  tomorrow." 

"That's  the  thought  to  drive  away  the 
tears,"  exclaimed  Donald. 

"And  it's  by  thinking  in  this  way  that  we 
can  make  every  sorrow  turn  to  happiness. 
Now  about  California.  I  feel  instinctively 
that  there's  going  to  be  trouble  for  you 
there.  You  can  never  work  for  Mr.  Sheldon 
without  being  thrown  into  the  thick  of  a 
fight.  And  there  may  be  other  trouble  as 
well,  who  can  tell?" 

"Who  wants  to  worry  about  the  future 
anyhow?    It  is  unknown  and  unknowable." 

"My  own  view  precisely,  Donald.  So, 
when  we've  packed  our  wee  bit  treasures, 
not  for  their  value  but  just  because  they 
represent  the  treasures  of  memory,  we'll 
start  on  our  pilgrimage  with  happy  hearts — 
to  hear  the  dear  old  mission  chimes." 

"They  seem  now  to  be  calling  me  back  to 
California.  Listen — *Will  ye  —  no  —  come 
back — ^again?' "  And  it  needed  but  a  little 
imagination  for  the  measured  resonant 
intonation  he  gave  to  the  words  to  be 
transformed  into  the  appealing  pealing  of 
bells. 


(to  be  continued) 


Western  Personalities 


A  Concrete  Worker  in  Visions 


IF  at  the  proper  time  the  newspapers 
had  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  David 
Charles  Collier  had  built  a  railroad, 
ecjuipped  it,  and  started  cars  running 
over  it  all  "on  tick,"  as  the  saying  is, 
they  might  have  made  him  famous.  But 
the  newspapers,  nor  ver>'  few  people,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  knew  that  Collier  built 
the  Point  Loma  railroad  with  other  peo- 
ple's money.    And  the  railroad   was  only 


twelve  miles  long,  anyway,  and  soon  after 
it  was  built  Collier  sold  it  to  a  man  with 
plenty  of  money,  so  he  has  had  to  depend  on 
something  else  to  bring  him  fame. 

Some  people  have  said  that  he  should  be 
famous  as  "the  man  who  discovered  " 
Diego,"  but  some  poet  has  dedaiei' 
"San  Diego  is  very  old  in  histoxy 
young  in  destiny,"  and  in  searH 
I  find  that  Juan  Rodriguez  < 
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and  i.H  beginning  to  l>e  known  as  a  hot  rival 
of  the  King  of  Siam. 

So  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any  biogra- 
pher would  have  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
resting  (*ollier's  fame  on  any  one  particular 
achievement  of  his  short  but  eventful  life, 
and  let  him  stand  or  fall  as  director-general 
of  the  Panama-('alifornia  Kxposition,  to  be 
held  in  San  Diego  in  191 5. 

Truly,  C'oionel  I).  C.  Collier  is  a  remark- 
al>lc  character — tcxlay  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  character  in  California,  where 
tlie  WiMxls  are  supposed  to  l3e  full  of  them. 
\obcKly  need  worry  about  the  **Coloner* 
part  of  it.  Of  course,  he  isn't  a  real  colonel, 
lie  never  went  to  war  or  ran  a  hotel  in  his 
life-  -he*s  only  42  years  of  age,  anyhow. 
The  governor — oh,  well,  everybody  knows 
how  those  things  happen. 

Referring  to  a  history  of  San  Diego,  em- 
bodying the  lives  of  all  the  great  men  who 
could  command  the  price  of  admission,  we 
discover  that  Collier  was  born  in  a  Colorado 
mining  cam().  Name  of  same  not  given. 
Probably  just  plain  mining  camp,  without 
any  name. 

Having  come  to  man's  estate  without  dis- 
tinguishing himself  enough  to  even  get  a 
favorable  mention  in  this  story  of  his  own 
life,  our  hero  then  removed  to  Beaumont, 
Texas,  where  somebixly  had  started  an  oil 
e.xcitement  in  anticipation  of  his  coming. 
Here  he  |)romptly  fell  into  a  fortune.  Plac- 
ing this  fortune  in  his  inside  pocket,  just  as 
the  sluulcs  of  night  were  falling  fast  on  the 
oil  excitement  in  Beaumont,  Colonel  Collier 
loft  for  lA>uisiana.  where  he  left  the  same 
fortune  later  on. 

It  seems  that  he  entertained  a  notion  of 
starting  an  oil  excitement  on  his  own  hook. 
But  Louisiana  wasn't  the  right  place.  It 
lackinl  the  oil,  or  something. 

PvH^r  in  piK'ket  now,  but  rich  in  experience, 
he  next  cast  aU^ut  for  a  place  whore  nolnxly 
would  six^  him  or  hoar  of  him  again  for  a 
long  tinu\  San  Diogo  Si*emi\l  to  otTer  the 
best  opportunity,  and  ho  wont  there.  He 
arrivixl  v»no  bright  May  morning,  when  the 
birvls  wore  singing  ihoir  jvntul  lays.  Quickly 
si.'ing  up  tho  layout  ho  starlixl  that  s;imo 
ultornooii  tv>  cut  up  tho  surroumiing  country 
into  town  lots,  ^o\l  nO  to  an  allov,  ami  to  st4l 
tho  s^imo  at  fancy  prices, 

Chivk  fortune  \o.  :. 

Lot  mo  now  vloscribo  lVK>nol  C\^llior  to 
you  as  ho  is  tvxlay.  A  l»ig  man.  woighing 
more  than  two  hunvln\l  jKmnds:  big,  and 


virile  and  brim  full  of  energy,  and  yet  a 
dreamer.  Yes,  a  dreamer;  full  of  imagi- 
nation and  then  some.  A  poet — ^yes,  poet — 
brim  full  of  poetry.  Get  him  in  the  mood 
and  he'll  recite  it  by  the  yard.  And  spec- 
tacular !  Say,  he's  frightfully  spectacular  at 
times.  He's  so  spectacular  that  he's  dra- 
matic, even  theatrical. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  that  railroad  afore- 
mentioned, just  to  show  you  what  sort  of  a 
man  he  is.  He  had  laid  out  a  resort  townsite 
over  on  the  beach  of  False  Bay,  twelve  miles 
from  San  Diego  proper,  and  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  properly  he  had  built  for  himself  a 
bungaJow  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  long 
sweep  of  sandy  beach.  Then  he  went  to 
John  D.  Spreckels  and  asked  him  to  build 
a  railroad  to  the  new  townsite,     . 

"Couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing"  said 
John  D.     "  'Twouldn't  pay." 

"AU  right"  said  Colonel  Collier,  "I'll 
build  it  myself." 

He  got  his  rails  on  tick;  his  ties  on  tick, 
and  his  rolling  stock  on  tick,  giving  notes 
endorsed  by  San  Diego  banks.  And  he  paid 
for  the  labor  v^ith  promissory  notes,  endorsed 
by  himself. 

The  railroad  ran  from  San  Diego  right  to 
the  door  of  the  Collier  bungalow. 

Next  thing  Collier  did  was  to  begin  boost- 
ing business  for  that  railroad.  He  didn't 
do  anything  else  for  a  time.  And,  believe 
me,  he  worked  up  a  big  business.  He  got  it 
to  where  it  was  about  the  biggest  paying 
proposition  in  and  around  San  Diego. 

Then  John  D.  Spreckels  came  to  see 
Colonel  Collier. 

**Fine  day,  isn't  it?**  John  D.  asked  of 
Collier, 

**H — m.  yes,  all  days  are  fine  in  Cali- 
fornia" resj)onded  Collier,  not  forgetting  for 
one  instant  that  he  had  a  large  amount  of 
California  real  estate  for  sale. 

"Tm  pleased  to  hoar  you  say  that"  said 
John  D.  **I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
your  judgment  in  such  matters.  Colonel 
Collier."     \^Acconl  on  the  ''Coloner'). 

"Thank  you**  said  Colonel  C\illier,  drily. 

•*(>h.  bv  tho  wav.  now  that  vou — er — now 

mm  m 

that  vou  have  romindoii  mo  of  it.  did  vou — 
did  I  undorsianii  you  to  say  that  you  wanted 
to  soil  that  railnxivi  you  built  s^^mo  time  ago?" 

**Vou  vlid  not.** 

**But  vou — or — vou  wouM  sell  it?*' 

•I  would/* 

Plain-sjK>ken  s*.>rt  of  man,  this  Colonel 
Collier. 
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He  did.  John  D.  bought  it.  He  paid  con- 
siderably more  for  it  than  Colonel  Collier 
owed  for  it. 

That  just  shows  you  that  Colonel  Collier 
has  a  way  of  making  dreams  come  true. 

And  now  Tm  down  to  what  I  started  out 
to  say.  Colonel  Collier  is  not  the  man  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Panama- California 
Exposition.  Colonel  Collier  is  a  conceiver 
par  excellent  J  but  this  Panama- California  Ex- 
position conception  got  by  him.  However, 
after  it  had  been  conceived  the  people  of 
San  Diego  decided  that  Colonel  Collier  was 
the  only  man  who  could  carry  out  the  con- 
ception and  elected  him  director-general. 

You  know,  this  isn*t  going  to  be  just  a 
plain  exposition,  like  any  other  city  that 
could  raise  the  price  might  have.  Colonel 
Collier  wouldn't  stand  for  that  kind  of  an 
exposition.  This  is  going  to  be  an  exposition 
of  all  the  things  that  have  helped  to  make 
the  great  West — well,  that  have  helped  to 
make  it  the  great  West.  Things  are  going 
to  be  doing  at  this  exposition  that  will  typify 
everything  that  has  happened  in  the  great 
West  from  the  time  the  Forty-niners  ar- 
rived with  blisters  on  their  feet  and  bullet 
holes  in  their  skins,  right  down  to  the  time — 
well,  right  down  to  the  time  when  Colonel 
Collier  sold  that  railroad  to  John  D. 

That's  Colonel  Collier's  idea,  too.  No- 
body else  ever  would  have  thought  of  it. 

I  forgot  to  say,  at  the  proper  place,  that 
Colonel  Collier  always  wears  a  soft  shirt  and 
a  slouch  hat,  and  that  he  never  wears  sus- 
penders. He  is  one  of  the  best  single-handed 
entertainers  in  the  country.  He  could  have 
been  a  great  actor.  As  the  hero  in  a  melo- 
drama of  western  life — written  especially  for 
him — he  could  set  the  gallery  wild. 

WiNFIELD  HOGABOOM. 


A  Worshiper  of  Climate 

HALF  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  came  to 
the  train  to  see  him  off.  Up  to  the  last 
minute  the  doctor  protested.  He  main- 
tained that  the  patient  could  not  stand  the 
trip  across  the  continent,  that  he  would 
die  before  reaching  his  destination.  But 
the  sick  man  was  determined.  He  knew 
he  would  die  soon  if  he  stayed ;  if  he  survived 
the  trip,  there  mi^ht  be  a  chance.  So  he 
went. 

Gratitude  is  a  rare  virtue.     That's  what 
the  captain  of  industry  said  when  he  gave 


the  newsboy  a  quarter  for  returning  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  lost  securities.  But  Frank 
Wiggins  was  no  niggard.  When  Los  Angeles 
gave  him  back  his  life,  when  southern  Cali- 
fornia restored  his  health  after  he  had  lost 
it  in  Indiana,  he  did  not  pay  the  debt  with 
a  quarter.  All  of  his  strength  and  energy 
he  offered  to  wipe  out  the  obligation.  He 
built  an  altar  before  which  to  worship  Los 
Angeles  and  its  Climate.  For  twenty-five 
years  the  odor  of  his  incense  has  been  rising 
and  tilling  the  far  corners  of  the  land.  He 
was  sincere  in  his  devotion.  His  heart  and 
his  soul  were  in  the  work.  Therefore  Frank 
Wiggins — he  will  soon  celebrate  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the 
Los  Angeles  chamber  of  commerce — became 
the  most  effective,  the  most  successful 
booster  of  Climate  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

Some  men  boost  because  they  are  paid 
for  doing  so.  It  is  imfiraterial  to  them  under 
whose  colors  they  are  marching.  Of  this 
class  Frank  Wiggins  was  not.  With  his 
abiding  faith  in  Los  Angeles,  with  his 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  opportunities 
he  could  have  acc^uired  wealth  had  he  em- 
ployed his  talent  selfishly.  After  his  fame 
spread  he  had  many  offers  of  twice  the 
salary  for  half  the  work,  but  he  declined 
them  all.  No  mercenary  motive  kept  him 
in  the  harness.  Strong  in  the  knowledge  of 
what  Climate  had  done  for  him,  he  preached 
the  Los  Angeles  gospel  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  hear,  and  the  multitudes  listened. 

Few  men  not  aspirants  or  holders  of 
political  offices  are  as  well  known,  as  well 
remembered  as  Frank  Wiggins.  Personally 
known,  I  mean.  Whoever  has  seen  the  tall, 
spare  figure  of  the  chamber's  secretary,  the 
bushy  white  brows  above  the  twinkling 
eyes,  whoever  has  once  beheld  the  finest, 
most  magnificent  hirsute  exhibit  in  Los 
Angeles,  Frank  Wiggins'  record-breaking 
snowy  mustache,  as  startling  a  feature  of 
the  southern  California  landscape  as  the 
blossoming  oranges  at  the  foot  of  white 
peaks,  whosoever  has  bent  his  fascinated 
gaze  upon  this  facial  adornment,  will  never 
forget  the  owner,  will  recognize  him  any- 
where, instantly.  And  millions  have  seen 
the  flowing  sweep  of  this  exotic  mustache. 
From  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893  it 
has  been  on  exhibition  at  every  exposition. 
It  was  seen  in  front  of  the  Los  Angeles  ex- 
hibit at  Atlanta,  in  San  Francisco,  at 
Omaha,     Buffalo,     St.     Louis,     Portland 


ynnV  Wlirelns,  tor  Iw.'HIt  r 
am  the  mwit  oflwiiv 

Jumcstown.  ScatUc.  Atlantic  City  knows  it 
well.  At  innumerable  banquets  and  recep- 
tions its  luster  has  shone.  Presidents, 
giivcrnors  and  potentates  have  admired  it, 
and  to  manv  an  honest  farmer  it  has  been 
the  beacon  light  that  led  him  lo  the  Western 
shore. 

■rhi>uj;h  Frank  Wi^jjins  comes  from 
Indiana  where  his  forefathers  helped  to 
build  the  city  of  Richmond,  temperamen- 
tally he  is  from  Missouri.  He  wants  to  be 
shown,  and  he  believes  in  showing  other 
people.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  Los 
.Angeles  chamber  of  commerce  had  its 
h  ^rs  in  a  small  store  room  twentv- 


if  cllmale  in  thu  history  ot  ttiu  country 

five  feet  wide,  \Viggins  used  to  drive  about 
the  country  in  a  squeaky  buggy  gathering 
four- hundred -pound  pumpkins  and  giant 
squashes  with  which  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
rural  and  urban  tourists.  It  was  Wiggins 
who  originated  the  process  ot  preserving 
fresh  fruit  in  all  its  natural  colors  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  Wiggins  engineered  the 
first  orange  carnival  in  Chicago  twenty 
years  ago  when  the  police  reserves  had  to  be 
called  out  lo  hold  back  the  crowds  that  at- 
tempted vainly  to  gain  access  to  the  exhibit 
building  after  it  was  packed  to  the  doors. 
Wiggins  arranged  for  a  permanent  exhibit 
at  Atlantic  City  to  show  the  Eastern  summer 
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visitors  the  astounding  variety  of  California's 
products,  and  Wiggins  made  this  exhibit 
self-supporting  by  the  sale  of  the  Golden 
State's  wares. 

Thirty-two  hundred  names  are  upon  the 
membership  roll  of  the  Los  Angeles  chamber 
of  commerce.  Out  of  the  little  25x100  store 
room  has  grown  an  eight-story  office  building 
worthy  with  the  land  upon  which  it  stands, 
at  least  half  a  million  dollars.  Perhaps  you, 
wherever  you  may  live,  are  familiar  with  the 
back-biting,  the  wire-pulling  and  the  petty 
politics  of  your  own  civic  organization.  In 
the  Los  Angeles  chamber  of  commerce 
politics  is  tabooed.  Internal  dissension  is 
absent.  When  friction  develops,  Frank 
Wiggins  is  there  with  the  oil-can  of  (iood 
Will  to  ease  it.  He  is  an  artist  in  scenting 
trouble.  He  can  see  it  a  long  way  off,  and 
his  sincere  enthusiasm  in  the  good  cause, 
coupled  with  shrewdness  and  tact,  usually 
disperses  the  gathering  clouds. 

Wiggins'  work  has  been  effective  because 


of  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
approached  it.  It  has  brought  results  be- 
cause he  insisted  that  the  truth  was  good 
enough.  His  coimsel  was  always  against 
exaggeration  and  over-statement.  Always 
he  endeavored  to  be  accurate,  to  send  out 
conser\ative,  reliable  information  only.  But 
he  never  could  say  enough  good  words  about 
the  Climate. 

'*Los  Angeles  is  going  to  have  a  municipal 
newspaper.  For  heaven's  sake,  hasn't  the 
town  had  publicity  enough?*'  asked  the 
Springfield  Republican  recently,  and  the 
Chicago  Trihufic  added  dolefully:  "Will 
those  climate  boosters  of  Loze  Onglaze  ever 
give  us  a  rest  and  dry  up?*' 

So  long  as  Frank  Wiggins,  the  most 
picturesque  figure  in  the  community-promo- 
tion business  today,  continues  to  pay  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Los  Angeles  the  Trib- 
une's question  must  l^e  answered  in  the 
negative. 

WaLTKR  V.  WOEHLKE. 
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B\  Samuel  Edgerton 

Mine  eyes  I  lifted  to  the  well-known  scene, 
Then  on  the  grass,  beside  the  laml)ing-hook. 
Beside  the  watching  dog,  I  laid  the  Book 

And  rose  and  looked.    How  changed  the  wide  demesne 

Of  parching  range  appeared!    How  sweet  between 
The  wind's  harsh  notes  my  (luickened  hearing  took 
A  subtler  music,  till  despair  forsook 

My  soul,  and  life  again  was  pure  and  clean  I 

Methought  there  spoke  in  old  familiar  phrase 
I'he  voice  the  shepherd  heard  in  ancient  days: 
"I  change  nor  alter  'mid  the  shifting  ways 

Of  Time;  the  ages  llil,  hut  I  remain 
The  same  on  Sinai's  mount,  on  Powder's  plain. 
Or  in  the  rock-rimmed  Land  of  Little  Rain." 


UF  nl  the  bBi— a  crown  In  which  Ilnicl  del  CoronBilo 


The  Charm  of  Coronado 

Ih  Its  SiTrct  Climatic  or  Aquatic?    Does  It  Mean  a  Seven-Ring  Circus  o 
Tournaments,  or  Caravansary  Comforts?    Answer:    Both! 

By  Bertha  H.  Smith 


•'  ^^  '  "^HARM,"    says    canny    Maggie 
M  Wylie     in     Barrie's    delicious 

I  comedy,    "oh,    it's    a    kind    of 

^  IJoom  on  a  woman.      If  you 

^^       ^  have  it,  you  don't  need  to  have 

iiiiylhiiiK  else and  if  you  don't  have 

ii,  it  docs  not  much  matter  what  else  you 

<l.)  )lilVC." 

(  harm  is  as  rare  among  seaside  hotels  as 
ii  Im  among  women,  and  almost  as  precious. 
No  oihcr  word  sums  up  so  well  the  attributes 
iif  iloli'l  del  Coronado. 

■'/ji  belle  Coronado!"  exclaimed  Sarah 
ItiTiiliiinil,  as  her  automoliile  swept  into 
llu-  drivi'way  and  she  caught  glimpses  of  its 
wliitc  and  rtil  outlines  through  ihe  green 
of  palms  and  pines. 

"I'harmank"  she  repeated,  as  she  en- 
terwi  the  luxurious  yet  restful  lobby,  for  it 
was  here  she  stayed  during  her  engagement 
in  San  Diego,  and  here  she  celebrated  with  a 
lianiguel  her  two-hundredth  performance  in 

AmBTJCa. 


The  Hotel  del  Coronado  has  not  always 
been  charming.  It  began  life  as  rather  an 
ugly  duckling,  but  always  there  were  pos- 
sibilities. It  was  built  in  the  sorry  boom 
days  when  people  went  mad  and  paid  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  place  in  line  to  buy 
lots  in  Coronado.  There  was  almost  as 
desperate  a  rush  as  if  the  gates  of  paradise 
had  suddenly  been  thrown  open — gates  do 
wider  than  the  straight  and  narrow  way — 
and  (labriel  had  announced  through  a 
megaphone  "First  come,  firsl  served,  and 
ihe  deWl  take  the  hindmost." 

The  men  who  made  a  million  out  of  this 
rush  decided  to  spend  a  hundred  thousand 
of  it  for  a  hotel.  Before  the  hotel  was 
finished  they  had  spent  their  million,  for 
they  planned  royally  and  the  hotel  covers 
nearly  five  acres,  built  about  a  patio  half 
the  length  of  a  city  square.  But  there  they 
stopped.  They  left  the  lobby  with  its  tile 
floors  on  which  sportsmen  threw  down  their 
strings  of  fish  and  bags  of  game,  and  n 
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•Chammnirr'  wu  Sarah  Beriihantt's  cnnimi'iit  uht'ii  i< 
thii  ■Unimw  ol  while  B111I  tv>\  aiitllm':«  Ihruugli 

minced  pas!  with  lifted  skirts.  Yet  above 
these  tile  Boors  were  oak  pillars  and  paneling 
and  a  balcony  balustrade  that  would  grace 
an  English  palace. 

The  men  who  built  the  hotel  had  come  to 
Coronado  year  after  year  for  its  fishing  and 
its  bunting,  for  the  sailing  on  the  still  waters 
of  the  bay  to  the  east  of  it,  and  yachting 
on  the  open  sea  to  the  west.  And  for  these 
things  others  came  in  the  days  when  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado  was  the  only  fine  hole! 
on  the  southern  coast.  But  while  it  was  then 
as  now  a  mecca  to  outdoor  lovcr.s,  something 
was  lacking.  Women  brought  trunkfuls  of 
pretty  dotbes,  and  took  them  away  without 
unpacking  them.  All  they  needed  were  golf 
skirts  and  riding  dress  and  yachting  suits, 
tennis  rackets,  gulf  sticks  and  riding  crop.-i. 

In  its  middle  years  came  a  manager  who 
knew  what  was  amiss. 

"Let  us  furnish  the  lobby  and  the  loung- 
ing rooms  and  living  rooms"  he  said  to  the 
new  owner. 

"Why?"  asked  ihe  owner,  "\o  one  ever 
sits  there." 

"No"  said  the  manager.  '"I've  lived  here 
a  year  and  no  one  has  sal  Ibi-R-.  I  would 
not  want  to  sit  there  mysdf.'" 

The  furnishing  began,  with  rii-h  thick 
ripe-red  carpets,  and  great  ili-ep  inviting 
divans,  and  big  wide  alluring  armchairs. 
and  shaded  ornamental  lamps,  and  enough 
tables  and  taborcts   and   writing  desks  to 


give  everyone  the  pleasure  of  a  book 
or  a  cigar  or  a  friend,  present  or 
absent.  .\nd  along  the  corridor 
were  hung  some  pictures  by  real 
artists.  And  the  beautiful  circular 
ballroom  with  windows  overlooking 
the  sea — hitherto  a  bleak  place  to  be 
shunned  by  all  but  dancers — was 
transformed  by  the  furnishing  of  a 
broad  space  surrounding  ihe  danc- 
ing door  with  rugs  and  easy  chairs 
and  desks,  that  it  might  serve  as 
sun- room,  wriling-rrt()m,  reading- 
room,  loafmg-room  by  day;  and 
tt  hen  a  ball  is  on,  as  a  haven  of  rest 
for  the  dancers.  Never  wasschemed 
such  a  boon  to  poor  wall-flowers. 
Here  they  may  linger,  inconspicuous, 
pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  a  book 
or  a  letter  until  fate  brings  a  part- 
ner their  way. 
le  loiiifiit  ^"   '^"^  handsome   paneled  din- 

ing-room big  tables  were  replaced 
by  tables  for  two  or  four  or  half  a 
dozenj  where  small  parties  may  chat  cozily 
at  meals.  Here,  too,  arc  windows  facing  the 
sea,  which  one  glimpses  through  a  screen  of 
green  growing  things. 

With  these  changes  ihe  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado came  out  of  the  ugly  duckling  period, 
for  now  its  acres  of  garden  were  in  full 
maturity  of  tropical  beauly,  and  the  patio 
with  its  open  balconies  on  every  floor 
offered  a  delightful  retreat  t<)  one  who  grows 
weary  of  the  sea.  Here  the  sound  of  the 
waves  scarce  penetrates:  one  finds  in  rooms 
al  the  farther  side  of  the  patio  the  quiet  of 
die  countr>-,  with  the  faint  odors  of  the  gar- 
den to  counteract  the  salt  sea  smell. 

The  brand  of  air  offered  yim  to  breathe 
has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of 
Coronado.  It  is  a  special  iilend  of  warm 
golden  strands  from  the  desert  and  cool 
silver  strands  from  the  sea — a  dr\-  sea  air, 
and  not  the  moist  sticky  stirt  commonly 
served  on  the  coast.  It  varies  in  tempera- 
ture so  httle  through  the  year  that  one  finds 
Ihe  same  weight  of  blanket  on  the  bed 
winter  and  summer.  A  weather-man  with 
the  patience  of  the  ground-hog  of  the 
eastern  Februar)'  fable  testilies  to  an  average 
of  less  than  nine  days  in  the  year  when  the 
sun  fails  to  shine  for  at  least  an  hour,  and 
no  real  sea  lover  regrets  an  occasional  day 
when  ihe  gray  sea  monster  growls  and  shows 
his  while  leeth,  while  fishermen  like  l>est 
of  all  to  fight  for  their  prey  on  such  a  day. 


i^.  ^ 
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Through  these  years  of  change  the 
Country  Club  has  been  slowly  improving. 
The  golf  course  has  a  record  of  but  two  days 
in  five  years  when  play  was  impossible  and 
every  season  sees  a  contest  for  the  dub  cup. 
Midwinter  is  the  time  of  tournaments  for 
tennis  as  well  as  golf,  and  the  best  coast 
players  compete  every  year  for  trophies. 

But  the  sport  of  sports  at  the  Coronado 
County  Club  is  polo.  March  is  the  month 
of  polo,  and  the  tournaments  are  of  inter- 
national interest.  Already  some  real  live 
English  lords  have  been  attracted  by  fields 
pronounced  the  best  in  the  world,  with  ex- 
tensive stabling  to  match.  And  just  now 
the  club  is  angling  for  some  Indian  Rah- 
Rah-Rah-jahs,  for  the  playing  of  an  Indian 
polo  prince  is  the  last  word  to  be  said  for 
polo.  Always  in  connection  with  the  polo 
tournament  is  the  racing  of  polo  ponies  and 
galloways  over  the  club's  mile  track. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do — run  a  seven- 
ring  circus?"  asked  a  guest  one  day  on 
reluming  from  the  club  where  she  had  been 
watching  tennis  matches,  golf  contests,  a 
game  of  polo,  some  polo  races  and  gym- 
kana  events,  while  across  a  narrow  channel 
on  North  Island  an  aviator  was  practicing. 

One  who  does  not  care  for  these  things 
may  go  for  a  row  or  a  sail;  he  may  motor 
or  ride  far  down  the  sandy  beach,  which 
bends  Uke  a  crown  about  the  brow  of  the 
bay — a  crown  on  which  Hotel  del  Coronado 
is  the  central  gem;  and  if  he  please,  he  may 
ride    on    to    the    mainland,    which    offers 


mountain,  caflon  and  fruitful  valley  stretch- 
ing away  into  Mexico.  To  these  mountains 
hunters  go  for  quail  and  bobcat  and 
mountain  lion,  and  a  novelty  in  store  during 
the  coming  season  will  be  rabbit  drives  on 
North  Island,  where  the  rabbits  are  dev- 
astating a  forest  of  young  eucalyptus  trees. 

As  if  all  these  things  did  not  make  for 
gaiety  enough,  there  is  an  added  zest  to  the 
social  life  in  the  frequent  visits  of  warships 
to  the  harbor.  Coronado  is  a  favorite  place 
among  naval  officers,  as  well  as  the  army 
officers  stationed  at  Fort  Rosecrans.  The 
coming  of  a  commodore  or  an  admiral  is 
always  the  signal  for  a  grand  ball.  And  so 
through  the  season,  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally lengthening  until  it  now  begins  in 
November  and  lasts  well  on  to  May,  there 
are  balls  and  balls  gaiore,  and  the  women 
who  come  with  trunkfuls  of  pretty  clothes 
have  a  chance  to  wear  them  all  and  wish  for 
more.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
a  more  gorgeous  display  of  gowns  and  gems 
and  uniforms  than  that  in  the  corridor  and 
rotunda  of  Hotel  del  Coronado  in  the  season. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado  has  a  following  that 
fills  it  to  overflowing  season  after  season, 
despite  the  appearance  of  one  after  another 
of  fine  new  hotels  on  the  California  coast. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  borrow  the 
phrase  of  Maggie  Wylie's  brother,  and 
repeat  with  all  the  emphasis  of  his  Scotch 
burr  and  his  Scotch  devotion: 

"It  must  be  that  dahmned  char-r-rm." 


THE  MONTHS 

A  ROUND-UP  OF  STRAYS 
WORTH    CORRAUWG 


ju.st  iH'Vunrl 
in  fides      Ihe   «hir  of    in.iusirj-  and  the 
ln-a.1  of  j.rOKn.-«..  there  is  a  ujld 

(lUturheil,  On  tookini;  for  a  homc-siie,  we  usually 
allow  financial  regu  la  lions  lo  intlutnce  us  loo 
slii)ngly.  In  the  instamv  uf  the  hiinir  in  qurstion, 
the  owner  felt  the  tail  of  llit'  iialunkl.  uml  wunling 
to  live  dose  lo  the  green  thiiiKs.  w  planni-'l  lo  sellle 
in  a  wild  garden,  thai  hail  been  [ilantciJ  by  no  hu- 
man hand.  Native  trees  and  shrulis  that  Ricvir  on 
the  hilt^de  have  Iwen  cared  for  with  thiiught  and 
vif^lancc.  The  nKk.s  have  n-niairn-il  untouihed. 
and  the  houscartisliially  liuill  ajiiid  and  a!«iuL  iheni. 


The  paths  ar^  liilt  improved  natural  trails.  Sle|is 
have  lici-n  so  cons!  rue  led  over  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
land  as  li>  give  the  iilea  that  they  had  a]waj-s  been 
there.  The  Biraifcht  line  has  Ikvu  casi  out  of  the 
garden,  and  all  the  clenivnts  liased  upon  (he  curve. 
.Vature  made  her  best  things  in  i  urves,  and  why  is  il 
thai  so  niany  of  us  insist  u|)iin  this  "lirUT  Sinrn"  for 


wilderness  amid  ihe  t 
tree  bra tii  lies,  over  r 
hai-e  Ix'cn  skilfully  li 
been  dev{'lu|ieil  inl 


;t  o£  c 


o  that  the  priwjvet  ha.i 

iiista  table  wilil-f^nlen 

feature.    The  [lalhs  wind  aUiut  the  tjanlen  in  an 

aliandoneil  styk-,  while  edging  and  iHirilerini;  them 
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There  is  something  indescribable  in  the  jay  at  lom- 
cadeship  u4lh  ihe  growing  things  of  nature:  with 
those  elements  dial  surround  our  life,  those  ricmenis 
that  have  Icit  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  the 
greatest  of  magicians.  There  is  something  in  everj-- 
one  of  us  that  cries  out  toward  Mother  liarth;  a 
kinging  in  humiiniiy  to  beg  a  secret  from  the  won- 
ders of  the  Held.  It  is  not  a  feat  impossible  to 
gralify  thL^  ideal  in  the  fonn  of  an  acreage  where 
nature  has  first  ri^ht  and  man  comes  after.  We 
may  tear  our  home,  and  set  it  wide  atiekh  build  it 
ncluary,  about 
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Alluvial  soil.  The  simple  wild  violets  grow  in  yelktw 
profusion  in  contented  company  with  their  more 
cultivated  purple  brethren.  Clemalis  winds  up 
through  the  oak  branches,  and  swinging  o\er  to 
a  friendly  portal  of  the  house  forms  a  natural  bower 
where  binls  and  liees,  wilh  nothing  to  fear,  carry  on 
high  carnival. 

Among  the  rocks  are  the  purple  and  white  stars 
of  the  cyclomen.  for  that  is  their  home.  Maswve 
and  stately  arc  tlie  grouy>s  of  rhododendrons  secure 
in  their  native  soil.  an<i  in  sym|ialhy  with  the  wild 
note  in  Ihcir  surroundings.  Over  on  the  hilly  knoll 
an  ajnire  carpet  of  forget- me-nols  overspreads  the 
rocks,  while  springing  from  this  brilliant  mass  of 
color  is  a  stately  woodwardia.  Narcissus  never 
bloomed  loi'elicr  than  under  the  oaks.  The  prim- 
rose runs  along  the  uneven  borders  of  the  rocky 
paths.  The  ferns  feel  their  strength  in  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  their  ancestors  knew  before  them, 
and  hold  out  a  ii-elcomc  to  the  lalt  yellow  goldenrwl, 
which  thrives  in  such  good  company. 

A  wild  gar'len  within  city  limits  presents  few- 
problems,  and  fewer  disappointments.  All  of 
nature's  species  imjirovc  with  cultivation.  The 
pleasure  one  derives  from  a  trip  into  the  deeper 
wooils  and  glailes  afler  new  wild  flowers  is  as  great 
as  the  wonderful  result  one  meets  the  next  season, 
when  Ihey  bloom  in  finer  heahh  and  beauty.  .And 
one  of  the  grealesl  joys  of  the  wild  garden  is  thai 
anyone  can  have  it. 

June  may  lie  had  by  ihe  meanest  comer." 
To  the  owner  of  such  a  wild  nesl.  there  is  no  greater 
-■-■sure  than  the  time  spent  within  its  boundaries. 
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meant  lo  grow  there,  alxji-e  which  may  tOH-cr  native 
trees,  those  leafy  lianners  of  peace,  that  floal  above 
the  green  pavilions  of  nature's  own  construction. 

Real  rest  can  nev^er  come  in  the  city's  narrow 
cations  of  measured  stone  anil  brick;  but  content- 
ment is  ours  with  unhampered  nature.  How 
splendid  was  ihe  desire  of  old  Plato:  "thai  our 
youth  might  dwell  in  the  land  of  health,  amiil  fair 
sights  and  EtouniLi."  But  the  fair  sighls  <lo  not  seem 
to  spring  up  around  this  modern  life  of  ours,  as  they 
ha\-e  In  the  Old  World.  In  the  far  corners  of 
Europe,  nature  seems  lo  ha^-e  lain  a  gentler  hand  on 
ihe  contrivances  of  man.  The  lanes,  (he  winding 
roads,  fences  and  fields  and  chuith  spires  seemed  to 
have  combined  with  nature,  and  lo  have  brought  forth 
gentler,  more  beautiful  surroundings.  Although 
nature  in  the  Old  World  has  not  worked  atone  the 
effect  has  been  softer,  more  lovable.  Out  .American 
contrivanccsare  often  scars  that  jar  and  pain  the  very 
face  of  nature.  In  the  long-settled  spots  of  England, 
the  element  of  time  has  softened  the  human  note; 
and  nature,  not  sknv  lo  appreciate  such  accord, 
has   blended   into   perfect   harmony   her   soothing 


A  winding  path  tbat  liiads  to  blossoming  nooks 
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of  progress,  Ihat  we  niiiy  n-nx, 

choose  our  comrmles  from  ihi'                           piuht  n  ■-.iii,v.  n  iit.>   .m  -  nih     ■■■■<    ■\'-      "> 

progeny  of  Mother  I'^irlh.  ami  iinrpt  ht-r  lioumy,  ni'«JiriKhtness,ioloran<l  Ihe  smelt  <if  the  jsrain  —all 

10  free,  for  the  askinR.  (icliiitii;  li>  imlii  [lie  (licir  iijie  iimlMiiinchiess.  An  ohl- 

pkuc  a  s^ii'ipli-  un  :i  hot  [Kill,  or  Kri'l''le.   When  ihc 

Growing  Seeds       A  liny  .■ml.ryoni.  i.lam.|.aa...l  xiliililyis   i,Tf,^  1   Ihe  K™n  will  ,.,[.  or  .  nu  k  o[x;n 

^                     in    ii    w<T     ii,i.un>-«-akii    ia«-  viith  iiior,' .ir  l.^-s  m.W',     When  ihe  vUalily  is  clefec- 

World's  Needs       ..(  m'il.-s  if  n,-,-.!  I.,.,7,ra);..iii  ju-^I  Th.-  Ki''"ini;  .if  S.T.I  f.ir  .iiarl.vl  i-i  ii  ^n-M  imiustn- 

Mabel  II.  Winnrr.v    r,,,,,-  ,:,rr  }.y  oLl  iii..iIut  u;iiiin-  as  |X(,;  ilu-  Irailc  i>i  jjarflen  sonk  was  verj-  small,  iiml 

for  either  journey.     Il  is  as  if  lti.>  ■■'■"ii  "f  ll"' Aml.ian  in  farm  seeiis  m.msI. lcTal.lv  li-s.     Canleners  sjivnl 

Nighls  were  at  work  nhni  n,-  ,,b.  i-  ii  iti  iliv  ;:r..imii  Iheir  si-eil   from    yr.ir  l«   year,    in   .(Uanlilii-s   larp- 

and  the  younK  planl  springs  Unih  I..  .I.>  haille  "Uh  enough   I.)  <hi  ihi-ir  .iwn   jilaiiiini;.  aivl   wmctimes 

lUe.     But  what  kiiul<if^i  jiliiit  j- ii      uh.ii  »iH  I.,- iis  ini.lerl    willi    th.-ir    ii.nKhlKirs    t.ir    a    aillen-iuc    in 

hlossom— its  truti  :■    Willi  all  (tii- iii;ii;ii  -.-i.  .^r•■  hi  I].  vanrty,    SavinKsi'e.lslo>eil  was pmili. ally  unknown 

less  unless  we  have  l.iioun  ii.  arm-t.ir.  r..r  niaay,  in  ili,-  rnileil  Slates  al  ihal  lime,  ami  ihe  sti-ils  lluil 

many  yeare  or  obtain  it  rn>ni  s„ni,>une  wlnnIrK-..  wen>  S..M  wen.-  niijslly  sii-<l<  thai  hail  Utn  imported 
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from  Europe.  This  industry  has  s6  grown  and  im- 
proved in  later  years  that  Americans  can  ship  to 
Europe  seeds  of  a  better  quality,  and  sell  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  than  may  be  produced  and  sold  in  that 
country  even  with  their  cheap  labor. 

A  Philadelphia  merchant  in  1820  imported  three 
hundred  bushels  of  garden  peas  and  four  hundred 
pounds  of  onion  seed  and  let  it  be  known  broadcast 
that  he  had  received  ample  supply,  and  was  prepared 
to  fill  all  orders,  and  there  is  a  great  probability  that 
had  he  imported  more  they  would  have  been  left 
on  his  hands.  People  weren't  growing  seeds  then 
as  now,  there  were  no  great  truck  farms,  each  using 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  seeds;  the  farms  were  small 
and  the  farmer  would  have  considered  it  a  waste  of 
money  to  buy  seeds  when  he  could  grow  them  at 
home. 

Before  1862  there  were  only  forty-five  seed  mer- 
chants in  the  United  States;  now  there  are  over  a 
thousand  in  the  same  business.  At  first  they  grew 
seeds  on  their  own  land  under  their  own  personal 
supervision,  but  the  business  grew  and  other  farms 
were  rented,  and  farmers  agreed  to  grow  seed  for 
merchants  according  to  given  instructions,  planting 
stock  seed  furnished.  They  especially  grejv-  such 
seed  crops  as  com,  peas  and  beans,  which  could  be 
grown,  harvested  and  cleaned  ^ith  ordinary  farm 
methods  and  the  use  of  farm  machinery.  Many 
farmers  grew  vegetables  for  seed  because  they  were 
far  from  a  market  and  could  not  deliver  the  fresh 
article.  Selling  the  seed  then  was  a  much  cheaper 
method,  the  cost  of  handling  them  in  this  form  being 
so  much  cheapened  as  to  make  it  profitable.  The 
seeds  being  furnished  lessened  another  item  of  ex- 
pense. The  farmer  in  this  case  is  not  held  respon- 
sible for  quality  except  that  it  is  grown  from  stock 
furnished  and  is  kept  uncontaminated  by  other 
crops  while  growing,  or  being  harvested.  Ofttimes 
a  large  portion  of  fruit  or  vegetable  crops  planted 
for  market  Ixi'comes  over-ripe  before  it  can  l)e  shipped 
and  is  then  used  for  seed,  and  vice  versa,  fields 
planted  for  seed  are  marketed  as  fruit.  Canneries 
often  have  crops  that  mature  too  quickly,  and  the 
only  available  use  for  them  is  to  market  them  as 
seed.  It  has  sometimes  been  found  profitable  for 
these  canneries  to  clean  and  sell  seeds  from  waste 
material  of  such  crops  as  squash  and  tomatoes, 
which  were  grown  and  used  for  canning.  These 
seeds  are  all  as  good  as  general  stock  seed  but  cannot 
be  counted  on  to  produce  excellent  results. 

The  major  portion  of  flower  and  small  vegetable 
seeds  grown  in  America  such  as  lettuce  and  onion 
are  grown  on  large  farms  in  California.  It  is  said 
that  nearly  six  thousand  acres  arc  planted  here 
annually,  one  large  firm  controlling  four  thousand 
acres  of  this  amount.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  firms 
in  the  United  States,  probably  of  the  world,  being 
surpassed  only  by  one  in  Germany.  The  greatness 
of  the  seed-growing  business  is  shown  when  it  is  told 
that  a  single  firm  uses  buildings  for  storing  and 
cleaning  seeds  whose  combined  floor  space  covers 
an  area  of  eighteen  acres. 

The   long  seasons  of  California  are  especially 


adapted  for  seed-growing,  allowing  an  earlier 
planting  and  longer  period  of  uninterrupted  growth, 
thus  giving  fullest  development  and  pro<lucing  large 
seeds  full  of  vigor  and  fertility.  The  large  seeds 
contain  more  food  for  the  embryo  and  produce  a 
larger  and  better  plant,  one  that  is  more  able  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  fungi  and  insects  than  the 
plant  from  the  small  seed. 

More  and  more  is  the  farmer  of  today  growing  to 
realize  that  his  wealth  is  gauged  by  the  variety  and 
quality  of  the  seed  he  purchases.  He^no  longer 
plants  seed  believed  to  be  of  the  right  strain,  and 
supposed  to  be  full  of  vitality.  He  plants  seeds  that 
he  knows  to  be  right  and  that  he  knows  will  grow, 
and  thanks  to  Uncle  Sam's  helping  hand  he  is  able 
to  gauge  this  to  a  nicety. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  this 
matter  well  in  hand,  going  into  all  its  branches 
minutely,  building  large  seed-testers  and  putting 
the  results  of  its  experimenting  before  the  eye  of  the 
farmer  in  bulletins  and  reports.  Most  of  the  big 
seed  concerns  now  test  all  seed,  and  by  constant 
experimental  work  strive  to  bring  their  seeds  up  to  a 
varietal  standard.  The  seeds  must  be  true  to  strain, 
they  must  be  fertile,  and  they  must  be  clean  and  free  * 
from  rubbish  and  admixture  with  other  seeds.  \ 
sample  of  seed  to  \ye  tested  is  first  thoroughly  sieved 
to  allow  the  escape  of  other  seeds,  then  with  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass  the  remaining  sample  is  freed 
from  all  small  particles  escaping  the  sieve.  It  is 
then  weighed  and  the  weight  compared  with  the 
original  amount  taken,  and  is  expressed  in  a  per- 
centage. The  other  seeds  present  may  be  from 
other  farm  crops,  and  it  is  well  to  know  the  variety 
of  each  as  they  have  a  certain  value,  or  they  may  be 
weeds  which  are  worse  than  useless.  The  quantity 
of  other  seeds  in  a  sample  is  also  represented  by  a 
percentage,  and  the  rubbish  containing  non-living 
material  such  as  dust,  dirt,  sand,  chafT  and  broken 
seeds  represent  the  rest  of  the  i)er  cent.  This  last  is 
harmless  when  thrown  on  the  ground;  still  it  repre' 
sents  bulk  and  weight,  and  the  farmer  pays  for  it  at 
seed  rates. 

The  vitality  of  each  seed  crop  is  determined  before 
it  is  finally  shipped.  An  average  sample  is  planted 
in  a  glass-testing  house,  and  if  eighty-five  per  cent 
germinate  the  standard  is  attained.  Of  course  some 
of  the  seeds  germinate  quicker  than  others,  but  they 
are  all  counted  and  an  average  of  the  whole  sample 
is  made. 

The  most  imj)ortant  factor  in  determining  the  real 
value  of  a  seed  is  its  purity  and  evenness  of  varietal 
character.  Man  may  control  its  (ondilions  of 
growth,  but  the  long  line  of  ancestors  of  each  deter- 
mine just  the  sort  of  plant  that  will  grow.  It  is  good 
to  have  seeds  full  of  fertility,  but  if  only  sixty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  germinate  true  to  variety,  the 
remainder  not  germinating,  it  is  better  than  a  ninety 
per  cent  development  of  a  medley  growth. 

So  the  obvious  moral  would  he,  don't  grow  your 
own  seed.  Buy  it  of  a  skilled  seedsman,  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  his  work,  who  has  everything 
favorable  for  growing  the  best  seed  that  can  be 
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o  knows  the  antresiry  of  his  seed 
far  y^xt  back  uid  knows  just  what  it  will  do  under 
"  y  the  seed  of  a  specialist  and 
it  with  the  skill  of  a  specialist. 
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"Yes"  said  my  host,  on 
bii  comfortable  veranda  high 
of  Livennore  above  the  beautiful  Amador 
valley,  "the  names  of  many  of 
these  places  were  dificrenl  whtn 
my  people  first  came  here  lo 
on,  for  instance,  was  Alisal,  much 
{inttkr,  to  mr  way  of  thinking,  than  its  present 
nine.  And  Livermore  was  Posetas,  from  the  Span- 
Ui  wmd  pcMO,  meaning  well.  The  place  is  full  of 
«dki.  Did  you  ewr  bear  the  story  of  Livennore?" 
be  atked,  ■•  he  tilted  back  in  his  chair  and  pushed 
back  Ui  braad-brimmed  panama  for  relief  from  the 
heat  lb  my  reply  thai  I  had  not,  but  would  con- 
ddn  It  a  favor  were  the  story  granted  me,  he  con- 
tfaned:  "Llventiare  never  wanted  the  name 
"jmngH  1  Mn  a  foreigner*  he  used  to  say.  'Why 
■hoqld  tlKj  call  the  countrj-  after  me?  The  name 
it  bean  fa  the  appropriate  one  and  should  stay  with 
It,'  But  U*  folkiwecs  kept  agitating  the  question, 
and  fioaftjr  wnt  on  to  VVashingion,  and  had  a  poM- 
offica  Kt  up  uitder  that  name,  and  by  (hat  it  has  been 
.caUed  ever  rince. 

"Ummme  was  a  midshipman  on  a  British  man- 
Of-mr  that  iiiled  into  San  Francisco  bay.  .\s  he 
walked  about  the  ship  he  could  plainly  see  a  new 
actlftqr  amotig  the  crew,  due,  he  told  himself,  to  the 
Bovel^  of  hiding  in  a  foreign  town.  Often  he 
WOold  heai  the  crew  talking  of  dancing  and  of  girls 
aodcfaUgtime.  This  imeresicd  him  but  little,  as 
ht  Mldom  attended  a  dance,  and  his  dislike  for  girls 


was  a  standing  joke  among  the  officers  on  boafd. 
In  the  cabin  that  evening  he  heard  the  coming  eveiit 
discussed  in  full,  and  was  even  asked  to  join  in  the 
merry-making.  A  reply  so  uncomplimentary  la 
girls  as  his  is  better  left  untold. 

"Just  why  Livermore  attended  that  dance  he 
never  knew.  He  was  as  much  surprised  aa  the 
others  to  bud  himself  there.  As  he  mingled  with 
the  onlookers,  and  gazed  indifferently  at  the  meny 
thioi^,  his  mind  wandered  back  a  number  of  ycata 
to  a  certain  English  town  he  had  once  called  home. 
Plainly  he  could  see  his  old  friends  and  companioDB, 
and  he  remembered  with  satisfaction  how  popular 
he  had  Ijeen.  He  could  even  hear  gay  music  and  tee 
bright  colors  flitting  about  him,  hardly  realizing  that 
these  were  the  gaudy  costumes  of  dark  Spanish  girls. 
Then  again,  as  often  before,  he  saw  a  dark-eyed 
pri  who  had  flitted  through  his  life,  and  had  seemed 
lo  ruin  it.  More  plainly  he  saw  her  than  ever  before. 
How  Ijeautiful  she  was!  How  those  dark  eyes 
flashed,  how  exquisite  were  those  rosy  cheeks, 
flushed  with  dancing!  What  could  describe  mich 
a  beautiful  figure,  such  a  mu^cal  taughl  Yet  she 
seemed  changed,  more  enchanting,  mora  life-like 
than  ever  before.  He  could  see  her  approach,  iiear 
her  laugh,  and  even  see  the  glitter  of  her  gorgeous 
jewels.  Was  this  a  dream,  a  mere  mental  illusion 
which  would  vanish  as  quickly  as  it  had  appeared? 
But  no.  she  was  real,  she  was  approaching  him,  and 
on  the  arm  of  an  English  oSicer. 

"As  ihc  Englishmen  returned  to  their  sMp  that 
night  they  laughed  often  at  the  succeia  of  their  joke, 
for  ihey  surely  had  succeeded  well.  Livermore,  the 
woman-hater,  had  plainly  stumbled  Liefote  tbrii 
Spanish  beauty,  and  certainly,  on  hii  return,  would 
be  the  cause  of  much  laughter. 

"The  new  morning  the  officers  and  crew  kxiked 
in  vain  (or  their  gallant  midshipman.     He  had  conv 
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over  here  to  Livermore  horseback.  The  g^l  fol- 
lowed, and  met  him  near  Niles,  where  they  were 
quietly  married  amid  the  lover-loving  Spaniards  who 
at  the  same  time  knew  everything  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  dashing  British  officer  and  his  dark-eyed  bride. 
So  taciturn  were  they  in  the  presence  of  all  inquirers 
that  at  the  end  of  a  week's  anchor  during  which 
constant  searches  were  made  for  the  missing  officer, 
the  ship  sailed  back  to  England  with  his  whereabouts 
unknown. 

"The  bride  was  not  only  a  great  beauty,  but  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  father  whose  lands  became 
her  inheritance.  To  her  husband's  management 
she  confided  them,  and  found  herself  at  the  close  of 
a  dozen  years  the  owner  of  an  estate  many  times  the 
original  in  value. 

"One  day  about  this  time  her  husband  heard  of 
the  arrival  in  port  of  his  former  captain,  now  an 
admiral.  He  presented  himself  for  recognition,  but 
met  only  an  unknowing  stare.  He  then  declared 
his  identity,  to  hear,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  his 
old  commander's  furious  ejaculation: 

"*To  the  irons  with  you!' 

"However,  the  hot-tempered  admiral's  wrath 
diminished  as  Livermore  calmly  reminded  him  that 
his  power  over  him  had  long  ago  ceased — that  the 
stars  and  stripes  protected  him.  Reduced  to  calmer 
mood,  the  admiral  listened  to  his  story  with 
gradually  increasing  interest  till,  at  its  close,  he 
found  himself  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  truant 
narrator,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to  visit  him  on 
his  ranch. 

"Livermore  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  to  help 
him  out  in  his  preparations  for  the  entertaiiunent. 
I  gathered  together  two  dozen  vaquerosy  and  runners 
were  sent  to  San  Jose,  to  Santa  Clara,  Los  Gatos, 
Gilroy,  Martinez,  Port  Costa.  The  whole  country 
was  camped  here  for  a  week  and  such  feasting,  such 
dancing,  such  barbecues,  horse-radng,  riding  con- 
tests, shooting  matches,  you  never  have  seen — you 
never  will  see.  They  don't  belong  to  these  times. 
They're  of  those  early  Calif ornian  days  that  ha\'e 
passed  away  from  all  except  the  memory  of  those 
who  lived  through  them.  Well,  the  admiral  had  the 
finest  time  he  ever  had  in  all  his  life,  and  back  in 
England,  for  months  to  come,  he  entertained  his 
dinner  guests  with  stories  of  that  week.  Whenever 
his  eye  took  a  faraway  look  his  friends  knew  he  was 
going  over  in  memory  some  part  of  those  eventful 
days  down  here  in  the  valley,  but  they  never  did 
know  just  how  strongly,  faithful  British  subject 
though  he  was,  he  longed  for  another  taste  of  that 
breezy  ^^*estem  life  nor  how  deeply  he  treasured  his 
recollections  of  California." 


"Away  Down  East" 

Oh,  lucky  California,  beneath  your  summer  sky ! 
We  stand  on  stormy  snow-banks  here,  and  cast  a 

wistful  eye 
On  you,  who  gaily  taunt  us  with  our  winter  load  of 

cares: 
It  saddens  us  to  see  you  putting  on  so  many  airs. 
Now,  wouldn't  it  be  kinder  to  forego  that  boastful 

strain 
Till  our  blizzard  season's  over,  and  our  robins  nest 

again? 
We  know  our  climate's  beastly,  and  our  woes  are 

but  increased 
By  having  you  crow  over  us, 

Away 
Down 
Blast. 

When  Boreas  howls  around  us  till  the  very  houses 

shake. 
And  colds  and  grippe  and  rheumatiz  our  lives  a 

torment  make, 
When  the  mercury  goes  sliding  down  to  ten  degrees 

below — 
A  place  where  good  thermometers  should  never, 

never  go — 
D'you   think   it's   comforting  to  hear  about   your 

early  peas. 
Your  violets  and  roses,  and  your  balmy  summer 

breeze? 
And  is  it  quite  considerate,  to  say  the  very  least. 
To  brag  to  poor  unfortunates 

Away 
Down 
East? 

When  all  our  fortitude  we  need,  to  grin  and  bear 

our  lot, 
It  only  makes  it  worse  to  think  of  what  we  haven't 

got: 
(A  similar  idea's  expressed  in  what  the  poet  sings — 
**A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 

things.") 
To  hit  a  fellow  when  he's  down  is  reckoned  as  a  sin; 
We're  glad  to  know  you're  happy,  but  you  needn't 

rub  it  in. 
We're  quite  aware  the  lion's  share  b  yours  at  Nature's 

feast; 
Then  spare  the  feelings  of  your  friends 

Away 
Down 
East. 

CORINNE  ROCKWXLL  Sw.\IN. 
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While    a    party    of    us    were 
''Talking-  camped  in  the  pine  forests  of 

StUIDDS"  of       ^^  Cascade  mountains,  on  the 

,    ^  J.  Pacific  Coast,  we  found,  while 

the  Indians   tramping    through    the    wilds, 

a  <leserted  "postofifice"  of  the 

Indians.    We  callefl  it  a  '^postofTire"  because  we 

could  think  of  no  better  name.    It  was  a  high  pine 

snag  or  stump  from  which  the  tree  had  f)een  broken 

by  a  se\Tre  storm.     On  one  side  of  the  sti^np  and 

about  six  feet  from  the  ground   was  a  large  hole, 

a  sort  of  hollowed-out  shelf,  protectefi  and  sheltered 

from  the  rain  and  snow  by  an  oxTrhanging  knot. 

The  stump  and  the  big  knot-hole  woul.l  not  have 
attracted  our  notice,  for  there  were  hundreds  of  such 
stumps  in  the  forests  through  which  we  passed;  but 
it  was  the  contents  of  the  hollowed-out  shelf  that 
demanded  our  attention.  It  was  partially  tilled 
with  an  assortment  of  small  6at  stones  and  fragments 
of  bark  Umg  ago  decayed.  We  knew  that  the  stones 
could  not  have  been  placed  in  the  hole  by  animals  or 
birds.  They  were  placed  there  by  the  sa\*age  red 
man  who  formerly  nileri  supreme  in  those  forest  soli- 
tudes. After  examining  a  few  of  the  pebbles  we 
^i-ere  convinced  that  this  was  a  **tae-tae-mux-mux," 
or  "talking-stump,"  of  several  western  tribes,  pos- 
sibly of  the  Modocs,  Klamaths  and  Nez  Perces. 

The  "talking  stones'*  were  mostly  flat,  none  of 
them  larger  than  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  and  were 
of  three  colors,  blue,  white  and  red,  these  being  the 
natural  colors  of  the  stones.  Though  the  stones 
had  been  lying  in  the  dead  stump  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  or  since  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars  and  the 
banishment  of  the  tribes,  the  peculiar  inscriptions, 
deeply  carved  by  some  sharp  instrument,  were  still 
traceable  on  some  of  them.  On  one  of  the  re<l  stones 
was  inscribed  the  crude  figure  of  a  bow  and  arrow. 
This  was  evidently  a  message  of  war,  though  whether 
it  was  a  challenge  or  merely  the  report  of  a  battle  we 
could  only  guess.  A  message  of  the  same  character 
was  inscribed  upon  another  red  stone,  this  one  being 
a  rough  outline  of  a  quiver  of  armws. 

There  ^-ere  several  blue  stones,  but  on  most  of 
these  the  inscriptions  were  so  crudely  drawn  or  so 
nearly  defaced  that  we  were  unable  to  trace  them. 
One,  luwever,  was  a  picture  of  a  bin!  with  a  \-er>' 
long  neck,  evidently  meant  for  a  wild  goose.  .-\n- 
oiher  represented  a  four-f(X)tc<l  animal,  and  since 
it  had  horns  and  a  ver>'  short  tail  we  concluded  it 
was  intende<l  to  be  a  picture  of  a  deer.  Still  another 
bore  a  ver>'  good  drawing  of  a  fish. 

A  {peculiar  characteristic  of  the  stones,  in  the 
matter  of  classification  as  to  their  color  and  the 
messages  they  bore,  attracted  our  attention  at  once. 
The  red  stones  all  carried  mfssaKi***  of  war,  this 
being  evirlcnt  from  the  fart  that  thr  inscriptions 
represented  bows,  arrows  anrl  spears.  The  blue 
stones  told  of  "plenty,"'  brinKitiK  information  con- 
cerning an  abumlancc  rjf  wild  j^ame,  of  ^ccse,  dt*or 
and  salmon.  .\n«i  tlie  wliite  stones  I  Mire  messages 
of  peace.  The  insrrijxions  on  thes<-  T>Tre  more 
difficult  to  trace  than  tlial  of  the  l»lue  or  red  |>ehl)les, 
but  on  one  wc  made  out  the  dim  out  line  -jf  an  ear  <if 


maize  or  Indian-corn,  and  on  another  the  rough 
sketch  of  a  flower  of  four  petals,  representing  a 
dog^'ood  blossom  or  a  wild  poppy. 

The  pieces  of  bark  on  which  messages  had  been 
carried  were  so  badly  decayed  that  they  crumbled 
to  dust  at  our  touch  and  we  were  unable  to  learn  the 
nature  of  their  inscriptions.  The  trails,  too,  which 
formerly  led  to  this  **lalking-stump*'  from  \*arious 
directions,  and  over  which  the  swift  Indian  runners 
came,  bringing  tidings  of  war,  plenty  or  peace  from 
distant  tribes,  or  l^earing  away  messages  of  the 
same  character  for  the  chiefs  and  "head  men"  to 
ponder  owt  as  they  sat  in  council  around  the  camp- 
t'lre,  were  long  since  abandoned  and  grown  over 
with  matted  chaparral  and  manzanita.  The  stump 
itself  was  Ixadly  decaye<l  and  would  hav'e  crumbled 
but  for  the  great  amount  of  black  pitch  it  con- 
tained; and  it  \^*as  all  but  hidden  by  the  smaller 
trees  that  had  grown  up  and  entwined  it. 

But  we  had  seen  enough  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  messages  were  exchanged  betTK*een 
the  Indian  tril>es,  and  between  individuals  of  tribes 
during  the  days  of  Indian  rule  and  Indian  supremacy 
on  the  .\merican  continent.  This  old  pine  stump 
was  the  "postolTu^"  for  three  or  four  tribes.  It  was 
the  medium  through  which  the  chiefs  of  neighboring 
or  e\'en  of  distant  tribes  talked  to  each  other. 
Though  their  spoken  language  differed,  the  language 
engraved  was  so  simple  that  all  could  understand  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  men  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians  that  the 
"talking-stumjis"  were  use<l  principally  during 
times  of  peace;  or  at  least  were  not  emplo\'ed  to 
con\*ey  challenges  or  important  declarations  of  war. 
The  stones  deposited  in  them,  as  indicated  by  the 
contents  of  this  one,  told  of  war,  but  they  vfcn  what 
we  would  call  "news  from  the  front";  merely  mes- 
sages from  one  chief  to  another  telling  of  a  battle 
between  neighboring  trilxrs. 

The  runners  sclecie<l  by  the  chiefs  to  cany  the 
"talking  stones"  possessed  remarkable  endurance 
ami  si)eed.  It  was  a  mark  of  <listinction  for  them  to 
be  chosen  for  this  work.  Unless  the  tribes  were 
engage<i  in  bitter  war  these  runners  were  nevti 
molested,  but  went  their  swift  way  through  the  dark 
forests  in  peace.  Clad  only  in  breech-clout  and 
m(x:casins,  with  no  wea|X)n  but  a  si)ear,  and  carr}*ing 
the  "talking  stones"  in  a  deerskin  bag  slung  from 
the  shoulders,  the  Indian  runner,  with  scarcely  a 
pause,  maintained  his  swift  pace  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  and  covered  from  tiftv  to  se\'entv-fi\'e  miles 
in  a  single  day.  One  "talking-stump"  was  the 
destination  or  meeting  point  for  the  runners  of 
several  tribes.  But  the  method  used  by  them  to 
distinguish  or  select  the  messages  meant  for  their 
resjx^ctive  chiefs  is  not  definitely  known.  Possibly 
this  was  accomplished  by  each  tribe  having  a  stone 
of  a  certain  shade  or  color,  or  some  distinguishing 
mark.  The  system,  at  least,  was  one  easily  under- 
stmxl,  for  the  runner  deposited  his  messages,  se- 
lecte<l  those  left  for  his  own  chief  and  "head  men" 
and  returned  to  his  tril)e. 

P.  II.  Stovall. 


Saving  the  World's  Most  Valuable  Water 


By  Walter  Willard 


EIGHT  or  nine  years  ago  the  city  of  San  Bernar- 
dino decided  to  stop  paying  water  rent.  For 
the  supply  of  a  large  part  of  its  territory'  the  city 
had  been  renting  a  portion  of  Lylle  creek,  a  stream 
riung  on  the  north  slope  of  Mount  San  Antonio, 
11,000  feet  high.  On  the  first  of  every  monlh  (he 
city  paid  the  owner  of  ihe  water  Sijo.  To  do  away 
with  this  monthly  tribute  the  city  liought  the 
owner's  share  of  Lytle  creek  outright,  paying  him 
S6o,ooo  for  his  portion  of  tlic  flow. 

Today,  only  eight  years  after  the  purchase,  Ihe 
city  would  not  accept 
Si75,ooo     for     this 
water  right. 

A  hundred  and 
seventy-  five  thou- 
sand dollars'  may 
not  be  such  a  very 
large  sum,  but  it  is 
quite  a  heap  to  pay 
for  the  right  to  take 
a  lillle  water  out  of 
a  stream.  How  much 
water,  doyou  (hink, 
is  covered  by  that 
Si75,ooo     of      San 

money? 

Take  a  stovepipe 
ot  the  ordinary  va- 
riety. Till  it  at  a 
slight  angle  and  lurn 

It  the  stream  com- 
ing out  at  ihc  lower 
end  ju^t  alKiut  fills 
half    of    the    pi|ie, 


you  hau"  the  meas- 
ure of  the  wati-rSan 
Bernardino  bou);ht. 


Shoot  it  down  the  average  gutter,  and  it  will  rise 
only  two  or  three  inches  against  the  curb.  A  mouse 
could  not  commit  suicide  in  this  diminutive  stream- 
let unless  it  stood  on  its  head  until  drowned. 

Measured    by    the   ordinary    standards   of   the 
humid  East  this  (juanlily — loa  miner's  incbe* — is 
exceedingly  small.     If  it  were  fizz  water  or  sur- 
charged with  healing  elements,  a  spring  of  this  «ze 
might  be  worth  something,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Delroil  or  Ix>uisville,  but  no  one  would  dream  of 
paying   $175,000   simply   to   use   it   for   drinking, 
washing  and  cook- 
ing.    In    the    San 
Bernardino  valley  it 
acquires  its  remark- 
able value  because, 
spread    over    more 
than     two     square 
miles,  it  makes  pca- 
sibie  tlie  production 
of   Sioo    worth   of 
citrus  fruits  per  acre, 
a  crop  worth  $ias,- 
000  every  year. 

Non'hcre  else  has 
plain  water  reached 
as  high  prices  as  in 
the  orange  belt  of 
southern  California- 
Six  or  seven  yeara 
ago  a  miner's  inch 
(ould  be  bought  for 
9 1000  on  the  aver- 
age. Now  the  ^l^ 
ing   quotations  run 

S1150  to  Siooo  an 
in<*h.  I'sing  $1500 
as  the  average,  the 
cost  of  a  water  right 
|ier  acte  would  be 
from  Siqo  to  Sjoo, 
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based  upon  the  distribution  of  an  inch  of  water  over 
five  to  eight  acres.  Since  good  land  without  water 
can  be  bought  by  the  section  for  Sjo  an  acre,  water 
is  four  to  six  limes  as  valuable  as  land. 

Newrtheless,  water  in  the  orange  belt  is  not  really 
as  scarce  as  these  high  values  seem  to  indicate. 
Four  months  in  (he  year  water  is  usually  so  abundant 
that  bridges  are  washed  out,  bottom  lands  flooded 
and  roads  inundated.  A  dozen  protection  districts 
have  been  organized  in  recent  yeara  to  keep  these 
surplus  waters  away  from  the  farms  and  orchards. 
No  one  would  suspect,  plodding  through  the  gleam- 
ing white  sand  of  the  watercourses  in  August, 
hopping  over  the  lillie  rills  that  meander  aimlessly 
through  the  wide  expanse  of  the  dry  stream  beds, 
thai  in  winter  a  roaring  torrent  many  feel  deep 
comes  ouL  of  the  mountains  and  fills  the  water- 
courses from  rim  lo  rim.  In  winter  the  streams  are 
filled  to  oserfloiving  with  valuable  water  running 
to  waste;  in  summer,  when  the  ranchers  count  (he 
drops,  so  to  speak,  there  is  hot  drj-  sand  where  the 
rushing  torient  used  to  be.  If  this  waste  water  could 
be  stored,  if  only  a  fraction  of  it  could  be  conserved 


and  mftde  available  during  summer  and  fall,  large 
anas  of  the  dry  S50  land  would  be  worth  $joo  and 
1400  an  acre;  thousands  of  additional  families  c<Mild 
be  supported  in  comfort  upon  small  farms. 

Dams  will  conserve  the  flood-water  of  winter  for 
summer  use.  Atound  Redlands  thousands  of  citrus 
acres  are  fed  from  a  lai^  artificial  lake  far  up  in  the 
mountains.  In  the  mountains  north  of  San  Ber- 
naniino  another  large  reservoir  is  being  constructed. 
Bui  rescrvoiis  cost  money,  much  money.  The  one 
north  of  San  Bernardino  has  been  under  construc- 
tion for  eight  years.  A  tunnel  five  miles  long  is  being 
driven  through  a  rocky  range  in  order  to  convey 
the  valuable  water  from  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain  skipe  into  the  orange  ^alley  lo  the  south. 
Motley  is  needed  to  build  artificial  leser^'oirs,  and 
they  cannot  be  built  unless  there  are  natural  sites 
for  a  tetaining  dam.     Both  factors,  singly  and  in 

There  is  one  reservoir,  however,  larger,  better, 
bigger  than  all  the  attificial  lakes  feeding  the  orange 
bell,  which  was  not  built  by  human  hands.  Its 
construction  did  not  cost  a  penny,  yet  it  contains 
more  water  than  a  dozen  of  Ibe  brgest  reservinis 
combined.  Despite  its  enormous  area,  there  is  no 
loss  by  evaporation,  the  reservoir  being  tightly 
covered.  This  natural  reservoir  is  the  subterranean 
artcMan  ba«n  lying  beneath  a  large  part  of  the  San 
Bernardino  valley's  surface. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  water  plane  in 
this  underground  lake  began  to  sink.  As  Ihe  nimi- 
ber  of  wells  and  pumping  plants  increased  and  the 
amount  of  water  lifted  to  the  surface  grew,  the  water- 
level  dropped.  Many  wells  formerly  artesian  had 
to  be  put  on  the  pump.  Irrigators  depending  upon 
the  underground  water  became  alarmed.  This 
state  of  alarm  was  a  good  thing  for  them.  It 
sharpened  their  reasoning  powers  and  induced 
them  to  think.  It  made  ihcm  contemplate  longingly 
the  enormous  quantities  of  flood-water  going  to 
waste  every  winter.  "If  we  only  could  get  that 
flood-water  into  the  ground  instead  of  letting  it 
run  into  the  ocean"  they  sighed.  And  the  wish, 
the  longing,  as  usual  became  the  father  of  the 
action  and  of  the  Water  Conservation  Association- 
Water  sinks  more  readily  through  sand  and  gravel 
than  through  light,  compact  soil.  By  the  same  token, 
sand  and  gravel  is  worthless  for  cultivation.  Where 
the  Santa  ,^na  river  leaves  the  mountains  il  has 
built  up  an  enormous  cone  of  debris,  of  boulden, 
rocks,  sand  and  gravel.  There  are  many  square 
miles  of  this  worthless  land.  The  Water  Conserva- 
tion -Association,  composed  of  fruit  growers,  ranch- 
ers, business  men  and  bankers  of  three  counties,  had 
ihe  government  withdraw  several  thousand  actes  of 
this  wasle  land  from  entry,  the  association  buying 
over  a  thouE^nd  additional  acres  of  private  land  out 
of  its  own  funds.  In  winter  when  the  floods  went 
roaring  down  to  the  sea  a  large  headgate  was 
opened,  a  portion  of  the  flood-water  diverted  upon 
the  waste  land,  spread  over  the  gravelly  area  in 
little  ponds  and  pools  and  allowed  to  percolate  into 
the  ground.     Instead  of  rushing  away  lo  the  sea. 
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er  was  diverted  into  the  nbtemnean 
,  At  the-same  time,  the  association  saw  to 
it  that  atl  aitnian  welU  were  capped  throughout 
the  winter  when  not  needed. 

During  the  last  three  winters  the  i^nfall  has  not 
been  above  the  average.  Neither  has  Ihe  snow  in 
the  mountains  been  more  than  normal.  The  de- 
mands upon  the  subterranean  lake  have  increased 
every  season  as  the  cities  grew  and  the  area  of  citrus 
and  other  fruiu  expanded.  By  virtue  of  these  (acu 
the  level  of  the  underground  lake  should  have  sunk. 

It  didn't.    It  rose. 

The  San  Bernardino  valley  and  the  territory  de- 
pending upon  this  valley  for  its  water-supply  hare 
grown  enormously,  both  in  population  and  in  area 
under  irrigation,  during  the  last  four  years.  Despite 
this  growth,  despite  this  increased  demand  upon  the 
subterranean  resources,  the  artesian  wells  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  igii  flowed  more  strongly  than 
they  had  for  two  decades.  So  sustaiiKd  and  ample 
was  their  flow  that  the  Ri>-erside  Water  Company, 
(or  the  first  time  in  many  years,  did  not  have  to 
supplement  its  water  from  artesian  wells  bj-  pumping 
during  August  and  September.  As  a  consequence, 
the  cost  of  irrigating  ten  thousand  acres  during  these 
two  driest  months  was  reduced  fifty  per  cent. 

The  usage  spread.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
filtering  process  was  the  San  Antonio  Water  Com- 
pany, a  mutual  organization  supplying  the  Pomona 
district.  But  the  most  thorough  conservation  work 
was  undertaken  by  the  Fontana  Com[)any.  Instead 
of  boring  wells  to  take  water  out  of  the  ground,  this 
company  constructed  a  scries  of  deep  pits  to  put 
surface-water  into  the  earth,  to  keep  il  in  the 
ground  until  its  use  should  become  necessary  during 
the  irrigating  season.  Pcrhajis  the  most  definite, 
measurable  results  of  the  new  water-conservation 
methods  were  obtained  through  the  work  of  this 
company  in  the  caflon  of  Lytic  creek. 

The  normal  summer  flow  of  this  stream  averages 
about  1200  miner's  inches.  To  increase  the  flow 
the  company  constructed  twenty  shafts,  four  bj-  si» 
feet  wide  and  from  75  to  too  feet  deep,  in  two  valleys 
formed  by  the  spreading  cafion  walls.  Into  these 
valleys  the  stream  had  carricil  Iwuldcrs,  rocks, 
gravel  and  sand,  fdling  them  to  a  depth  of  100  feet 
and  more.  The  shafts  were  timl*rcd  1  lear  to  the 
bottom,  though  wide  inlcrstiies  were  left  Wlween 
the  planks,  and  at  the  bottom  short  lateral  tunnels 
were  driven  into  the  gravel.  As  soon  as  the  winter 
floods  began,  a  large  part  of  the  sutjilus  water  was 
conducted  from  tlie  main  channel  of  the  sliram  to 
these  shafts,  the  pressure  of  the  75-foirt  column 
forcing  the  water  through  the  interstices  in  the 
timbering  and  through  the  walls  of  the  short  tunnels 
at  the  bottom  into  the  porous  gravel.  So  long  as  the 
floods  lasted,  the  shafts  were  filled  in  lajnuity. 

Both  before  and  after  the  comjilelion  of  the  work 
careful  measurements  of  sircam-tlow,  precipitation 
and  diversion  were  made  in  ordrr  to  obtain  rrJiablc 
data  comcrninR  the  ciTeit  nf  ihr  shafts  ujnin  the 
volume  of  water  available  during  the  summer. 
During  the  fall  of  icjcuj  the  rains  came  early,  hut  they 
ceued  almost  wholly  after  January  i.  kjio.   IJespitc 
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1900  inches.     In  the  summer  ofig 
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gravel  brought  the  total  discharge  of  the  si 

2!;oo  inches,  double  the  normal  flow,     Evett  if  the 

normal  discharge  was  increased  by  only  joo  mitier's 

inthes,  this  water  saved  from  the  flooils  would  be 

suflicicnt  to  sup])ly  3400  drj'  acres  and  support  too 

additional  families  in  comfort. 

Throughout  the  semi-arid  West  well  irrigation  b 
increasing,  and  ever}-  well  means  an  additional  drain 
upon  the  undergrounrl  water  resources.  In  Ihe 
orange  licit  of  southern  California  an  inexpensive 
and  cileitive  method  has  been  discovered  not  only 
to  maintain  the  water-lei-el  of  the  subterranean  bauns 
but  to  incrrasT  the  water  resources  in  the  face  of  an 
enorm<msly  increased  'Irain  ujion  them.  This 
methotl  of  conwrving  hitherto  useless  flooil-waters 
close  to  the  ])oinl  of  origin  will  prove  of  untold  value 
to  the  ever-growing  area  watered  by  pumping  and 
by  artesian  wells  in  every  part  of  the  Wet^. 
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Del  Mar — By  the  Sea 


A  Hillside  Haven  for  Homes,  aod  the  Site  of  an  Knglish  Inn 


PERHAPS  you  are  a  lover  of  lan.lsiapfs  and 
scasca|)cs.  with  an  anist's  appreciation  of  liotti, 
and  also  with  the  avcra;^  person's  desire  to  posMtis 
a  home  commanding  a  really  splendid  outlook  upon 
either  mountains  and  lices  or  seashoic  and  sea 
craft?  And  «up)x)xing  you  had  planned  and  hope<l 
to  some  i!ay  own — if  you  were  in  iiigh  favor  with  the 
(ioddcss  of  (lood-luck — a  tiny  home  or  a  marhle 
palai-e  or  a  Spanish  iastic  by  tlic  foif st's  edp;  or  the 
ocean's  rim  ?  And  then,  wliat  if  you  found  out  that 
you  roultl  onn  both  landscape  and  seascape  for  the 
purclia.<«  price  of  your  building  jatc — nouliln'l  it 
seem  almiisl  too  goiwl  lo  1«  true? 

Rut  somMiiiK^s  a  glittering  dream  docs  come  true. 
The  scascape-lan'Iscape  visions  of  cwn  an  "'iiwrage 
person"  with  an  avcraijie-Miicd  jwrse  mav  Ik;  rca!i7c<l 
at  Del  Mar- 
Del  Mar,  like  many  other  wonderful  lilarcs,  is  in 
California,  and  it  is  Spanish  for  "Ky  llie  Sea;"  Iml 
it  is  also  "by"  some  picturesque  back -count  rj- 
scenery  of  which  the  name,  charming  as  ii  is,  gii'cs 
no  suggestion. 


I)cl  Mar  is  Mluated  twenty  miles  north  of  San 
Diego,  on  the  main  line  oE  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
also  upon  the  main  automobile  road  extending  from 
San  Diego  lo  Los  Angeles.  It  uciupics  a  {losition  of 
scenic  beauty  not  eiccllcil  on  the  southern  California 
coast.  A  more  appro[iriale  name  would  tie  "Between 
the  Mountains  and  the  Sea." 

Many  southern  California  [ilaccs  are  beautiful 
sjiots.  wonby  of  their  fame,  but  Mel  Mar  is  more 
than  beautiful,  and  there  is  more  to  fasiinate;  lo 
make  j-ou  feel  thai  if  >-ou  had  a  hc»m-  at  Del  Mar. 
with  congenial  friends  alout  i-ou,  life  would  indeed 
he  complete. 

liul  [lo^iibly  you  prefer  iti  mal.e  your  Imme  in  a 
hotel;  a  hotel  up  to  llie  nionicm  in  iiuKlernily? 
Again  may  your  ilream  of  wa -and- land  surmund- 
ings  plus  hotel  coinforls  lie  transformer!  Id  agit'eable 
fact.  ^''IU  will  fmil  everj'lliing  you  are  neiuslomnl 
1(1  in  hotel  living  at  I>cl  ^[ar,  ami  veiy  likely  .some- 
thing delightful  llial  you  haven't  lieen  liles,-iefi  with 
in  hotel  life  heietotore.  That  is  csaclly  why  "'rbe 
SlralEord  Inn"  was  built  where  it  is,  and  why  ii 
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manages  to  be  n 

guesW. 

The  Stralford  Inn.  as  its  name  implies,  was 
(Icsigncil  OS  on  Klizalicllian  struclure.  Its  anhiteot 
VIM  John  C.  Austin,  an  t^nglishman.  iini[  Ihc  result 
Li  a  scricii  of  buildings  Ihut  "li^'e  u{>"  to  ilic  archi- 
tertural  principles  of  ihosc  on  Urilnin's  hcatli. 

Sitlini;  on  the  piazza  of  the  Siraifunl  Inn  ai  Del 
Mar,  you  may  look  ihrouKh  the  t'an(>|)y  of  the  open 
comilors  north  want  and  liehuUt  u  wondrous  jMcture. 

Vou  shall  sec,  first  of  all,  11k  niiist  artistic  sweep 
ot  shore  line  anywlKrc  on  Ihc  south  coast,  the  surf 
breaking  lieautifully  In  while  curves,  mites  long. 
IHm  in  (he  distance  are  two  headlands  shoulderingout 
to  sea,  the  Ecconil  and  farthest  of  them  bcinK  Ptunt 
Kndnilos.  South  of  llic  hraillanris  is  a  gieal  low- 
lying  plain  into  which  crcejBi  a  large  estuaiy  of  the 
ocean  which  jmu  follow  with  your  eye  as  it  sweeps 
inland  until  your  vifdon  is  olistrurtcd  by  the  contours 
of  the  hill  on  which  )-ou  are  sitting.  And  you  will 
call  down  bk-ssings  on  ll)e  hcarl  of  that  genius  who 
made  for  )'ou  the  broaii  piazzas  of  the  inn  from 
which  you  drink  your  soul's  content  of  seu<:  anil 
headlands,  ciTr  changing  with  Ihc  [KiKsing  hours  in 
TOlor  anil  Ijcauty,  the  an-hcs  framing  them  (or  j-ou  in 
sun  or  starlight  in  the  hiKpitablc  oul-of-doots. 

Insiile  the  inn  there  is  always  comfort,  always 
cICDnlinesK  and  a  scnst  of  iiuicluilc  am!  rest.  The 
toblnes,  tlic  billiard  niom,  ilic  l*-rln>oms  and  all  the 
rooms  in  that  entiling  ]ilace  arc  jusi  as  j'ou  would 
have  them.  It  is  a  wonderful  retreat  for  the  man  or 
woman  whose  nrrv'CK  l\avc  bcezi  ;iut  to  jangle  in  the 
liig  tioisy  world  without.  'J'hou^h  >-ou  had  lost  the 
last  memory  of  jiiur  palate,  you  will  lind  it  coming 
lack  lo  you  at  the  luring  dining  tabic. 

FiTink  Milkr,  thtr  famous  master  of  the  famous 
(Jlenwoo'l  Misjuon  Inn  at  Riverside,  on<t  motonii 
down  lo  the  Slraifofl  Innnt  Del  Mar.  Ills  inte  til  ion 
was  lo  slJcnd  a  few  hours  there.  He  remained  a 
week,  so  delighlful  'ii'I  the  p\:uf  prove  to  lie,  ewn 
to  the  ex]ien. 

Del  Mar  itself  is  aUn.t  thirty  mili^s  somh  of  the 
II  Juan  Ca[ri-;lMno,  wl  uiK>n  a 
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jiasscd  dislani'e  of  forty  miles,  swelling  in  from  the 
magic  isles  of  Santa  Catalina  and  San  C'k-mcnie,nith 
llic  curtain  of  the  sky  far  l>c)-ond  them  all. 

Dui  fniin  the  same  pinnacles,  landward,  you  shall 
look  down  fn)m  j-iiur  wry  fei-l  into  ilie  dream-kissed 
vale  i)f  Siin  Dieguilo,  serjicntined  wiih  natural  canoe- 
ways  ihal  have  cre|it  in  fmni  the  great  wateiK.  And 
from  the  San  Dieguito  meadows  theiv  are  trails  that 
Irail  into  the  \-altcysi>f  Ksconiliilo  and  San  I^ts  Rey 
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■lore  ii  iiiikinl  u  "motion  iiU'Iiin'"  unrth  nliilt^— llic 

a  tired  mind,  here  will  yuu  iinri  ii.  Plt1i:iik  you 
want  jolly  companions,  a  game  of  (frnnis.  or  an  ex- 
citing romest  on  the  golf  links;  all  llirsc  ran  be  hail 
at  Del  Mar. 

Then  it's  evcrylhing  lo  know  iliat  >-ou  Iiaix-  a  home 
where  you  are  sutreiunilr<l  hy  dcairulile  i>cople:  to 
know  that  the  ujiliuililingcif  Del  Mar  is  in  Ihe  han<ls 
of  men  who  arc  res])onsil)lf  finanrLilly  anil  morally: 
10  know  \heme  very  men  an'  liuililinK  iMmcs  here  for 
tliemiielves  am!  their  families.  The  fanu>us  Owen 
AVister,  author  of  "The  \'irjpnian,"  has  purihased 
a  home  site  here  and  will  raise  hia  root  where  ihc 
(lines  grow,  and  Ihc  voices  trf  the  neiirby  sea  will 
tell  him  Iheir  tales  of  tlw  past. 

If  tliesc  things  pertaining  lo  Del  Mar  apj>ral  to 
you — a  place  only  thirty  minutes  ride  from  tlic 
ra[ridlygrowingrityof  San  IlicK()—ihtn  hasten  there, 
and  w)x>n  you  reach  lh;it  licautiful  s|>iil  yuu  will  say. 
"I'll  wander  no  farther,  hut  here  will  I  slay/' 

Del  Mar's  prorimity  lo  San  Dicpj  will  make  Ji 


doubly  desirable  tor  a  place  of  residence 
during  the  year  itjij,  when  tlw  husiling 
San  Dic);ans  are  to  hold  Ihcir  big  Panama- 
California  fair,  a  project  which  will  sup- 
plement in  a  splendi'l  way  the  Exposillon 
of  li)is  in  San  Fnincisco.  .^s  for  the' 
lovely  city  of  San  Diego  itself,  too  much 
cannot  be  s;iid  of  its  attractions  for  the 
Del  Martian  who,  only  a  half-hour  away, 
cnjoj's  all  the  superlatire  advantages  of  a 
suburban  location  and  a  city's  activity. 
San  Diego  is  rightfully  called  "the  place 
where  California  liegan,  for  it  was  the 
first  Anicri<an  harlior  lo  hail  a  while 
man's  sail:  and  there  was  reared  the  first 
i-ross  on  American  shores." 

The   irue   [orvr  of    nature   is   wholly 
generous     in    his       human      impulses. 
''^''^'  Show    him   a    spot  on  which  God   has 

lavished  beauty  and  he  will  instantly 
hear  in  his  soul  Ihe  cry  ft)r  comjany.  He  will 
long  with  an  insistent  IcHiging  lo  share  his  glad- 
ness H-ilh  his  fcllowman.  This  is  the  feeling 
that  seia'S  the  visitor  to  Dfl  -Mar.  Lored  names 
spring  to  his  lips,  loveil  faces  vision  themselves  in 
his  heart. 

llnjipily  Del  Mar  is  easily  reached.  Great 
splendid  highway's,  wide  and  smooth,  pass  through 
il  from  either  San  Diego  or  Tx>s  Angeles.  Then 
there  are  Ihe  freijucnt  trains  of  the  Santa  l-'e  Railway, 
if  you  have  not  the  gooil  fortune  to  [msscss  horses  or 
an  aulomoliile.  If  ihcre  lie  no  other  method  of 
transimrtation  available  for  )-our  especial  need  you 
might  put  on  }'our  sandal  shoes  an<l  walk  to  Del  Mar 
as  giwii  old  Father  Junipero  Serra  did  many  a  time 
Ix-fort  you  in  ihc  brave  da;-s  of  old.  But  go  there 
)-ou  shall,  (IT  else  you  must  I*  content  to  dip  without 
having  liehetd  .1  sjmt  which,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
is  unrivalcil  anywhere  along  llie  guUlen  coast  of 
Califomia. 
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moisture.  Underlying,  and  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet, 
there  is  abundance  of  water.  Even  if  wells  had 
not  been  sunk  to  prove  this,  the  yield  of  alfalfa  alone 
would  determine  the  fact.  Think  of  getting  four 
and  one-half  tons  of  alfalfa  from  a  first  cutting! 
This  is  as  large,  if  not  a  larger,  yield  than  in  districts 
where  the  meadows  are  flooded.  Fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  twenty-five  tons  of  sugar-beets 
from  a  corresponding  area,  show  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  its  ability  to  produce  without  artificial 
moisture.  Tillman  Reuter,  a  central  Oregon  dry 
farmer,  triumphed  over  exhibitors  from  other  sec- 
tions by  winning  eleven  prizes,  twelve  second  prizes 
and  three  third  prizes  at  the  National  Dry  Farming 
Congress  held  in  Colorado  in  the  fall  of  igii.  Mr. 
Reuter  declares  his  results  can  be  duplicated  by  any 
farmer  of  ordinary  efficiency  and  common  sense. 
His  ranch  is  an  average  quarter  section  which  he 
homesteaded  in  1904. 

IRiaCATION  PROJECTS  IN  VALLEY 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  irrigation  adds 
to  the  yield  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruits.  In  the 
Willamette  Valley,  where  there  is  a  rainfall  of  more 
than  forty  inches  per  annum,  canals  and  laterals  are 
carrying  water  on  to  the  lands.  The  Harney  Valley 
lands  will  be  easily  watered.  There  is  now  under 
construction  a  large  irrigation  project  on  Silver 
Creek.  This  is  to  be  completed  in  191 2.  Similar 
projects  are  in  contemplation  on  the  Silvies  and 
Blitzen  rivers.  A  company  owning  water-power 
rights  on  streams  flowing  into  and  through  the  valley 
will  develop  electrical  power  for  pumping  plants, 
and  every  acre  of  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  the  foot- 
hills borderin^r  may  have  ample  and  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  for  every  purpose.  Modern  conven- 
iences are  assured,  not  only  in  the  towns  of  the  valley 
but  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  farm  home 
may  ha\'e  every  device  for  comfort  and  convenience 
that  the  city  dwelling  possesses. 

ADAPTED  TO  DAIRYING 

One  of  the  paying  industries  of  the  vajliy  will  be 
that  of  dairying.  The  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  and  there  is  abundance  of  feed.  Alfalfa 
is  a  producing  diet  and  the  root  crops  which  grow 
in  such  abundance  assure  green  feed  at  all  limes. 
The  cows  will  not  have  to  be  housed,  as  the  animals 
of  the  Middle  West  dairy  sections.  The  thermom- 
eter sometimes  records  zero  weather  in  the  valley 
but  there  are  no  prolractcd  cold  spells.  The  snow- 
fall is  not  deep  and  the  C?hino<)ks  regulate  its  depth 
if  they  do  not  caust*  it  to  disap|K?ar.  While  at  pres- 
ent there  is  not  a  large  market  in  the  valley  for  dairy 
products,  the  matter  ought  to  receive  attention.  The 
coming  of  the  railroa<l  wiM  not  Ik?  long  deferred, 
and  the  land-owner  who  is  ready  with  products  for 
shipment  when  trains  are  ojKrratt^d  will  find  good 
market  for  everything  he  has  for  sale.  Kver\'  farmer 
ought  to  have  a  few  cows,  a  few  liogs  and  a  few  (hick- 
ens.  Where  he  can  raise  his  own  grain  and  vege- 
tables and  meat  produc  ts,  the  man  who  has  a  tract 
of  land  is  alx)Ut  as  near  in<le|K'n(lenl  as  men  ever 


get.     One  of  the  Capitals  of  the  state  of  Independ- 
ence is  in  the  Harney  Valley. 

GREAT  TILLABLE  AREA 

The  Harney  Valley  is  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
in  length  an(i  has  a  width  of  fifty  to  seventy-five 
miles.  Most  of  this  vast  area  is  in  a  virgin  state. 
Though  its  value  is  determined  and  its  productivity 
of  the  best  it  remains  uncultivated.  The  broad 
acres  which  would  sustain  many  thousands  are 
growing  native  grasses  and  sage-brush.  It  is  a 
splendid  feeding  ground  for  stock  and  many  large 
herds  of  cattle  are  to  be  seen. 

The  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will 
continue  to  be  among  the  great  industries  of  the 
countr>',  owin^  to  the  natural  range  afforded  by  the 
high  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  supplied  with 
almost  unlimited  pastures  during  the  grazing  sea- 
son, and  the  large  expanse  of  meadows  to  furnish 
hay  for  winter  feedings.  Stock-growing  on  a  large 
scale  will  remain  in  the  control  of  the  syndicate  as 
now,  or  with  the  wealthy  indixidual  owner.  The 
man  with  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  will 
not  comi)ete  with  the  money  kings.  In  the  winter 
season,  however,  he  will  find  sale  for  his  hay.  In 
the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  the  land-owners 
sell  their  hay  in  the  stack  for  as  high  as  $10  per  ton. 

ALFALFA  A  SURE  CROP 

Mention  has  Ix^n  made  of  the  yield  of  alfalfa  on 
dry  farming  lands.  One  can  but  surmise  what 
the  yield  will  \ye  under  projwr  irrigaticm  methods. 
These  countless  thousands  of  acres  now  known  as 
sage-brush  lands  with  proper  conservation  of  water 
by  dry  farming  methofls  will  produce  large  and 
profitable  crops.  Irrigation  means  an  increased 
yield  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  \kt  cent.  The 
land  tilled  under  natural  conditions  or  cultivated 
with  the  aid  of  applied  moisture  will  make  the  owner 
indei)endent  in  a  few  years.  Until  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  when  everj'thing  the  land  pro<luces  will 
find  ready  market,  the  growing  of  alfalfa  will  be 
profitable.  At  the  date  of  this  writing,  I  find  the 
following  quotations  for  hay  in  the  Portland  market: 
Eastern  Oregon  timothy,  Si 7  and  $18;  alfalfa,  $13 
and  $14;  clover,  $12.  The  Ilarney  Valley  hay- 
grower  can  get  better  prices  than  this  in  the  Port- 
land markets.  The  stock-yard  manager  will  buy 
his  hay.  He  need  not  bale  it  but  can  send  it  on 
foot  to  the  railroad  shipping  point. 

Harney  Valley  prestmts  a  chance  to  the  home- 
seekers  that  ought  to. attract  thousands.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  land  elsewhere  for 
sale  at  prices  such  as  prevail  here  to<iay.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  mighty  scarce.  Land  in  the 
valley  today  can  l)e  l)ought  for  from  Si 5  to  S25  per 
acre.  I  do  not  know  of  cheajier  land  anywhere  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  flo  not  know  of  land  where 
more  abundant  yield  |x?r  acre  is  had  by  dry  farming 
or  where  i)ossibilities  under  irrigation  are  greater. 
Again  the  (^uestitm  of  market  comes  up,  but  it  is 
well  to  anticijxite  this.  Preparation  is  e\-erything. 
It  will  recjuire  some  time  to  get  the  land  fenced, 
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(he  house  and  the  outhuildings  erected  and  cuUi- 
valion  begun.  Seed-lime  must  precede  the  harvest. 
The  men  who  will  fare  best  in  this  new  land  will 
he  Ihoae  who  gel  their  land  on  the  most  fa\-oiablc 
terms  and  arc  in  T?a<liness  to  quote  pulls  on  their 
products  to  the  slotk-owner  ami  atoik-bujfer  and 
the  purchaser  of  all  farm  and  dairy  products. 

RAtUIOAD    UNDER    COlfcTRCCTION    VKOit    VALE    TO 
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The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  its  definite  line  ot 
location  into  the  Harney  Valley  from  Vale  to 
Wellington  and  the  work  of  construction  Ls  begun — 
Ibis  on  the  authority  of  the  assistant  manager  of 
the  road.  The  distance  is  only  140  miles  and  there 
are  no  serious  engineering  problems  to  soh'e.  A 
glance  at  a  map  ot  the  stale  of  Oregon  will  show  a 
water  grade  all  the  way.  This  line  will  come 
from  the  East.  From  the  West  there  are  two  lines 
surveyed — one  by  the  Otegon  Trunk  from  Bend  in 
the  Deschutes  Valley  and  the  other  from  Crescent. 
Another  projened  line  will  extend  south  to  Winne- 
muciB,  Nevada.  It  may  be  said  thai  withthe  eicep- 
tion  ot  the  Oregon  Short  Line  under  construiiion 
theotherlinesarcon  paper.  This  Li  conceded.  Kxety 
great  railroad  in  the  t'niled  States  had  a  similar 
beginning.  Railroads  are  built  into  sections  where 
there  is  sufTiiicnt  inducement  to  warrant  cupendi- 
tures  in  ihe  way  of  future  business. 

Witness  the  construction  of  the  Deschutes  Rail- 
road and  ihc  Oregon  Trunk  lines  up  the  cafton  of 
the  Deschutes  livcr  inio  i-emral  Ortgon,  Here  for 
a  dialancc  of  practically  one  hundred  miles  there 
is  not  a  pound  of  freight  or  a  dolBr  of  revenue  in 
agbt.  Bui  Ihe  lines  leave  ihe  rocky  precipitous 
caflon  anil  emerge  into  the  brtKid  and  fertile  areas 
of  the  valley  proper.  Here  there  are  resources 
and  from  thence  the  railroads  will  haul  (he  agricul- 
tural products,  the  timber  and  the  live  stock.     It 


cost  more  than  twenty  millions  It 
lines  10  (he  Deschutes  \'alley  and  Ihey  will  be 
extended.  When  and  where  I  know  not,  interior 
Oregon  will  have  ample  transportation  and  the 
great  Harney  \'alley  will  not  long  he  without  (be 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  (he  smaller  fauns 
are  the  best  paying.  This  may  not  apply  to  (he 
men  who  are  engaged  in  grain-growing  in  the 
inland  empire.  It  is  not  applicable  I0  the  man 
who  engages  in  hay-gro»ing  on  a  large  scale,  hut 
the  owner  ot  ihe  160-acre  farm  who  cultivates  every 
acre  of  bis  holdings  is  (he  man  who  is  making 
money.  In  many  instances  holdings  are  too  large. 
Near  Malheur  Lake  is  one  ranch  of  i,;7,ooo  acits. 
The  owners  of  this  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  getting  the  rriums  they  shoulil  and  they  have 
arranged  to  sell  a  part  of  ibe  lantls.  Owners  of 
other  tracts  less  in  size  hul  still  too  large  for  profit- 
able working  are  also  sub-di\iding,  I'his  will 
mean  increa.sc  in  population,  in  products  and 
wealth.  In  1901)  Harney  (ounly  liad  an  extended 
population  of  2650.  The  census  of  iifio  gi\-eE  it 
4.059.  Four  thousand  peopk  to  cultivate  1,61)5,640 
acres.  In  southern  California  there  is  a  cokmy 
knoivn  as  Little  lenders.  They  are  farming  acre 
liails  and  making  a  living  and  paving  money.  If 
the  Hanu-y  county  lantls  were  intensively  cultivated, 
Harney  \'alley  alone  would  hav-c  a  population 
greater  [ban  that  of  (he  present  population  of  the 
slate  of  Oregon. 


Cedar,  hemlock,  pine  and  sprutc  are  (he  natural 
forest  growths.  Yellow  pine — Oregon  pine- 
predominates.  This  is  one  of  the  valued  products 
of  the  stale.     It  enters   largely   i 
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not  onfy  in  Oregon,  but  elsewhere.  The  proxiniity 
of  limber  to  the  vdlley  lands  renders  easy  tlw  pro- 
curing of  material  for  building  and  fuel.  Lumber- 
ing will  take  prominent  place  in  the  industries  of 
the  country.  Deposits  of  copper,  borax  and  gold 
are  also  found,  but  no  claim  as  to  being  a  mineial- 
produdng  section  is  made. 

COIWTRY   TOWNS  AND  SUBROUNDINGS 

Bums  is  the  county-scat  and  (he  largest  toun. 
Wellington  is  a  newly  located  townsile  ixiln'ccn 
Malheur  and  Harney  lakes.  By  virtue  of  location 
it  bids  fair  to  have  rapid  and  cxtcnsis-e  growih. 
It  b  situated  at  a  strategic  point  in  the  valley 
with  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  tillable  land 
directly  triliutary.  Harney  lake  is  a  body  of  salt 
water,  and  hot  springs  on  its  shore  line  induce  [he 
belief  that  in  the  not  distant  futuie  a  great  sana- 
torium w)U  be  conducted  here.  The  air  is  in- 
vigorating, the  climale  bracing.  It  is  one  of  the 
places  where  out-door  life  is  really  enjoyable.  The 
waters  of  the  hot  springs  referred  to  are  shoivn  by 
analysis  to  possess  medicinal  qualities  and  their 
fountains  in  conjunction  with  other  health-giving 
qualities  will  make  the  lake  region  a  jxipular  resort. 
There  is  boating  and  hunting  and  fishing.  Sports- 
men say  that  this  is  the  finest  wild-fowl  section  of 
the  United  States.  The  streams  here  are  not  lishcd 
out  as  in  more  tlcnscly  settled  locutions,  hut  are 
stocked  with  gamey  trout  and  other  varieties  which 
will  afiord  exhilarating  sport  and  appetizing  repasts. 

Oregon  is  not  an  old  settled  state.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  had  a  population  of  a  little  over  50,000. 
TTie  census  of  igio  gave  it  672,765.  Its  growth  in 
ttie  decade  ending  with  that  year  was  160.000.  Al 
that  rate  for  a  half  century  the  state  would  have 
had  8,000.000  instead  ot  less  than  one  million. 

Emigration  has  tiegun.  The  tame  of  OrcRon 
acres  has  been  spread  i>road<'ast.  Her  products 
have  been  placed  on  exhibition  anil  men  are  telling 


of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  possibilities 
of  Ibis  new  land.  The  stories  they  tell  are  modest 
in  comparison  with  what  will  be  lold  later.  No 
man  can  prophesy  what  the  fertile  acres  of  this 
region  will  produce  umler  intensive  cultivation. 


It  is  not  a  dilTicult  matter  (o  acquire  a  holding 
in  the  Harney  \'alley.  The  prices  quoted  are 
reasonable  and  the  owners  want  to  see  the  land 
oicupied  and  are  giving  favorable  terms.  The 
man  with  Siooo  or  S1500  can  secure  a  farm  and 
improve  it.  Men  have  heji^n  with  less  but  they 
endured  unnecessary  privations.  They  are 
accounted  wealthy  today  but  their  experience  was 
irjing.  A  little  money  will  buy  an  eiiuily  in  land 
that  will  jKiy  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  No  one 
can  visit  Harney  \'alley  and  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  vast  opjxirtunities  there.  It  is  one  of  the 
little  known  and  one  of  the  most  productive  sections 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  cultivated.  This 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  when  the  older  localities  are 
considered,  but  it  is  nevertheless  (rue.  It  is  an  ideal 
region  for  the  man  who  desires  to  engage  in  sml 

which  comes  with  prosjierity.  It  b  a  land  where 
diligence  Ls  rewanled  and  where  ample  return  is 
made  for  ever)-  dollar  invcslei!  anil  every  particle 
ot  energj'  expended.  Wellington  is  so  located,  at 
(he  convergence  of  all  the  county  roarls  as  well  as 
at  the  junction  of  the  rallriKids,  thai  it  will  un- 
doubtedly become  the  princijKil  town  of  the  county 
and  furnish  a  rcaily  local  market  tor  small-farms 
prcKlucis.  Siilen<li(l  soil  adaptable  for  market 
ganlening  h  available  closely  adjacent  to  the  town 
and  may  be  had  in  small  tracts,  A  fine  field  tor 
commercial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  common  to 
agricultural  trading  centers  is  offered  at  Wellington. 
An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Wellington  Trust  Com- 
pany at  iiio-ii  Veon  Building,  Poriland,  Oregon, 
will  bring  full  and  reliable  information. 


■I  Joiii>>  and  party  al  sr«lh.>u 


Tho  Uiilversilr  of  Arirona  la  nn  InWiuitlon  iiderir 


Tucson,  Old  and  New 


BITS  of  exotic  life  have  the  piquancy  of  a  good 
translation,  whether  they  be  San  Francisto's 
Chinatown,  (he  Lalin-flavoml  parts  of  New 
Orleans,  or  Manhattan's  cities  within  the  city. 
They  possess  a  quality  liiftering  from  scenes  abroad: 
their  appeal  is  slrenpheneil  liy  the  contrast  of 
American  mstoms  a  stone's  throw  away. 
Tucson,  with  its  Olil  Town  of  squat  adobes  and 
s  from  below  the  boundary,  has  this  atlrjc- 
sed  lo  a  high  ilegree.    For  behind  the  surface 


oddne 


is  a  hist 


■Tol 


Khe 


which  had  its  l>ef^nnings  in  a  life  such  as  is 
founil  l'»i;iy  in  ihc  Me;iican  quarter.  The  .\merican 
is  the  intruder  here,  not  the  Spanish-speaking. 

Spanish  blood  founded  this,  the  oldest  city  of 
Ariiona.  Spanish  blood  built  the  slil!  preserved 
Mission  of  San  XaWer  del  Bac.  .\nd  if  .\mericans 
have  conslnicled  here  a  new  city  of  distinctive  and 
beautiful  homes,  have  maile  a  university,  hare 
de\'eloped  the  rich  niincs  of  the  vicinity  and  hare 
constructed  a  railway  system  which  laj-s  tributary 
the  northwest  of  Mexico,  they  o«c  the  seventeenth- 
century  pioneers  a  delrt  nioie  than  sentimental. 

Ot  the  romantic  Slary  of  the  .Xmericana"  coming, 
the  Old  Town  gives  an  inklinn  which  would  be 
hunted  in  ^-ain  in  the  sections  co\-ered  with  twentieth- 
century    bungalows.      Prosperous    homes '  set    In 
'^tll  are  less  suggestive  of  the  passed  frontier 
tuui  the  nartDw  streets  of  'dobes,  which  must 
t  give  way  themselves  lo  the  new  order. 

j(4 


'\'isitors  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  that 
quarter"  my  companion  commented  as  we  drov« 
away,   "but   the   permanent   attraction,   of  course, 

We  had  reached  a  ncighliorhood  of  homes  and 
gardens,  on  our  way  to  the  thirty-mile  speedway. 
As  he  gave  index  with  a  sweep  of  the  arm,  we  were 
abreast  a  tllc-rooCed  and  patio'il  place  set  in  a  garden 
which  for  variety  and  hannony  might  have  been 
transplanted  from  an  KngUsh  counlrj'  house. 

"(ianlens  like  that"  he  said,  "are  helping  strang- 
ers to  lose  the  false  ideas  of  what  we're  like  out  here." 

That  garden — and  it  was  hut  one  of  a  street  full — 
was  suiely  enough  to  disabuse  the  most  ob«titui(e 
of  doubters. 

"We  can  all  hai'e  gardens,  too"  he  vrent  on. 
"And  we  do.  Water  is  plentiful;  the  city  has  two 
rirers  lo  draw  on.     .Vnd  the  climate  couldn't  be 

It  is  a  famous  climate,  that  of  Tucson.  To  re- 
duce it  to  dull  it  informing  tables  of  precipitation 
and  temperature.  (<>  name  the  »ngle  calendar  dtf 
in  1910  or  [he  four  in  igii  when  the  sun  did  not 
sMne,  is  like  paraphrasing  poein'  into  the  stereo- 
Ij'ped  English  of  a  business  letter. 

"Eren  more  than  Egj'pt,  .\riajna  has  sunshine" 
said  Whilelaw  Reid,  after  a  winter  in  southern 
.\ria)na.  "During  fn-e  months  there  was  but  one 
day  when  the  weather  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
lake  exercise  in  open  Mr  at  some  time  or  other  during 
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The  Steams 'Knight  Car 


The  Czar  of  Russia 

Owns  a  Knight-Motored  Car 


So  does  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

So  do  the  Kings  of  England, 
Belgium,  Spain. 

So  do  more  than  8,000  men, 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  who 
demand  the  best  the  world  can 
offer  in  their  pleasure  cars. 

In  Europe,  the  list  of  Knight 
owners  is  the  Blue  Book  of 
Motordom. 


Daimler — the    leading    car    of 


England — since   1908  has  been  a 
Knight-motored  car. 

Mercedes  —  the  monarch  of 
the  German  field  —  is  now  a 
Knight-type  car. 

And  the  Mercedes  engine, 
which  the  Knight-type  supplanted, 
was  considered  the  master  engine 
of  the  world. 

Pan  hard,  the  pride  of  France 
— Minerva,  Belgium's  greatest 
car  —  both  have  come  to  this 
sleew-valw  motor. 


The  World-Wide  Effort 

To  Get  Rid  of  Poppet  Valves 


Every  great  designer  who 
still  employs  poppet  valves  is 
seeking  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

We  adopted  the  Knight  way 
because  we  regard  it  the  ideal 
solution.  And  the  foremost  en- 
gineers have  agreed  with  us. 

But  those  who  belittle  it — ^to 
sell  cars  without  it — are  seeking 
other  means  to  this  end. 


For    poppet    valves    form    the 


greatest  shortcoming  in  modem 
gasoline  engines.  They  are  noisy 
and  slow  and  leaky. 

There  are  two  in  each  cylinder, 
springing  shut  hundreds  of  times 
per  minute. 

They  require  frequent  grinding. 
When  carbon  accumulates,  so 
the  val\*es  aren't  tight,  there  is 
vast  waste  of  power. 

Cams  are  required,  and  cams 
get  noisy  when  they  wear.    Tim- 


The  Silent  Power 


The  silence  of  the  Steams- 
Knight  is  almost  Uncanny. 

When  turning  idly  at  the  curb 
there  is  scarcely  sound  or 
vibration  to  show  the  engine  is 
running. 

"The  car  glides  on  the  road," 


sa>'s  one  of  the  o^mers,  "as 
though  it  were  sliding  on  run- 
ners." 

Every  evidence  of  effort  to 
which  one  is  accustomed  is  lack- 
ing in  the  Steams. 

On    hills    the    Steams-Knight 


Sales  Doubled 


Thus  the  four  leading  cars  of 
the  Old  World  have  recognized 
that  the  poppet  valve  must  go. 

Last  summer,  after  two  years 
of  testing,  the  Steams  came  into 
line. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  Knight- 
type  motor  after  three  years  of 
the  limelight. 

Fi\'e  of  the  world's  greatest 
makers  adopt  it.  And  8,000  own- 
ers of  high-grade  cars  have  become 
Knight-type  enthusiasts. 

« 

Consider  these  facts  when 
somebody  warns  you  that  the 
Steams- Knight  is  an  experi- 
ment. 


ing    gears    are    used,    and    their 
humming  can  be  heard. 

Thus  silence  is  made  impos' 
sible.  Power  and  efficiency  are 
greatly  reduced.  And  every  de- 
signer knows  it. 

The  Steams- Knight  engine  has 
no  timing  gears,  no  springs,  do 
cams,  no  poppet  valves. 

There  is  no  carbon  trouble,  no 
valve  grinding,  no  leakage.  The 
action  is  silent  and  certain. 

No  man  who  knows  half  what 
we  know  about  it  will  consider  a 
poppet-valve  motor. 


shows  that  persistent  power  known 
in  electric  motors. 

In  traffic  one  may  mn  at  walk- 
ing speed  on  high  gear,  then 
quickly  accelerate  to  any  speed 
wanted  without  any  jumping  or 
pounding. 

The  four-c}'linder  Knight-type 
offers  all  the  flexibility  of  the  six- 
cylinder  poppet  valve. 


We    have    built    Steams    cars 
for  t6  vears.      They  have  attained 
popularity. 


But  the  first  announcement  of 
this  sleeve- valve  motor  doubled 
our  sales  in  a  month. 


It  compelled  us  to  lease  a  new 
factor>'.  Hundreds  of  men  who 
got  early  deliveries  hax-e  run  these 
cars  thousands  of  miles.  And  the 
letters  we  get  from  them  form  the 
highest  tribute  ever  paid  %m 
American  car. 
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Tne  Land  of  Bef ore-'and-Aft 


Tkc  Miracle-Story  of  Imperial  Valley,  California 


Bv  Walter  V.  Woehlke 

Au'hor  of  An(;ki.s  in  Overalls;  Terrorisu  in  Amf.rica;  Etc. 


A  decade  ago,  two  hroUierSj  freighting,  found  the  skeletons  of  twelve  men,  dead  of  thirst, 
on  the  Colorado  desert.  Today,  the  Colorado  desert  is  no  more.  Twenty  thousand  people 
in  five  towns  and  on  thousands  of  rich  farms  now  occupy  the  waste  upon  which  the  weird 
mirage  built  phantom  cities  and  sJtadow  lakes  but  a  moment  ago.  This  is  the  story  of  how 
the  Imperial  Valley  lifted  itself,  as  by  its  bootstraps,  out  of  the  desert;  how  a  corner  of  the 
country  God  appeared  to  have  forgotten  was  transfigured  by  the  ctddition  of  the  two  elements 
which  it  needed  to  make  it  worth  remembering — water  and  good  society.  No  romance  of  the 
West  excels  these  facts.  No  facts  are  more  significant  of  the  new  day  of  the  desert  and  its 
message  to  the  rctces  of  men. 


JW.  SHENK,  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Christian  A  dvoccUe,  was  spending  the 
winter  in  Los  Angeles.  He  had  three 
sons  and  ten  thousand  dollars  to  in- 
»  vest.  How  Col.  Ferguson  acquired 
knowledge  of  these  facts  I  do  not  know. 
The  nose  of  the  land  agent  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me.  As  the  burro  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert  will  unerringly  head  for  the 
water  hole,  so  the  land  agent,  blindfolded 
and  set  down  in  the  center  of  a  dty  filled 
with  strangers,  makes  straightaway  for  the 
owner  of  yellow  metal  or  its  equivalent.  An 
instinct  denied  ordinary  mortals,  perhaps  of 
a  subtle  magnetic  origin,  seems  to  guide  him. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Sam  Ferguson  spotted 
the  editor,  his  three  sons,  and  his  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  invest.  This  was  in  December,  1899. 
Now  comes  the  supernatural  part  of  the 
story.  Spotting  the  coin  is  the  easiest  part 
of  the  promoter's  task.  To  separate  the 
owner  from  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  at 
all  times.  In  Ferguson's  case  it  seemed  im- 
possible. To  get  the  scribe's  money  he  had 
to  lead  the  Omaha  man  into  Hades,  convince 
him  that  hell  could  be  transformed  into  the 
antechamber  of  paradise  by  watering  the 
nether  regions,  and  then  sell  him  paper 
issued  by  a  company  that  was  apparently  in 
the  last  throes  of  financial  agony.  Sam  Fer- 
guson performed  the  feat. 


He  loaded  the  editor  and  his  wife  into  a 
Pullman  headed  southeast.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  party  of  four,  including  the 
promoter's  wife,  left  the  train  at  a  station 
consisting  of  a  sidetrack  and  a  water  tank. 
There  they  boarded  a  stage  and  headed  due 
south  into  the  Colorado  desert.  Flat  as  a 
table  the  wide,  dry  expanse  stretched  before 
them.  Save  for  the  creaking  of  the  wheels 
and  the  thud  of  the  hoofs  there  was  no  sound. 
Mountains  of  deep  blue  shot  with  white, 
naked  ranges  that  gleamed  ethereal  in  ever- 
changing  tints  rimmed  the  desert.  They 
seemed  imreal,  as  devoid  of  substance  as  the 
weird  sheen  of  blue  water  painted  at  their 
base  by  the  mirage.  In  and  out  between 
round^  himmiocks  heaped  high  against 
dreary  mesquite  bushes  the  wagon  made  its 
slow  way.  Nothing  moved  but  the  wind  and 
puffs  of  whitish  dust.  Even  the  striated 
clouds  hung  still  against  the  warm  sky. 
Now  and  then  the  hunmiocks  stepped  aside, 
making  way  for  broad  stretches  of  land  bare 
as  a  gravel  roof,  showing  in  bold  relief  the 
footprints  of  men  dead  these  many  years,  the 
petrified  tracks  of  wheels  crumbled  to  dust 
long  since.  Slowly  flapping  ragged  wings, 
buzzards  rose  from  the  grinning  skulls  of 
dead  cattle  scattered  at  long  intervals. 

The  deeper  the  silence  of  the  desert,  *' 
faster  moved  the  promoter's  ton^e.   ^a 
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distance  from  the  railroad  increased  and 
desolation  became  oppressive,  his  enthus- 
iasm reached  the  burning  point.  He  told 
of  the  Colorado  river,  sixty  miles  to  the  east, 
of  its  wealth  of  water,  of  the  small  expense 
with  which  a  canal  could  be  constructed  to 
bring  this  water  into  the  desert  through  land 
as  devoid  of  rock  as  the  company's  treasury 
was  of  dollars,  of  the  wealth  slumbering  in 
the  soil  that  had  been  built  hundreds  of  feet 
from  bedrock  by  the  river's  silt.  No,  he 
admitted,  the  Califomia  Development  Com- 
pany owned  no  land,  only  a  few  options,  and 
these  bad  expired.  No,  the  company  had 
no  canals  as  yet;  it  bad  no  diversion  works; 
it  did  not  have  any  real,  tangible  assets  ex- 
cept some  surveying  instrtmients;  the  men 
composing  the  company  didn't  have  any 
money  to  speak  of,  but  they  had  a  vision  and 
unbounded  faith  in  the  realization  of  this 
dream.  They  also  had  an  abundance  of 
water  stock  to  sell,  stock  that  would  endUe 
the  purchaser  to  receive  from  the  company 
the  water  that  was  to  be  brought  through 
the  non-existent  canals  to  the  non-existent 
fields.  Half  a  million  acres  of  hummocks 
and  level  adobe  were  to  be  transformed  into 
fertile  farms  by  means  of  the  magic  water 


stock,  one  share  per  acre,  par  value  ten  dol- 
lars, o&ered  the  Omaha  editor,  considering 
the  non-existence  of  everything  that  would 
give  the  stock  value,  at  the  bargain -counter 
price  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  share. 

That  night  the  party  camped  at  Cameron 
lake,  forty  miles  from  the  railroad,  a  lake 
filled  now  and  then  when  a  high  flood  of  the 
Colorado  river  sent  water  down  a  small 
stream  bed.  Next  morning.  Editor  Shenk 
took  his  pick  of  the  land.  He  had  the  en- 
tire desert  to  choose  from.  Selecting  half  a 
section  for  himself,  half  a  section  for  his 
wife  and  half  a  section  apiece  for  each  of 
his  three  sons,  he  put  up  his  location  notices 
over  the  sixteen  hundred  acres  and  departed. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  railroad  a  dust 
storm  hit  the  party.  For  twenty  miles  the 
two  women  lay  stretched  out  at  full  length 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle  covered  with  a 
tarpaulin  to  keep  a  [>ortion  of  the  fertile  dust 
out  of  their  nostrils.  Nevertheless  the  edi- 
tor, having  the  power  to  see  into  the  future 
and  the  courage  to  dare,  as  well  as  a  wife 
with  the  pioneer  spirit,  paid  out  his  good 
money  for  sixteen  hundred  shares  of  the 
company's  water  stock.  He  was  willing 
to  nsk  the  money,  to  take  a  long  chance. 
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because  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  big  profits 
ahead  if  the  enterprise  ever  got  under  way. 

It  did  gain  momentum.  At  last,  after 
eight  heart-breaking,  purse-stripping,  heel- 
cooling  years  a  backer  was  found.  George 
Chaffey.ahydraulic  engineer  of  international 
reputation,  having  discovered  that  water 
could  be  brought  from  the  Colorado  river 
for  considerable  less  than  the  estimated 
amount  of  a  million,  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  his  money  into  the  treasury  and,  in 
April,  1900,  started  work  on  the  canal  sys- 
tem and  the  intake.  In  June,  1901,  the  first 
water  was  delivered,  the  first  crops  were 
started.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the 
Omaha  editor  and  two  of  bis  sons  began  to 
level,  irrigate  and  seed  nine  hundred  of  the 
sixteen  hundred  acres  upon  which  they  had 
filed  eighteen  months  before. 

At  last  a  brown  arm  of  the  Rio  Colorado 
filled  their  ditches  and  laterals.  Barley  be- 
gan to  sprout  upon  the  newly-watered  soil. 
From  the  north,  from  the  sidetrack  and 
water  tank  at  the  railroad,  long  lines  of 
whitish  dust  streaked  across  the  desert  clear 
to  the  Mexican  line,  toward  the  ditches  that 
advanced  from  the  south.  Settlers  were 
coming  in   droves,   thanks   to   Ferguson's 


ball-bearing  tongue.  Land  was  to  be  had 
in  half-section  units  for  the  taking;  water 
stock  was  sold  on  the  instalment  plan. 
The  Imperial  Valley  was  bom,  but  it  was 
not  producing  much  as  yet  Everything  bad 
to  be  hauled  by  team  forty  miles  from  the 
raOroad,  even  the  feed  for  the  stock  used  in 
building  the  canals  and  ditches,  in  leveling  the 
land  and  preparing  it  for  irrigation.  Upon 
the  Shenks'  nine-bimdred-acre  field,  hay  and 
grain  were  growing  in  joyous  abandon.  Hay 
brought  thirty  dollars  a  ton;  barley  for  seed 
sold  at  12.50  a  hundred  pounds.  For  three 
years,  until  the  railroad  came  through,  these 
prices  prevailed,  and  the  Shenk  family 
coined  money.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  four  members  of  the  family  sold  out, 
exchanging  1,380  acres  for  (45,000.  It  was 
a  good  profit  on  the  original  investment  of 
less  than  ten  thousand,  but  the  youngest  of 
the  brothers  was  not  satisfied.  He  would 
not  sell.  A  few  years  later  bis  half  section 
brought  bim  $40,000.  With  barley  at  $1.90 
a  hundred  and  alfalfa  bringing  $15  a  ton 
today,  he  is  sorry  he  sold  even  at  that  price. 
Things  moved  smoothly  for  a  while  after  the 
water  had  reached  the  valley.  The  Devel» 
ment  Company's  shoestring,  with  the  ui^ 
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of  the  settlers,  expanded  into  a  pair  of  large, 
solid  boots.  Naturally  the  men  who  had 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  the  long  years 
of  adversity  began  to  quarrel  when  their  con- 
cern became  prosperous.  Internal  dissen- 
sion arose.  And  on  the  outside  storm-clouds 
were  gathering,  piling  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
pen.  The  pen  began  to  write.  It  was 
wielded  by  an  earnest  young  man,  fresh 
from  an  eastern  college,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Department  ol  Agriculture  to  ex- 
amine the  valley's  soil.  The  settlers  knew 
the  report  was  coming.  They  awaited  it 
eagerly.  When  Circular  No.  9  was  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  1902  they  gasped. 
Ajnong  other  compliments,  the  circular  said: 

"Aside  from  the  alkali,  which   renders 
part  of  the  soil  practically  worthless,  some 
of  the  land  is  so  rough  from  gullies  or  sand- 
dunes  that   the  expense  of  leveling  it  is 
greater  than  warranted  by  its  value.    In  the 
ioS,ooo  acres  surveyed,   39,840  acres,  or 
37.7  per  cent,  are  sand-dunes  and  rough 
land......      The   remainder   of  the  level 

land,  or  51  per  cent,  contains  too  much 
alkali  to  be  safe,  except  for  resistant  crops. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty- &ve  thousand 
acres  have  already  been  taken  up  by  pros- 
pective settlers,  many  of  whom  taUc  of  plant- 
~*$L  crops  which  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 

isible  to  grow.   They  mtist  early  find  that 

M  tiseless  to  attempt  their  growth." 


Quite  different  is  the  tenor  of  Bulletin  No. 
219,  issued  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  "Report  of  Live  Stock  Condi- 
tions in  the  Imperial  Valley,"  written  nine 
years  after  the  Soil  Bureau's  circular,  Dr. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse  says: 

"Imperial  county  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant stock-prod udng  sections  in  the  state 
of  California.  The  two  conditions  which 
contribute  largely  to  the  success  of  the  indus- 
try in  this  section  are:  first,  an  abundance 
of  good  feed;  second,  easy  access  to  market. 

"The  most  extensively  grown  food  for 
stock  in  the  county  is  alfalfa.  The  warm 
climate,  deep,  fine-grained  soil  and  excellent 
irrigation  facilities  combine  to  make  an  al- 
most ideal  condition  for  the  growth  of  this 
plant,  which  is  an  excellent  food  for  all 
classes  of  live  stock.  Most  of  the  improved 
land  in  all  parts  of  the  county  is  devoted  to 
large  alfalfa  fields  upon  which  scattered 
herds  of  catUe,  sheep  or  hogs  graze.  Bariey, 
Indian  com,  Kaffir  com  and  Milo  maize  are 
also  grown  as  animal  feeds. 

"Imperial  county  is  the  most  important 
hog-growing  section  In  California." 

At  Imperial  the  population  still  "points 
with  pride"  to  two  sections  of  land  upon 
which,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  soil 
expert  in  1903,  it  was  impossible  to  grow 
alfalfa.    The  seed  would  not  germinate,  he 
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maintained.  But  the  owner  sowed  the  seed. 
For  nine  years  that  land  has  produced  seven 
tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  per  annum  without 
reseeding,  and  it  is  still  producing. 

Meanwhile  the  Development  Company, 
still  sufiFering  from  insufficient  capital,  was 
racked  by  the  feuds  of  internecine  factions 
struggling  for  control.  All  eyes  were  focused 
upon  this  struggle.  While  no  one  was  look- 
ing, the  Colorado  river  got  away  from  the 
engineers,  abandoned  its  old-time  bed  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  headed  northeast 
into  the  Salton  Sink. 

The  engineering  battle  that  ensued  is  one 
of  the  epics  of  the  West  as  yet  unsung.  Four 
times  in  fourteen  months  the  river  was 
beaten  back,  forced  into  its  proper  channel. 
Four  times  the  riverbroke  through  its  bounds 
again.  At  last,  in  February,  1907,  Epes 
Randolph  and  H.  T.  Corey  won  the  victory 
that  decided  the  valley's  fate.  Despite  a 
roaring  flood  they  altered  the  course  of  the 
river  from  north  to  south,  demonstrating 
beyond  doubt  the  feasibility  of  permanent 
control  over  the  Colorado's  lower  course. 

For  five  years  the  Colorado  has  been  dis- 
charging all  of  its  water  decorously  into  the 
Gulf.  In  these  five  years  the  population  of 
the  valley  has  grown  to  30,000.  Property 
values — thirty  cents  was  a  fair  estimation 
twelve  years  ago — have  gone  beyond  forty 
millions.    Both  population  and  values  will 


treble  in  Imperial  county  in  ten  years.  The 
Government  has  now  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion of  keeping  the  lower  Colorado  in  check. 
Private  enterprise  successfully  accomplished 
the  task.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  will  fail  to  do  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado  what  it  has  done  in  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi? 

If  ever  a  new  settlement  had  more  than  its 
just  share  of  trials  and  tribulations,  it  was 
the  Imperial  Valley.  Calumny  and  slander, 
lack  of  capital,  floods,  drought  as  a  conse- 
quence of  floods,  factional  feuds,  govern- 
mental red  tape,  mismanagement,  open 
opposition  and  hidden  intrigue,  all  these  re- 
taiiding  factors  dung  as  soles  of  lead  to  the 
valley's  feet.  And  yet  its  growth,  the  tor- 
ward  strides  it  took  despite  the  infantile 
troubles,  have  been  the  wonder  of  all  those 
watching  its  progress. 

The  enterprise,  so  far  as  the  actual  work 
of  reclaiming  the  desert  is  concerned,  was 
sound  to  the  core.  The  valley  had  the  s(»l, 
the  water  and  the  climate  to  produce  profit- 
able  crops  twelve  months  in  the  year.  This 
fundamental  fact  was  never  affected  by  any 
one  or  all  of  the  retarding  factors.  The 
valley  had  a  robust  constitution;  it  wu  irri- 
tated by  mumps,  by  whoofoxif 
measles,  but  it  did  not  cease  b 
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the  settlers  have  united  upon  a  plan  of  action. 
By  a  vote  of  four  to  one  they  decided  to 
organize  an  irrigation  district  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  upheld  the  validity 
of  the  district  organization.  As  soon  as 
pending  litigation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  California  Development  Company — 
which  can  in  no  way  aSect  the  uninterrupted 
supply  of  irrigation  water^is  settled,  the 
district  will  be  able  to  acquire  control  over 
the  entire  irrigation  system.  When  that  step 
has  been  taken,  the  highest  estimated  cost 
of  a  water-right  per  acre  will  be  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  dollars.  Even  with  the 
maximum  figure, the  Imperial  Valley  will  have 
the  cheapest  water-rights  of  any  irrigated 
district  in  the  West,  government  or  private. 
So  oft  repeated  has  been  the  union  of 
water  and  dry  soil  in  the  arid  West  that  the 


big  men,  big  in  strength,  courage  and  faith. 
Those  who  lacked  a  strong,  enduring  frame, 
physical  and  mental,  soon  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  workers. 

During  three  months  in  1906,  whUe  the 
Colorado,  in  flood,  was  booming  through 
the  valley  digging  as  it  went,  the  river  moved 
more  dirt  than  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
Canal  Zone  in  six  years.  Thereby  it  per- 
formed a  valuable  service.  It  provided  the 
valley  with  drainage  channels  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  built  with  steam - 
shovels  and  much  expense.  At  the  time, 
however,  the  blessing's  disguise  was  imper- 
vious to  the  settlers.  They  were  teetering 
on  a  seesaw  of  joy  and  despair.  Their 
spirits  rose  with  the  height  of  the  dams 
thrown  successively  across  the  break  in  the 
river's  bank;  they  fell  when  the  dams  top- 
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ceremony  has  lost  its  novelty.  The  trans- 
formation of  sagebrush  wastes  has  become 
commonplace.  It  is  going  on  everywhere. 
But  the  wedding  of  the  Colorado  river  with 
the  desert  bearing  its  name,  the  birth  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  its  miraculous  growth, 
were  not  commonplace.  The  struggles  of 
the  matrimonial  agent,  Rockwood,  engineer 
and  prophet,  to  bring  about  the  union,  the 
battle  with  the  serpentine  river  to  keep  it 
from  swallowing  its  bride,  the  insidious 
attempts  to  smother  the  babe  bom  to  the 
wedded  pair,  these  features  invest  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  Colorado  desert  with  heroic 
qualities.  Weaklings  could  never  have  done 
die  work;  neither  were  men  of  small  faith 
fit  for  the  task.  Unreclaimed,  in  its  raw 
state,  the  Colorado  desert  was  hell.  To  go 
ito  it,  to  grapple  with  it,  was  the  work  of 


pled  over.  Many  of  the  settlers  went  out 
with  the  dams.  Courage  failed  them,  faith 
died.  Wherefore  live  stock  was  cheap  in  the 
valley  during  1906,  dirt  cheap.  Almost  any 
price — in  cash — was  acceptable  to  the  doubt- 
ing Thomases  anxious  to  sell  out.  In  the 
spring  of  1907,  when  the  Colorado  had  been 
permanently  pushed  back  into  its  old  bed, 
they  returned.  They  needed  horses,  cows, 
hogs.  Prices  rose  faster  than  the  settlers' 
spirits.  Those  who  had  bought  in  the  1906 
bear  market  unloaded.  That  was  the  melon- 
cutting  time  for  the  confident  ones.  Their 
faith  paid  a  dividend  of  a  hundred  per  cent, 
paid  it  this  side  of  the  pearly  gates. 

In  1900  there  were  seven  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia's southern  part.  Among  them  they 
boasted  of  217,000  irrigated  acres.  In  igio 
there  were  eight  counties.     Imperial  had 
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been  added  to  the  family,  and  the  baby 
county  alone  bad  335,000  irrigated  acres. 
In  1900  this  land  was  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment at  $1.35  an  acre.  In  1910  the  average 
value  was  around  $100  an  acre.  When  a 
body  of  land  comprising  a  quarter  million 
acres  increases  In  value  ten  thousand  per 
cent,  more  or  less,  in  a  decade,  somebody 
is  bound  to  profit  thereby.  In  Imperid 
county  poor  men,  many  of  them  desperately 
poor,  were  the  winners.  They  made  their 
stake  out  of  faith — and  works.  Only  a  few 
of  the  early  arrivals  brought  a  little  capital. 
They  say  that  W.  F.  Holt,  of  Arizona  and 
Missouri,  had  $20,000.  He  turned  thai 
money  over  and  over  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  became  an  ever-growing  blur.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  Manager  Paris  of  the  Holt  en- 
terprises in  the  valley — they  include  a  rail- 


the  "town"  had  a  solitary  inhabitant  a 
theater  with  a  seating  capacity  of  yao  was 
going  up,  not  a  flimsy  structure  but  one 
built  of  brick  to  stay.  The  second  building 
to  rise  in  the  town  without  population,  at  a 
time  when  the  heaviest  traffic  was  out  of  the 
valley,  was  a  three-story  brick  hotel  with 
solid,  cool  arcades  over  the  sidewalk.  While 
these  walls  were  rising,  the  flood  sent  by  the 
river  also  went  up,  aSording  the  bricklayers 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  skill  along 
the  embankment  of  the  main  canal  against 
which  the  water  was  lapping. 

Today  the  Colorado  is  harmless  so  far  as 
flooding  the  valley  is  concerned.  Never 
again  can  it  touch  a  single  alfalfa  field  or 
building.  The  deep  gorges  scoured  by  the 
floods  are  amply  able  to  take  care  of  any 
emergency,  and  Uncle  Sam's  treasury  should 
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road,  a  dozen  gas,  ice  and  power-plants, 
townsites,  farm  lands,  brick  blocks,  hotels 
and  other  good  things — built  a  spur  track 
on  the  Holton  interurban  to  accommodate 
Holt's  private  car.  Interest  on  |3o,ooo  is 
just  about  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  oil  and 
ice  used  on  that  car. 

In  1906  even  the  meadow  larks  sang  in 
hushed,  awed  notes  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
Blue  and  mauve  were  the  fashionable  colors 
that  year  and  men's  countenances  seemed  to 
presage  an  impending  nm  on  the  bank,  for 
the  problem  of  the  runaway  Colorado  was  as 
yet  unsolved.  At  this  cheerful  moment  Holt 
determined  to  start  a  new  town.  He  started 
it.  Manager  Paris  grinned  when  he  saw 
the  first  street.  It  was  all  sidewalk,  and  at 
night  a  row  of  electric  street  lights  glowed  in 
the  middle  of  a  thriving  barley  field.    Before 


be  amply  able  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
an  emergency. 

Despite  adverse  circumstances  £1  Centro, 
the  new  town,  turned  out  to  be  a  strapping, 
scrappy  youngster  so  full  of  fight  that  in  its 
second  year,  when  Imperial  became  a 
county,  it  fought  for  and  obtained  the  honor 
of  bemg  chosen  the  county-seat.  Today — 
well,  the  dty  fathers  a  few  months  ago 
enacted  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  bitch- 
ing of  teams  on  the  main  business  street, 
"to  do  away  vri th  the  congestion  of  vehicles," 
as  the  EI  Centro  paper  apologetically  ex- 
plained in  breaking  the  news  to  the  farmers. 

Ten  years  ago  a  homesteader  removed 
the  carcass  of  a  steer,  deceased  these  many 
years,  from  the  spot  upon  which  stands  the 
spadous  veraoda-endrded  building  of  the 
El  Centro  Countiy  Qub.   In  Ianua.Ti.,-vym., 
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a  coyote  howled  plaintively  when  he  found 
the  carcass  gone;  in  January,  19 12,  mutton 
chops  with  fancy  leggings,  browned  slices  of 
suckling  pig  and  the  first  asparagus  tips  of 
the  season  were  served  by  noiseless  yellow 
waiters  in  white  aprons  upon  the  identical 
spot  that  listened  to  the  coyote^s  lament. 
Plain  hangings  of  friar's  cloth  matching  the 
neutral  tints  of  wall  and  woodwork  pro- 
claimed the  culture  of  Boston  rather  than 
the  Far  West's  breezy  taste.  Among  those 
partaking  of  the  gayly  decorated  lamb  chops 
were  a  score  of  college  men,  journalists  of 
wide  reputation,  the  author  of  four  or  five 
best  sellers,  bankers,  Bostonians,  cotton- 
buyers  and  college-bred  pig  producers. 
Most  of  these  men  were  foot-loose ;  they  did 
not  have  to  live  in  the  Imperial  Valley  unless 
they  liked  it.  They  were  there;  they  intend- 
ed to  stay  there.  They  were  landowners 
and  home  builders,  thus  giving  the  lie  to  the 
early  calumnies  about  the  valley's  climate. 

Before  the  idea  of  providing  a  proper 
background  for  the  El  Centro  Country  Club 
popped  into  Holt's  mind  he  had  founded  a 
city  twelve  miles  to  the  east.  Immediately 
after  subdivision  Holt,  in  the  press  of  affairs, 
forgot  about  his  offspring.  Holtville  was  an 
orphan  until  E.  E.  Boyd  adopted  it.  For 
$2,000  Boyd  bought  the  largest  part  of  the 
town-to-be.  On  inspecting  his  purchase  he 
stumbled  against  what  seemed  to  be  a  row 
of  young  pepper  trees  hidden  in  tall  weeds. 
He  had  the  weeds  carefully  cut  down  and  lo ! 
a  park  stood  forth,  its  trees  and  palms  full 
two  feet  high.  Boyd  also  adopted  that 
orphaned  park,  nursed  it  for  three  or  four 
years  and  saved  for  Holtville  the  most  at- 
tractive civic  green  spot  in  the  valley. 

Boyd  was  liberal  with  his  town  property. 
He  gave  it  away  with  an  open  hand.  When- 
ever he  sold  a  ranch,  the  purchaser  received 
a  deed  to  a  town  lot  in  addition.  At  wed- 
dings and  christenings  Boyd  was  there  with  a 
lot,  all  wrapped  up  nicely  and  tied  with 
pink  ribbons,  to  be  handed  the  principals  of 
the  festivities.  It's  no  use  going  to  Holtville 
to  be  married  or  to  be  bom  at  this  late  day, 
though.  These  events  are  too  commonplace 
now.  Besides,  Boyd's  supply  is.  all  gone, 
but  Holtville  still  retains  the  generous  spirit 
of  its  godfather.  Every  New  Year's  it  in- 
vites all  the  world  to  come  and  partake  of  one 
of  the  Holtville  staples,  home-grown  roast 
turkey.  This  January  the  town's  guests 
accoimted  for  440  gobblers,  besides  a 
mountain  of  beef,  lamb  and  trimmings,  the 


loaves  and  gobblers  being  served  in  the 
aforementioned  park  under  the  blue  sky. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  editor  will 
reproduce  the  photographs  of  the  high  and 
grammar  school  buildings  of  Imperial,  the 
oldest  city  in  the  valley.  I  hope  he  will.  I 
also  hope  that  residents  of  Middle  Western 
towns  with  two  or  three  thousand  popula- 
tion will  study  the  reproductions,  compare 
the  size,  the  tasteful  architecture  and  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings  with  their  own 
schools.  They  might  also  remember  that 
Imperial  ten  years  ago  was  the  center  of  the 
most  desolate  spot  in  the  West,  and  that  a 
manual-arts  addition  to  the  high  school  has 
just  been  completed.  Likewise  they  should 
remember  that  three  miles  away,  at  El 
Centro,  a  union  district  is  erecting  an  im- 
posing group  of  high  school  buildings;  that 
Holtville  has  just  finished  a  structure 
modeled  on  classic  lines,  Brawley  and 
Calexico  having  likewise  provided  educa- 
tional facilities  that  suggest  Cambridge  and 
Syracuse  rather  than  pioneer  communities 
less  than  ten  years  from  the  biting  desert. 

There  are  five  real  towns  in  the  Imperial 
Valley,  with  half  a  dozen  more  in  the  making. 
These  towns  are  unique  in  their  aspect. 
Their  like  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Like  a 
set  of  false  teeth,  with  every  alternate  incisor 
missing,  imposing  brick  buildings  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  separated  by  gaps  of 
the  whitish,  dusty  soil.  Every  building  has 
its  impressive  arcade  over  the  sidewalk; 
every  building  is  designed  to  fit  in  and  har- 
monize with  its  neighbor  on  either  side,  but 
these  neighbors  have  not  yet  arrived. 

No  fire  cure  will  ever  be  needed  to  give 
the  Imperial  Valley  towns  a  new  clean 
start.  Shacks  and  sheet-iron  huts  are  im- 
known  in  the  business  districts.  Every 
month  the  colonnades  and  arcades  are 
lengthening,  the  yawning  gaps  are  closing 
up,  filled  with  buHdings  worthy  of  the  com- 
pany they  keep.  Some  of  the  finished  blocks 
give  an  idea  of  the  appearance  that  the 
ensemble  will  present  when  the  broken 
ranks  of  the  arcades  have  closed  up.  Until 
that  not  far-distant  time  the  very  perfection 
of  the  individual  buildings  will  give  a  sense 
of  incongruity  to  the  beholder.  And,  mark 
you,  the  foresighted  fathers  of  these  towns 
decreed,  at  a  time  when  the  illimitable  ex- 
panse of  the  unbroken  desert  rolled  away 
into  magnificent  distances,  that  no  poles  nor 
wires  should  ever  disfigure  the  streets-to-be. 
The  decree  was  obeyed.     Telephone  and 
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electric  wires  are  hidden  in  the  alleys,  out  of 
sight. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  the  coyotes 
living  on  the  valley's  western  rim  used  to 
make  their  last  will  and  testament  before 
starting  across  to  the  eastern  end.     They 
still  cluig  to  the  habit,  but  more  for  fear  of 
shotguns  than  of  death  by  thirst.    That  old 
coyote  trail  today  leads  through  a  region 
reminiscent  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  rather 
than  of  California,  except  in  its  setting  of 
amethyst  mountains.   Broad  fields  of  waving 
com  and  grain  fill  the  flat  land  to  the  horizon; 
poplars  and  Cot- 
tonwood s    along 
the  roads  moder- 
ate midsummer's 
drowsy    heat; 
munching    cows 
drift  slowly 
through  thegreen 
alfalfa,  and   the 
smell  of  the  dairy 
is  in  the  air.    As 
in    the    Middle 
West,    ten  -  acre 
farms   are    rare. 
Quarterandhalf- 
secti  ons  p  red  omi  - 
nate.   Ever  since 
the  valley's   be- 
ginning,  grain, 
hay,  fat  stock  and 
dairy    products 
have    been     the 
county's     main 
sources    of   rev- 
enue.  Even  dur- 
ing  the   darkest 
hours  the  cream 

check—if  aggre-  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^_        ^_^  ^^^ 

gates  $ias,ooo  <Biiu.ioui-.i 

every  four  weeks 

no w^-con tinned  to  cheer  the  farmers'  droop- 
ing spirits  at  regular  intervals.  Swine 
men,  even  though  they  lose  too  many 
young  pigs  through  lax  methods,  wallowed 
in  money  when  pork  pirouetted  to  $10.35  ^ 
hundred  pounds.  With  an  average  annual 
yield  of  no  lambs  to  a  hundred  ewes — mut- 
ton-wise Wyoming  is  thankful  for  eighty — 
sheep-owners  care  nought  for  Schedule  K  or 
the  vagaries  of  the  wool  market,  and  alfalfa 
transformed  into  beef  usually  pays  better 
than  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  in  the  field. 
During  the  last  three  years  cotton  has  been 
added  to  the  valley's  staple  products.    Five 


gins  are  now  in  operadon  and  a  seed  mill  is 
running  at  El  Centre.     Cotton  prices  this 
year  vfere  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
many  seasons.     With  an  average  yield  of 
only  three-quarters  of  a  bale  to  the  acre, 
cotton  at  current  prices  was  not  highly  re- 
munerative to  most  of  the  growers.     Still, 
the  man  who  knew  cotton  and  was  willing 
to  apply  the  knowledge  did  well  despite  the 
low  prices.     B.  F.  McDonald,  formeriy  of 
Louisiana,    prepared    the  soil   of    his   four 
hundred  acrcsproperly, cultivated  frequendy 
and  irrigated  with  care.     His   yield    was 
double  the  aver- 
age and  his  profit 
exceeded  $8,000, 
about  twice  the 
revenue    derived 
from  eleven  hun- 
dred acres  by  a 
man     who,      in 
three  months  and 
a     half,     sowed 
and   harvested  a 
crop    of   barley, 
departing  at  once 
to     spend      the 
money.      E.    E. 
Bennett,  a  neigh- 
bor of  McDon- 
ald's, made  part 
of  his  cotton  area 
yield  almost  two 
bales  and  a  half 
to  the  acre,  thus 
demonstrating 
the    possibilities 
of  the  soil  under 
intensive  culdva- 
don.  Long-staple 
cotton,  twice   as 
;»'«■, H'l'^""    "'"''""  valuable    as   the 

variety  produced 
bytheSouth,  will,  however,  uldmately  replace 
the  short-staple  crop  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
after  the  problems  of  pure  acclimated  seed 
and  of  proper  handling  have  been  solved. 
Long-staple  cotton  at  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound,  grown  on  numerous  well- 
tilled  tracts  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  will  pay 
large  returns;  short-staple  cotton  will  grad- 
ually disappear  as  the  rising  land  values 
make  its  cultivation  less  profitable. 

And  land  values  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
must  inevitably  rise. 

"Why  and  wherefore?"  said  < 
"Isn't  a  hundred  dollars  an  sc 
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Between  Imperial  and  £1  Centre  lies  an 
alfalfa  patch  of  thirty-three  acres.  Forty- 
live  head  of  stock  are  fed  from  that  patch  the 
year  'round.  During  the  first  half  of  1911 
the  owner  cut  150  tons  of  hay.  During  the 
last  six  months  he  pastured  two  hundred 
hogs  upon  the  thirty-three  acres,  in  addition 
to  the  stock,  and  in  December  he  sowed 
barley  to  have  more  green  feed  in  January, 

Another  alfalfa  patch,  this  one  of  thirty- 
seven  acres,  maintains  a  permanent  popu- 
lation of  twenly-two  horses,  four  cows,  one 
bull,  one  donkey,  two  lambs  and  five  hun 
dred  chickens.  In  addition,  the  owner  turned 
off  a  drove  of  hogs  that  brought  him  $2,500 
after  he  had  fattened  them  on  grain  costing 
$300.  How  high  a  valuation  per  acre  docs 
soil  of  this  kind  warrant?  Corn-belt  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  squeeze  four  per  cent  out 
of  two-hundred -dollar  land,  please  answer. 

But  there  arc  still  other  reasons  for  an  in- 
evitable rise. 

R.  D.  Mcl'hcrrin,  an  attorney,  has  a  ranch 
a  few  miles  out  of  Imperial.  From  fifty-five 
acres  of  that  ranch  shipments  of  fresh  aspara- 
gus in  carloads  start  early  in  February.  They 
cease  in  April  when  other  districts  farther 
north  begin  to  produce,  and  shipments  start 
again  late  in  fall  when  once  more  fresh 
asparagus  is  a  luxury. 

From  another  fifiy-five-acre  patch  of  that 
ranch  table  grapes  by  the  carload  are  sent 
out  early  in  June,  six  weeks  before  grapes 
ripen  an>'whcrc  else  except  under  glass. 

Late  in  May,  Brawley  begins  to  ship 
muskmelons.  For  four  weeks,  while  the 
consumer's  appetite  has  a  razor  edge  after 
the  canned  fruit  of  the  winter,  the  valley  has 
a  monopoly  of  the  early  cantaloupe  market. 

Near  Calexico,  F.  Kloke  has  a  pear 
orchard  of  thirty-five  acres,  the  fruit  of 
which  matures  in  December. 

Fresh  figs  are  shipped  out  of  the  valley  at 
Christmas. 

The  valley,  and  a  restricted  region  to  the 
north  and  east,  constitute  the  only  part  of 
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the  New  World  in  which  the  delicious  Deglet 
Noor  date,  a  date  so  predous  that  few 
samples  of  it  have  ever  reached  the  United 
States,  matures  and  can  be  commercially 
grown.  The  few  bearing  date  plantations 
are  receiving  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  for 
their  output  at  present. 

It  has  been  the  invariable  experience 
among  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  the  early  and  the  late  varieties  bring  the 
best  prices.  Nature  expressly  made  the 
Imperial  Valley  for  the  production  of  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  crops  in  the  country. 
Just  now  the  ranchers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  value  of  the  boon  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  old  Dame.  With  the  cheapest 
and  biggest  water-supply  in  the  West,  with 
a  growing  season  that  never  ends,  with 
alfalfa,  cows  and  cotton  as  staples,  vrith 
early  and  late  fruits,  grapes,  vegetables  and 
melons  as  a  most  profitable  side-line,  with 
half  a  million  acres  of  finely  grained,  ex- 
ceptionally deep  soil  lying  in  a  compact 
body  close  to  good  markets,  is  there  any 
reason  why  values  should  not  rise  far  above 
the  present  average  of  about  eighty  dollars; 
why  the  valley,  with  ten  thousand  families 
on  small  farms,  should  not  support  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  within  a  few  years? 

"Ship  us  a  carload  of  phonographs,  a  few 
bolts  of  silk  and  a  company  of  play-actors 
and,  so  far  as  existence  is  concerned,  you 
may  leave  us  then  with  our  half-million  set- 
tiers,  cut  off  your  railroad  communication, 
tear  down  the  telegraph  wires,  and  whirl  on 
your  way !" 

Thus,  in  his  "Story  of  the  First  Decade", 
exuberantly  exclaims  Edgar  F.  Howe, 
pioneer  publisher  and  editor  of  Imperial 
county,  after  an  enthusiastic  catalogue  of 
the  valley's  products.  But  why  import  "a 
few  bolts  of  silk?"  Surely  the  mulberry 
trees  and  the  worm  that  feeds  thereon  will 
thrive  where  the  date  palm  and  the  fecund 
hog  dwell  in  amity,  in  the  valley  that  lifted 
itself  out  of  the  desert  by  its  bootstraps ! 
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The  Merry  Wives  of  Tehuantepec 


The  Prisoner  of  Love 

By  Herman  Whitaker 

AvOur  of  Tat  PLAsna;  Tai  Sittleii;  The  PnoaAnoHU;  Etc. 


This  hike  second  of  three  amusing  stories  ofdomaticUy  ontke  Mexican  Isthmus 


OUT  of  the  distant  purple  of  far 
k  bills  the  evening  sun  cast  its 
I  last  rays  into  "The  Street  of 
f  the  Illustrious  Men"  and  lo! 
under  the  sweep  of  its  golden 
brush  the  pink  and  violet  adobes,  rose  reds 
and  chrome  yellows  of  the  cantina  and 
tiendas,  that  had  been  reduced  by  the  late 
rains  to  the  palest  of  washes,  flashed  out  in 
all  their  original  brilliance.  Under  the  mel- 
low suffusion  even  the  weathered  grays  of 
unpainted  doors  and  the  wooden  grills  over 
cavernous  windows  took  on  ruddy  stains; 
the  moss-greens  of  old  walls  and  grass- 
grown  paving  cobbles  glowed  with  the  hues 
of  spring. 

Viewing  it  under  those  cheerful  sunset 
lights,  one  would  never  dream  of  the  dicken's 
own  time  the  street  had  had  to  attain  its 
present  urban  dignities.  Up  the  rocky  face 
of  a  bill,  its  double  row  of  adobes  climbed. 


as  it  were,  on  each  other's  shoulders  with 
numerous  jogs  around  craggy  bluffs  and 
backward  slips  into  unexpected  poclcets. 
The  waterwom  cobbles  told  a  long  tale  of 
torrential  rains  that  ran,  in  their  season,  two 
feet  deep  between  the  narrow  stone  cause- 
ways, but  the  last  brown  trickle  bad  faded 
out  a  week  ago  and  in  its  place  a  line  of 
crimson  filled  the  center  gutter. 

Seen  from  the  hillt(^,  the  line  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  some  strange 
bright  snake,  but  viewed  from  the  portaUs 
of  the  cantina  halfway  down,  where  Don 
Sostenes,  the  schoolmaster,  bad  paused  for 
his  evening  copa,  it  proved  to  be  a  51e  of 
Tehuana  women,  in  their  everyday  crimson 
wear,  returning  home  from  river,  church  or 
market.  As  certain  of  its  units  turned,  at 
intervals,-  each  in  at  her  own  docnr* 
snake  gradually  changed  into  a  o 
the  links  of  which  stretched  till 
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broke  up  into  straggling  blots  of  color.  By 
that  time  the  sunset  lights  had  given  place 
to  the  red  glow  of  hrazeros  in  dusky  interiors, 
and  it  required  only  the  savory  odors  that 
began  to  season  the  subdued  chatter,  musical 
laughter  of  women,  to  exhibit  the  street 
at  its  best,  clothed  in  the  comfort  and  cool 
of  tropical  evening. 

Having  been  tooled  by  time  into  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  a  Spanish  walnut, 
the  maesiro^s  dark  visage  did  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  the  expression  of  the  abstract,  yet 
while  he  sipped  his  tequila  even  his  black 
beads  of  eyes  caught  some  reflection  of  the 
prevailing  peace. 

"A  comfortable  hour,  neighbor!"  He 
even  remarked  upon  it  to  Pedro,  the  ruralf 
who  was  leaning  against  the  comer  portal. 
"There  is  no  more  cheerful  sound  than  the 
talk  of  women  at  work  on  the  evening  meal. 
I  never  hear  it  without  thanking  the  kind 
saints  for  the  mercy  that  gives  each  her  tor- 
tilla,  bit  of  rice  and  taste  of  meat.  We  of 
Tehuantepec  are  poor  enough  folk,  but  at 
least  we  go  not  hungry,  and  we  can  always 
step  outdoors  without  fear  of  having  the 
nose  of  us  fall  to  the  ground,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  bitter  northern  climes." 

"Si!"  He  nodded  in  reply  to  the  rural's 
incredulous  look.  "For  *tis  so  set  forth  in 
the  books.  Also  their  feet,  or  an  arm,  and 
if  they  would  preserve  their  members  intact, 
'tis  necessary  that  a  man  shall  bum  up  in 
winter  all  that  he  has  gained  by  a  sunmier's 
hard  work.    But  we — " 

He  was  going  on  with  some  further  re- 
flections but  stopped  as,  with  explosive  vio- 
lence, a  clamor  of  voices  rose  in  the  adjacent 
dusk.  A  man's  stentorian  cursings  punc- 
tuated a  woman's  shrill  scolding,  combining 
in  a  discord  that  was  aptly  described  by  the 
maestro's  pithy  remark.  ^^Carambal 
Surely  the  tiger  is  taking  his  pick  of  the 
hogs?" 

The  rural's  dark  face  expressed,  as  he 
listened,  the  deepest  disgust.  "It  is  Luz 
Ana  quarreling  with  Ignacio  Bustamente, 
her  man." 

"What?  thy  sister?"  The  maestro's 
bushy  black  brows  swept  a  row  of  furrows 
up  under  the  eaves  of  his  hair.  "When  I 
passed  down  this  morning  I  saw  the  pair 
of  them,  at  play  in  their  patio^  like  kittens. 
She  had  pulled  his  ear  for  some  impudence, 
and  having  got  her  cornered,  he  gave  her 
such  a  kiss — "  during  the  pause  his  face 
lit  with  the  low  lights  of  old  remembrances, 


" — such   as  pass  only  between  love  and 
youth." 

"Si,  there  is  no  lack  of  the  loving." 
Grunting  disdainfully,  Pedro  went  on, 
"Never  was  there  a  madder  pair.  But — 
one  minute  'tis  a  kiss  and  the  next  her  nails 
are  ruling  his  face  with  a  neatness  that  sur- 
passes the  performance  of  thy  best  scholar 
with  a  slate.  And  he  is  no  better.  If  it  were 
not  that  Ignacio  might  return  her  upon  my 
hands — which  the  saints  forbid !  'tis  enough 
to  have  the  support  of  an  old  mother — they 
would  long  ago  have  felt  my  club,  for  it 
works  a  great  harm  to  the  peace.  See  them 
all  mnning — men,  women  and  children,  and 
'tis  this  way  every  night." 

"A  great  scandal,  surely." 

Nevertheless  the  maestro's  glance  fol- 
lowed with  a  certain  envy  the  jelly-like 
vibrations  of  a  fat  old  Tehuana,  and  when  the 
crimson  mass  that  was  surging  in  the  dusk 
downstreet  suddenly  split  to  give  passage 
to  a  running  girl,  he  was  hard  put 
to  hide  his  gratification.  A  buxom  lass 
whose  scarlet  wear  clung  closely  as  their 
own  golden  skin  to  her  shapely  limbs  as  she 
ran,  her  natural  good  looks  lost  nothing  by 
reason  of  the  anger  that  heaved  in  her  deep 
bosom  and  made  of  her  big  amber  eyes  twin 
yellow  flames.  But  the  admiration  that 
tinged  the  maestro's  curious  look  when  she 
came  in  under  the  cantina  portales  and 
stopped  before  them,  found  no  reflection  in 
the  rural's  glum  gaze. 

"Fine  work,"  he  grumbled,  "for  the  sister 
of  a  policeman.  Will  nothing  suit  but  to 
raise  the  whole  quarter  with  thy  squeals?" 

"And  whose  fault,  senorV^  She  shot  it 
out  between  crimson  heavings.  "Whose 
fault  but  that  of  this  pig  of  an  Ignacio? 
Coming  home  from  washing  his  dirty  cami- 
sas  at  the  river,  I  catch  him  carrying  a  carga 
of  rice  from  the  plaza  to  the  hilltop  for 
Carmela,  that  mealy-faced  creature  of  a  lav- 
anderia.  But  when  I  ask  him  a  little  thing — 
only  that  he  go  with  our  mother  and  me  to 
bury  her  brother's  uncle's  cousin  at  Choapan 
— he  tells  me  no.  Though  I  wear  out  my 
knee-bones,  he  will  stay  here  in  Tehuantepec 
to  play  the  mule  for  Carmela." 

Her  glance  traveled  between  them,  de- 
manding sympathy,  but  failed  to  move  the 
rural.  "Pouff!  'Tis  the  way  with  all  you 
women.  Let  but  a  man  lend  his  back  to 
some  poor  woman  in  the  way  of  civility  and 
you  crack  the  ears  of  the  town  with  your 
jealous  squealings." 
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"Si,  and  'tis  the  way  of  you  men  to  stand 
for  each  other  in  helping  every  woman  ex- 
cept her  that's  your  own.  She  may  crack 
her  back  without  your  raising  a  finger.  But 
it  will  not  with  me.  He  shall  go  to  Choapan, 
this  mule  of  an  Ignacio,  if  I  have  to  drag 
him  there  by  the  hair." 

"He  will  go — he  will  not  go."  Pedro 
tapped  the  portal  with  his  club.  "Settle  it 
between  yourselves,  but — ^if,  in  the  settling, 
there  comes  once  more  from  your  house  a 
squeal  no  louder  than  the  squeak  of  a  mouse, 
'twill  be  this  for  the  backs  of  you  both." 

"But — "  she  glanced  at  him,  helplessly, 
"but  if  he  wUl  not,  Pedro?" 

"Then  he  will  not.  What  care  I  so  long 
as  you  keep  the  peace?" 

It  was  an  ultimatum  and,  distressed  and 
dismayed,  she  stood  eying  him  with  wrath 
and  despair.  Deprived  of  her  sex's  natural 
weapon,  that  incessant  nagging  which  wears 
away  masculine  determination  as  easily  as 
a  sandblast  eats  up  rock,  there  was,  as  she 
well  knew,  no  possibility  of  moving  Ignacio. 
Once  she  measured  Pedro's  inches.  But 
brothers  were  ever  deficient  in  chivalry,  and 
doubtless  the  memory  of  many  a  pom- 
meling, by  him  administered  and  herself 
endured,  helped  to  keep  her  quiet.  Turning, 
after  a  last  helpless  glance,  she  walked 
slowly  away — but  paused  at  a  dozen  yards 
to  shoot  a  last  Parthian  shaft  over  her 
golden  shoulder. 

"Then  I  shall  go  without  him.  In  the 
week  we  are  gone  Carmela  will  surely  get 
him  and  I  shall  come  home  to  live  with  our 
mother  and  thee." 

Like  a  stone  in  a  pond  the  shaft  shattered 
the  rural's  sphinx-like  calm.  ^'Dmblol  I 
had  not  thought  of  that."  And  while  he 
pondered,  disturbed,  the  maestro,  who  had 
watched  the  girl  all  the  while  with  an  in- 
dulgent eye,  put  in  his  word. 

"Si,  she  is  sly  that  little  Carmela.  Left 
to  herself  she  would  have  Ignacio,  the  mule, 
caught  and  stalled  in  the  half  of  a  week." 

"But  if  he  say  *no,'  the  devil  himself 
could  not  drag  him  the  length  of  Choapan," 
Pedro  fretfully  objected. 

"Si,  seftor,  but  is  there  a  need  to  have  him 
nm  loose  till  the  return?  Now  see  you! 
Than  Ignacio  there  is  no  better  mason  in  all 
the  town,  and  only  this  morning  the  jefe- 
politico  was  grumbling  to  me  at  the  curse 
of  goodness  that  has  overtaken  the  craft. 
In  six  months  neither  thief  nor  drunk  out  of 
them  all,  and  because  of  their  unbelievable 


virtue  'tis  wholly  impossible  to  repair  the 
cracks  made  by  the  last  temblor  in  the  carcel 
wall.  Now  were  Ignacio  arrested  for  this 
disturbance,  'twould  not  only  put  him  in 
safety,  but  add  also  to  your  credit." 

The  girl  had  stopped  when  he  began  to 
speak  and  now  came  back,  the  rich  bronze 
of  her  face  melting  in  smiles.  ''Gracias, 
sefior !  that  would  be  fine.  In  the  carcel  he 
would  be  kept  both  safe  and  sweet." 

"Safe,  si?"  Pedro  growled.  "But  as  for 
the  sweet —  'twould  be  something  else  than 
kisses  I  would  deal  to  the  girl  that  served 
me  a  like  trick." 

"But  'tis  my  back  that  takes  the  risk." 

"If  'twere  mine  I'd  have  none  of  it." 
But  after  a  minute's  heavy  thought,  during 
which  he  balanced  the  dangers  of  Carmela's 
soft  glances  against  the  offense  to  Ignacio 
Bustamente's  pride,  he  assented.  "Si,  I  will 
do  it." 

•Drawing  his  long  pistol  with  a  flourish, 
he  shoved  through  the  crowd  that  had  re- 
grouped around  the  portales.  Then,  with 
Luz  Ana  pattering  softly  on  nude  feet  be- 
hind, he  made  his  way  into  the  house  where 
Ignacio — a  strong  young  peon — had  just 
lit  a  cigarro  to  celebrate  his  victory.  When 
Pedro  emerged,  a  minute  later,  leading 
Ignado,  violently  protesting,  by  the  collar, 
those  causes  were  set  in  motion  that  were  to 
keep  "The  Street  of  the  Illustrious  Men" 
up>on  expectant  toes  for  months  to  come. 

Unaware,  however,  of  that  which  the 
future  held  in  store,  the  crowd  tailed  on  be- 
hind, flowing  downstreet  in  a  blood-red 
stream  between  the  narrow  causeways  and 
listening,  with  equal  interest,  to  the  prison- 
er's curses  and  Luz  Ana's  exhortations. 
When  on  the  brink  of  the  plaza  she  gave 
him  his  choice,  "Choapan  or  the  carcel," 
sex  sympathy  momentarily  interfered  with 
its  amusement,  the  women  supporting  Luz 
Ana  while  the  men  applauded  Ignacio's 
stubborn  choice  of  prison.  Otherwise  it 
was  undivided.  The  general  amusement, 
too,  was  largely  subconscious,  for,  returning 
home  after  the  carcel 's  black  door  had 
gulped  in  the  captive,  men  and  women  wag- 
ged wise  heads  in  mutual  congratulations 
that  the  peace  of  the  street  was  now,  for  a 
time  at  least,  assured;  and  if  it  was  con- 
scious of  a  hiatus  in  the  familiar  scheme  of 
things  as  it  sat  taking  the  cool  in  its  door- 
ways on  both  that  and  succeeding  evenings, 
the  feeling  was  too  dim  in  the  "street's" 
psychology  to  take  form  in  speech  or  thought. 
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Overlooking  it  all,  an  hour  later,  from  bis 
own  little  adobe  on  the  tiptop  of  the  hill, 
the  maestro,  on  his  part,  indulged  himself 
with  the  virtuous  feelings  of  one  who,  at  a 
single  stroke,  accomplishes  the  preservation 
of  both  the  publicand  private  peace.  "Thanks 
to  thee,  Sostenes,"  he  told  himself,  "the  girl 
is  now  assured  of  a  happy  return."  And 
while  the  smoke  of  his  cigarro  rose  on  the 
evening  air,  there  came  and  went  through  its 
thin  blue,  tremblings,  pleasant  picturesof  Luz 
Anarestored  to  ihefullnessof  connubial  bliss. 


Had  he  witnessed  a  little  scene  that  was 
enacted  behind  the  carcel's  rear    wall   at 
noon  of  the  second  day  following  Luz  Ana's 
departure  for  Choapan,  the  maestro's  com- 
plaisant dreamings  would  have  been  brought 
to  a  quick  end.    Set  amidst  the  ruing  of  a 
section  oE  the  wall  Ignado  Bustamente  had 
torn  down,  it  displayed  him  niefullv  re- 
garding the  prison  fare  of  thick  t 
mushy  rice  and  a  burned  soup  '' 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  constltuti 
compensation   of   his  hea.<rf  \a 
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first  fierce  bite  indicated  the  nature  of  his 
feelings  even  more  eloquently  than  his 
remark  to  Sancho,  the  rural,  his  guard. 

"Am  1  a  burro  that  they  feed  me  this?" 

"Better  a  burro  among  thistles,  amigOy 
than  a  rich  hacendado  without  a  stomach." 

While  eminently  true,  this  choice  bit  of 
philosophy  drew  from  Ignacio  only  a  shrug. 
"A  saying  coined  by  some  fat  priest  for  the 
content  of  fools.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  my  stomach." 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  he  took  and  was 
gloomily  masticating  a  second  bite  when  a 
third  actor  suddenly  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  With  a  gourd  neatly  balanced  upon 
her  head,  a  woman  came  around  the  wall 
comer  moving  with  such  stealth  of  naked 
feet  that  she  was  almost  upon  him  before 
Ignacio  saw  her. 

"Carmela!"  After  a  quick  brightening, 
Ignacio*s  face  lowered  with  sympathetic 
feeling  for  his  own  condition.  "This  is  pig's 
case  you  find  me  in." 

"This,  senor,  may  help  it." 

Lowering  the  gourd  to  the  ground,  she 
sank  beside  it  in  a  graceful  heap  and  began 
to  unpack  with  nimble  fingers  tamales  and 
fried  chicken,  chilis  and  enchiladosy  also  a 
sugar  duke  for  dessert.  Though  she  lacked 
Luz  Ana's  magnificent  contours,  she  was 
pretty  enough  in  her  own  small  way,  and  if 
her  smooth  dark  face  exhibited  none  of  the 
fiery  humors  that  made  of  life  with  the 
former  a  risk  and  a  puzzle,  its  serious  quiet 
suited,  just  then,  Ignacio's  mood.  Her  eyes 
while  large  and  full-colored  could  never 
compare  with  Luz  Ana's  amber  fiames,  but 
they  overran  with  liquid  sympathy.  Ignacio 
simply  bathed  in  them  while  listening  to  her 
chatter. 

"When  I  heard  that  site  had  handed  thee 
over  to  the  police,  I  fell  at  once  to  the  cooking, 
for  I  know  this  carcel  food.  My  father 
never  could  abide  it  and  none  knew  it  better, 
for  never  a  week  passed  but  that  he  was 
caught  in  liquor  and  set  to  work  for  the 
town.     You,  seiior,  will  also  take  your  bite." 

The  rural,  who  had  begun  to  stiffen  for- 
biddingly, again  unbent;  indeed  while  dis- 
cussing a  leg  of  chicken  he  played  an  excel- 
lent second  fiddle  to  Carmela's  lead.  "  'Tis 
not  at  all  proper,"  he  agreed,  "for  a  woman 
to  help  her  man  into  prison.  But,  liombre — 
how  you  must  have  trimmed  her  before  she 
ran  such  lengths!" 

"Not  a  blow,  seftor — ^at  least,  nothing 
harder  than  would  crack  a  flea."    Rolling 


skyward  above  swiftly-moving  jaws,  Igna- 
do's  eyes  appealed  to  the  heavenly  saints. 

"Not  one  blow — scarcely  a  shove." 

"Why — 'tis  unbelievable !"  The  ease  vnth 
which  Carmela  veiled  her  smooth  face  in 
sleek  surprise  fully  justified  the  maestro's 
opinion  of  her  talents.  "Why — no  one 
could  believe  that  had  ever  listened  to  her 
tales  of  thy  temper." 

"What?"  Ignacio  choked  on  an  even 
mixture  of  temper  and  tamale.  "She  talks 
of  mer 

"Si,  to  all  the  women  at  the  river  washing. 
They  know  thee,  thanks  to  her,  better  than 
their  own  babes." 

Ignacio  leaped  at  the  bait.  "Caramba, 
they  do?  This  is  the  last!  Site  that  has  a 
temper  of  her  own  hotter  and  more  brittle 
than  thy  chili  pot.  I  did  not  beat  her, 
senora — that  is,  no  more  than  is  necessary 
for  a  man  to  hold  the  lead  in  his  house.  A 
small  one  on  the  mouth,  now  and  then,  per- 
haps, to  stop  her  gabble,  but  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  hurt.  And  always  she  returned  me 
more  than  I  gave.  The  skin  she  has  had  of 
me  with  her  nails  would  cover  a  rural' s 
saddle — nor  would  there  be  lack  of  hair  for 
its  stuffing.  My  temper?  Caramba! 
Just  because  I  refuse  to  bury  her  mother's 
brother's  uncle's  cousin  she  has  me  cast 
for  this.  My  temper?  Santissitna  Trini- 
dad r 

"Tut!  tut!"  Carmela  clucked  her  sym- 
pathy while  wrapping  him  in  her  pity. 
^^Pohre  hombrel  she  is  a  sin  verguenza^  ut- 
terly lacks  in  shame.  But  try  this  bit  of 
chicken.  'Tis  fried  in  the  best  of  manleca,** 
Then  having  him  securely  gagged,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  rub  upon  his  raw  wounds  the 
acrid  salts  of  public  scorn.  "Tut,  tut!  and 
the  whole  town  blaming  thee  for  it  all.  But 
one  temper  is  enough  for  a  household.  Luz 
Ana  would  have  been  better  coupled  with — 
but,  there !  'tis  not  for  me  to  shove  in  between 
a  man  and  his  woman.  When  she  returns 
'twill  be  for  thee  to  forgive  and — " 

Though  Ignacio's  attempt  to  bolt  the 
chicken  entire  detracted  somewhat  from  the 
dignity  of  his  scowl,  enough  was  left  to  give 
her  pause.     "Si,  when  she  returns — " 

While  truly  portentous,  his  dark  nod  did 
not  quite  satisfy,  and  she  drew  him  along  to 
fuller  commitment  by  a  play  of  archness. 
"We  will  do  thus  and  so,"  she  teased,  laugh- 
ing. "This  is  always  the  talk  of  men.  Then 
the  woman  smiles  and  they  are  led  quietly 
away  by  the  nose." 
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"By  the  nose,  si,  I  may  be  led."  In  his 
desire  to  be  impressively  significant,  Ignacio 
here  achieved  a  frightful  squint  and  could 
not  continue  till  his  eyes  had  straightened. 
Then,  "But  it  will  not  be  by  Luz  Ana." 

"We  shall  believe  that  when — " 

But  prodded  on  by  professional  jealousy 
at  the  standing  Pedro,  his  comrade,  had 
gained  with  the  authorities  by  the  coup,  the 
rural  here  put  in  his  word.  ^^Bueno,  atnigol 
stand  thou  by  that.  *Twas  for  his  own  gain 
that  Pedro  took  thee  in.  Only  this  morning 
I  heard  the  jefe  talking  of  it  to  our 
comandante,  *He  is  a  good  fellow,  this  Pedro, 
with  always  an  eye  open  for  the  public  need. 
But  for  him  the  carcel  might  have  fallen  in 
ruins.  See  thou  that  he  lose  nothing  by  his 
zeal.'  " 

It  was  the  last  straw — also  one  that  indi- 
cated for  Ignacio  an  unsuspected  wind. 
''Afalditol  he  did?    Bueno!    But— we  shall 


see. 


>> 


"Luz  Ana  leading  thee  back  to  her 
house?"     Carmela  added,  laughing. 

In  reply  Ignacio  gave  her  only  a  look,  but 
it  was  such  a  one  that  she  coyly  cast  down 
her  eyes  and  fell  to  packing  her  empty 
dishes;  and  seeing  that  she  could  now  leave 
the  seed  so  cleverly  planted  to  take  care  of 
itself,  she  presently  rose  and  bade  them 
''adiosr 

"There's  a  girl  for  you."  Both  the  ruraPs 
comment  and  Ignacio's  following  glance 
testified  to  her  wise  choice  of  an  exit.  "Were 
I  in  thy  shoes,  Seflor  Bustamente — "  Sancho 
was  going  on  when  Ignacio  interrupted, 
" — they  would  carry  thee  the  same  road  they 
will  take  me."  And  after  a  minute's  musing 
he  bitterly  added,  "  *Took  me  in  for  his  own 
profit?'  saidst  thou?     Bueno!  we  shall  see." 

With  the  idea  in  the  forefront  of  his  mind 
he  fell  again  to  his  profitless  labors  under  a 
sun  that  heated  the  stones  till  they  burned 
his  hands — but  were  cool  by  comparison 
with  his  growing  resentment.  "Si,  we  shall  see 
that  which  we  shall  seel"  He  kept  on  re- 
peating it  to  himself  with  increasing  em- 
phasis, and  if  Carmela  loomed  like  an  angel 
in  his  tired  vision  when  she  reappeared  at 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  with  a  second 
stock  of  dainties,  her  ministrations  did  not 
tend  to  improve  Luz  Ana's  case.  This  time 
Ignacio  refused  to  touch  the  dgarro  that 
Carmela  produced  from  her  bosom  at  the 
end  of  the  meal  till  she  had  taken  a  few 
puffs;  a  small  gallantry  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  seed  of  a  large  crop  thai 


was  sown,  grown  and  ripened  in  less  than  a 
week.  At  noon  the  following  day  she  was  to 
be  seen  eating  bits  of  chicken  out  of  his  hand 
like  some  small  red  robin;  in  three  days  he 
had  her  enthroned  at  his  side,  while  eating, 
just  as  though  she  were  his  own  woman. 
In  fact  she  was  sitting  there  in  demure  tri- 
umph when  Luz  Ana  turned  the  mule  she 
and  her  mother  were  riding  double,  around 
the  carcel  comer  one  hot  nooning. 

After  one  glance  at  the  pleasant  party, 
Luz  Ana  hopped  from  the  mule — as  a  passer- 
by put  it,  "like  a  flea  off  a  dog" — upsetting 
the  old  woman,  her  mother,  into  the  gutter. 
But  in  the  very  instant  that  she  gathered 
up  her  crimson  skirt  to  run,  came  a  change 
of  thought  and  purpose.  Hastily  backing 
the  mule  out  of  sight,  she  peeped  to  make 
sure  she  had  not  been  seen,  then  after  lifting 
her  mother  out  of  the  gutter,  remounted  and 
proceeded  quietly  on  her  way  upstreet. 

Indeed  she  approached  so  quietly  that, 
interested  in  their  own  affairs,  neither 
Ignacio  nor  Carmela  looked  up  till  she  was 
close  upon  them.  Then,  with  the  bound  of 
a  startled  hare,  Carmela  came  to  her  feet 
and  stood,  poised  for  flight.  On  his  part 
Ignacio  attempted  a  savage  scowl,  which, 
however,  was  somewhat  marred  by  flustered 
astonishment.  The  whole  merged  in  an 
expression  of  foolish  surprise  when,  in  lieu 
of  the  expected  attack,  Luz  Ana  threw  them 
a  nod  and  smile  in  passing.  In  fact  imtil 
she  headed  the  mule  around  the  next  comer, 
Ignacio  stood,  jaw  dropped,  blankly  staring. 

"Car-r-ramba!  I  would  have  swom, 
Carmela,  that  she  would  have  carved  out 
thy  heart — and  here  she  gives  thee  a  smile, 
as  to  one  that  had  done  her  a  service." 

Sancho's  remark  exactly  expressed  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  now  vented  it- 
self in  Ignacio's  defiant  comment.  "She 
saw  how  the  land  lay,  hombre.  She  saw 
how  the  land  lay,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  try  and  look  sweet.  'Tis  the  way  of 
the  women." 

Nevertheless,  and  in  the  face  of  repeated 
attempts  at  indifference,  he  was  very  quiet 
during  the  remainder  of  the  meal,  returned 
but  a  hollow  response  to  the  roguish  sallies 
with  which  Carmela  tried  to  smooth  over 
the  aituatioii.  Ridmg  along  in  the  jungle 
outikle  die  town«  Lux  Ana  had  picked  and 
set  bi  h  idnd  one  small  ear,  a  single 

V  intiful  as  a  scarlet  hi- 

h  w  that  bvt  Qkl  ^<c\<5kx\!a^ 
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freshened  her  personality,  endowed  it  with 
a  touch  of  the  old  girlish  mystery.  Ex- 
tending from  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair, 
its  influence  had  embraced  the  smooth  neck, 
fine  golden  shoulders,  every  point  of  her 
magnificent  flesh.  Taking  her  in  all,  rich 
sparkling  amber  of  her  big  eyes,  the  peach 
blooms  that  burst  through  the  red  gold  of 
her  cheeks,  vital  pulsing  life  of  her  whole 
figure,  she  had  never  looked  better  in  all  her 
life. 

In  comparison  with  her  vivid  luxuriance, 
Carmela's  quieter  looks  and  soft  sleek  man- 
ner appeared  dull  and  gray.  Neither  her 
temper  nor  temperament  offered  a  single 
contrast,  and  while  her  chatter  ran  on  like 
the  purring  of  some  pleased  house-cat, 
Ignacio  felt  the  stir  of  old  impulses,  ex- 
perienced sensations  that  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  those  inspired  in  a  northman  born, 
by  the  eternal  summer,  the  sickening  calms 
of  the  sun-struck  tropics.  Though  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact,  he  yearned  desperately 
for  the  clash  of  wills,  shock  of  tempers,  roar 
of  the  storms  which  had  periodically  purged 
his  domestic  atmosphere  and  left  it  sweet 
and  clear  for  many  a  day.  After  Carmela 
had  packed  her  dishes  and  gone  away,  the 
picture  of  Luz  Ana  went  with  him  to  his 
work. 

It  is  true  that  heavy  toil  under  the  furnace 
blast  of  the  afternoon  sun  somewhat  blurred 
the  impression.  But  it  came  out  even  in 
clearer  relief  when  he  lay,  that  night  in  the 
carcel,  and  in  spite  of  his  resentment  against 
her  as  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  old  rela- 
tions of  jovial  affection  with  Carmela  the 
following  day.  And  just  when  he  had 
gained  a  little  backward  through  the  agency 
of  some  particularly  fine  chicken  which  Car- 
mela served  at  lunch,  he  was  set  back 
further  than  ever  by  a  sudden  glimpse  of 
Luz  Ana  crossing  the  plaza  at  the  end  of  the 
street.  He  sat,  jaws  still  as  though  locked 
in  a  vice,  nor  did  he  resume  mastication  till 
she  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Had  Ignacio  but  known  Luz  Ana's  errand 
his  slight  sigh  resuming  his  eating  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  translated  into  a  snort 
of  rage.  Having  spent  the  night  in  a  flutter, 
she  was  now  on  her  way  to  take  such  action 
as  seemed  suitable  to  her  case,  and  in  some- 
thing less  than  one  minute  after  she  passed 
out  of  Ignacio's  sight,  did  she  comer  Don 
^^tenes,  the  maestro,  just  as  he  settled 


down  for  a  chat  with  the  jefe-politico  in  the 
shade  under  the  plaza  portales. 

"  'Twas  you  that  got  me  into  it,"  she  con- 
cluded her  narration  of  not  only  all  that  she 
had  seen  the  day  before,  but  also  everything 
that  could  by  the  feminine  mind  be  surmised, 
"and  now  'tis  for  you  to  help  me  out." 

Being  uncomfortably  hot  after  his  walk, 
the  maestro  demanded,  a  little  testily, 
"Diablo!  and  am  I  to  be  blamed  for  every 
peon  that  falls  in  love  with  another  woman?" 

"  'Twas  through  your  advice  he  was  sent 
to  prison,  and  now — " 

" — you  want  me  to  get  him  out?" 

"No,  sefior,"  she  answered  hastily. 
^'Santa  Maria  forbid.    I  want  him  kept  in." 

"And  that  is  easy."  The  jefe,  a  fat  brown 
Spaniard,  here  put  in  an  apoplectic  chuckle. 
"For  I  swear  that  he  will  never  get  out  till 
my  mending  is  done — or  I  catch  me  an- 
other mason.  So  if  that  is  all  thy  trouble — 
l>e  off  and  bother  no  more."  Yet  despite  the 
curtness  of  the  order,  both  he  and  the 
maestro  watched  with  a  certain  pleased  in- 
dulgence her  graceful  swayings  as  she  went 
on  her  way  across  the  plaza. 

Somewhat  reassured,  Luz  Ana  seated 
herself  on  a  bench  in  the  black  shade  of  a 
fig-tree,  and  while  she  sat  there,  heavily 
brooding,  certain  little  smiles  presently  in- 
dicated the  birth  of  a  plan  which  matured 
when,  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Refugio,  the 
arriero,  turned  from  the  plaza  into  the  street 
of  the  carcel.  The  little  run  required  for 
her  to  overtake  him  breathed  her  just  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  the  impression  of  fluttering 
emotion  as  she  walked  beside  him  down  the 
street;  she  would  have  passed  anywhere  for 
a  girl  clothed  in  the  timid  shame  of  a  first 
flirtation. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Sancho's  warning  hiss, 
she  might  have  gone  by  without  being  seen, 
for  the  clink  of  Ignacio's  trowel  drowned 
their  footsteps  and  his  back  was  toward  the 
street.  After  one  look  he  bent  again  over  his 
work.  But  it  had  given  him  all,  that  single 
glance,  from  the  heaving  bosom  and 
dimpling  smiles  to  the  coquettish  lights  in  her 
fine  eyes.  He  found  it  quite  difficult  to  man- 
age a  sneer  in  reply  to  the  rural's  comment. 

"Hombre!  she  was  wrapped  like  a  puling 
girl  in  her  first  love." 

"She  may  drown  in  it — for  me." 

Though  Ignacio  tried  hard  for  indiffer- 
ence, it  came  out  in  a  snarl,  and  as,  of 
course,  he  was  unable  to  see  the  double  row 
of  scratches  with  which  Luz  Ana  contradicted 
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the  arriero's  natural  interpretation  of  the 
situation  after  they  had  passed  out  of  sight, 
he  remained  in  the  talons  of  the  green  mon- 
ster imtil  the  news  Consuelo  brought  with 
his  supper  transmuted  jealousy  into  furious 
anger. 

"She  has  applied  to  have  thee  kept  in 
prison.  Si,  'tis  certain,  querido,  for  'twas 
told  by  the  jefe's  portero — that  overheard 
the  talk — to  Paz  Garcia  at  her  refresco  stand, 
and  her  long  tongue  shot  it  all  over  the 
market." 

All  along  it  had  been  Luz  Ana's  habit  to 
observe  them  at  their  meals  from  behind  a 
pillar  of  the  market  that  CQiMMftded  |i.  vista 
of  the  street,  and  even  at' 


Ixi^  she 
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noticed  Ignacio's  start  of  rage.  His  anger, 
however,  did  not  mount  to  its  climax  till 
Carmela  added  a  second  bit  of  gossip,  de- 
rived from  the  arriero's  highly  colored 
account  of  his  passage  with  Luz  Ana. 

"And  'tis  said  that  she  will  go  out  with 
him  on  his  next  trail.  A  fiije  laugh  they 
will  have  at  thee — safe  in  prison  while  they 
make  love  and  feast  in  the  jungle!" 

Behind  her  pillar  Luz  Ana  caught  the 
refrain  of  his  crackling  oaths  toned  by  dis- 
tance to  a  vitriolic  mutter.  "If  one  could 
but  set  hands  on  her!"  he  growled,  in  con- 
clusion. And  unaware  how  soon  his  wish 
was  to  be  granted,  he  repeated,  "If  one 
could  but  see  her — for  a  single  minute!" 

"Si?"  Carmela  teased  him.  "Si!  If 
one  could  see  her." 

As  usual,  she  was  enthroned  on  the  stones 
at  his  side,  and  as  she,  the  recipient,  misin- 
terpreted the  feeling  behind  his  sudden 
fierce  hug,  how  could  Luz  Ana  be  expected 
to  divine  it  aright?  When  he  followed  up 
with  a  kiss,  the  last  vestige  of  the  restraint 
she  had  imposed  on  herself  shriveled  in  the 
sudden  flame  of  her  anger.  Rushing  from 
behind  her  pillar,  she  snatched  a  stick  as 
thick  as  her  arm  from  the  fagot  of  a  carga- 
dor  with  such  violence  that  the  man  was 
jerked  flat  on  his  back;  then  brandishing  it 
aloft,  she  flew  down  street,  her  crimson 
garments  streaming  behind  like  tongues  of 
flame. 

If  she  had  ever  caught  Carmela!  But 
the  latter  was  up  and  running  almost  as 
Luz  Ana  came  in  sight,  and  not  only  was 
her  anger  more  than  offset  by  the  spur  of 
fright,  but  Carmela  had  the  advantage  of  a 
handicap  of  full  thirty  golden  pounds.    The 

''  yards  gained  by  Luz  Ana  in  the  first 
>us  burst  were  lost  as  Carmela  dodged 


around  the  carceland  here  and  therethrough 
the  maze  of  adobe  streets.  Indeed  when  she 
headed,  at  last,  like  a  pressed  deer  for  the 
water,  she  gained  to  the  river  and  was  swim- 
ming strongly  a  hundred  yards  out  before 
Luz  Ana  came  plunging  like  a  scarlet 
avalanche  over  the  bank.  Even  then  she 
would  have  followed.  But  even  as  she 
raised  hands  for  the  dive,  she  was  seized 
round  the  waist  by  Sancho,  who,  anticipating 
nothing  short  of  murder,  had  abandoned 
his  guard  to  follow  the  flight — whereby  was 
produced  a  most  curious  result. 

For,  returning  to  Ignacio  Bustamente:  as 
Sancho  took  one  direction,  he  made  off  in  the 
other  and,  heading  straight  for  the  river 
while  Luz  Ana  was  following  Carmela's 
doublings,  he  was  almost  across  before  the 
frightened  girl  took  her  header  out  from  the 
bank. 

*^Tonto!  tu  grandissimo  tontoP^  Luz  Ana 
screamed  it  while  struggling  in  Sancho's 
hands.  "Thou  greatest  of  fools!  Thy 
prisoner!    See!    He  will  escape!" 

But,  intent  on  the  prevention  of  a  greater 
ill,  Sancho  hung  on,  and  thus  she  suffered 
the  additional  mortification  of  watching 
while  Carmela  finished  her  crossing  and  ran 
after  Ignacio  into  the  jungle  on  the  other 
bank.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  fought 
like  a  batch  of  cats,  kicking,  biting,  scratch- 
ing, but  just  about  the  time  that  Sancho  had 
about  made  up  his  mind  to  save  the  little 
skin  that  was  left  him  by  letting  her  go,  she 
became  suddenly  quiescent.  Standing 
quietly  within  the  circle  of  his  arras,  the 
amber  flames  died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  as 
Carmela  disappeared,  her  golden  shoulders 
rose  in  a  fine  shrug. 

"Gracias,  sefior,  a  thousand  thanks." 
While  unlocking  the  arms  that  had  tightened 
in  the  last  minute  far  beyond  the  legal  needs 
of  the  case,  she  scornfully  added,  ''I  shall 
trouble  you  no  more.  There's  finer  fish  to 
be  had  than  his  stale  catch." 

Then  while  Sancho  looked  on,  tenderly 
feeling  of  his  scratches,  she  walked  quietly 
away — but  not  toward  home.  Following 
up  the  bank  till  it  brought  her  into  thick 
jungle,  she  threw  herself  down  in  a  shady 
covert  and — in  the  face  of  her  recent  mag- 
nificent indifference,  it  has  to  be  set  down — 
gave  way  to  a  flood  of  grief,  cried  her  eyes 
out  all  the  livelong  afternoon. 

Indeed  the  low  sun  was  swinging  its  usual 
free  brush  in  the  Street  of  the  Illustrious 
Men,    splashing    adobes,    causeways    and 
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cobbles  with  rich  washes  of  purple  and  gold 
before  she  rose  and  retraced  her  way.  Dusk 
fell  like  a  smothering  blanket  when  she  was 
still  only  halfway  up  the  hill,  and  thus  it 
was  that  she  failed  to  recognize  a  dark  figure 
that  turned  out  of  a  side  street  and  slunk 
along  a  few  paces  in  front  of  her,  seeking 
always  the  deeper  shadows.  Her  big  eyes 
dilated  even  wider  when,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  the  figure  turned  in  at  her  own 
door.  Apprehensive  of  a  robbery  at  least, 
she  rushed  forward  and*  not  until  his  face 
shone  out  of  black  darkness  under  the  flare 
of  her  sudden  match  did  she  dream  that 
it  was — Ignacio  Bustamente. 

"  *Tis  thee?"  In  her  surprise  she  let  the 
match  bum  out  and  her  continuation  came 
faltering  out  of  black  darkness.  "But — I 
saw  her  run  after  thee  into  the  monte?** 

"Si,  but  I  ran  faster." 

Allaying  the  last  of  her  fears,  his  chuckle 
put  her  in  fettle  for  argument.  "But  I  saw 
thee  embrace  her.  And  what  of  the  kiss? 
If  it  were  not  that  the  police  would  take 
thee  back  to  the  jefe,  I  would — " 

"The  jefe,  si?"  he  took  her  up.  "Who 
threw  me  into  his  prison,  then  asked  to  have 
me  kept?  If  it  were  not,  as  thou  sayest, 
that  they  would  take  me  back — but  this  will 
have  to  go  over  till  the  jefe  has  caught  him 
another  mason.  Till  then,  you  will  have 
to  hide  me." 

And  "  'Twill  be  long  waiting"  she 
agreed,  with  a  low  laugh. 

Once  a  year  it  was  the  maestro's  habit  to 
journey  northward  to  Oaxaca,  the  capital 
city,  to  witness  the  launching  of  some  favor- 
ite pupil  on  a  scholastic  career  at  the  annual 
exercises  of  the  "Academy."  Departing 
upon  this  pilgrimage  a  few  days  after 
Ignacio's  escape,  he  did  not  return  until  the 
dose  of  a  month,  and  then  he  arrived  home 
too  late  in  the  evening  to  gather  up  the  ends 
of  the  threads  of  life  the  fates  had  woven 
during  his  absence. 

Dusk  had  fallen  over  the  Street  of  the 
Illustrious  Men  before  he  discharged  his 
mozo  and  mules  in  the  plaza,  and  as  he 
climbed  its  steeps  the  familiar  panorama 
presented  itself  as  a  series  of  fiery  brazeros 


furiously  aglow  in  cavernous  interiors.  Un- 
der their  rich  light  he  caught  glimpses  of 
graceful  crimson  shapes  under  soft  brown 
faces,  and,  sharpened  by  absence,  his  senses 
informed  him  of  a  certain  expectance  in  the 
faces  of  the  tired  peones  who  lolled  in  the 
doorways.  While  he  was  still  a  block  away, 
the  lights  under  the  cantina  portales  extendi 
a  bright  welcome,  and  as  he  drew  nearer  he 
made  out  against  them  in  silhouette,  the 
figure  of  Pedro,  the  rural. 

Pedro  stiffly  saluted  when  the  maestro 
came  into  the  light,  but  unbent  at  mention 
of  a  copa,  and  while  drinking,  he  punc- 
tuated with  admiring  "carambaras"  the 
maestro's  description  of  the  Oaxaca  func- 
tion. Encouraged  by  such  good  listening, 
Don  Sostenes  was  proceeding  to  dilate  on 
the  glory  that  had  been  shed  by  his  pupil  on 
this,  their  native  town,  but  stopped  short  as 
a  woman's  shrill  scolding  suddenly  rose  out 
of  the  near  dusk. 

"  'Tis  Ignacio  Bustamente  and  Luz  Ana." 
At  the  first  note,  Pedro  moved  off  and  he 
answered  the  maestro's  question  over  his 
shoulder.  "Si,  they  are  together  again  and 
at  it  every  evening  since  the  jefe  caught  him 
another  mason.  'Tis  a  great  scandal,  but 
if  they  kill  each  other  there  will  be  no  more 
interferences  by  me." 

As  he  turned  the  comer  into  deep  gloom, 
it  suddenly  poured  into  the  light  of  the  por- 
tales dozens  of  running  figures,  men,  women 
and  children,  a  stream  that  grew  in  volume 
till  it  filled  the  street  in  front  of  Luz  Ana's 
house  with  dull  crimson  heavings. 

For  a  philosopher  whose  learning  carried 
no  leaven  of  humor  it  would  have  been  a 
sad  sight,  for  all  the  time  that  Luz  Ana's 
shrill  tones  answered  Ignacio's  upbraidings, 
those  in  rear  stood  on  tiptoe  to  see  and  hear. 
But  Don  Sostenes  saw  with  the  eye  of  sym- 
pathy. When,  after  the  quarreling  died,  the 
crowd  dissolved  into  its  original  units  that 
made  their  way  homeward  wagging  grave 
heads  over  the  scandal,  he  saw  through  the 
surface  to  the  real  joy  behind.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  theaters  and  libraries,  the  nickel- 
odeons and  cheap  shows  of  civilization,  with 
the  return  of  Ignacio  and  Luz  Ana  the  Street 
of  the  Illustrious  had  come  into  its  own. 


Uncle  Sam's 
Cocoanuts 

A  New-Found  American  Industry 
By  William  Atbkhton  Du  Pi'y 


"■»'        TERE  is  ihe  proposition  in  a  nut- 
I  I    shell,  a  cocoanut  shell  to  be  more 

I  I    e::act.     Vou  spend  $193,000  in 

I  I    eight  years  and  get  back  $275,000 

X  X  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
of  the  period.  Then,  everj'  year  for  a 
century  you  get  back  $120,000  more  than 
you  pay  out." 

Such,  in  effect,  is  the  summary  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  government's  latest  in- 
dustry, that  of  cocoanut  growing  as  exem- 
pli6ed  in  the  Thilippines  and  as  explained 
by  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  those  islands.  To  be  sure  it  all 
has  the  fact  and  figure  ring  of  the  real- 
estate  fair>'-talc  pur\'eyor,  and  likewise  is 
there  a  most  excellent  parceler  of  lands  back 
of  the  statement.  For  our  Uncle  Samuel  is 
the  owner  of  66,000.000  acres  of  fertile 
tropical  real  estate  especially  fitted  to  this 
industr)'.  He  fmds  that  civilized  man  has 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  products  and 
by-products  of  the  long-legged  palm  and 
has  determined  that  humanity  shall  no 
longer  suffer  for  a  lack  of  the  cocoanut. 

When  this  government  went  into  the 
Philippines  it  found  a  sturdy  export  trade  in 
cocoanuts  and  their  products  already  in 
existence.  It  found  the  basis  of  a  great 
industry  in  the  hands  of  a  shiftless  people 
who  were  little  aware  of  its  possibilities. 
Yet  there  was  regularly  an  income  of  $7,000,- 
000  a  year  from  exported  cocoanut  products 
despite  the  disorganized  conditions  of  the 
business,  the  lack  of  cultivation  and  efficient 
handling  of  the  crop.  The  Yankee  saw  the 
big  possibilities  and  began  working  out  the 
formula  for  big  results.  Likewise  he  early 
planted  some  trees  which  he  cultivated  as  a 
test  of  the  possibilities. 

Now    the    government    has    a    definite 

proposition  to  offer  to  all  who  would  grow 

lanuts.    It  states,  in  the  first  place,  that 


Tho  Philippine  Istanils  hnvu  it  coast  lino  twice  M 

long  as  that  of  rontlnfiitnl  l'nit«<i  .•'uiUM. 

All  Us  IrtiigB  Is  eocoBiiut  Imid 

the  coast  lands  arc  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
cocoanut.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  a 
coast  line  that  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of 
continental  United  States.  All  its  fringe  is 
cocoanut  land.  Its  small  coral  islands  offer 
ideal  conditions  for  cocoanut  culture.  The 
groves  flourish  in  beach  sand  where  nothing 
else  will  grow.  He  who  will  may  select  his 
island  or  his  beach  and  plant  him  a  farm  in 
the  lap  of  the  tropic  seas  and  drowse  away  the 
years  while  his  fruit  drops  in  his  lap.  There 
are  the  aforesaid  66,000,000  acres  of  this 
land,  an  amount  estimated  as  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  the  drowsers. 

The  government  will  sell  this  land  in  small 
tracts  for  $2  an  acre.  No  such  tracts  must 
be  greater  than  forty  acres,  for  the  insular 
government  is  adopting  precautions  against 
placing  its  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
But  larger  tracts  may  be  got  on  the  basis  of  a 
long-lime  lease.  In  fact,  the  lands  may  be 
leased  so  cheaply  that  the  fees  are  nominal. 
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A  corporation  or  Urge  fanner  wanting  to 
produce  cocoanuts  may  lease  3,500  acres  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  at  the  nominal 
rent  of  ten  cents  an  acre  per  year.  When 
that  period  is  past  he  has  the  option  of 
renewing  for  an  additional  twenty-five  years 
at  a  maximum  rent  of  thirty  cents  an  acre. 
Sais  a  corporation  given  an  opportunity  to 
exploit  the  industry,  but  so,  in  the  end,  must 
it  enrich  the  government.  For  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years  there  will  be  turned  back  into 
the  public  domain  a  great  orchard  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  that  are  just  in  the  height  of 
productiveness  and  the  value  of  which  will 
be  comparable  to  orange  groves  in  California, 
The  government  has  of  late  taken  to  looking 
into  the  future  in  the  disposition  of  its  lands 
and  in  this  way  it  is  figured  that  posterity 
will  be  left  a  rich  legacy.  The  low  rentsd 
and  the  absence  of  a  real-estate  tax  on  rented 
land  appeal  to  the  grower,  however,  and 
many  plantations  have  already  been  assigned 
on  this  basis  and  many  great  groves  are  now 
growing  toward  the  harvest. 

The  government  shows  just  what  can  be 
done  on  such  a  farm  and  just  how  to  do  it. 
It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  trees 
should  be  planted.  There  should  be  great 
spaces  between  them.  There  should  be  but 
forty  trees  to  the  acre,  which  allows  a  space 


of  thirty-two  feet  between  trees.  The 
native  is  accustomed  to  placing  them  only 
ten  feet  apart  and  cannot  be  convinced  «f 
the  wisdom  of  the  other  method  of  planting. 
To  him  the  man  who  argues  that  one  tree 
will  produce  more  than  three  Is  but  a  new 
variety  of  the  American  maniac. 

It  is  a  poor  specimen  of  cocoanut  tree 
that  yields  less  than  fifty  nuts  in  a  year. 
A  good  tree  yields  a  hundred  nuts.  Some 
of  the  young  trees  cultivated  by  Americans 
are  producing  200  nuts  a  year.  Cultivated 
trees  set  wide  apart  begin  to  yield  as  young 
as  tour  years  of  age.  Crowded  trees  are 
often  ten  years  old  before  they  begin  to 
produce.  A  hundred  nuts  to  the  tree  means 
4,000  to  the  acre.  The  crop  markets  for 
$100.  This  gives  a  comfortable  return  from 
a  home  on  a  forty-acre  farm  or  from  invest- 
ment in  a  2,500-acre  plantation.  If  all  the 
cocoanut  lands  in  the  Phihppines  were  so 
farmed  the  output  would  be  about  equal  to 
the  com  crop  in  the  United  States. 

But  there  are  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  United  States  from  the  development  of 
the  cocoanut  industry  aside  from  the  profits 
made  by  the  farmer,  and  the  enrichment  of 
the  nation  in  getting  her  real  estate  improved 
gratis.  There  is  the  great  consuming  public 
which  would  be  enabled  to  get  its  cocoanut 
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products  direct  and  without  tariff  where 
now  they  come  by  way  of  France  and  cost 
some  ten  times  as  much  as  they  should. 

The  basis  of  cocoanut  commerce  is  not 
the  nut  itself,  which  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant, but  copra,  its  dried  meat.  The  nuts 
are  reduced  to  copra  for  export.  The  copra 
is  shipped  abroad  for  refinement.  The  great 
mass  of  that  $7,000,000  which  is  annually 
exported  goes  to  France.  There  it  is  refined. 
One  of  the  leading  products  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  table  of  the  American  is  the  so- 
called  Lucca  olive  oil,  which  is  not  olive  oil 
at  all,  but  cocoanut  oil.  Then  there  is  the 
grated  and  ground  cocoanut  that  is  so  widely 
used  in  cooking  and  candy  making.  These 
are  all  prepared  in  France  after  having  been 
produced  in  our  own  Philippines  and  in  turn 
exported  to  America,  entered  under  a  high 
duty  which  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 

With  the  development  of  the  industry  in 
the  islands  the  copra  may  be  refined  on  the 
spot,  converted  into  the  form  in  which  it  is 
consumed  and  sent  direct  to  the  United 
States  without  duty.  Under  such  conditions 
the  products  should  be  among  the  cheapest 
foods  offered  in  the  American  markets. 

Back  of  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  place  the  cocoanut  industry  on  a 
new  basis  stands  the  business  as  developed 
by  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  and  which, 
despite  the  inefficiency  of  it,  yet  supplies 
one-third  of  the  commercial  product  of  the 
world.  It  also  supplies  the  native  with 
many  things.  It  gives  him  food  for  his 
family,  buys  clothes,  pays  the  doctor,  pro- 
vides him  shelter  and  makes  and  rigs  his 
boats.  He  regards  it  as  a  providential 
beneficence.  He  feeds  upon  the  native 
groves  and  rarely  plants  fields  of  his  own. 

When  the  tree  has  come  to  bearing,  the 
native  cuts  great  notches  in  the  sides  of  it 
that  he  may  easily  climb  to  the  nuts.  Often 
he  cuts  them  so  deep  that  the  tree  dies  of  the 
wounds  just  as  it  has  come  into  bearing. 
Likewise  when  the  tree  comes  into  blossom 
is  he  likely  to  tap  the  blossom  stalk,  drain 
off  the  juice  and  convert  it  into  tuba,  a  fer- 
mented liquor  of  which  he  is  very  fond. 

The  natives  say  the  trees  grow  best  where 
they  can  hear  the  beating  of  waves  on  a 
beach.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are  water 
lovers  and  certain  it  is  that  the  native  in- 
dustry is  bound  up  in  a  water  love.  It  is  the 
coast  natives  who  thrive  on  the  cocoanut. 
American  scientists  have  failed  to  find  any 
'^t  food  in  the  beach  sand  on  which  some 


of  the  groves  stand.  Their  food  is  taken 
largely  from  the  water.  Likewise  when  the 
fruit  is  dropped  it  falls  almost  into  the 
water.  And  for  a  utilization  of  its  friend, 
the  ocean,  nature  has  well  prepared  the 
cocoanut.  It  is  provided  with  a  great, 
buoyant  husk  that  not  only  keeps  it  afloat 
but  causes  enough  of  it  to  protrude  to  catch 
the  wind  and  enable  it  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances. Thus,  from  its  Malayan  home  has 
the  cocoanut  encompassed  the  world  and 
taken  up  its  abode  in  many  lands.  Thus, 
also,  does  it  lend  itself  to  transportation  by 
the  crude  methods  of  the  Filipino  native. 
He  but  throws  a  net  about  his  harvest 
and  floats  it  to  market. 

After  harvesting,  the  first  step  necessary 
to  make  the  copra  ready  for  export  is  to 
remove  the  great  fibrous  husk  from  the  nut. 
At  this  the  native  is  very  clever.  He  re- 
moves them  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  three 
thousand  a  day  and  receives  fifty  cents  for 
the  work.  The  shells  of  the  nuts  are  then 
cut  in  halves  by  a  blow  from  the  long  heavy 
working  knife  known  as  a  bolo.  Then  the 
halves  are  set  in  the  sun  to  dry  with  the  hol- 
low or  meat  side  up.  The  object  of  the  dry- 
ing is  to  get  rid  of  the  great  percentage  of 
water  of  which  the  meat  is  composed,  to 
harden  the  meat  and  fit  it  for  shipment.  If 
this  can  be  done  without  a  rain  the  copra 
will  be  white  and  attractive  and  will  con- 
sequently command  a  high  price.  Showers 
darken  the  copra  just  as  they  do  hay  in  the 
curing  and  it  brings  a  much  lower  price. 

The  natives  often  build  racks  of  bamboo 
upon  which  they  pile  the  copra  and  dry  it 
out  by  fires  under  the  racks.  This  process 
as  well  as  that  of  poorly  constructed  ovens 
to  which  they  also  resort,  smokes  and  dark- 
ens the  product  and  lessens  its  selling 
qualities.  When  dried  the  meat  shrinks 
down  from  the  shell  and  is  easily  removed. 

The  native  on  occasion  goes  one  step 
further  in  his  treatment  of  the  copra  and  a 
search  for  profit.  He  «iakes  an  ineffective 
attempt  at  pressing  the  oil  out  of  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  a  wooden  press  which  is 
little  more  than  two  logs  fastened  at  one  end 
and  with  a  great  wooden  screw  with  which 
the  other  ends  may  be  brought  together  and 
whatever  is  between  may  thus  be  tightly 
squeezed.  The  oil  is  then  caught  in  vessels 
that  set  under  the  compress.  It  is  estimated 
that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  oil  is  lost. 

So  the  processes  used  from  the  time  the 
orchards  are  planted  until  the  oil  is  refined 
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offer  all  maimer  of  opportunity  to  the  in- 
telligent and  scientific  grower.  There  is 
the  primary  advantage  of  planting  the  trees 
far  enough  apart.  There  is  the  secondary 
advantage  of  cultivation  and  it  may  as  well 
be  said  here  that  there  is  on  record  no  in- 
stance of  a  Filipino  ever  having  plowed  or 
hoed  a  cocoanut  grove.  Then  there  is  the 
intelligent  har\'esting  of  the  crop  without 
damaging  the  trees.  Americans  are  ex- 
pected to  find  a  way  to  dr>'  the  meat  of  the 
cocoanut  without  loss.  They  are  expected 
to  build  compresses  that  will  handle  the 
product  of  an  entire  countrj'side.  They  are 
expected  to  install  simple  machinery*  that 
will  grate  and  pack  the  ordinar)*  product. 
They  are  expected  to  develop  by-products 
without  end  and  to  add  many  things  to  the 
American  dinner  table. 

It  is  not  on  the  mainland  of  the  larger 
islands  that  this  wonder  of  the  tropics 
thrives  l>est.  It  is  but  an  ornamental  fringe 
to  the  great  areas  and,  possibly,  to  greater 
industries.  But  it  is  the  first  friend  to  the 
traveler  in  the  tropics.  As  one  enters  the 
regions  of  the  warm  seas  he  passes  among 
the  coral  islands  and  their  tinv  bavs  and  is 
first  made  aware  that  he  is  in  the  land  of 
romance,  among  the  homes  of  the  wandering 
sons  of  nowhere,  in  the  track  of  hurricanes 
and  tornadoes,  by  the  flag  of  the  cocoanut 
palm  tlung  ontJtTom  an  emerald  dot  in  an 
azure  sea.  Here  no  other  tree  has  ever 
grown,  but  the  cocoanut  on  its  angular 
keel  has  sailed  the  main  and  brought  life  to 
the  islands  against  the  time  of  the  landing 
of  some  shipwrecked  mariner. 

There  it  defies  the  hurricanes  and  the 
tomadfjes  which  lash  its  long  leaves  in  the 
\'iolence  of  the  gales.  But  it  \-ields  to  the 
insistent  pressure  of  the  mild  trade-^nnds 
that  day  after  day  press  upon  the  slender 
gro\^'ing  stem,  until  when  it  has  attained  its 
full  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  its  mature 
beauty,  its  splendid  stem  is  always  inclined 
to  leeward  and  a  perfectly  upright  cocoanut 
tree  is  never  seen. 

There  are  few  sights  in  the  vegetable 
world  to  equal  in  beauty,  grace  and  fascina- 
tion the  tali  bare  stems  of  the  cocoanut  palm 
rearing  its  feather-like  plume  of  some  twent)* 
leaves  on  this  graceful  hundred-foot  stalk. 
And  there  are  few  sights  more  ludicrous  than 
to  see  a  little  native,  a  steeplejack  of  the 
tropics,  climb  one  of  these  trees  with  hands 
and  feet  by  a  series  of  antics  that  are  most 
iggestive  of  the  motions  of  a  monkey. 


A  mere  recital  of  the  uses  to  wfaidi  this 
wonderful  palm  b  even  now  put  is  •iM^mg 
in  its  length  and  variety.  Its  oQ  supfdies 
the  highest  grade  of  soap  known  to  the  toilet. 
From  it  is  xnade  a  soap  that  will  give  a  lather 
with  sea-water  which  no  ordinary  soap  wiD 
do,  and  herein  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
cocoanut  to  the  sea  that  it  loves  again 
shown.  The  wood  of  the  tree,  c^>ecial]j 
that  near  the  base,  is  hard  and  capaUe  of 
taking  a  high  polish.  It  is  known  as 
porcupine  wood.  From  the  husks  is 
made  coir,  a  fiber  which  yidds  rc^>eSy 
cocoa  matting  and  door  mats.  A  husk 
cut  across  makes  a  scrub  brush.  The 
shells  of  the  nuts  are  kitchen  utensik  and 
so  on  without  end. 

The  oil  which  is  derived  from  the  copra 
by  compression  turns  into  a  white  solid  at 
any  temperature  below  74.  above  which  it  is 
a  liquid.  Seven  or  eight  cocoanuts  yield  a 
quart  of  oil.  The  delicate  growing  point  <rf 
the  palm  is  much  liked  by  the  natives  as  a 
food  and  is  called  palm  cabbage. 

From  the  juice  of  the  palm  a  great 
varietv  of  fermented  and  distilled  drinks 
are  made.  Among  them  are  toddy  and  palm 
wine,  which  are  fermented,  and  arrack, 
which  is  distilled.  The  juice  when  boHcd 
down  >ields  a  sugar  known  to  commerce 
as  jagger}'.  The  great  leaves  of  the  cocoanut 
palm  often  measure  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  in  length  and  are  the  ready-made 
shingles  for  the  roofs  of  the  native  cottages 
with  but  half  a  dozen  needed  to  the  house. 
The  midrib  of  these  leaves  makes  a  native 
oar. 

So  is  justified  the  old  Polynesian  proverb 
which  says  that  "He  who  plants  a  cocoanut- 
palm  provides  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medicine  for  himself  and  for  a  long  line  of 
posterity  after  him." 

So,  also,  would  the  luck  of  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  acquisition  of  valuable  real-estate 
properties  seem  to  be  justified.  He  was 
little  aware  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  when  he  acquired  it.  He  knew  not 
of  the  gold  of  California  when  that  territory 
was  annexed.  The  despised  Gadsden  pur- 
chase has  developed  the  richest  copper 
mines  in  the  world.  Barren  Alaska  has 
become  a  treasure  vault.  And  now,  finally, 
one  after  another,  great  sources  of  wealth 
are  being  found  in  the  tropical  island  archi- 
pelago which  came  to  this  nation  almost  by 
chance.  And  the  Philippines  are  but  just 
beginning. 


The  Desert's  Romance 

By  J,  M,  GouLDiNG 

Diverse  songs  the  Desert  sings  lo  the  lonely  souls  that  love  her, 
But  her  music  thrills  with  longing,  throbs  with  one  vast,  wild  regret; 

Though  arrayed  in  robes  of  glory,  she  is  brooding  em pty-h carted ; 

Though  her  cliffs  are  heaven -tinted,  and  her  peaks  like  gems  are  set, 

Though  the  fierce  Sun  courts  her  favor,  and  the  Springtime  brings  her  llowers, 
Hides  the  sorrows  of  her  face  in  magic  garlands  for  a  day. 

Yet  she  mourns  for  her  belovfed,  the  great  Sea  who  wooed  and  won  her 
But  at  some  mysterious  summons  from  her  brown  arms  fled  away — 

Left  her  there,  to  sing  of  waters  through  remorseless  centuries, 
Pleading  with  the  clouds  that  trail  iheir  fruitless  tears  across  her  breast. 

Hungering  for  the  foaming  billows  whose  cold  lips  would  bring  her  ease; 
Hark !  From  out  the  vacant  spaces  comes  the  voice  of  her  unrest: 

"See  these  wide-flung  scorching  beaches; 
Here  his  breakers  on  the  borders 
Danced  and  shouted,  boisterous  warders 
Of  my  Sea-iove's  farthest  reaches. 
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These  mute  mesas,  burned  and  bare. 
Once  were  dim  reefs  drowned  in  azure. 
Queenly  islands  crowned  witfa  verdure, 

Rinuned  with  surf  and  passing  fair. 

These  tall  cliffs  saw  our  demotions 
In  the  gulf  beneath  the  wave-crest. 
Where  below  or  tide  or  tempest 

C^mly  met  mr  soul  and  Ocean's. 

I  was  a  bride!  My  exultation 

Were  the  Deep's  lumulluous  kisses: 
Now  the  hot  sand  creeps  and  hisses 

And  my  name  is  desolation. 

Wailing  thus  in  thirst  and  pain 
Still  I  keep  each  trace  and  token. 
Till  the  seal  of  Time  is  broken 

.\nd  the  Sea  turns  back  again." 

Aye!  She  waits;  and  is  it  vainly?  In  the  justice  of  the  Ages 
Shall  the  rains  reivard  her  ngil  and  the  faithful  tides  atone? 

Shall  the  Sea  retrace  his  footsteps,  in  the  turning  of  the  pages 
By  the  Hand  that  holds  the  volume  of  the  Water  and  the  Stone? 

There's  a  promise!  O'er  the  mountains  in  the  evening's  blest  release, 
When  the  flaunting  Sun  has  vanished  and  the  shadows  are  set  free. 

On  the  soft  wings  of  the  West-wind  comes  a  cool  sweel  w(jrd  of  peace 
To  the  Desert's  burning  bosom,  from  the  unforgetling  Sea ! 


Gile's  Reincarnation  Agency:     Record  II 

The  Case  of  Mary  Warner 

By  John  Fleming  Wilson 

Auihtr  of  SvARKs;  The  Land  Claimers;  The  Latitudes  of  Vengeance 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  A.  CAHILL 


MR.  GILE  looked  up  from  the 
mass  of  papers  on  his  desk  and 
bowed  to  the  woman  who  stood, 
heavily  veiled,  just  inside  the 
door.  "Did  you  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Gile?"  he  inquired  gently. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Gile — Mr.  Gile  who  adver- 
tises for — for  tired  people?"  came  the  low 
response.    "I  came  to  see  him." 

"I  am  Gile"  said  that  gentleman,  still 
without  displaying  any  curiosity. 

The  woman  lifted  her  veil  above  her  full 
lips  and  drew  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  cuff  of 
her  glove.  "You  have  a  notice  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  saying  that  if  people  are  tired  of 
it  all,  you  can  help  them." 

"I  can  help  them"  said  Mr.  Gile,  looking 
at  her  with  his  calm  eyes.  "I  see  that  you 
need  me." 

His  visitor  stepped  forward,  gracefully 
and  yet  with  a  very  decided  weariness  evi- 
dent in  her  every  movement.  Mr.  Gile 
indicated  a  chair  and  she  seated  herself, 
lifting  the  veil  a  trifle  higher,  so  that  he  saw 
the  slender  nostrils  above  her  curved  lip. 
"I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  haven't  made  a 
mistake  in  coming  here"  she  said  a  little 
breathlessly.  "But  there  is  nobody  else  in 
the  world  to  go  to!" 

"I  am  usually  a  last  resort"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  "It  is  because  people  do  not  realize 
the  effectiveness  of  my  methods.  But  I  am 
somewhat  busy.  WUl  you  please  tell  me 
what  you  wish?" 

"I  suppose  you  will  think  me  very  foolish" 
she  murmured.  "But — "  he  saw  the  glint  of 
her  eyes  through  the  fabric  of  the  veil — "I 
am  at  the  end  of  my  strength.  Mr.  Gile^  I 
can't  cry  any  morel  Doesn't  that  sound 
crazy?" 

Mr.  Gile  seemed  to  be  deeply  musing,  for 
he  made  no  repbr  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said  dispassioni  to  die." 


His  caller  rose  nervously.  "I  can^t  die" 
she  murmured.  ^^That  would  be  so  simple. 
But  it  is  impossible." 

"Death  is  the  single  thing  in  this  world 
which  is  never  impossible"  Mr.  Gile  re- 
joined. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  impossible  in  my  case"  she 
answered,  coming  a  step  further  toward  the 
desk.  "I  have  a  baby  one  year  old!  One 
couldn't  leave  one's  baby!" 

"That  is  so"  Mr.  Gile  admitted.  "Sup- 
pose you  either  decide  what  you  must  do 
yourself  or  tell  me  exactly  ycmr  circum- 
stances.   Have  you  any  money?" 

"I — I  supposed  it  would  cost  something 
to  get  your  advice"  she  stammered.  "So  I 
brought  a  little." 

"My  first  fee  is  always  fifty  dollars"  was 
the  cool  response.  "That  is  to  pay  me  for 
my  trouble  in  listening  to  you.  I  charge 
another  fee  if  you  avail  yourself  of  my 
method." 

For  a  full  two  minutes  the  woman  seemed 
to  be  deep  in  calculation.  Then  she  opened 
her  purse  and  emptied  it  into  her  gloved 
palm.  There  were  five  ten-dollar  gold- 
pieces  and  some  silver.  She  laid  the  gold  on 
the  edge  of  the  desk.  Mr.  Gile  made  no 
movement  to  pick  it  up  but  merely  nodded. 

"And  now?"  she  ventured. 

"Tell  me  exactly  the  truth"  said  Gile. 
"Remember  that  I  never  betray  a  confidence 
and  I  ask  no  questions.  You  have  paid  me 
fifty  dollars  for  my  time  and  attention.  I 
would  advise  you  to  get  your  money's-worth. 
It  won't  pay  you  to  conceal  or  falsify." 

"I  suppose  first  I  might  as  well  tell  you 
who  I  am"  she  murmured,  drawing  out  a 
card.  "My  name  is  Mary  Warner.  I  mar- 
ried Charles  F.  Warner  two  years  ago." 

"Charles  F.  Warner  is  wanted  by  the 
police"  remarked  Mr.  Gile. 

"Then  you  know?" 
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"Madam,  I  read  the  papers.  Mr.  Warner 
was  cashier  of  the  firm  of  Snow  &  Inman 
and  he  is  charged  with  the  embezzlement  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  from  a  trust  fund.  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  details  as  far  as  they 
have  appeared  in  the  papers." 

"I  am  his  wife"  she  sighed. 

"Sit  down"  said  Mr.  Gile  more  gendy. 

Mrs.  Warner  sank  into  the  chair  and  put 
her  hands  to  the  back  of  her  head,  fumbling 
a  moment.  Her  veil  dropped  and  displayed 
a  full,  handsome  face,  richly  cur\'ed,  full- 
lipped.  Her  dark  eyes  met  Mr.  Gile's  cool 
glance  defiantly.  *'He  stole  forty  thousand 
dollars — so  they  say"  she  remarked  with  a 
certain  coldness  in  her  voice.  **I  am  positive 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  plot;  that  he  was 
used  to  cover  up  the  crime  of  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm.  All  I  know  is  that  if 
he  took  that  money  neither  he  nor  I  ever 
got  any  good  out  of  it." 

"He  was  bonded — he  had  given  sureties, 
I  understand"  murmured  Gile. 

"He  had.  He  was  under  forty  thousand 
dollars  bonds"  she  went  on.  "Funny,  isn't 
it,  that  he  was  liable  for  the  exact  sum  he  is 
said  to  have  stolen?" 

"The  firm  loses  nothing"  admitted  Mr. 
Gile. 

"And  I  lose  everything"  was  the  sudden 
passionate  cry.  "His  bondsmen  were  two 
business  men  in  San  Francisco  and  they 
were  secured  by  trust  deeds  to  all  the  prop- 
erty we  had." 

"His  bondsmen  lose  nothing  then." 

The  woman  laughed  cheerlessly.  "Only 
his  wife  and  baby  suffer"  she  retorted.  "Mr. 
Gile,  I  have  just  put  on  your  desk  all  the 
money,  except  some  change,  that  stands 
between  my  little  son  and  starvation !" 

"You  are  wasting  both  my  time  and  your 
own"  was  the  response. 

Mrs.  Warner  took  a  long  breath  and 
choked  a  little.  *'You  talk  just  like  the 
rest"  she  murmured. 

"Except  that  I  am  bound  to  help  you" 
said  Mr.  Gile. 

"You  see,  when  I  married  Charley"  she 
began  hastily,  **my  father  gave  me  five 
thousand  dollars  for  my  own.  Charley  had 
a  house  and  lot,  four  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank  and  his  job  as  cashier  with  Snow  & 
Inman.  He  got  three  thousand  a  year  as 
salary  and  he  could  always  make  a  little  as 
a  notary.  We  were  married  two  years  ago. 
Together  we  bought  suburban  lots  with  our 

h  and  Charley  was  always  sure  we  had 


done  well.  I  never  suspected  anything  was 
wrong  until  two  months  ago  when  Charley 
came  in  one  afternoon  early  and  told  me  he 
was  sick.  He  stayed  in  bed  two  days  and 
went  down  town  again.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since  nor  heard  from  him.  He  didn't 
even  write  me  a  letter.  A  week  later  Mr.  In- 
man came  to  the  house  and  told  me  he  had 
run  away  with  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
firm's  money  and  that  he  had  seen  the  bonds- 
men. He  said  that  after  a  talk  with  them  he 
had  decided  that  the  firm  would  have  to 
prosecute  and  that  a  complaint  or  whatever 
they  call  it  had  been  issued  for  my  husband's 
arrest.  The  bondsmen,  Conley  and  Fechter, 
came  around  and  told  me  they  had  to  pay 
the  money  and  they  would  prosecute,  too. 
Then  the  papers  came  out  with  the  stoiy 
that  my  husband  had  disappeared  with  the 
money  and  that  he  would  be  arrested  and 
punished." 

''C^'onley  and  Fechter  must  have  been  good 
friends  of  your  husband  to  have  gone  on  his 
bond  for  such  a  large  amount"  Mr.  Gfle 
remarked. 

"They  were  life-long  business  friends.  I 
had  never  met  them,  but  they  came  to  me 
and  told  me  they  would  even  put  the  fumi- 
lure  up  at  auction"  she  went  on.  ''Theresa 
a  dirty  man  in  the  house  now  to  see  thi^  I 
don't  steal  anything!" 

"They  also  are  severely  injured  by'  the 
— ah — defalcation."  Mr.  Gile  gazed  at  her 
calmly.  "And  you  are  left  with  nothmg/' 
he  went  on.  "But  how  much  is  the  total 
sum  these  gentlemen  will  realize  on  yours 
and  your  husband's  property?" 

"About  twenty  thousand  dollars"  she 
murmured.  "They  said  they  would  take 
that  and  call  it  square." 

"Your  father  is  dead?" 

"Yes.  I  have  no  one  to  go  to.  I  have 
sold  some  of  my  clothes  to  get  the  baby  what 
he  needs.  I  can't  afford  a  girl  to  be  company 
for  me  at  night  in  the  house." 

Mr.  Ciile  made  a  memorandum  and  looked 
up.  '*lf  you  will  call  this  afternoon  I  wOl 
tell  you  what  to  do"  he  said  quietly.  "Be 
here  at  four,  please." 

"I — 1  won't  be  able  to  pay  you  any  more" 
Mrs.  Warner  told  him  desperately. 

"I  haven't  asked  you  for  more"  was  the 
cold  reply. 

When  his  visitor  had  left,  Mr.  Gile  care- 
fully attired  himself  for  the  street  and  de- 
parted. His  first  stopping-place  was  the 
office  of  Snow   &  Inman,  where  he  intro- 
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may  accept  less  than  the  full  amount.  You 
have  audited  Mr.  Warner's  accounts,  of 
course?" 

"His  accounts  are  all  right.  It's  the  cash 
that  is  missing"  was  the  curt  answer. 

"I  represent  a  claim  against  Mr.  Warner" 
Mr.  Gile  went  on  smoothly.  "Now  I  under- 
stand that  the  property  will  pay,  if  carefully 
managed,  twenty  thousand  dollars." 

"Ten"  said  Conley  briefly. 

"Let  us  say  ten"  assented  Mr.  Gile. 
"Now  if  Snow  &  Inman  will  compromise 
for  five  thousand  on  the  forty  thousand 
dollars  bond,  will  you  accept  that  sum  and 
release  the  rest?" 

Conley  got  up  and  grunted.  "What's  the 
use  of  talking  like  this?  Snow  &  Inman  are 
crazy  about  this  affair.  Do  you  think  they're 
going  to  surrender  a  perfectly  good  bond  for 
one-eighth  of  the  amount?  I  doubt  whether 
they  would  even  knock  off  five  thousand  for 
an  immediate  settlement.  What's  the  use  of 
•talking?" 

"I  made  a  proposition"  said  Mr.  Gile, 
still  coldly.  "I  repeat  it:  WOl  you  release 
Mrs.  Warner  from  paying  over  to  you  her 
whole  property  if  Snow  &  Inman  agree  to 
accept  a  less  amount,  say  five  thousand 
doUars?" 

Conley  looked  at  the  ceiling  a  moment  and 
then  at  his  caller.  A  slight  smile  flitted 
across  his  face.  "I  know  of  exactly  one 
thing  which  could  make  them  agree  to  that, 
and  that  is — " 

"I  told  you  I  had  learned  something"  Mr. 
Gile  remarked  gently. 

"It  is  a  technicality"  Conley  went  on, 
meditatively.  "But  it  happens  that  such 
technicalities  are  the  foundation  of  business. 
And" — Conley  suddenly  laughed — "Snow  & 
Inman  aren't  above  taking  every  ounce 
the  law  allows.  If  you  can  persuade  them  to 
compromise,  of  course  we'll  be  glad  to  re- 
lease anything  over  and  above  enough  to 
protect  ourselves." 

Mr.  Gile  nodded,  shook  hands  politely  and 
went  back  to  the  office.  There  he  found  the 
middle-aged  man  Roberts.  "Well?"  said 
his  employer  as  he  took  off  his  overcoat. 

Roberts  laid  a  finger  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.    "There  they  are"  he  said. 

Mr.  Gile  picked  up  an  oblong  bit  of  white 

silk,  studied  it  a  moment  and  dropped  it. 

He  then  examined  two  other  articles:  a  thin, 

much-worn  watch-key  and  a  broken  shirt- 

"All  right"  he  remarked.    "Anything 


"That  was  all  that  looked  useful"  said 
Roberts. 

"It's  enough"  was  the  response.  "Now 
get  down  the  reports  copied  from  the  cor- 
oner's records  for  the  past  six  weeks  and  see 
if  you  can  find  anything  suitable." 

Roberts  set  himself  to  work  at  a  small 
table  while  Mr.  Gile  carefully  leaned  back 
in  his  easy  chair  and  stared  at  the  electric 
lamp  above  him.  Presently  he  remarked: 
"It's  a  great  thing  to  bet  on  the  law  of 
averages,  Roberts.  For  twelve  years  the 
average  number  of  unidentified  bodies  taken 
to  the  San  Francisco  morgue  has  been  eighty 
a  year.  Eighty  opportunities  for  the  weary 
and  tired  to  shuffle  off  the  coils  of  trouble 
and  be  free  again!  And  now  we  are  going 
to  find  one  nameless  shell  and  name  it!" 

"Here  is  one"  said  the  clerk,  making  a 
memorandum.  "Five  weeks  ago.  Young 
man  found  in  bay.  Held  for  identification 
two  days.  Turned  over  to  city  undertaker. 
Property  found:  keys  and  seventy  cents  in 
silver.  Papers  illegible.  Clothes  good  but 
badly  torn.    No.  5667." 

"Go  down  tonight  and  have  the  deputy  let 
you  see  the  envelope  with  the  property  in 
it"  ordered  Mr.  Gile.  "Take  these  articles 
with  you.  See  the  reporters  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice." 

Roberts  went  out  and  Mr.  Gile  sat  quietly 
in  his  chair  until  midnight  sounded.  Then 
he  got  up,  put  on  his  overcoat,  gloves  and 
hat,  turned  out  the  lights  and  made  his  own 
way  toward  the  morgue.  He  did  not  enter, 
but  waited  until  Roberts  came  out.  They 
met  on  the  comer  and  Roberts  nodded.  "I 
put  the  key  on  the  ring,  the  stud  in  a  pocket 
of  the  coat — ^inside  limng  pocket— coat  not 
there,  only  pocket — and  left  white  silk  with 
tailor's  name  and  nimiber  on,  with  the  other 
things  in  the  envelope." 

"Did  you  see  any  reporters?" 

"One  of  them  wanted  to  know  who  I  was 
looking  for  and  I  said  I  was  trying  to  see 
whether  I  couldn't  identify  the  body  of  the 
man  found  five  weeks  ago.  Told  him  the 
wife  of  a  man  that  had  disappeared  thought 
he  might  have  been  drowned." 

"Did  you  drop  any  name?" 

"Sure.    Mrs.  Warner's." 

"Good-night"  said  Mr.  Gile,  evidently 
satisfied  with  this  report. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  Mr.  Gfle's 
door  was  opened  by  Mr.  Conley  of  Conley  & 
Fechter.  "Say"  said  the  broker,  "have  you 
seen  the  Express    this    morning?     Ster^ 
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somebody  thinks  Warner's  body  was  found 
in  the  bay  a  few  weeks  ago.  Know  anything 
about  it?" 

"Very  littie"  answered  Mr.  Gilc. 

"Do  you  think  it's  true?" 

"It  is  very  possible"  was  the  calm  re- 
sponse. 

Conley's  shrewd  eyes  swept  Mr.   Gile's 
office.     "You're  the  man  that  advertises  to 
help  the  wornout  and  sick  people"  he  re- 
marked.    "Well,  you've  done  our  firm  a 
good  turn  if  you- 
've found  out  that 
Charley  Warner's 
really  dead,   and 
I  guess  Mrs.  War- 
ner will  feel  better 
if  she  can    keep 
some  of  the  money 
for    herself     and 
the  kid.   Are  you 
sure     Warner's 
dead?" 

"How  can  I  be 
sure?"  Mr.  Gile 
retorted.  "I  never 
knew  the  fellow. 
My  solitary  inter- 
est in  the  matter 
is  to  protect  a 
client  of  mine 
who  has  a  claim 
against  the  estate. 
Why  don't  you 
see  whether  the 
body  at  the 
morgue  is  your 
friend  or  not?" 

Conley  nodded. 
"It's  been  bur- 
ied" he  growled. 

"Well,  the  coro- 
ner's office  keeps  the  property  found  on  the 
body.  Can't  you  identify  some  of  it? 
Surely  Mrs.  Warner  would  be  able  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  things  if  they  belonged  to 
her  husband." 

Conley's  face  fell  still  further.  "Only 
some  keys  and  a  torn  scrap  of  a  coat"  he 
muttered.    "Might  belong  to  anybody." 

"little  things  can  be  identified  as  easily 
as  big  things"  was  the  remark.  "I  wonder 
what  Snow  &  Inman  think  about  it?" 

"I  saw  them  this  morning"  admitted  the 
broker.    "They  don't  believe  it." 

"They  pretend  not  to  believe  it?" 

"Th  believe  it's   Warner"   said 


Conley  doggedly.  "I  know  when  people  arc 
bluffing  and  I  tell  you  Snow  &  Inman  are 
sure  it  isn't  their  man." 

"I  guess  if  Mrs.  Warner  identihed  some 
of  that  stuff  as  her  husband's  they'd  have  to 
believe  it"  Mr.  Gile  remarked  dispassion- 
ately.   "It  would  be  true  legally  even  if — " 
Mr.  Gile  raised  his  cold  gaze  to  meet  Con- 
ley's eyes — "even  if  they  happened  to  know 
that  Mr.  Warner  was  not  dead." 
"But  if  they  know  where  he  is  they  can 
easily  prove  he's 
alive!"     Conley 
protested.      * 

"Then  they 
could  collect  the 
full  amount  of 
their  bond"  Mr. 
Gile  assented.  "I 
am  surprised  that 
they  haven't  pro- 
duced him  before 
if  they  know  so 
much  about  it." 

The  broker 
looked  at  Mr. 
Gile  for  a  long 
moment.  "It's  a 
queer  kind  of 
box"  he  remark- 
ed. Mr.  Gile  re- 
lumed his  gaze 
with  equal  keen- 
ness. "And  there 
are  two  keys  to 
it,  Mr.  Conley"  he 
said  impressively. 
The  broker  put 
on  his  hat.  "By 
George,  they've 
got  to  show  me" 
he  said  with  sud- 
den emphasis  and  slammed  the  door  after 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  Mr.  Gile  entered 
the  door  opened  for  him  by  Mrs.  Warner. 
In  the  hallway  he  stopped  a  moment  to  say 
"Did  Mr.  Conley  caU?" 

Mrs.  Warner  nodded.  She  had  evidently 
been  crying,  for  the  marks  of  tears  were  still 
on  her  cheeks.  "Charley  is  dead !"  she  said 
gently. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Mr. 
Gile,  hat  in  hand. 

"Mr.  Conley  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon 
and  we  went  down  to  the  morgue  and  I 
found  Charley's  watch  key  and  a  broken 
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rinrt  stud  of  his  in  the — the  envelope 
where  ther  put  his  things  before  they 
buried  him." 

'"You  arc  sure?"  Mr.  (Mle  inquired.  "Was 
the  description  the  same?" 

•*.Alm'/st"  she  sohljcd.  "But  they— they 
savl  Dofxidy  could  (^  quite  sure!" 

"It  ^eems  odd  there  was  no  other  way  of 
being  sure"  Mr.  Oile  mused. 

'^he  tailor  Uxjked  at  the  piece  of  silk  that 
had  fjeen  sewed  in  his  coat-lining  and  said 
he  had  made  the  suit  for  Charley"  she  went 
on,  CTintrolling  her  voice. 

"Then  he  is  dead !"  Mr.  Ciile  said  very 
gently.  "I  am  sorrj*,  Mrs.  Warner!  I  can 
do  no  more  for  you." 

"The  pftoT  lx>y  must  have  been  distracted 
and  thought  he  had  no  friends"  she  mur- 
mured.   "Mr.  Conley  was  very  kind." 

"He  seemed  to  feel  ver>'  friendly  toward 
your  husband"  was  the  response. 

'  "Yes.  He  told  me  that  he  and  Mr. 
Fechter  wouldn't  ask  me  to  pay  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  that  they  had  settled 
with  Snow  &  Inman.  So  the  baby  won't 
star\'e." 

"I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  do  more  for  you" 
said  Mr.  Gile.  "I  will  not  intrude  longer  on 
your  sorrow,  madam." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Oile  dipped  from 
the  papers  the  accounts  of  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  Charles  F.  Warner  among  the  un- 


identified dead  in  the  potter's  field.  Ji 
Conley,  an  old-time  friend  of  the  defaulter, 
and  the  widow  had  completed  an  identifi- 
cation rendered  possible  by  the  fmding  of  a 
tailor's  mark  among  the  remains  of  the 
clothing. 

As  he  pasted  the  cuttings  into  his  recoxd 
book  Mr.  Gile  allowed  himself  a  moment's 
expression  of  gratification.  ''The  fact  that 
he  is  dead  makes  it  impossible  imder  the 
law  for  Snow  &  Inman  to  establish  their 
claim  on  their  sole  testimony.  Furthermore, 
it  makes  it  impossible  to  disprove  that 
Warner  could  not  have  taken  the  funds 
from  the  vault  without  the  knowledge  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  partners,  because 
of  the  joint  access  to  the  vault.  If 
W^amer  were  alive — there  would  still  be 
the  chance  of  the  *other  woman'.  All's 
well — Snow  and  Inman  are  in  the  five 
thousand  or  such  portion  thereof  as  they  did 
not  pass  back  to  Conley  and  Fechter.  These 
worthies  are  saved  harmless  and  perhaps 
are  in  a  little  for  their  trouble.  And  the 
wife  and  innocent  babe  have  the  where- 
withal for  today's  breakfast." 

Later  Mr.  Gile  closed  the  case  by  a  final 
scratch  of  the  pen.  He  gave  himself  time 
for  one  solitary  question:  "Where  is  War- 
ner?" But  after  this  momentary  weakness 
he  proceeded  with  his  habitual  dignity  to 
his  well-earned  late  breakfast. 


April 


Four  handmaid  months  attended, 
With  careful  winter  weather, 
Warm  rains  and  sun  together 

In  gentle  service  blended; 


Now,  robed  and  crowned  in  green-and-gold, 
The  darling  of  the  year  behold ! 


WHEN  the  railroad  built 
down  into  Halfmoon 
bay.  Captain  Phineas 
Scraggs,  master  of  the 
vegetable  freighter  Mag- 
gie, found  himself  in  the  most  embarrassing 
predicament  that  could  possibly  confront 
the  master  and  sole  owner  of  a  steamer  like 
the  Maggie.  Captain  Scraggs  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  competition  is  not  the 
life  of  trade^at  least,  not  of  the  green  pea 
trade— for  every  pound  of  garden-truck  was 
shipped  from  that  section  of  the  country  via 
the  railroad,  with  the  result  that  Captain 
Scraggs  was  forced  to  seek  other  and  more 
virgin  helds. 

The  skipper  was  depressed  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  for  an  honest  penny,  un- 
til Mr.  Gibney,  his  first  mate,  suggested 
that  a  little  business  might  be  worked  up  in 
the  butter  and  egg  line  between  Bodega  bay 
and  San  Francisco.  For  a  few  months, 
therefore,  the  Maggie  plied  regularly  be- 
tween Fort  Ross  and  San  Francisco,  carry- 
ing miscellaneous  up-freight  and  returning 
with  half-cargoes  of  ranch  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Eventually  a  gasoline  schooner  cut 
in  and  declared  a  rate  war,  so  the  Maggie 
turned  her  blunt  nose  riverward  and  plied 
for  a  time  on  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaqidn.  The  trade  was  unprofitable,  how- 
ever, iDOsdy  owing  to  the  competition  and 
penoDil  tmpopularity  of  Captain  Scraggs, 
■ltd  eventually  that  worthy  mariner  was 
(o  ept  a  job  as  chief  mate  on  the 


ferryboat  Enetnal,  plying  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland. 

As  a  result  of  the  tide  of  fortune  setting 
against  the  Maggie,  her  doughty  crew  be- 
came widely  separated.  The  Maggie  lay 
moored  to  an  abandoned  wharf  on  the  lower 
Sacramento,  where  the  teredo  would  not 
attack  her  aged  bones  in  fresh  water.  Mr. 
Gibney  shipped  as  mate  on  the  schooner 
Rose  of  Sharon  and  sailed  away  for  the 
Galapagos  islands  for  a  cargo  of  land  tor- 
toise, and  was  heard  from  no  more,  Bar- 
tholomew McGuffey,  after  two  months  "on 
the  beach,"  shipped  as  second  assistant 
engineer  on  an  oil  tanker  running  to  Mazat- 
lan,  and  Neils  Halvorsen  bought  an  interest 
in  a  bay  scow,  arrogated  to  himself  the  title 
of  "Captain,"  and  proceeded  to  freight  hay 
from  Petal uma. 

The  old  joyous  days  of  the  green  pea 
trade  were  gone  forever,  and  many  a  night, 
as  Captain  Scraggs  paced  the  deck  of  the 
ferryboat,  watching  the  ferry  tower  loom 
into  view,  or  the  scattered  lights  along  the 
Alameda  shore,  he  thought  longingly  of  the 
old  Maggie,  laid  away,  perhaps  forever,  and 
slowly  rotting  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Sacramento.  And  he  thought  of  Mr.  Gib- 
ney, too,  away  o9  under  the  tropic  stars, 
leading  the  care-free  life  of  a  real  sailor  at 
last,  and  of  Bartholomew  McGuffey,  im- 
bibing pulque  in  the  cantina  of  some  dis- 
reputable cafe  in  distant  Mazatlan.  Cap- 
tain Scraggs  never  knew  how  badly  he  was 
going  to  miss  them  both  until  they  were 
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gone,  and  he  had  nobody  to  fight  with  except 
Mrs.  Scraggs;  and  when  Mrs.  Scraggs  (to 
quote  Captain  Scraggs)  ' 'slipped  her  cable" 
in  her  forty-third  year,  Captain  Scraggs  felt 
singularly  lonesome  and  in  a  mood  to  accept 
eagerly  any  deviltry  that  might  offer. 

Upon  a  night,  which  happened  to  be 
Scraggs'  night  oflF,  and  when  he  was  partic- 
ularly lonely  and  inclined  to  drown  his  sor- 
rows in  the  Bowhead  saloon,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  one  "Scab"  Johnny,  a  crimp, 
and  invited  to  repair  to  the  latter's  dingy 
office  in  the  Maritime  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  what  Scab  Johnny 
guardedly  referred  to  as  a  "proposition." 

Upon  arrival  at  the  office.  Captain  Scraggs 
was  introduced  to  a  small  fierce-looking 
gentleman  of  tropical  appearance,  who 
owned  to  the  name  of  Don  Manuel  Garcia 
Lopez.  Scab  Johnny  first  pledged  Captain 
Scraggs  to  absolute  secrecy,  and  made  him 
swear  by  the  honor  of  his  mother  and  the 
bones  of  his  father  not  to  divulge  a  word  of 
what  he  was  about  to  tell  him. 

Scab  Johnny  was  short  and  to  the  point. 
He  stated  that  as  Captain  Scraggs  was 
doubtiess  aware,  if  he  perused  the  daily 
papers  at  all,  that  there  was  a  revolution 
raging  in  Mexico.  His  friend,  Seftor  Lopez, 
represented  the  under-dogs  in  the  disturb- 
ance, and  was  anxious  to  secure  a  ship  and 
a  nervy  sea  captain  to  land  a  shipment  of 
arms  in  Lower  California.  It  appeared  that 
at  a  sale  of  condemned  army  goods  held  at 
the  arsenal  at  Benicia,  Senor  Lopez  had, 
through  Scab  Johnny,  purchased  two 
thousand  single-shot  Springfield  rifles  that 
had  been  retired  when  the  militia  regiments 
took  up.  the  Krag.  The  Krag  in  turn  having 
been  replaced  by  the  modem  magazine 
Springfield,  the  old  single-shot  Springfields, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  45-70 
ball  cartridges,  had  been  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  addition  to  the  small  arms, 
Lopez  had  at  present  in  a  warehouse  three 
machine  guns  and  two  3.7  breech-loading 
pieces  of  field  artillery  (the  kind  of  guns 
generally  designated  as  a  "jackass  battery," 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  be  taken  down 
and  transported  over  rough  country  on 
mules) — together  with  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion for  same.  These  guns  had  been  pur- 
chased in  Hamburg  and  deposited  on  the 
shores  of  a  friendly  nation  disguised  as 
printing-presses. 

Not  to  be  too  prolix,  Scab  Johnny  desired 
to    know    from    Captain    Scraggs    if    ten 


thousand  dollars  would  be  a  siiffident  in- 
ducement to  him  to  resurrect  the  Maggie 
and  turn  filibuster.  The  cargo  was  for  dis- 
charge on  lighters  at  Descanso  bay,  some 
twenty-odd  miles  north  of  Ensenada.  Cap- 
tain Scraggs,  with  his  avaricious  heart 
palpitating  imder  his  uniform  coat  at  a  rate 
that  threatened  to  throw  him  into  a  fit,  re- 
plied that  if  he  was  paid  one-half  down 
immediately  before  sailing,  and  the  balance 
upon  discharge  of  cargo  at  Descanso  bay, 
he  would  gladly  turn  filibuster;  whereupon 
the  deal  was  closed.  Scab  Johnny  produced 
a  bottle  and  glasses,  Don  Manuel  advanced 
Scraggs  five  hundred  dollars  for  preliminary 
expenses  and  as  evidence  of  good  faith,  and 
Scraggs  went  down  to  the  Union  Depot  to 
leave  word  for  the  master  of  the  ferryboat 
that  he  wouldn't  be  back  any  more. 

The  two  weeks  that  followed  were  busy 
ones  for  Captain  Scraggs.  The  day  after 
his  interview  with  Scab  Johnny  and  Don 
Manuel,  he  engaged  an  engineer  and  a  deck 
hand  and  went  up  the  Sacramento  to  bring 
the  Maggie  down  to  San  Francisco.  Upon 
her  arrival  she  was  hauled  out  on  the  marine 
ways  at  Oakland  creek,  cleaned,  caulked  and 
some  new  copper  sheathing  put  on  her 
bottom.  She  was  also  given  a  dash  of  black 
paint,  had  her  engines  and  boilers  thor- 
oughly overhauled  and  repaired,  and  shipped 
a  new  propeller  that  would  add  at  least  a 
knot  to  her  speed.  And  when  everything 
was  ready  the  Maggie  slipped  down  to  the 
Black  Diamond  coal  bunkers  and  took  on 
enough  fuel  to  carry  her  to  San  Pedro;  after 
which  she  steamed  across  the  bay  to  San 
Francisco  and  tied  up  at  Fremont-street 
wharf. 

The  cargo  came  down  in  boxes,  variously 
labeled.  There  were  "agricultural  imple- 
ments," a  "cream  separator,"  a  "windmill" 
and  half  a  dozen  "sewing-machines,"  in 
addition  to  the  "printing-presses."  Most 
of  it  came  down  after  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  wharfinger  had  left  the 
dock.  The  cases  of  ammunition  came  down 
labeled  "champagne,"  and  as  nothing  but 
a  disordered  brain  would  have  suspected 
the  steamer  Maggie  of  an  attempt  to  break 
the  neutrality  laws,  the  entire  cargo  was 
gotten  aboard  safely  and  without  a  jot  of 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  vessel. 

When  all  was  in  readiness  Captain 
Scraggs  incontinently  "fired"  his  deckhand 
and  engineer,  and  inducted  aboard  a  new 
crew,  carefully  selected  for  their  filibuster 
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virtues  by  Scab  Johnny  himself.  Then 
while  the  new  engineer  got  up  steam,  Cap- 
tain Scraggs  went  up  to  Scab  johnny's 
office  for  his  final  instructions  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  first  instalment  due  him. 

Briefly,  his  instructions  were  as  follows: 
Upon  arrival  oft  Point  Dume  on  the  south- 
em  California  coast,  he  was  to  stand  in 
close  to  Dume  Cove  under  coverof  darkness 
and  show  two  green  lights  at  the  masthead 
instead  of  the  customary  white  light,  as 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  sea.  A  man 
would  come  alongside  presently  in  a  small 
boat,  and  climb  aboard.  This  man  would 
be  the  pilot  and  the  confidential  envoy  of 
the  insurrecto  junta  in  Los  Angeles.    Cap- 
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The  sun  was  setting  as  they  passed  out 
the  Golden  Gate  and  swung  down  the  south 
channel,  and  with  the  wind  on  her  beam  and 
her  engines  working  under  more  steam  than 
the  inspectors  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
allowing  her,  the  aged  Maggie  did  what 
she  had  never  done  before — nine  iinots. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
she  was  off  (he  Santa  Barbara  channel,  and 
about  midnight  she  ran  in  under  the  lee  of  _ 
Point  Dume  and  lay  to.  The  mate  hung 
out  the  green  signal  lights,  and  in  about  an 
hour  Captain  Scraggs  heard  the  sound  of 
oars  grating  in  rowlocks.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  stentorian  voice  hailed  ihcm  out  of 
the  darkness.  Captain  Scraggs  had  a 
Jacob's  ladder  slung  over 
the  side  and  the  mate  and 
two  deckhands  hung  over 
the  rail  with  lanterns,  light- 
ing up  the  surrounding  sea 
feebly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lone  adventurer  who  sat 
muffled  in  a  great  coat  in 
the  stem  of  a  small  boat, 
rowed  by  two  men.  There 
was  a  very  slight  sea  run- 
ning, and  presently  I  he  men 
in  the  small  boat,  watching 
their  opportunity  by  the 
ghostly  light  of  the  lanterns, 
ran  their  frail  craft  in  under 
the  lee  of  the  Maggie.  The 
figure  in  the  stern  sheets 
leaped  on  the  instant, 
caught  the  Jacob's  ladder, 
climbed  nimbly  over  the 
side  and  swore  heartily  in 
»WMU  br  the  honor  or  hl>  mother  and  (he  bones  of  hla  tather        very    good    English    as   his 

feet  slmck  the  deck. 
"What's  the  name  of  this  floating  coffin?" 
he  demanded  in  a  chain-locker  voice.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  even  in  the  darkness, 
where  her  many  defects  were  mercifully 
hidden,  the  Maggie  did  not  suit  the  special 
envoy  of  the  Mexican  insurrectos. 

"American  steamer  Maggie"  said  the 
skipper  frigidly.  "Scraggs  is  my  name,  sir. 
And  if  you  don't  like  my  vessel — " 

"Scraggsy!"  roared  the  special  envoy. 
"Scraggsy,  for  a  thousand!  And  the  old 
^t^ggie  of  all  boats!  Scraggsy,  old  tar  pol, 
your  fin!     Duke  me,   you  doggoned  old 


tain  Scraggs  was  to  look  to  this  man  for 

orders  and  to  obey  him  implicitly,  as  upon 

this  depended  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

This  agent  of  the  insurrecto  forces  would 

pay  him  the  balance  of  five  thousand  dollars 

due  him  immediately  upon  discharge  of  the 

cargo  at  Descauso  bay.    There  was  a  body 

of  insurrecto  troops  encamped  at  Megano 

rancho,  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  they 

would  have  a  barge  and  small  boats  in 

readiness  to  lighter  uie  caigo.  '  Scab  Johnny 

explaiaed  that  he  had  promised  the  crew 

double  wages  and  a  bonus  of  a  hundred 

dollars  each  for  the  trip,  X>onMaoud  Garcia     salamander 

Lope2paidovertherequi"**»»"'"'"tof cash,         "Gib,  my  dear  boy!"  shrieked  Captain 

and  half  an  hour  later  ni-     Scraggs  and  cast  himself  into  Mr.  Gibney's 

ing  down  the  bay  on  arms  in  a  transport  of  joy.    Mi.  CSomsi, 
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for  it  was  indeed  he,  pounded  Captain 
Scraggs  on  the  back  with  one  great  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  crushed  the  skipper's 
fingers  to  a  pulp,  the  while  he  called  on  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  to  witness  that 
never  in  all  his  life  had  he  received  such  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  moment.  All  the 
old  animosities  and  differences  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  glad  hand  clasp  with  which 
Mr.  Gibney  greeted  his  old  shipmate  of  the 
green  pea  trade.  Scraggs  took  him  below 
at  once  and  they  pledged  each  other's 
health  in  a  steaming  kettle  of  grog,  while 
the  Maggie,  once  more  on  her  course,  rolled 
south  toward  Descanso  bay. 

"Well,  I'll  he  keel-hauled  and  skull-drag- 
ged !"  said  Captain  Scraggs,  producing  a  box 
of  two-for-a-cjuarter  cigars  and  handing  it 
to  Mr.  Gibney.  "Gib,  my  dear  boy,  wher- 
ever have  you  been  these  last  four  years?" 

"Everywhere"  replied  Mr.  Gibney.  "I 
have  been  all  over,  mostly  in  Panama  and 
the  Gold  Coast.  For  two  years  I've  been 
navigatin'  officer  on  the  Columbian  gun- 
boat Bogaia,  When  I  was  a  young  fellow 
I  did  a  hitch  in  the  navy  and  become  a 
first-class  gunner,  and  then  I  went  to  sea  in 
the  merchant  marine,  and  got  my  skipper's 
license,  and  when  I  flashed  my  credentials 
on  the  president  of  the  United  States  of 
Columbia  he  give  me  a  job  at  dos  cienti 
pesos  oro  per.  That's  Spanish  for  two 
hundred  bucks  gold  a  month.  I've  been 
through  two  wars  and  I  got  a  medal  for 
sinkin'  a  fishin'  smack.  I  talk  Spanish  just 
like  a  native,  I  don't  drink  no  more  to  speak 
of  and  I've  been  savin'  my  money.  Some 
day  when  I  get  the  price  together  I'm  going 
back  to  San  Francisco,  buy  me  a  nice 
little  schooner  and  go  tradin'  in  the  South 
Seas.  How  they  been  comin'  with  you, 
Scraggsy,  old  kiddo?" 

"Lovely"  replied  Scraggs.  "Just  simply 
grand.  I'll  pull  ten  thousand  out  of  this 
job." 

Mr.  Gibney  whistled  shrilly  through  his 
teeth. 

"That's  the  ticket  for  soup"  he  said  ad- 
miringly. "I  tell  you,  Scraggs,  this  soldier 
of  fortune  business  may  be  all  right,  but  it 
don't  amount  to  much  compared  to  being 
a  sailor  of  fortune,  eh,  Scraggsy?  Just  as 
soon  as  I  heard  there  was  a  revolution  in 
Mexico  I  quit  my  job  in  the  Columbian 

navy  and  come  north  for  the  pickin's 

No,  I  ain't  been  in  their  rotten  little  army 


D'ye  think  I  want  to  go  around  killin' 

people? There  ain't  no  pleasure  gettin' 

killed  in  the  mere  shank  of  a  bright  and 

prosperous    life A    dead    hero    don't 

gather  no  moss,  Scraggsy.  Reads  all  right 
in  books,  but  it  don't  appeal  none  to  me. 
I'm  for  peace  every  time,  so  right  away  as 
soon  as  I  heard  of  the  trouble,  says  I  to  my- 
self: Things  has  been  pretty  quiet  in  Mex- 
ico for  twenty  years,  and  they're  due  to 
shift  things  around  pretty  much.  What 
them  peons  need  is  a  man  with  an  imagina- 
tion to  help  'em  out,  and  if  they've  got  the 
money,  Adelbert  P.  Gibney  can  supply  the 
brains.  So  I  comes  north  to  Los  Angeles, 
shows  the  insurrecto  junta  my  medal  and 
my  honorable  discharges  from  every  ship 
I'd  ever  been  in,  includin'  the  gunboat 
Bogaia,  and  I  talked  big  and  swelled  around 
and  told  'em  to  run  in  some  arms  and  get 
busy.  I  framed  it  all  up  for  this  filibuster 
trip  you're  on,  Scraggsy,  only  I  never 
did  hear  that  they'd  picked  on  you.  I  told 
that  coffee- colored  rat  of  a  Lopez  man  to 
hunt  up  Scab  Johnny  and  he'd  set  him 
right,  but  if  anybody  had  told  me  that  you 
had  the  nerve  to  run  the  Maggie  in  on  this 
deal,  Scraggsy,  I'd  a-called' him  a  liar. 
Scraggs,  you're  mucho  hueno — that  is,  you're 
all  right.  I'm  so  used  to  talkin'  Spanish 
that  I  forget  myself.  Still,  there's  one  end 
of  this  little  deal  that  I  ain't  exactly  ex- 
plained to  all  hands.  If  I'd  a-known  they 
was  charterin'  the  Maggie,  I'd  have  blocked 
the  game." 

"Why?"  demanded  Captain  Scraggs,  in- 
stantly on  the  defensive. 

"Not  that  I'm  holdin'  any  grudge  agin 
you,  Scraggsy,"  said  Mr.  Gibney  affably, 
"but  I  wouldn't  a-had  you  no  more  now 
than  I  would  when  wc  was  runnin'  in  the 
green  pea  trade.  It*s  l)ecause  you  ain't  got 
no  imagination,  and  the  Maggie  ain't  big 
enough  for  my  purpose.  Havin'  the  Maggie 
sort  o'  puts  a  crimp  in  my  plans." 

"Rot"  snapped  Captain  Scraggs.  "I've 
had  the  Maggie  overhauled  and  shipped  a 
new  wheel,  and  she's  a  mighty  smart  little 
boat,  I'll  tell  you.  Til  land  them  arms  in 
Descanso  bay  all  right." 

**I  know  you  will"  said  Mr.  Gil)ney  sadly. 
"That's  just  what  hurts.  Vou  see,  Scraggsy, 
I  never  intended  'em  for  Descanso  bay  in 
the  first  place.  There's  a  nice  healthy  Httle 
revolution  fomentin'  down  in  the  United 
States  of  Columl)ia,  with  Adelbert  P.  Gib- 
ney playin'  both  ends  to  the  middle.    And 
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there's  a  dog-hole  down  on  the  Gold  Coast         Mr.  Gibney  groaned  and  hid  his  face  in 
where  I  intended  to  land  this  cargo,  but     his  hands.    "Scraggsy,"  he  said  sadly,  "it's 
now  that  Scab  johnny's  gone  to  work  and     a  cinch  you  ain't  used  the  past  four  years  to 
sent  me  a  bay  scow  instead  of  a  sea-goin'     stimulate  that  imagination  of  yours.     Of 
steamer,  I'm  in  the  nine-hole  instead  o'  the     course  they  was  purchased  for  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  what  was  to  prevent  me 
from  lettin'  the  Mexicans  pay  for 
them,  help  out  on  the  charter  of  the 
boat,  and  then  have  me  divert  the 
cargo    to    the    United     Slates    of 
Columbia,  where  I  can  sell  'em  at 
a  clear  profit,  the  cost  bein'  nothin' 
to  speak  of?  Now  you  got  to  come 
buttin'  in  with  the  Maggie,  and 
what  happens?    Why,  I  got  to  be 
honest,  of  course.     I  got  to  make 
good  on  my  bluff,  and  what's  in 
it  forme?   Nothin' but  glory.    Can 
you  hock  a  chunk  of  glory  for  ham 
and  eggs,  Phineas  Scraggs?  Noton 
your  life.    If  it  hadn't  been  for  you 
buttin'  in  with  your  blasted,  rotten 
hulk  of  a  fresh  water  skiff,  I'd — " 
Mr.    Gibney    paused   ominously 
and    savagely   bit    the  end  o£f  his 
dgar.    As   for   Captain     Scraggs, 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body 
was  boiling  in  defense  of  the  ship 
he  loved. 
"You're  a  pirate"  he  shrilled. 
"And  you're  just  as  big  a  hornet 
as     you   ever  was"   replied    Mr. 
Gibney.     "Always  buzzin'  around 
where  you  ain't  wanted.     But  Still, 
what's  the  use  of  bawlin'  over  spilt 
milk.    We'll  drop  into  San  Diego 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  take  on 
coal,  and  about  sunset   we'll   pull 
out   and    make   the   run  down  to 
Descanso  bay  in  the  dark.     We 
might  as  well  forget  the  past  and 
put  this  thing  through  as  per  pro- 
gram.   Only    I    saw    visions  of   a 
'  schooner    all    my    own,    Scraggsy, 
and — well,  what's  the  use?    What's 
the  use?   Scraggsy,you'reanatural- 
bom  mar-plot.    Always  buttin'  in, 
o-"*-        buttin'  in,  buttin'in,  fit  for  nothin' 
but  the  green  pea  trade.    However, 
"WhM'i  the  nuiu  ol  thll  fl«t«n«  coffln?"  ho  denuDdad  In  I    (juess    I  can    tum   into   mv   old 

a  chkin-iockcr  voire  ,     ".  .       .  i  t.   .  .■ 

berth  and  get  some  sleep.  Put  the 
dog-hole.  I  can  never  get  as  far  as  the  Gold  old  girl  under  a  slow  bell  and  save  your  coal. 
Coast  with  the  Maggie.  She  can't  cany  We'll  have  to  fool  away  four  or  five  hoursin 
coal  enough  to  last  her."  San  Diego  anyhow  and  there  ain't  no  sense 

"But  I  thought  these  guns  and  things  was     in  crowdin'  the  old  bulk." 
for  the  Mexicans"  quavered  Captain  Scraggs.         "Gib,"  said  Captain  Scraggs,  "was  that 
"Scab  Johnny  and  Lopei  tdd  tuc  it."     really  your  lay — to  steal  the  cargo,  dau.bW 
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cross  the  insurrecto  junta  and  sdl  out  to  a 
furrin  country?" 

"Of  course  it  was"  said  Mr.  Gibney 
pettishly.  *'They  all  do  such  things  in  the 
banana  republics.  Why  should  I  be  an  ex- 
ception? There's  half  a  dozen  diflferent 
gangs  fightin'  each  other  and  the  govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  and  if  I  don't  deliver  these 
arms,  just  see  all  the  lives  Til  be  sa\'in\ 
And  after  I  got  the  cargo  into  Columbia  and 
sold  it,  I  could  have  peached  on  the  rebels 
there,  and  got  a  reward  for  it,  and  saved  a 
lot  more  lives,  and  come  away  rich  and 
respected." 

"By  the  Lord,  Harry,"  said  Captain 
Scraggs,  "but  you've  got  an  imagination. 
Gib.  rU  swear  to  that.  Gib,  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  you.  You're  all  tight  and  shipshape 
and  no  loose  ends  Ixibbin'  aroimd  you. 
Don't  tell  me  th'  scheme's  got  t'  fall  through, 
Gib.  Great  snakes,  don't  tell  me  that. 
Ain't  there  some  way  o'  gettin'  aroimd  it? 
There  must  be.  Wliy,  Gib,  my  dear  boy,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  grand  lay  in  my  life. 
It's  a  absolute  i^-inner.  Don't  give  up,  Gib. 
Oil  up  your  imagination  and  find  a  way  out. 
Let's  get  together,  Gib,  and  make  a  little 
money.  Dang  it  all,  Gib,  I  been  lonesome 
ever  since  I  seen  you  last." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Gibney,  "FU  turn 
in  and  try  to  scheme  a  way  out,  but  I  don't 
hold  out  no  hope.  Not  a  ray  of  it.  I'm 
afraid,  Scraggsy,  we've  got  to  be  honest." 

Saying  which,  Mr.  Gibney  hopped  up  into 
his  berth,  stretched  his  huge  legs  and  fell 
asleep  with  his  clothes  on.  Captain  Scraggs 
looked  him  over  with  the  closest  approach 
to  affection  that  had  ever  lightened  his  cold 
gray  eye,  and  sighing  heavily,  presently  went 
on  deck.  As  he  passed  up  the  companion- 
way  the  first  mate  heard  him  mutter: 

"Gib's  a  fine  lad.  I'll  be  dad  burned  if 
he  ain't." 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  the  Maggie 
was  rounding  Point  I-roma,  heading  in  for 
San  Diego  })ay,  and  Captain  Scraggs  went 
below  and  awakened  Mr.  Gibney. 

"What's  for  breakfast,  Scraggsy,  old 
kid?"  asked  Mr.  Gibney. 

"Fried  eggs,"  said  ('aptain  Scraggs,  re- 
membering Mr.  (iibney's  partiality  for  that 
form  of  nutriment  in  the  vanished  days  of 
the  green  pea  trade.  "Ham  an'  fried  eggs 
•*n'  a  sizzlin'  pot  o'  coffee.    Thought  a  way 

\i  o'  our  mess,  Gib?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Mr.   Gibney  as  he 


roDed   oat  oc   bed.   "*bat  c^gs  is  alwajs 

sdmoladn'.  and  I  don'c  give  up  hope  on  a 
full  stomach/* 

An  hour  later  they  were  tied  up  under  the 
coal  bunkers,  and  at  Mr.  Gibneys  sugges- 
tion some  twenty  tons  of  sacked  coal  were 
piled  on  top  of  the  fo'casde  head  and  on  the 
main  deck  for'd.  in  case  oc  emergency. 
Thev  lav  in  the  harbor  all  dav  until  about 

mm  m 

four  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Gibnev.  bv  virtue 

m  m 

of  his  authority  as  pilot  and  supercargo, 
ordered  the  lines  cast  off  and  the  Maggie 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  Off  Point  Loma 
they  veered  to  the  south,  leading  the  Coro- 
nado  islands  on  the  starboard  quarter,  ten 
mOes  to  the  west.     Mr.  Gibnev  was  below 

m 

with  Captain  Scraggs,  battling  with  the 
problem  that  confronted  them,  when  the 
mate  stuck  his  head  down  the  companion- 
way  to  report  a  large  power  schooner  coming 
out  from  the  lee  of  the  Coronados  and  stand- 
ing off  on  a  course  calculated  to  intercept 
the  Maggie  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 

Captain  Scraggs  and  Mr.  Gibney  sprang 
up  on  the  bridge  at  once,  the  latter  with 
Scraggs*  long  glass  up  to  his  eye. 

"She  was  hove  to  under  the  lee  of  the 
island,  and  the  minute  we  came  out  of  the 
harbor  and  turned  south,  she  come  nosin' 
after  us"  said  the  mate. 

"Hum!"  muttered  Mr.  Gibnev.    "Gaso- 

m 

line  schooner.  Two  masts  and  bald-headed. 
About  a  hundred  and  twentv  ton,  I  should 
say,  and  sho\*'in'  a  pretty  pair  of  heels. 
There's  somethin'  up  for'd  —  yes  —  let  me 
see  —  y-e-es,  there's  two  more  —  holy  sailor/ 
ifs  a  gunboat!  One  of  those  doggoned  gaso- 
line coast  patrol  boats,  and  there's  the  Fed- 
eral flag  fl>'ing  at  the  fore." 

"Let's  put  back  to  San  Diego  bay" 
quavered  Captain  Scraggs.  "I'll  be  dumed 
if  I  relislfkthe  idee  o'  losin  the  Maggie.^^ 

"Too  late,"  said  the  philosophical  Gib- 
ney. "We're  in  Mexican  waters  now,  and 
she  can  cut  us  off  from  the  bay.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  run  for  it  and  try  to 
lose  her  after  dark.  Tell  the  engineer  to 
crowd  her  to  the  limit.  There  ain't  much 
wind  to  speak  of  and  I  guess  we  can  manage 
to  hold  our  own  for  a  while.  Nevertheless, 
I've  got  a  hunch  that  we'll  be  overhauled. 
Of  course  you  ain't  got  no  papers  to  show, 
Scraggs,  and  they'll  search  the  cargo,  and 
confiscate  us,  and  shoot  the  whole  bloomin' 
crowd  of  us.  I  bet  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut 
that  fellow  Lopez  sold  us  out,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country.    I  can't  help  thinkin' 
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that  gunboat  was  there  just  a-waitin'  for 
us  to  show  up." 

For  several  minutes  Mr.  Gibney  contin- 
ued to  study  the  gunboat  until  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  she  intended 
to  overhaul  them.  He  made  out  that  she 
had  a  long  gun  for*d,  probably  a  six-pounder, 
with  a  battery  of  two  one-pounders  on  top 
of  her  house  and  something  on  her  port 
quarter  that  looked  like  a  Maxim  rapid-fire 
gun.  About  twenty  men,  dressed  in  white 
cloth,  could  be  seen  on  her  decks. 

Presently  Mr.  Gibney  was  interrupted  by 
Captain  Scraggs  pulling  at  his  sleeve. 

"You  was  a  gunner  once,  wasn't  you, 
Gib?"  said  Captain  Scraggs  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"You  bet  I  was"  replied  Mr.  Gibney. 
"My  shootin'  won  the  trophy  three  times  in 
succession  when  I  was  on  the  old  Kearsarge. 
If  I  had  one  good  gun  and  a  half  decent 
crew,  rd  knock  that  gunboat  silly  before  she 
knew  what  bad  hit  her." 

"Gib,  Tve  got  an  idee"  said  Captain 
Scraggs. 

"Out  with  it"  said  Mr.  Gibney  cheerfully. 

"There  was  two  little  cannon  lowered  into 
the  hold  the  last  thing  before  we  put  on  the 
main  hatch,  and  the  ammunition  to  load 
'em  with  is  stowed  in  the  after  hold  and  very 
easy  to  get  at." 

Mr.  Gibney  turned  a  beaming  face  to  the 
skipper,  reached  out  his  arms  and  folded 
Captain  Scraggs  in  an  embrace  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  grizzly  bear.  There 
were  genuine  tears  of  admiration  in  his  eyes 
and  in  his  voice  when  he  could  master  his 
emotions  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"Scraggsy,  old  tarpot,  you  have  been  a 
long  time  comin'  through  on  the  imagina- 
tion, but  you've  sure  arrived  with  all  sail 
set.'  I  always  thought  you  had  about  as 
much  nerve  as  an  oyster,  but  I  take  it  all 
back.  We'll  get  out  them  two  little  jack- 
ass guns  and  fight  a  naval  battle,  and  if  I 
don't  sink  that  Mexican  gunboat,  and  save 
the  Maggie^  feed  me  to  the  sharks,  for  I 
won't  be  worthy  of  the  blood  that's  in  me. 
Pipe  all  hands  and  lift  off  that  main  hatch. 
Reeve  a  block  and  tackle  through  that  cargo 
gaff  and  stand  by  to  heave  out  the  guns." 

But  Captain  Scraggs  had  iq>ented  of  his 
rash  suggestion  almost  the  moment  he  made 
it.  Only  the  dire  necessity  of  desperate 
measures  to  save  the  Ma~'»  ha^  prompted 
him  to  put  the  idea  into '  head, 

and  when  he  saw  the  av  Mr. 


Gibney  set  to  work  clearing  for  action,  his 
terror  knew  no  bounds. 

"Oh,  Gib,"  wailed  Captain  Scraggs. 
"I'm  afraid  we  better  not  try  to  lick  that 
gunboat  after  all.  They  might  sink  us 
with  all  hands." 

"Rats!"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  as  he  leaped 
into  the  hold.  "Bear  a  light  here  until  I 
can  root  out  the  wheels  of  these  guns.  Here 
they  are,  labeled  *cream  separator.'  Stand 
by  with  that  sling  to — " 

"But  Gib,  my  dear  boy,"  protested  Cap- 
tain Scraggs,  "this  is  insanity, ^^ 

"I  know  it"  said  Mr.  Gibney  calmly. 
"Scraggsy,  you're  perfectly  right.  But  I'd 
sooner  die  fightin'  than  let  them  stand  me 
up  agin  a  wall  in  Ensenada.  We're  fili- 
busters, Scraggsy,  and  we're  caught  with 
the  goods.  I,  for  one,  am  goin'  down  with 
the  steamer  Maggie,  but  I'm  goin'  down 
fightin'  like  a  bear." 

"Maybe — maybe  we  can — outrun  her, 
Gib,"  half  sobbed  Captain  Scraggs. 

"No  hope  '  replied  Mr.  Gibney.  "Fight 
and  die  is  the  last  resort.  She's  eight  miles 
astern  and  gainin'  every  minute,  and  when 
she's  within  two  miles  she'll  open  fire.  Of 
course  we  won't  be  hit  unless  they've  got  a 
Yankee  gunner  aboard." 

"Let's  run  up  the  stars  and  stripes  and  dare 
'em  to  fire  on  us,"  said  Captain  Scraggs. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Gibney  firmly,  "my  old 
man  died  for  the  flag  an'  I've  sailed  under 
it  too  long  to  hide  behind  it  when  I'm  in 
Dutch.  We'll  fight.  If  you  was  ever  navi- 
gatin'  officer  on  a  Columbian  gunboat, 
Scraggs,  you'd  realize  what  it  means  to  run 
from  a  Mexican." 

Captain  Scraggs  said  nothing  further. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  himself 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Gibney's  simple  faith  in 
his  own  ability;  perhaps  in  his  veins,  all  un- 
known, there  flowed  a  taint  of  the  heroic 
blood  of  some  forgotten  sea-dog.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  something  did  swell  in  his  breast 
when  Mr.  Gibney  spoke  of  the  flag  and  his 
scorning  to  hide  behind  it,  and  Scraggs' 
snaggle  teeth  came  together  with  a  snap. 

"All  right,  Gib,  my  boy,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly, "I'm  with  you.  Mrs.  Scraggs  has 
slipped  her  cable  and  there  ain't  nobody  to 
mourn  for  me.  But  if  we  can't  fight  under 
the  stars  and  stripes,  by  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Sacred  Bull,  we'll  have  a  flag  of  our  own," 
and  leaving  Mr.  Gibney  and  the  crew  to 
get  the  guns  on  deck.  Captain  Scraggs  ran 
below.    He   appeared   on   deck   presently 
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with  a  long  blue  burgee,  on  which  was  em- 
blazoned in  white  letters  the  single  word 
"Maggie."  It  was  his  own  housefiag,  and 
with  trembling  hands  he  ran  it  to  the  fore  and 
cast  its  wrinkled  folds  to  the  breeze  of  heaven. 

"Good  old  dishcloth !"  shrieked  Mr.  Gib- 
ney.     "She  never  comes  down." 

"Damned  if  she  does"  said  Captain 
Scraggs  profanely. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  a  deckhand 
had  reeved  a  block  and  tackle  through  the 
end  of  the  cargo  gaff  and  passed  it  to  the 
winch.  The  two  guns  came  out  of  the  hold 
in  jig  time,  and  while  Scraggs  and  one  deck- 
hand opened  the  after  hold  and  got  out  am- 
munition for  the  guns,  both  shrapnel  and  pro- 
jectile, Mr.  Gibney,  assisted  by  the  balance 
of  the  crew,  proceeded  to  put  the  guns  to- 
gether. In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
both  guns  were  ready  for  action  and  Mr. 
Gibney  ran  them  to  the  rail  and  tried  for 
elevation.  Their  stubby  noses  just  cleared 
the  top  of  the  Maggie's  rail,  so  Mr.  Gibney 
was  satisfied;  whereupon  he  mounted  the 
bridge  and  looked  back  at  the  gunboat. 

She  was  less  than  six  miles  away.  So  Mr. 
Gibney  put  his  helm  hard  over  and  brought 
the  Maggie  around,  headed  straight  for  sea, 
as  if  he  meant  to  circle  around  the  Corona- 
dos  and  back  up  the  coast  of  California. 
The  gunboat  quickly  changed  her  course  to 
intercept  the  Maggie,  and  as  the  Maggie's 
battery  would  thus  be  in  sight,  Mr.  Gibney 
instructed  Captain  Scraggs  to  cover  both 
guns  with  a  tarpaulin  until  he  gave  the  word 
to  commence  firing. 

Running,  as  they  were,  it  was  less  than 
twenty  minutes  before  the  gunboat  was 
within  shooting  range,  as  a  shot  across 
their  bows  presently  testified. 

"Fll  have  to  tease  'em  in  close  in  order  to 
get  'em  with  these  little  field  guns"  said  Mr. 
Gibney.  "I'll  risk  a  shot  or  two  more,  just 
to  let  'em  know  we're  real  desperate  and 
would  sooner  run  than  fight." 

A  second  shot,  a  little  closer,  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  first,  but  the  Maggie  held  to  her 
course,  wallowing  like  a  drunken  thing 
through  the  long,  lazy  ground-swells.  A 
third  shot  skipped  across  the  fo'castle  head, 
chipping  away  part  of  the  Maggie* s  rail,  and 
then  the  one-pounder  on  top  of  the  gun- 
boat's house  came  into  action  and  a  shot 
dropped  into  the  sacked  coal  piled  on  the 
Maggie's  deck.  A  black  cloud  of  coal  dust 
Almost  obscured  the  Maggie  for'd,  and  Mr. 
Ley,  expectorating  a  front  tooth  and  a 


mouthful  of  coal,  rang  for  full  speed  astern. 
The  Maggie's  speed  slackened  at  once, 
whereupon  Mr.  Gibney  stopped  the  engines 
and  lay  hove  to. 

The  Mexican  gunboat  swept  up  on  to  her 
prize,  while  Mr.  Gibney  and  Captain  Scraggs, 
with  the  two  deckhands,  stood  on  the  deck 
around  the  starboard  gun. 

"When  she's  about  a  half  mile  away  1*11 
drop  a  shrapnel  on  her  decks  or  my  name 
ain't  Adelbert  P.  Gibney.  You  take  the 
wheel,  Scraggs,  and  maneuver  the  ship.  Lay 
her  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  while  I  give 
her  a  broadside  from  the  starboard,  and 
then  haul  her  around.  About  the  time 
they're  replyin'  to  our  first  l)roadside  we'll 
be  bows  on  and  harder  to  hit  and  the  next 
minute  we'll  run  our  battery  to  port  as  we 
come  about.  I  can  hit  her  nicely  as  we  rise 
to  these  big  swells." 

"Gib,  my  dear  boy,"  chattered  Captain 
Scraggs,  "do  be  careful." 

"Duck  soup"  replied  the  careless  Gibney. 
"Here  she  comes,  bows  on.  Guess  we'd 
better  give  her  a  shot  over  the  bows  and  rake 
her  from  stem  to  stern;  then  when  she 
sloughs  around  I'll  try  for  a  shot  through 
her  engine  room,  and  render  her  unman- 
ageable. Full  speed  ahead,  Scraggsy.  Bear 
a  hand,  men,  and  off  with  these  tarpaulins. 

Run  her  out  to  the  rail Pass  me  a  shell 

Open   the   breech,    you   lubber 

Bully  boys!     Stand  aside,  or  she'll  get  you 

on  the  recoil.     Steady Now  she  rises 

Stead-y-y-y — " 

Mr.  Gibney  was  standing  alongside  the 
little  gun  sighting.  As  the  Maggie  rose  on 
the  swell  to  the  proper  angle  he  jerked  the 
lanyard  and  sprang  aside.  There  was  a  roar 
and  the  recoil  hurled  the  gun  up  against 
the  side  of  the  house.  Instantly  the  tyo 
deckhands,  who  had  been  previously  m- 
structed  by  Mr.  Gibney,  grasped  the  piece 
and  ran  it  back  into  position ;  the  breech  was 
jerked  open  and  the  gun  quickly  reloaded. 
All  this  time  Mr.  Gibney  was  watching  the 
effect  of  his  first  shot.  He  swore  horribly 
as  a  little  waterspout  broke  ten  fathoms 
ahead  of  the  gunboat. 

"Short"  he  muttered.  "A  little  higher 
next  time  and  I'll  carry  away  the  corner  of 
her  house."  He  was  rewarded  bv  the 
sound  of  screams  as  his  second  shot  burst 
fair  on  deck.  He  fired  the  second  gun  half 
a  minute  later,  and  while  the  shell  flew  high, 
it  burst  directly  over  the  gunboat  and  threw 
her  crew  into  a  panic. 
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In  the  meantime  Captain  Scraggs  had 
kicked  the  Maggie  ahead  and  swung  her 
slowly  about.  Mr.  Gibney  ran  his  guns 
across  the  deck,  called  for  a  solid  projectile, 
sighted  carefully,  and  by  great  good  luck 
was  enabled  to  put  a  hole  in  the  gunboat  a 
foot  above  the  waterline. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  ihe  gunboat 
had  succeeded  in  hitting  the  Maggie  twice 
with  her  long  bow-chaser,  and  the  little 
steamer's  bouse  was  a  wreck.  The  gun- 
boat fell  off  into  the  wind  and  her  one- 
pounders  commenced  a  lively  tattoo,  ihe 
wicked  little  shells  ripping  through  the  ^f  ag- 
gie like  buckshot  through  a  roll  of  butler. 
Mr.  Gibney  muttered  something  about  a 
Yankee  gunner  aboard,  sighted  carefully 
and  exploded  a  shell  neatly  right  under  the 
bow-chaser,  completely  wrecking  it.  Half 
a  minute  later  he  put  a  solid  shot  through 
her  engine  room,  dropped  a  shrapnel  on  top 
of  her  house  and  another  through  her  galley. 

A  wild  yell  floated  down  wind  from  the 
gunboat  as  the  Maggie  came  steadily  on 
into  the  fire.  Not  a  man  of  her  gallant  crew 
had  been  hit  and  Captain  Scraggs,  war  mad, 
stood  in  the  pilot  house  and  cheered  the  men 


at  the  guns.  Suddenly  he  let  go  the  wheel, 
dashed  out  of  the  pilot  house  and  down  on 
the  deck.  He  seized  Mr.  Gibney's  arm, 
just  as  the  latter  was  about  to  pull  the  lan- 
yard for  the  final  shot  that  was  to  sink  the 
gunboat. 

"She's  hauled  down  her  rag!"  shrieked 
Captain  Scraggs.  "Be  merciful,  Gib. 
There's  men  dyin'  on  that  boat." 

"Git  back  to  your  helm,"  roared  Mr 
Gibney  in  a  terrible  voice,  "and  lay  along- 
side that  gunboat."  He  shotted  both  guns, 
and  as  the  Maggie  rounded  up  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Mexican,  Mr.  Gibney 
grasped  the  megaphone,  sprang  up  on  the 
rail  and  informed  the  Mexican  commander 
that  if  he  raised  as  much  as  his  little  finger, 
he,  Mr.  Gibney,  would  sink  him  like  a  dog. 
The  metaphor  was  a  trifle  mixed,  but  it  had 
its  effect,  for  the  Mexican  struck  his  flag 
and  his  crew  fell  away  from  the  guns. 

"Down  below,  every  man  Jack  of  you," 
roared  Mr.  Gibney,  "or  111  sweep  the  decks 
clean    with    shiv  '         Mexican's 

decks    were    ins  Captain 

Scraggs   laid   tb  1   Maggie 

alongside  the  gi  -vs*-  "^"^ 
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touched,  Mr.  Gibney  sprang  aboard,  quickly 
followed  by  Captain  Scraggs,  who  had  re- 
linquished the  helm  to  his  first  mate. 

Suddenly  Captain  Scraggs  shouted  "Look, 
Gib,  for  the  love  of  the  Lord,  look!'*  and 
pointed  with  his  finger.  At  the  head  of  the 
little  iron-railed  companionway  leading 
down  into  the  engine  room  a  man  was 
standing.  He  had  a  monkey  wrench  in  one 
hand  and  a  greasy  rag  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Gibney  turned  and  looked  at  the  man. 

"McGuffcy,  for  a  thousand,"  he  bellowed, 
and  ran  forward  with  outstretched  hand. 
Captain  Scraggs  was  at  (Ji!)ney*s  heels,  and 
between  them  they  came  very  nearly  dis- 
locating Bartholomew  McGuflFey's  arm. 

"McGufTey,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Captain 
Scraggs.  "Whatever  are  you  a-doin'  on 
this  heathen  warship?" 

"Mel"  ejaculated  Mr.  McGuffey  with 
his  old-time  deliberation.  *'Whv,  Tm  the 
chief  engineer  of  this  craft.  I  had  a  good 
job  too,  but  I  guess  it*s  all  off  now,  and  the 
Mexican  government '11  fire  me.  Say,  who 
chucked  that  shell  through  my  engine 
room?" 

*  Admiral  Gibney  did  it"  said  Scraggs. 
"The  old  Maggie^s  alongside  and  me  and 
Gib's  filibusters.  Bear  a  hand,  Mac,  and 
help  us  clap  the  hatches  on  our  prisoners." 

"Did  I  ruin  the  engines,  Mac?"  inquired 
Mr.  Gibney  anxiously,  when  the  prisoners 
had  all  been  safely  locked  below. 

"Never  touched  'em,"  replied  McGuffey. 
"Only  I  knew  that  the  lad  that  could  put 
one  shell  through  could  do  it  again,  so  I 
shut  ofiF  the  gas,  stopped  the  engines  and 
dumb  up  out  of  harm's  way." 

"Thank  (iod,"  said  Mr.  Gibney  piously, 
"I  didn't  kill  you.  Come  to  look  into  the 
matter,  I  didn't  kill  anybody,  though  I  see 
half  a  dozen  Mexicans  around  decks  more 
or  less  cut  up.  Where  you  been  all  these 
years,  Mac?" 

"I  been  chief  engineer  in  the  Mexican 
navy"  replied  McGuffey.  "Have  you  cap- 
tured us  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
or  what?" 

"We've  captured  you  in  the  name  of 
Adelbert  P.  Gibney"  was  the  reply.  "I 
been  huntin'  all  my  life  for  a  ship  of  my 
own,  and  now  I've  got  her.  Lord,  Mac, 
she's  a  beauty,  ain't  she?  All  hardwood 
finish,  teak  rail,  well  found  and  just  the 
ticket  for  the  island  trade.     I'll  have  the 

*Qes  taken  out  of  her,  though.  The 
will  take  me  anywhere  I  go.     Well, 


well,  well!    I'm  Captain  Gibney  at  last" 

"Where  do  I  come  in,  Gib?"  asked  Cap- 
tain Scraggs  modestly. 

"Well,  seein'  as  the  Maggie  has  two  holes 
through  her  hull  below  the  waterline,  and 
is  generally  nicked  to  pieces,  you  might  quit 
askin'  cjuestions  and  get  back  aboard  and 
put  the  pumps  on  her.  You're  lucky  if 
she  don't  sink  on  you  before  we  get  to 
Descanso  bay.  If  she  sinks,  don't  worry. 
I'll  give  you  a  job  as  my  first  mate.  Mac, 
you're  my  engineer,  but  not  at  no  fancy 
Mexican  price.  Til  pay  you  the  union 
scale  and  not  a  blasted  cent  more  or  less. 
Is  that  fair?" 

McGuffcv  said  it  was,  and  went  below  to 
tune  up  his  engines.  Mr.  Gibney  took  the 
wheel  of  the  gunboat,  and  sent  Captain 
Scraggs  back  aboard  the  Maggie^  and  in  a 
few  minutes  both  vessels  were  bowling  along 
toward  Descanso  bay.  They  were  off  the 
bay  at  midnight,  and  while,  with  Mr.  Gib- 
ney in  command  of  the  federal  gunboat, 
Captain  Scraggs  had  nothing  to  fear,  the 
rapid  rise  of  water  in  the  hold  of  the  Maggie 
was  sadly  disconcerting.  About  daylight 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  she  would  sink 
within  two  hours,  and  without  pausing  to 
whine  over  his  predicament,  he  promptly 
beached  her.  She  drove  far  up  the  beach, 
with  the  slack  water  breaking  around  her 
scarred  stern,  and  when  the  tide  ebbed  she 
lay  high  and  dry.  And  the  rebel  soldiers 
came  trooping  down  from  the  Megano 
rancho  and  falling  upon  her  carcass  like  so 
many  ants,  cjuickly  distributed  her  cargo 
amongst  them,  and  disappeared. 

Captain  Scraggs  sent  his  crew  out  aboard 
the  captured  gunboat  to  assist  Mr.  Gibney 
in  rowing  his  prisoners  ashore,  and  when 
finally  he  stood  alone  beside  the  wreck  of 
the  brave  old  Maggie,  piled  up  at  last  in  the 
port  of  missing  ships,  something  snapped 
within  his  breast  and  the  big  tears  rolled  in 
quick  succession  down  his  sun-tanned  cheek. 
The  old  hulk  looked  peculiarly  pathetic  as 
she  lay  there,  listed  over  on  her  beam  ends. 
She  had  served  him  well,  but  she  had  fin- 
ished her  last  voyage,  and  with  some  vague 
idea  of  saving  her  old  bones  from  vandal 
hands,  Captain  Scraggs,  sobbing  audibly, 
scattered  the  contents  of  half  a  dozen  cans 
of  kerosene  over  her  decks  and  in  the  cabin, 
lighted  fires  in  three  different  sections  of  the 
wreck  and  left  her  to  the  consuming  flames. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  stood  on  the  battered 
decks  of  the  gunboat  beside  Gibney  and 
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McGuffey  and  watched  the  dense  clouds 
of  smoke  that  heralded  the  passing  of  the 
Maggie. 

"She  was  a  good  old  hulk"  said  Mr.  Gib- 
ney.  "And  now,  as  the  special  envoy  of  the 
Liberal  army  of  Mexico,  here's  a  draft  on 
Los  Angeles  for  five  thousand  bucks, 
Scraggsy,  which  constitutes  the  balance  due 
you  on  this  here  filibuster  trip.  Of  course, 
I  needn't  remind  you,  Scraggsy,  that  you'd 
never  have  earned  this  money  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Adelbert  P.  Gibney  workin'  his 
imagination  overtime.  I've  made  you  a 
chunk  of  money  and  while  I  couldn't  save 
your  ship,  I  did  save  your  life.  As  a  reward 
for  all  this,  I  don't  claim  one  cent  of  the 
money  due  you,  as  I  could  if  I  wanted  to  be 
rotten  mean.  I'm  goin'  to  keep  this  fine 
little  power  schooner  for  my  share  of  the 
loot.  She's  cut  up  some,  but  that  only 
bears  evidence  to  what  a  bully  good  shot  I 
am,  and  it  won't  take  much  to  fix  her  up 
all  shipshape  again.  She's  called  the  Rcifia 
Maria,  but  I'm  going  to  run  her  to  Panama 
and  change  her  name.  She'll  be  known  as 
Maggie  II,  out  of  respect  for  the  old  girl 
that's  bumin'  up  there  on  the  beach." 

Captain  Scraggs  was  so  touched  at  this 
delicate  little  tribute  that  he  turned  away 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"Aw,  shut  up,  Scraggsy,  old  hunks"  said 
McGuffey  consolingly.  "You  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  cry  about.  You're  a  rich  man. 
Look  at  me.  I  ain't  a-bawlin',  am  I?  And 
I  don't  get  so  much  as  a  bean  out  of  this 
mix-up,  all  on  account  of  me  bein'  tied  up 
with  a  lot  of  hoimds  that  quits  fightin'  be- 
fore they're  half  licked." 

"That's  so,"  said  Captain  Scraggs,  wiping 
his  eyes  with  his  grimy  fists.  "I  declare 
you're  out  in  the  cold,  McGuffey,  and  it 
ain't  right.  Gib,  my  boy,  us  three  has  had 
some  stirrin'  times  together  and  we've  had 
our  differences,  but  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  think 
of  them  past  griefs.  The  sight  of  you, 
single-handed,  meetin'  and  annihilatin'  the 
pride  of  the  Mexican  navy,  calm  in  th'  mo- 
ment o'  despair,  generous  in  victory  and  del- 
icate as  blazes  to  a  fallen  shipmate,  goin'  to 
work  and  naming  your  vessel  after  him  that 
way,  is  somethin'  that  wipes  away  all  sorrer 
and  welds  a  friendship  that's  bound  to  en- 
door  till  death  us  do  part  If  McGuffey'd 
been  on  our  side,  we  know  from  past  per- 
fonnances  that  he'd  a  fit  like  a  tiger, 


wouldn't  you,  Mac?"  (Here  Mr.  McGuffey 
coughed  slightly,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
would  have  fought  like  ten  tigers  haid  he  only 
been  given  the  opportunity.)  .Captain 
Scraggs  continued:  "Now,  I  should  say 
that  a  fair  valuation  of  this  schooner  as  she 
stands  is  ten  thousand  dollars.  That  be- 
longs to  Gib.  Now  I'm  willin'  to  chuck 
five  thousand  dollars  into  the  deal,  we'll 
form  a  close  corporation  and  as  a  compli- 
ment to  McGuffey,  elect  him  chief  engineer 
in  his  own  ship  and  give  him  say  a  quarter 
interest  in  our  layout,  as  a  little  testimonial 
to  an  old  friend,  tried  and  true." 

''Scraggsy,"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  "your  fin. 
We've  fought,  but  we'll  let  that  go.  We 
wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start  in  all  over 
again  on  the  Maggie  II,  and  I'm  free  to 
state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in 
the  last  embrof^lio  you  showed  up  like  four 
aces  and  a  king  with  the  entire  company 
standin'  pat.  Scraggsy,  you're  a  hero,  and 
what  you  propose  proves  that  you're  con- 
siderable of  a  singed  cat — better 'n  you  look. 
We'll  go  freebootin'  down  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  There's  war,  red  war,  breakin' 
loose  down  there,  and  we'll  shy  in  our  horse- 
shoe with  the  strongest  side  and  pry  loose  a 
fortune  somewhere.  I'm  for  a  life  of  wild 
adventure,  and  now  that  we've  got  the  ship 
and  the  funds  and  the  crew,  let's  go  to  it. 
There's  a  deal  of  fine  liquor  in  the  ward- 
room, and  I  suggest  that  we  nominate 
Phineas  Scraggs,  late  master  of  the  battle- 
ship Maggie,  now  second  in  command  of 
the  Maggie  II,  to  brew  a  kettie  o'  hot 
grog  to  celebrate  our  victory.  Mac — 
Scraggsy — your  fins.  I'm  proud  of  you 
both.     Shake." 

They  shook,  and  as  Captain  Gibney's 
eye  wandered  aloft.  First  Mate  Scraggs  and 
Chief  flngineer  McGuffey  looked  up  also. 
From  the  main  topmast  of  the  Maggie  II 
floated  a  long  blue  burgee,  with  white  let- 
tering on  it,  and  as  it  whipped  out  into  the 
breeze  the  old  familiar  name  stood  out 
against  the  noonday  sun. 

"Good  old  dishcloth!"  murmured  Mr. 
Gibney.     "She  never  comes  down." 

"The  Maggie  forever!"  shrieked  Scraggs. 

"Hooray!"  bellowed  McGuffey. 

An  hour  later  the  anchor  was  weighed, 
the  sails  shook  out,  and  the  schooner  stood 
out  to  sea,  bound  for  Panama  and  the 
Gold  Coast. 
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WE  left  Los  Angeles  via 
Sunset  Boulevard,  and 
presently  found  ourselves 
out  upon  a  superb  county 
road  that  permitted  a 
speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  We  were 
pleased  at  coming  upon  a  sign  granting  us 
such  swiftness,  for  we  were  already  kicking 
up  gravel  at  that  very  rate — if  not  a  trifle 
faster  I  As  we  spun  along  I  could  not  help 
but  think  how  the  brave  old  padres  had  to 
plod  over  this  same  way,  with  a  few  soldiers 
walking  beside  them  as  an  escort.  They 
would  have  marveled  at  us! 

A  good  road  does  not  o!)tain  over  the 
whole  of  the  distance  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Fernando,  though  it  will  in  a  short 
time.  Our  wheels  wriggled  through  a  few- 
miles  of  sand;  but  the  slow-going  was  not 
unwelcome,  for  the  valley  is  rich  in  beauty. 
Mountains  form  a  crescent  about  it  toward 
the  north  and  east — sharp -pointed,  mildly- 
blue  mountains  that  seem  to  stand  flat 
against  the  sky.  Here  and  there  tall  euca- 
lypti sentinel  the  straight  roads,  giving  the 
landscape  a  Lombardian  touch.  Wonder- 
ful fields  under  cultivation  alternate  with 
desert-like  strips  that  furnish  startling  con- 
trasts. And  then — rounding  out  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  setting — there  is  the 
Mission,  its  deserted  church  resembling 
some  ruin  of  the  Old  W^orld. 

The  monastery,  however,  is  in  fair  con- 
dition, though  (Uke  nearly  all  the  mission 
buildings  in  the  state)  shamefully  defaced 
by  pencil  and  fountain-pen.  Oh,  why  does 
the  Average  Tourist  love  to  scrawl  his  im- 
mortal name  where  it  can  do  the  most  harm? 
We  had  found  new  grave?  in  the  old,  old 
cemetery  of  San  Luis  Rey.  How  much 
more  strange  it  seemed,  then,  to  find  a  new 
grave  in  the  burial-ground  behind  the  church 
of  San  Fernando !    At  its  head  no  board  had 
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yet  been  raised;  the  flowers  of  its  wide 
wreath  had  dro<^ped  only  yesterday;  the 
earth  of  the  neat Iv- rounded  mound  was  still 
damp.  These  things  gave  evidence  that 
some  new  sleeper  had  found  rest  and  peace 
in  the  shadow  of  those  bare,  leaning  wails. 

As  we  passiMi  back  through  the  church, 
there  in  the  crumbling  sacristy  was  the  long 
latelv-shed  skin  of  a  snake.  We  recoiled 
from  that  symbol  of  the  passing  of  Time — 
Time  that  leaves  behind  the  worn-out 
crackling  husk,  and  lots  emerge  something 
new  and  bright  and  (juick. 

About  the  major  part  of  the  foothill  road 
between  Mission  San  Fernando  and  San 
Buenaventura,  the  less  said  the  better.  The 
motor  guidebooks  speak  of  it  as  a  "pass," 
and  no  doubt  as  a  pass  for  aeroplanes  it 
would  answer  very  nicely;  but  for  auto- 
mobiles it  is  nt)t  a  success,  being  full  of  twist- 
ing grades  that  are  rlescribed  as  "twenty- 
one  per  cent"  but  seem  at  least  forty-five, 
while  on  one  hand  a  precipice  presents  a 
variegated  face;  and  on  the  other  it  looks  at 
least  nine  miles  to  the  first  landing. 

Our  cars  were  distinctly  put  out  at  the 
gyrations  they  were  compelled  to  perfonn 
over  the  first  half  of  that  climb.  Their 
blood  fairly  boiled  in  their  pipe- veins,  and 
the  sound  of  their  respective  complaints 
was  like  unto  a  planing  mill;  Imt  they  made 
it  valiantlv — which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  one  of  their  passengers.  I  kept  the  tonneau 
door  open  most  of  the  time,  and  a  frapp^ 
Napitan  firmly  plan tc*d  on  the  threshold. 

This  portion  of  the  Los  Angeles- Ventura 
road  is  only  ordinarily  good  even  in  the  dry 
season.  Glory  be,  it  will  soon  suffer  elimina- 
tion. The  Automobile  dub  of  southern 
California  is  hurr}'ing  fonvard  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Rincon  ocean-level  highway. 
(The  present  coast  road  is  very  little  used 
e-xcept  at  low-tide.)     This  Rincon  project 
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means  a  splendid  thirty-mile  boulevard 
beside  the  sea  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Barbara,  and  toward  the  building  of 
this  boulevard  the  cities  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  Ventura  have  already  pledged  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Nevertheless  the  club  is 
not  wholly  averse  to  hearing  from  automobil- 
ists  in  other  parts  of  the  state !  And  rightly, 
for  the  road  will  remove  the  last  disadvan- 
tage of  winter  motoring  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

We  coasted  our  way  down  into  Ventura 
City,  midway  of  the  principal  street  of 
which  stands  the  Mission  Church,  its  steps 
leading  to  lamp-post-punctuated  concrete. 
The  Mission  is  the  parish  church  of  the  city, 
and  as  we  rolled  up  to  its  wide  entrance 
door  that  Sunday,  scores  of  worshipers 
were  entering.  We  might  not  follow — ^in 
goggles  and  dusters,  veils  and  boots.  So 
we  stayed  outside  and  prowled  to  and  fro 
a  while.  We  had  been  warned  that  we 
would  not  like  San  Buenaventura;  that  it 
was  "ordinar}'"  and  "spoiled"  and  "fear- 
fully restored."  Perhaps  it  is.  But  with 
poor  tottering  San  Fernando  still  clear  in 
our  minds,  oh,  how  good  the  "awful  reno- 
vation" of  San  Buenaventura  looked ! 

We  stayed  a  night  at  Ventura-by-the-Sea, 
in  a  new  inn  that  stands  on  the  surf  side  of 
its  wide  grounds — an  inn  that  could  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  country  club;  and  after 
dinner,  when  the  moon  rose,  we  borrowed 
a  ukalele  and  descended  to  the  beach. 
There,  strolling,  in  happy  unison  we  bayed 
the  orb  of  night. 

That  same  joyful  evening  two  men  of  our 
party  found  themselves  called  upon  to  make 
certain  repairs  not  pertaining  to  the  cars — 
these  repairs  of  a  cuticle  nature,  and  nasally 
located.  The  Playwright  was  sunburned 
to  a  Weary  Willie  purple;  the  Leading  Man 
looked  as  if  he  had  on  an  uneven  makeup. 
Scorning  any  such  effeminate  stuff  as  cold 
cream,  they  hied  them  across  the  arroyo  to  a 
drug-store  and  purchased  vaseline,  also 
absorbent  cotton,  and  reels  of  adhesive 
plaster.  And  when,  in  the  morning,  we  went 
on  our  merry  way  once  more,  these  two 
resembled  the  patched -up  heroes  of  a  foot- 
ball scrimmage.  But  the  plaster  el  al  did  not 
prove  practical.  The  speed  of  our  going, 
plus  a  brisk  sea  wind,  whipped  off  the  band- 
ages with  irritating  frequency;  whereupon 
actor  and  ink-flinger,  though  they  had  poked 
fun  at  the  masks  worn  from  the  start  by 
"the  Rose"  and  myself,  now  cut  eye-and- 


breathing-holes  in  two  perfectly  good  linen 
handkerdiiefs  and  hung  these  before  their 
tortured  beaks.  Now,  in  the  forward  car, 
all  four  passengers  were  masked,  the  men 
looking  Hke  knights  of  the  road,  or  night- 
riders.  (Later  on  our  startling  appearance 
was  to  bring  us  close  to  a  serious  misunder- 
standing.) 

Those  in  the  other  car  did  not  suffer  any 
inconvenience  from  the  sun,  for  the  motor 
was  covered,  thus  insuring  protection  to  the 
faces  of  the  passengers,  but  this  favorable 
circumstance  was  balanced  by  the  fact  that 
more  gasoline  was  needed  to  run  the  covered 
car  than  was  required  for  the  open  one 
"shuffed"  by  the  Leading  Man.  "Never 
mind"  said  the  Official  Photographer  when 
the  matter  was  called  to  his  attention,  "use 
gasoline  and  save  vaseline." 

For  any  sort  of  a  touring  car,  I  can  heartily 
recommend  a  face-mask,  especially  in  tak- 
ing a  long  run  such  as  we  enjoyed.  The 
disguise  employed  by  "the  Rose"  was  a 
beauty,  Parisian  in  make,  fitted  with  fine 
imported  goggles,  and  perfectly  shaped  to 
the  face.  I  made  mine  out  of  a  half-yard  of 
brown  material  torn  from  an  old  silk  drop- 
skirt.  Two  slits  at  the  top  of  it  I  sewed  over 
the  isinglass  of  eye-pieces  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. (Cost,  "two-bits.")  At  the  proper 
distance  below  these  slits  I  cut  two  round 
breathing-holes;  below  these  a  third  slit — 
and  a  longer !  This  work  of  art  served  every 
purpose  that  its  French  neighbor  could 
boast  (beauty  e.xcepted).  Under  it  I  could 
chew  gum  unrebuked,  or  have  the  grumps 
undetected,  or  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  appear- 
ance cut  by  the  others,  or  make  faces  at  the 
people  in  passing  vehicles  who  did  not  move 
out  of  the  way.    It  was  most  convenient. 

During  our  mission-to-mission  tour  we 
met  all  sorts  of  strange  outfits  along  the  road 
— a  gipsy  wagon,  for  instance,  drawn  by  a 
horse  and  a  mule;  a  covered  vehicle  puUed 
by  a  team  of  ragged  ponies  and  driven  by  a 
woman  who  was  peddling  soap  and  notions, 
her  companion  a  small  tanned  barelegged 
girl  with  wistful  eyes;  a  Japanese  in  a  cart, 
bouncing  about  among  his  vegetables  as  he 
whacked  his  dun  nag  to  a  gallop;  a  great 
road-making  machine  manned  by  Mexicans: 
daintily  clad  women  in  limousines;  a  sewing- 
machine  agent  in  a  buggy;  a  threshing- 
machine,  three  teams  hauling  it;  jogging 
vaquerosy  red  handkerchiefs  about  their 
necks,  who  divided  with  a  smiling  flash  of 
white  teeth  to  let  us  go  bounding  by.    But 
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the  outfit  we  met  between  Ventura  and 
Santa  Barbara  pleased  us  most.  It  was  an 
auto  packed  with  a  full  camping  parapher- 
nalia— tent,  poles,  bedding,  hampers,  cam- 
era, gim.  The  occupants  were  a  young 
couple,  with  bride  and  groom  writ  large 
upon  their  nice  faces.  What  better  way  for 
two  happy  people  to  "see  California?" 

We  skimmed  into  Santa  Barbara  over  a 
wide  winding  boulevard  that  will  meet  the 
proposed  ocean-level  road.  After  the  ups 
and  downs  of  our  course  since  quitting 
Ventura,  that  boulevard  was  enchanting. 
We  turned  from  it  to  a  gentle  incline  that 
led  us  away  from  the  sea  toward  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  California  missions — 
Santa  Barbara,  ^vith  a  garden  at  its  heart. 

The  word  "inspiration"  is  much  abused 
these  days.  It  flavors  continually  the 
prattle  of  the  tyro,  who  has  not  yet  come 
down  to  plain  hard  work.  But  at  Santa 
Barbara  it  seems  appropriate  on  any 
tongue.  There  you  are  willing  to  grant 
inspiration  even  to  the  most  prosaic.  For, 
oh,  the  fountain!  The  white  arches!  The 
long  corridor  leading  to  narrow  twisting 
stairs!  The  thong-hung  bell  on  the  roof! 
The  garden,  warm  and  fragrant,  down 
which  a  path  winds  to  the  tomb  where  the 
padres  sleep!  The  angle  of  stone  wall, 
cross-surmounted!  And,  close  at  hand, 
rising  from  a  mass  of  flowers  that  send  up 
their  unfailing  incense,  the  great  crucifix, 
upon  it  the  wounded,  unclad  Shape! 

We  made  our  pilgrimage  under  escort  of 
a  brown-garbed  brother  with  the  tanned 
face  of  a  farmer  and  the  hands  of  a  smith. 
Patiently  he  led  us  from  place  to  place, 
chanting  his  story,  his  eyes  wandering.  It 
was  plain  that  his  mind  was  dwelling  less 
on  us  than  on  other,  and  doubtless  better, 
things. 

We  had  to  wrench  ourselves  away  from 
Santa  Barbara — city  as  well  as  Mission; 
and  as  we  went  out  between  long  lines  of 
eucalyptus,  we  envied  the  motorists  trending 
the  opposite  way.  Nature  and  man  have 
leagued  to  invest  the  place  with  beauty  and 
charm.  You  can  love  it.  In  fact,  you  can 
get  quite  foolish  about  it ! 

Some  of  our  enthusiasm  was  soon  jolted 
out  of  us.  That  sea-road  leading  north  from 
Santa  Barbara  is  another  stretch  of  scenic- 
railroad  effects,  and  it  seems  fairly  pos- 
sessed, every  few  minutes,  to  take  itself 
across  the  steel-rutted  right-of-way  sacred  to 

'i  trains.   It  kept  us  bobbing  up  and  falling 


back  like  jack-in-the-boxes,  and  the  least 
that  can  be  said  of  a  thoroughfare  with  such 
irrational  tendencies  is  that  it  needs  some 
of  the  kinks  taken  out  of  it. 

It  had  its  good  points,  however.  For  one 
thing,  it  kept  near  to  the  sea,  and  on  its  right 
were  rolling  hills  that  reminded  us  of  lovely 
stretches  of  Hawaiian  coast.  Then,  too,  it 
took  us  to  Pizmo.  Note  that  I  do  not  say 
"through  Pizmo,"  or  "past  Pizmo."  For 
if  you  can  get  through  or  past  Pizmo — ^if  you 
can  gainsay  that  unsurpassed-in-all-the- 
world  nineteen-mile  speedway  on  the  beach ; 
and  forswear  the  lure  of  the  large,  lusdous, 
juicy  clams  that  dwell  thereabout — ^you  are 
a  motorist  with  great  strength  of  character, 
or  else  there  is  something  good  waiting  for 
you  at  the  other  end  of  your  tour.  As  for  us, 
we  didn*t,  we  couldn't,  we  wotddnH. 

Above  Pizmo  we  struck  the  Gaviota  Pass. 
Up,  up  we  went,  over  a  stunning  grade, 
from  the  summit  of  which,  facing  back,  we 
looked  down  upon  the  northern  end  of  the 
future  great  Riviera  of  the  West. 

Then  down  we  cautiously  slipped  into 
cool  woods  threaded  by  mountain  streams. 
We  were  near  to  the  Mission  of  Santa  In^s, 
now.  By  inquiring  from  drivers  along  the 
way,  we  learned  it  was  to  our  right,  some- 
what off  the  main-traveled  road  to  Lompoa 
The  forest  was  so  dense  upon  the  slopes 
that  we  could  not  see  into  the  valley  below. 
We  determined  to  ask  the  next  human  we 
saw — and  now  happened  that  nearly  serious 
misunderstanding. 

Ahead,  beside  the  descending  grade,  was 
a  great  tree.  Beyond  the  tree,  only  partly 
in  sight,  was  a  small  uncovered  wagon  and 
an  unhitched  horse  busy  with  his  nose-bag. 
His  owner  we  could  not  yet  see.  Coasting 
at  a  smart  rate,  the  open  car,  with  its  quar- 
tette of  masked  occupants,  covered  the 
distance  to  the  tree  and  brought  up  short. 

It  was  the  Playwright  who  first  addressed 
the  little  old  man  seated  in  the  lee  of  the 
wagon,  with  his  camping  things  about  him. 
"Which  road  do  we  take  to  Mission  Santa 
In^s?"  he  queried,  his  voice  mufl3ed  by 
absorbent  cotton  and  kerchief. 

The  little  old  man  glanced  up — and  his 
wrinkled  face  blanched,  his  dim  eyes 
started.  Without  answering  he  began  to 
fumble  tremblingly  among  his  scattered  be- 
longings. 

Fortunately,  just  at  that  moment,  I  piped 
up,  and  at  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice 
the  little  old  man   half-turned  about,  his 
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trembling  hands  fell  to  his  knees,  his  eyes  minate  spot  farther  on.  Instead,  "the  Rose" 
searched  our  masks.  and  I  shed  hats  and  coats  and  betook  our- 

"Santa  Infc?"  I  persisted.  selves  into  the  padre's  kitchen.    And  suck  a 

"My  God!"  said  the  little  old  man,  "I  kitchen!  Behind  it  is  the  shipshapest 
thought  you  were  holding  me  up!"  pantry  ever  seen  by  mortal  woman.     Here 

He  gave  us  our  directions  and  we  coasted  are  stored  eggs  from  the  padre's  own  flock, 
on,  thanking  our  lucky  stars  that  he  had  "put  down"  at  the  season  when  the  hens 
failed  to  get  a  quick  hand  on  his  gun.  are  in  their  most  generous  humor.    Butter 

Santa  In^s!  The  memory  of  it  is  one  that  in  crocks,  too,  and  fruit  and  olives  and 
the  years  will  not  dim — 
only  sweeten.  Not  that 
the  Mission  is  more  lovely 
than  some  of  the  other 
missions,  but  because  of 
the  welcome  given  us  by 
good  Father  Buckler — 
"Padre  Alejandro"  to  the 
few  remaining  Indian 
families  of  the  parish. 

One  day,  ten  years  ago, 
the  padre  arrived  at  the 
deserted  Mission  with  only 
a  suit-case  in  his  hand. 
There  are  twenty  ■  one 
rooms  in  the  old  cloister. 
For  thirty  years  these 
rooms  had  been  going  to 
destruction.  They  were 
empty — save  for  heaps  of 
crumbling  'dobe.  They 
were  web-hung  and  in- 
fested by  the  nestsof  wasps 
and  hornets;  worse — by 
scurrying  rats  and  poison- 
ous crawling  things. 

On  a  long  shelf  in  the 
padre's  living-room  is  a 
line  of  bottles  In  each 
is  eloquent  testimony  of 
what  haunted  those  bare 
Mission  rooms.  Scorpions 
float  in  the  alcohol,  also 
lizards  and  toads  and 
soakes. 

The  padre  broughtordcr 
out  of  chaos     The  thick-  ^^^  ,„j^|  .^  „,^^^  „j  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  „,„  „„^  rtim-oi.ir 

walled   chambers  are  not 

only  habitable  now,  but  pleasant.  In  1905  he  pickles  in  cans  and  glass.  The  kitchen 
began  "to  fix  up"  the  Mission  he  so  loves —  itself  was  spotless,  and  equipped  with  a 
simple  curtains,  a  few  chairs  and  tables,  kerosene  range.  Soon  we  were  dicing  up 
cot-beds  for  lonely  wayfarers,  pictures,  potatoes,  boiling  coffee  and  beating  eggs, 
books,  and  aself -playing  piano.  At  the  piano  and  all  the  while  the  padre  trotted  back  and 
he  seated  himself  and  played  for  us,  his  kindly  forth  between  kitchen  and  living-room,  now 
face  upturned,  and  tears  shining  in  his  eyes  showing  us  where  the  cheese  was  kept,  or 
— tears  of  gratitude  that  someone  had  come  the  olives,  again  finding  for  the  others  the 
that  day  to  brighten  his  loneliness.  overture  from   "Wilhelm  Tell,"   or   "Der 

We  had  planned  to  lunch  at  an  indeter-     Meistersinger." 
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We  lunched  in  the  wonderful  old  dining- 
room,  with  its  windows  over  five  feet  deep; 
and  as  we  ate,  the  padre  told  us  of  the 
never-ending  stream  of  his  "guests" — 
unfortunate  men  that  pass  that  way  from 
week  to  week.  In  1910  live  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  these  hungry  creatures  sat 
down  at  the  good  padre's  board.  In  an 
old  journal  he  has  written  down  something 


almul  each  of  them,  mailing  a  curiously 
pathetic  document. 

It  is  human  interest  that  Santa  Inds 
possesses.  But  the  Mission  has  attractions 
to  offer  the  most  casual  traveler.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  little  plaster  model  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  reservoir,  and  the  old, 
old  hook  which  the  padres  signed  with  a 
"schnorkel,"  and  the  little  statue  of  Saint 
Agnes,  riddled  by  the  shot  of  a  blasphemous 


Then  the  church  has  wonderful 
flags  in  its  stone  floor,  and  old  vestments 
and  sacred  vessels. 

That  church  is  substantially  built.     The 

elements  threaten  to  make  changes  in  the 

structure  soon,  however,  if  the  roof  is  not 

relaid.    .'^evcn  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is 

needed   for  this;  and  six  hundred   for  the 

setting  up  of  the  lower  that — with  a  dull 

clang  of  warning  from  its 

bells  —  tottered     to     the 

ground  last  winter. 

Leaving  Santa  In^s, 
we  waved  back  to  the 
padre,  who  had  ridden  as 
far  as  his  gate  on  our 
running-board. 

We  went  from  one  little 
valley  into  another  as  we 
headed  toward  La  Purisi- 
ma,  then,  turning  sharply 
to  the  right,  got  our  first 
view  of  the  Mission.  A 
great  beanfield  surrounded 
it,  and  it  looked  like  a 
wrecked  ship  in  a  green  sea. 
Wrecked,  indeed,  is  La 
Purisima  Concepcion.  A 
long  line  of  fluted  pillars  is 
all  that  remains  of  the 
cloister.  Elderberry  trees 
grow  inside  the  roofless 
rooms.  Grass  edges  the 
still  high  walls.  Rank 
weeds  that  rise  out  of  the 
nch  dark  loam  partly  ob- 
scure the  ruin.  Horse- 
ncttlcs  flourish,  too,  and 
mull  Jerries.  And  there  is 
one  low  great  pepper. 
Under  it  were  potatoes  in 
bloom. 

The  Mission  St  andsquite 

alone.     Throughout      the 

afternoon  of  that  summer 

„,  day  the  only   sounds  we 

heard   were  bird   sounds. 

Peace  I   — thai  is  the  thought  that  came  to  us 

as  we  sat  on  the  rim  of  the  reser\'oir  and 

lookeil  across  the  green  tendrils  to  what  is 

left.    La  Purisima's  work  is  done.   Earth  to 

earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust! 

Evening  was  coming  on.  Already  "the 
Rose,"  having  folded  her  duster  petals,  was 
nodding  sleepily  on  the  front  seat.  We 
veered  our  machines  toward  tl  'Wd 

city  in  the  near  distance — 1  ' 


Captain  of  His  Soul 

By  Edmund  Mitchell 

AtUhor  of  In  Desert  Keeping;  Toward  the  Eternal  Snows;  Etc. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   MAYNARD   DIXON 

BOOK  III.    THE  LEADER 


Synopsis  op  PRECEDisr.  Chapter;;:  A  young  hobo  of  respectable  family,  while  tramping  the  Colorado  desert 
with  his  pal,  quits  the  companionship  of  the  latter  and  contmucs  his  journey  to  California  alone,  having  been 
inflaaioea  toward  better  things  by  witnessing  an  impressive  object-lesson  of  man's  humanity  to  man — the  kind- 
neas  of  a  milling  expert  to  some  fellow-travelers,  and  he  revolts  at  his  pal's  plans  for  robbery.  Then  begins  a 
vmHant  stnumic  to  overcome  his  desire  for  drink  and  idleness.  Weakened  by  hunger,  he  steals  a  purse,  the  first 
theft  (rf  his  lue.  The  awakening  of  his  soul,  a  keen  psychological  analysis  by  the  author,  takes  dace  within  the 
wund  and  shadow  of  mission  chunes  in  the  tower  of  an  inn.  His  first  physical  effort  toward  right  living  Is  spent  in 
a  day's  bard  work  at  wood-chopping;  his  second  effort  is  one  of  moral  courage — he  returns  to  the  scene  of  the 
pane-robbery,  voluntarily  restores  the  money  to  its  owner,  and  is  promptly  turned  over  by  the  latter  to  the  sheriff. 
The  court  places  him — Donald  Rrodic — on  a  year's  probation.  He  becomes  a  valued  employe  in  an  iron  works 
in  aouthon  California,  returning  at  the  year's  end.  "captain  of  his  soul,"  to  his  mother  in  St.  Louis.  Here  he 
b  the  means  of  reforming  "Jimmy"  Sheldon,  a  dissolute  young  man,  of  prominent  social  and  financial  connection 
in  San  Francisco.  The  scene  changes  to  the  latter  i)lace  with  the  introduction  of  an  interesting  feminine  element, 
voung  Sheldon's  sbter  I^^lie.  and  his  former  sweetheart  Norah  Carew,  who  arc  trying  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Jimmy  and  his  father.  Wilmington,  a  suitor  of  lA*slic  and  business  associate  of  the  elder  Sheldon,  opposes 
LciUe's  wish  that  her  brother  return  to  take  a  position  in  the  Sheldon  iron  works.  He  plots  to  secun^  contnti  of 
the  establishment  and  financially  ruin  Sheldon,  unaware  that  he  Is  spied  upon  by  his  own  Chinese  servant.  I^eslie 
and  her  father  visit  Jimmy  in  St.  I.x>uls,  the  family  is  reunited,  ana  Brodie  is  offered  a  position  in  the  Sheldon 
works  in  San  Francisco. 

BEGUN  IN  the  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 


CHAPTER  I 


INSTILLING   THE   POISON 


IN  the  seclusion  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  private 
office  above  the  arched  gateway  admit- 
ting to  the  ironworks,  the  multifarious 
noises  of  the  great  plant  in  operation 
were  subdued  and  l)lended  into  one 
even  harmonious  hum — a  sort  of  industrial 
symphony  played  by  an  orchestra  of 
•  clanging  anvils,  whirring  wheels,  roaring 
furnaces,  with  every  now  and  then  a  note 
of  dominance  asserted  ])y  the  powerful 
thud-thud  of  a  hydraulic  hammer  or  the 
sharp  fusillading  rat-tat-tat  of  a  pneumatic 
riveter.  There  were  both  the  sense  of  sound 
and  the  restfulness  of  comi)arative  silence 
in  the  spacious  apartment. 

Donald  Brodie  was  in  consultation  with 
the  ironmaster,  seatt^d  opposite  to  him  at  a 
table  that  flanked  the  hij^  roller-top  desk  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  Between  them  were 
outspread  several  plans  of  marhincry,  and 
Donald,  lead  pencil  in  hand,  was  checking 
off  some  figures  on  a  memorandum  form. 
He  wore  a  brown  tweed  suit,  and  his  hands, 
like  his  garments,  were  iin soiled  by  the 
grime  and  dust  of  the  shops. 
"I  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  instal- 


lation," he  was  remarking,  "materials  and 
labor  taken  together,  at  $93,275.86." 

Mr.  Sheldon  reached  for  the  paper  from 
which  these  figures  had  been  quoted,  and 
spent  a  minute  or  two  in  running  through 
the  items. 

"This  looks  all  right,  Brodie,"  he  said 
finally.  "You  have  got  everything  in  first- 
class  shape.  Now,  as  I  want  you  to  gain  the 
experience  of  completing  each  detail  of  this 
contract,  take  the  papers  to  Mr.  Grant's 
office,  and  get  from  him  the  regular  terms — 
cash  advance  on  sigm'ng,  progressive  pay- 
ments, guarantees  on  both  sides,  and  so  on. 
Come  in;  I'll  be  disengaged  almost  im- 
mediate v." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Wil- 
mington, who  at  the  moment  had  made  his 
appearance  at  the  doon^'ay. 

Brodie  rose  from  his  chair,  rolled  up  the 
drawings,  and  resumed  possession  of  the 
estimate.  The  banker  meanwhile  had  ad- 
vanced, and  when  the  two  men  passed  they 
e.xchanged  good  mornings.  There  was 
formal  courtesy  in  the  mutual  greeting,  but 
that  was  all;  and  as  Brodie  was  in  the  act  o' 
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dosing  the  door  Wilmington  sent  a  surrep- 
titious scowl  after  him.  But  he  was  the  smil- 
ing good  fellow  again  when  he  turned  round 
and  took  the  seat  the  other  had  vacated. 

"Well,  what*s  new  today?"  he  asked,  as 
he  deposited  hat  and  gloves  on  the  table. 

"Nothing  much,"  replied  Mr.  Sheldon. 
"Brodie  looks  like  getting  that  contract  for 
the  Fresno  pumping  plant,  and  I  am  leaving 
the  entire  matter  in  his  hands." 

"Taking  chances,  aren't  you,  considering 
his  limited  experience?" 

"Oh,  Brodie's  all  there.  During  the 
eighteen  months  he*s  been  with  us  he  has 
acquired  a  rare  grasp  of  the  whole  business, 
and  is  about  the  best  hand  at  figures  I've 
ever  encountered.  It  was  he  who  showed  us 
the  nigger  in  the  woodpile  as  regards  the 
Aloha  calculations.  That  confounded 
freighter  is  going  to  involve  us  in  consider- 
able loss,  Tm  sorry  to  say." 

"Well,  mistakes  were  no  doubt  inevitable 
in  a  new  departure." 

"Perhaps.  Yet  I  don't  absolve  myself 
from  blame  in  having  gone  too  precipitately 
and  too  heavily  into  the  shipbuilding  ven- 
ture." 

"You  were  gratifying  the  ambition  of 
your  life,"  observed  Wilmington  with  a 
faintiy  sarcastic  smile. 

"But  ambition  may  not  always  be  syn- 
onymous with  good  business,"  responded 
the  ironmaster  drily.  "However,  we  have 
got  to  face  up  to  the  situation,  and  now  that 
Brodie's  taken  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
labor,  and  will  be  responsible  for  estimating 
the  costs  of  manufacture,  a  great  weight  has 
been  taken  off  my  mind.  I  can't  be  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  as  in  former  days. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  I  am  growing  old,  as 
that  the  plant  is  growing  too  big  for  one-man 
management." 

"How  about  Jimmy?  Isn't  it  a  mistake 
to  keep  him  working  in  the  shops?" 

"Not  at  all.  He  is  doing  the  best  thing 
for  himself  and  for  me  by  learning  the  busi- 
ness thoroughly  in  every  department.  He 
may  be  a  bit  late  in  going  through  such  an 
apprenticeship,  but  better  late  than  never, 
as  my  old  father  was  never  tired  of  saying." 

"That's  been  Brodie' s  advice  too,  I 
warrant." 

"Sure.  Brodie  himself  is  a  skilled 
mechanic  in  every  line,  from  foundry  work 
to  pattern-making.  The  repair  shop  is  the 
real  test  of  all-round  efficiency,  and  when  we 
started  him  in  there  we  soon  found  out  the 


metal  he  was  made  of.  But  while  mechan- 
ical skill  and  knowledge  constitute  the  in- 
dispensable foundation,  it  is  in  executive 
ability  and  the  succe^ful  handling  of  men 
that  Brodie  is  going  to  excel.  I  saw  that 
before  I  brought  him  into  the  office.  He  is 
just  the  fellow  to  climb  high." 

Wilmington  winced  a  little,  but  still 
maintained  his  smile. 

**Oh,  I  was  merely  thinking,"  he  said  with 
assumed  indifference,  "that  it  might  have 
been  more  in  the  natural  order  of  things  to 
have  broken  Jimmy  into  the  executive  work 
and  left  Brodie  in  the  shops,  where  he  prop- 
erly belongs." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Sheldon  eyed  the 
banker  attentively. 

"I  have  nothing  against  Jimmy,"  he  re- 
plied. "Thank  God  he  has  developed  into 
a  manly  fellow;  I  am  proud  of  him.  But  if 
in  ten  years'  time  Jimmy  attains  to  one-half 
of  the  business  knowledge  and  adminis- 
trative ability  that  Donald  Brodie  now 
possesses,  then  I,  as  the  boy's  father,  will  be 
mighty  well  satisfied." 

Wilmington  looked  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"It  beats  me,  Sheldon,"  he  said,  "how  you 
have  come  to  entertain  such  feelings  for  a 
man  whose  views,  as  you  know,  are  so  very 
dangerous." 

"I  take  no  stock  in  a  man's  views,"  re- 
torted the  ironmaster  with  some  impatience. 
"I  judge  him  by  his  actions.  Brodie  has 
always  been  perfectly  frank  with  me.  I 
know  that  he  is  a  sort  of  idealist,  believing 
in  capital  and  labor  l>nng  down  together  like 
the  lion  and  the  lamb,  and  in  lots  of  other 
impossible  things.  But  his  theories  don't 
interfere  with  the  hard-headed  common 
sense  that  makes  him  accept  settled  condi- 
tions and  attempt  reform  only  with  a  very 
cautious  hand." 

"But  he  is  making  innovations  all  the 
same.  What  about  this  school  for  appren- 
tices which  I  hear  you  are  going  to  start  up 
with  the  new  year?" 

"That  is  Brodie's  suggestion,  certainly. 
But  it  is  along  lines  that  are  perfectly  sound 
and  rational.  If  young  fellows  are  to  learn  a 
trade  thoroughly,  they  have  not  only  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  shops  as  tool-makers, 
pattern-makers,  iron-moldcrs  and  so  on,  but 
they  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  that  underlie  their  work.  Only  in 
this  way  can  their  intelligence  and  their 
fullest  value  to  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers be  developed." 
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"This  reformer  seems  to  have  had  an  apt 
pupil  in  yourself,"  remarked  Wilmington 
with  a  covert  sneer. 

"That  may  or  may  not  be,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Sheldon  acidly.  "But  you  seem  to  forget 
that  I  have  fought  the  unions  for  years  on 
this  very  apprenticeship  question.  Their 
attitude  toward  it  just  goes  to  show  the 
habitual  unfairness  and  blind  animosity  of 
the  agitators  in  control.  I  want  more 
apprentices  and  better  taught  apprentices 
all  the  time.  But  as  you  know  well,  I  have 
never  yet  put  an  apprentice  permanently  on 
a  machinist's  job,  as  some  less  scrupulous 
employers  may  do,  and  neglected  his  all- 
round  training.  I  was  always  ready  to  go 
further  still,  but  it  has  remained  for  Brodie 
to  show  me  how  this  is  possible.  To  pay 
night  school  fees,  as  I  have  often  done  in  the 
past,  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  absolutely 
useless.  When  lesson  time  comes  the  lad  is 
physically  tired,  and  his  brain  is  jaded  as 
well." 

"And  the  remedy  then?"  inquired  the 
banker  with  arched  eyebrows. 

"Is  two  hours  of  morning  school  right  here 
in  the  plant  when  mind  and  body  are  both 
fr^h.  After  that  the  work  in  the  shops  will 
come  as  a  pleasure  and  relief." 

"Then  these  boys  will  draw  two  hours' 
pay  for  two  hours'  schooling?  That's  cer- 
tainly reversing  the  old  order  of  things  with  a 
vengeance." 

"Of  course  their  school  hours  will  count 
in  the  day's  work.  It  is  reasonable,  and  I 
wonder  that  I  never  thought  of  the  plan 
before.  Brodie  tells  me  it  has  worked  ad- 
mirably in  several  plants  in  the  east." 

"And  the  schoolmaster  will  have  to  be 
paid,"  came  the  further  objection. 

"Brodie  is  going  to  take  that  duty  on  him- 
self, for  the  start  at  all  events." 

Wilmington  rose  to  his  feet,  his  face 
flushed  with  the  indignation  he  was  now  no 
longer  at  pains  to  conceal. 

"What  do  you  know  about  that !  A  high- 
salaried  official  to  spend  his  time  in  doing 
the  work  of  a  doUar-a-day  teacher !  There's 
extravagance  for  you  that  would  ruin  any 
firm." 

"Oh,  that's  nonsense,  W^ilmington. 
Brodie  earns  his  salary  twice  over  every 
day  of  his  life." 

"That  is  as  you  think,  nodoubl.  Hut  allow 
me  to  remind  you  that  the  |)liint  during  tho 
past  year  has  not  been  earning  the  interest  on 
iti  bonds,  not  to  mention  the  sinking  fund." 


Had  a  physical  blow  smitten  Mr.  Sheldon 
between  the  eyes  he  could  not  have  looked 
more  taken  aback.  But  he  recovered  him- 
self quickly,  and  replied  with  dignity. 

"The  profits  have  gone  into  capital  ex- 
penditure, with  your  full  concurrence — yes, 
I  may  even  say  at  your  own  suggestion, 
Wilmington.  And  you  have  always  assured 
me  that  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  pay- 
ments can  stand  over  for  a  little  time. 
There  are  substantial  sums  falling  due  to 
us  before  the  end  of  the  year." 

"Yes,  but  that  is  banking  on  the  future. 
With  war  threatening  in  Europe,  who  can 
predict  the  state  of  the  money  market  a 
month  ahead?  The  very  firms  on  whom 
you  depend  for  those  amounts  may  be  in  the 
bankruptcy  court." 

"Come  now,  Arthur,"  smiled  the  iron- 
master, "that  hoary  old  bugaboo  of  trouble 
in  the  Balkans  is  not  going  to  scare  sensible 
business  men  like  you  or  me." 

"Then  there  are  the  labor  unions  to  be 
reckoned  with,"  persisted  the  banker. 
"Where  would  you  be  if  there  was  a  strike 
declared,  and  you  could  not  live  up  to  yoiu: 
contracts?" 

"We  have  an  indemnity  clause  for  such  a 
contingency." 

"Yes,  you  may  be  released  from  damages 
for  delays  that  are  beyond  your  control. 
But  you  can't  draw  down  your  progressive 
payments  for  work  while  the  plant  stands 
idle.  You  can't  handle  your  final  payments 
till  you  deliver  the  goods." 

The  ironmaster  sat  silent. 

"Then  where  would  the  money  for  the 
overdue  interest  come  from?  And  don't 
forget,  too,  that  if  the  plant  is  closed  down 
interest  will  be  running  on  just  the  same. 
At  six  per  cent  on  a  million  dollars,  $5,000 
per  month  must  be  earned,  whether  there  is 
war  in  the  Balkans  or  war  in  the  labor 
councils  of  San  Francisco." 

Mr.  Sheldon  passed  a  hand  wearily  over 
his  forehead. 

"My  (i(kI!"  he  murmured.  "I  was  a  fool 
to  assent  to  that  !)ond  issue." 

Wilmington  swung  round  on  him  like  a 
Hash. 

** Pardon  me,  the  idea  was  your  own.  You 
wanted  the  shipbuilding  equipment.  You 
rould  not  got  it  without  cash.  I  merely  showed 
vou  how  the  monev  a>uld  be  obtained." 

Tlu'ii  all  of  a  sudden  his  manner  changed, 
lie  roi^uinoil  his  seat,  and  leaned  his  arms  on 
the  table. 
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''But  there,  there,  my  dear  Sheldon,  it  is 
not  for  you  and  me  to  talk  like  this.  As  you 
say,  there  is  really  nothing  to  fear.  The 
bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  friends — my  best 
friends.  There  will  be  no  trouble  from  them. 
And  as  for  labor  difficulties,  we've  staved 
these  off  together  for  a  long  time,  and  can 
continue  to  do  so  .no  doubt,  indefinitely. 
But  I  confess  I  grow  somewhat  worried  when 
I  see  you  falling  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  man  as  Brodie.  At  heart 
he  is  a  dangerous  agitator — and  only  the 
more  dangerous  because  he  is  always  prating 
about  peaceful  methods  of  reform.  What 
guarantee  have  you  that  this  very  appren- 
ticeship question  which  you  are  deliberately 
bringing  again  into  the  limelight  is  not  going 
to  involve  you  in  a  sharp  controversy  with 
the  unions?" 

"The  unions  be  damned/'  replied  the 
ironmaster,  drawing  himself  erect,  his  eyes 
again  flashing  with  all  their  old  wonted  fire. 
"I've  fought  them  from  the  first,  and  I'll 
fight  them  to  the  end.  What  have  they  got 
to  do  with  my  training  efficient  and  sufficient 
apprentices?" 

"Everything,  according  to  their  views. 
Why,  I  heard  Brodie  speaking  the  other 
night  in  your  own  drawing  room  about  the 
vested  rights  of  labor  in  a  plant  such  as 
yours.  The  shell  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
plant  may  belong  to  the  employer,  its  walls 
and  its  machinery,  but  its  soul  is  labor — 
the  vivifying  influence  that  sets  it  to  work, 
and  without  which  the  whole  outfit  is  dead 
junk  incapable  of  earning  a  dollar.  These 
were  the  man's  very  words,  and  you  only 
laughed  good-naturedly  at  his  anarchist 
outpourings." 

Mr.  Sheldon  smiled;  it  was  clear  he  re- 
called the  incident  with  complacency  that 
was  still  undisturbed. 

"Oh,  that  was  during  some  millennium 
talk  in  which  he  was  indulging.  As  I  said 
before,  Brodie  has  too  much  horse-sense 
to  apply  such  theories  to  practice.  His  views 
interested  Leslie  and  her  friends,  and  I  let 
them  go  at  that." 

At  the  mention  of  the  girl's  name  a  glow 
of  sullen  wrath  blazed  into  Wilmington's 
eyes. 

"Yes,  but  Leslie  and  the  others  hung  upon 
his  words.  Don't  you  see  that  he  has  got 
both  her  and  Jimmy  locoed?  Man  alive, 
you  are  nursing  a  viper  in  the  very  bosom  of 
your  family.  And  here  at  the  plant  you  are 
shoving  him  forward — ^advancing  him  to 


higher  and  higher  responsibility.  As  your 
banker,  Sheldon,  as  the  treasurer  of  jout 
company,  I  feel  bound  to  protest.  As  the 
trustee  of  the  bondholders  whose  money 
you  have  staked  in  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  plant,  I  feel  I  should  be  lacking  in  my 
duty  if  I  failed  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest." 

Wilmington  had  again  risen  to  his  feet. 
Across  the  table  he  was  towering  over  the 
ironmaster,  into  whose  face  there  crept  an 
ashen  hue  at  the  reiterated  reference  to  the 
bondholders. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  keep  on  hammer- 
ing at  me  like  that,"  he  testily  objected. 
"Show  me  where  I  could  get  a  more  efficient 
officer  than  Brodie — one  better  skilled  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  plant,  one 
standing  higher  with  the  foremen  in  every 
department,  one  wielding  greater  influence 
over  the  general  body  of  the  workmen 
themselves." 

"Quite  so,  and  in  his  power  over  the  men 
lies  our  greatest  danger.  If  you  won't  take 
my  warning,  then  at  least  remember  that 
I  gave  it.  This  fellow  Brodie,  the  moment 
he  gets  the  chance,  will  steer  the  Sheldcm 
ironworks  to  ruin." 

"You  forget  that  I  am  at  the  helm,  Wil- 
mington. You  are  insanely  prejudiced 
against  the  man." 

The  other  paid  no  heed  to  the  remark;  he 
continued  his  diatribe. 

"Before  ver>'  long  he  will  have  you  mixed 
up  in  trouble  with  the  unions,  no  doubt  in 
the  ultimate  hope  of  making  you  truckle  to 
their  demands." 

"Not  much  !'*  gritted  the  ironmaster. 

"And  trouble  with  the  unions  at  this  time, 
as  I  have  said,  may  mean  trouble  from  the 
bondholders.  Oh,  keep  calm,  I  am  not 
hammering  you,  Sheldon.  I  am  only  bid- 
ding you  respect  your  own  life-work  and 
that  of  your  father  before  you — the  great 
plant  your  united  efforts  have  built  up  till 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
industrial  factors  on  the  coast.  Are  you 
going  to  take  even  the  smallest  risk  of  ship- 
w^reck  to  such  an  enterprise  at  the  hands  of 
a  visionary  fanatic  whose  horse-sense,  as 
you  term  it,  mainly  consists  in  feathering 
his  own  nest  while  preaching  even  in  your 
owTi  home  the  most  damnably  insidious 
doctrines  that  amount  to  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  confiscation  of  property?" 

"No,  no;  that's  going  altogether  too  far," 
deprecated  Mr.  Sheldon.  "Don't  be  unjust 
to  Brodie.    Profit-sharing,  if  you  like — he 
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may  be  keen  on  that.  But  he  has  never 
said  one  word  about  confiscadon." 

"Which  remark  simply  proves  that  you 
haven't  got  below  the  thin  coating  of  sugar 
with  which  the  fellow  sweetens  his  argu- 
ments. However,  that's  enough;  Tve  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  ever  intended.  Let 
us  hope,  Sheldon,  that  your  judgment  of  men 
is  better  than  mine,  and  that  everything  will 
turn  out  for  the  best.  It  is  not  for  me,  of 
course,  even  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
actual  running  of  the  plant.  That's  your 
end  of  the  business.  And  if  we  do  have  to 
fight  the  unions,  you  and  I  will  stand  to- 
gether as  we  have  always  done." 

Mr.  Sheldon  nodded  approval,  and  Wil- 
mington put  added  cordiality  into  his  words 
as  he  went  on: 

"You  know  that  I  would  be  the  last  to  see 
you  humbled  now,  either  through  the  wiles 
of  an  emissary  or  by  an  attack  in  the  open." 

"There  need  be  no  talk  of  humbling  me," 
replied  the  ironmaster  grimly.  "You  look 
after  these  bond  matters  for  a  couple  of 
months  more,  Wilmington,  and  the  unions 
may  go  to — the  place  from  which  they 
came." 

"The  same  old  warrior!  Well,  adios  for 
the  present.  You'll  at  least  think  over  what 
I've  been  saying." 

While  speaking  he  had  drawn  on  his 
gloves,  and  with  a  friendly  wave  of  the  hand 
he  left  the  other  to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection. 

In  the  corridor  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
Wilmington  ran  full  tilt  against  Brodic. 
Again  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  again 
they  exchanged  formal  nods  of  recognition. 

"By  thunder,  where  have  I  seen  that 
beggar's  face  before?"  muttered  the  banker 
as  he  passed  through  the  archway  into  the 
crisp  sunshine  of  the  November  morning. 

CHAPTER  II 

JEALOUS   PANGS 

AMONG  the  little  coterie  of  friends  on 
.  Russian  Hill  the  one  individual  who 
knew  most  about  Donald  Brodie  was 
Norah's  aunt.  Miss  Octavia  Carew,  and  the 
very  last  individual  who  would  have  sus- 
pected the  fact  was  Donald  Brodie  himself. 
Through  his  association  with  Jimmy  he  had 
been  admitted  from  the  first  to  the  Sheldon 
home,  and  there  on  several  occasions  had 
met  the  lady  in  question.  But  their  acquaint- 
ance had  never  passed  beyond  a  few  words 


of  conversation  on  indifferent  topics  of  the 
day.  She  had  treated  him  as  a  promising 
young  man,  well  favored  in  personal  appear- 
ance, well-spoken,  well-mannered.  He  had 
regarded  her  with  the  distant  respect  due  to 
high  social  position  and  kindly  graciousness. 
He  knew  that  Miss  Carew  and  his  mother 
had  struck  up  a  friendship,  but  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  degree  of  intimacy  to  which  this 
had  gradually  extended. 

It  had  now  become  the  regular  thing, 
however,  for  Miss  Carew  at  least  once  a 
week  to  visit  Mrs.  Brodie  in  her  little  flat 
below  the  hill,  and  for  Mrs.  Brodie  to  spend 
whole  afternoons  in  the  Carew  residence  on 
the  crown  of  the  slope  and  only  a  block  or 
two  away  from  the  house  of  the  Sheldons. 
On  these  occasions  the  visitor  brought  her 
knitting — a  Shetland  wool  shawl  of  «uch 
ample  dimensions  and  fineness  of  texture  as 
to  guarantee  a  full  year  of  intermittent  in- 
dustry, while  the  hostess,  to  keep  her  guest 
company,  would  produce  a  piece  of  embroid- 
ery with  which  she  had  dallied,  as  Norah 
was  wont  to  declare,  ever  since  the  young 
girl  could  remember.  So,  while  the  big 
wooden  needles  clicked,  and  the  gaily  col- 
ored flowers  grew  under  the  careful  silken 
stitches,  there  was  fine  excuse  for  long 
hours  of  gossipy  conversation. 

It  was  during  these  interchanges  of  news 
and  reminiscence  that  the  old  maiden  lady 
had  come  to  learn  all  about  the  redoubtable 
Donald — from  the  cutting  of  his  first  tooth 
to  the  memorable  week  when,  still  in  skirts, 
he  had  virtually  taught  himself  the  alphabet 
with  the  aid  of  a  box  of  lettered  bricks,  and 
thence  along  the  routine  childhood  path  of 
whooping-cough  and  measles  to  the  days 
when  his  father  had  taken  his  son's  educa- 
tion seriously  in  hand.  And  so  the  story  had 
leisurely  proceeded  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, even  the  one  dubious  episode  of  the 
wayward  year  of  wandering  from  the  home 
roof,  although  gently  touched  on,  not  being 
omitted.  Thus  it  had  naturally  followed 
that,  the  historical  record  of  incidents  having 
reached  a  termination,  the  thoughts  which 
now  possessed  the  soul  of  Donald  should  be 
expounded  by  his  mother  to  her  keenly  in- 
terested listener — his  views  on  the  labor 
question,  his  longings  for  the  uplift  of  pov- 
erty-submerged humanity,  his  aspirations  to 
aid  in  the  more  general  distribution  of  happi- 
ness and  contentment. 

When  Donald  and  Miss  Carew  now  met 
the  preuUT'  '  md  was  perhaps  a 
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trifle  wanner,  her  interest  in  his  rapid  pro- 
motion at  the  plant  more  cordial,  her  approv- 
al of  his  close  comradeship  with  Norah's 
sweetheart,  Jimmy  Sheldon,  more  out- 
spoken. But  Brodie  remained  unconscious 
of  her  growing  esteem  and  friendship,  and 
his  mother  would  have  been  the  last  to  draw 
hb  attention  to  the  fact  lest  she  might  there- 
by have  brought  trouble  on  herself  for  having 
resounded  his  praises. 

It  had  come,  therefore,  as  a  genuine 
surprise  to  Donald  that  he  should  have  been 
invited  to  Norah  Carew's  birthday  ball. 
He  had  some  time  before  adapted  himself  to 
the  wearing  of  evening  dress — this  not  with- 
out reluctance  on  his  part  but  in  deference 
to  stem  maternal  ruling,  based  ingeniously 
enough  upon  his  own  favorite  argument  that 
it  wks  a  man's  bounden  duty  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  majority  among  whom  he 
mixed  and  moved.  So  dress  clothes,  the 
one  inconspicuous  garb  where  all  other  men 
were  similarly  garbed,  had  become  natural 
to  him  at  a  formal  dinner  party  or  an  evening 
reception.  During  his  old  high  school  days 
in  St.  Louis  he  had  learned  to  dance,  and  had 
taken  pleasure  in  the  pastime.  Therefore  it 
was  not  any  sense  of  awkwardness  that  gave 
him  pause  for  thought  about  the  birthday 
ball.  His  feeling  was  just  one  of  wonder- 
ment at  having  been  deemed  worthy  of  such 
a  social  distinction. 

"I  guess  it  is  for  Jimmy's  sake  they  ask 
me" — this  had  been  the  explanation  he  had 
ultimately  arrived  at  while  gazing  at  the  card 
of  invitation. 

"I  like  that,  young  man,"  Mrs.  Brodie 
had  indignantly  exclaimed.  "Don't  you  see 
that  I'm  invited  as  well?" 

"Of  course,  mother." 

"Well,  you  don't  imagine  that  it's  for 
Jimmy's  sake  I'm  bidden,  do  you?  Though 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  he's  already  been 
here  and  engaged  me  for  a  Highland 
schottische.  That'll  be  news  for  you,  I'm 
thinking." 

News  indeed,  and  Donald  could  but  smile 
in  mental  contemplation  of  Jimmy  and  his 
mother  pirouetting  to  so  lively  a  measure. 

"So  it's  best  to  believe  that  we've  been  in- 
vited for  our  own  sakes,  Donald . "  Thus  with 
a  self-satisfied  wag  of  her  head  for  having 
upheld  the  family  pride  the  old  lady  solved 
the  question  over  which  her  son  had  puzzled. 

The  ball  took  place  on  the  very  night  of 
the  day  when  Wilmington  had  visited  the 


plant  and  endeavored  to  undermine  Donald 
in  Mr.  Sheldon's  estimation.  The  banker 
arrived  late  at  the  scene  of  festivities.  The 
last  people  he  expected  to  meet  there  were 
Donald  Brodie  and  his  mother.  He  was 
simply  dumbfounded  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  latter  seated  in  the  reception  hall, 
affably  conversing  amid  a  group  of  San 
Francisco's  most  exclusive  dames. 

But  when  he  had  pressed  through  the 
throng  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  ball- 
room, Wilmington  grew  white  to  the  very 
lips.  For  there,  floating  around  in  the  valse, 
with  Donald  as  her  partner,  was  Leslie 
Sheldon,  his  arm  encircling  her  waist,  her 
eyes  shyly  glancing  up  at  his  from  time  to 
time  as  some  remark  passed  between  them. 
To  the  jealous  lover  this  scene  was  simply 
the  culminating  agony  of  six  long  months 
of  slow  torture. 

When  Donald  Brodie  had  first  come  to 
San  Francisco,  Miss  Sheldon  had  welcomed 
him  to  the  family  home  as  her  brother's 
friend  with  frank  cordiality.  But  on  the 
occasions  of  his  visits  the  two  young  men  had 
spent  most  of  their  time  together  in  Jimmy's 
room,  and  this  arrangement  she  had  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb.  Consequently  there 
had  been  maintained  between  the  mechanic 
and  his  employer's  daughter  a  measure  of 
distant  reser\'e  which  Wilmington  had  noted 
with  due  approval. 

With  Donald's  advancement  at  the  plant, 
however,  a  change  had  come  over  things. 
For  this  the  ironmaster  was  mainly  respon- 
sible. Several  times  he  had  brought  Brodie 
home  with  him  informally  to  dinner,  in 
order  that  they  might  continue  their  discus- 
sion on  im{>ortant  matters  engaging  their 
attention  at  the  plant.  Then  Mrs.  Brodie 
came  to  be  included  in  these  family  parties, 
and  after  the  business  talk  in  the  library 
there  would  be  an  impromptu  social  hour  in 
the  music  room,  Norah  and  her  aunt  most 
likely  also  dropping  in,  with  or  without  a 
telephone  call,  to  join  the  circle.  Thus  it 
had  happened  more  than  once  that  Wil- 
mington had  paid  an  evening  \'isit  only  to 
find  music  and  singing  and  lively  conversa- 
tion in  progress.  To  his  chagrin  he  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  his  arrival -threw  a  wet 
blanket  over  the  proceedings,  and  after  futile 
efforts  to  appear  gay  and  at  his  ease  he  would 
settle  into  a  sour  sullen  mood  that  seemed  to 
affect  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

To  Jimmy  Sheldon's  mischievous  spirit  of 
fun  the  banker's  obvious  vexation  was  an 
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opportunity  not  to  be  neglected.  In  prior 
days  he  had  been  many  and  many  a  time  the 
victim  of  Wihnington's  shafts  of  contemp- 
tuous sarcasm.  Now  was  his  chance  to  get 
even,  and  he  would  have  been  more  than 
human  had  he  failed  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
So  he  took  keen  delight  in  pushing  Donald 
to  the  forefront — in  calling  on  him  to  give 
them  "the  pleasure  of  just  another  song," 
or  in  artfully  directing  the  talk  to  some 
theme  in  the  course  of  which  Donald,  his 
feelings  once  stirred,  would  become  oblivious 
of  his  surroundings  and  give  rein  to  the 
natural  eloquence  that  revealed  his  intellec- 
tual powers  at  their  best,  the  poetry  of  his 
imagination,  the  lovable  tenderness  of  his 
heart. 

And  to  the  gloomily  brooding  onlooker 
the  one  who  seemed  never  to  tire  of  listening 
to  the  fellow's  harangues  was  Leslie  Sheldon 
—the  girl  Wilmington  loved  and  had  so  long 
complacently  marked  for  his  own,  even 
though  her  lips  had  steadily  refused  to  speak 
the  assenting  word  that  would  have  given 
realization  to  his  cherished  dream  of  earthly 
happiness. 

It  was  this  self-sufficient  interloper  who 
dared  to  menace  his  plans!  In  the  soul  of 
Arthur  Wilmington  there  were  jealousy  and 
hate  for  the  man  and  withering  contempt  for 
all  his  theories. 

Yet  he  dared  not  controvert  these  theories 
— he  recognized  his  utter  inability  to  grap- 
ple successfully  with  such  a  widely  read  and 
agile  debater  as  Brodie,  who  had  brought 
under  the  thralldom  of  his  mentality  even 
the  elder  Sheldon  himself,  encased  though 
he  was  in  the  armor-plate  of  life-long  prej- 
udices and  bigoted  convictions  that  had 
hitherto  defied  every  attempt  at  argumen- 
tative penetration.  Wilmington  could  but 
listen  with  the  cynical  smile  of  the  one  who 
is  unconvinced  and  would  depreciate,  yet 
remains  discreetly  silent.  With  Donald  ac- 
cordingly remained  the  undisputed  laurels 
of  victory,  even  though  he  would  bid  his 
friends  goodnight  all  unconscious  of  any 
triumph. 

But  there  were  two  who  began  to  realize 
that  the  prize  of  Leslie's  love  was  steadily 
slipping  away  from  the  man  who  aspired 
to  it.  One  of  the  twain  was  Wilmington 
himself,  who  felt  the  ground  being  cut  from 
under  his  feet  while  he  seemed  poweriess 
to  prevent  it.  The  other  was  Mrs.  Brodie, 
who  had  divined  in  the  young  gitl'>  ««««  die 
fint  gleam  of  dawning  love  for 


The  mother  nursed  her  secret  in  trembling 
joy  of  heart,  while  the  victim  of  threatened 
discomfiture  meditated  schemes  to  save 
himself  or  at  all  events  to  be  avenged. 

This  morning  Wilmington  had  decided 
that  further  inactivity  on  his  part  must 
spell  inevitable  defeat,  and  he  had  gone 
down  to  the  plant  with  deliberate  intent  to 
take  the  first  steps  toward  having  Donald 
Brodie  thrown  ignominiously  from  the  place 
of  authority  into  which  he  had  so  adroitly 
insinuated  himself.  Tonight  he  had  come 
to  Norah's  ball  to  have  a  long  and  intimate 
talk  with  Leslie.  He  was  not  a  dancing  man 
— professed  to  scorn  the  pirouetting  pastime 
as.beneath  the  dignity  of  real  men  of  affairs. 
But  according  to  long-established  friendly 
custom  Leslie  would  have  reserved  at  least  a 
couple  of  places  for  his  name  on  her  pro- 
gram, and  they  could  find  a  secluded  nook 
where  she  might  rest  and  he  plead  for  her 
long-deferred  answer — press  for  it,  if  need 
be,  by  showing  how  her  interests  were 
wrapped  up  in  his,  by  cautiously  hinting 
even  that  her  father's  fortune  now  lay  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand. 

And  here,  in  the  least  expected  of  all 
places,  was  his  hated  rival,  in  more  familiar 
contact  with  the  object  of  his  affections  than 
he  himself  had  ever  yet  attained!  Small 
wonder  that  the  sight  made  Wilmington  turn 
pale.  But  he  bit  his  lip,  and  retreated  from 
the  doorway  of  the  ballroom. 

At  last  the  valse  was  over,  and  several  of  the 
dancers  were  emerging  into  the  outer  apart- 
ments. Among  the  first  comers  was  Norah, 
intent  on  welcoming  any  belated  guests. 
To  her  Wilmington  extended  his  hearty  con- 
gratulations; he  had  already  sent  her  a  birth- 
day present,  and  now  she  sweetly  thanked 
him  for  his  kind  remembrance.  But  even 
before  she  had  moved  along,  Wilmington 
was  eagerly  watching  the  other  figures 
making  their  appearance. 

At  last  the  pair  came  forth,  the  tips  of  the 
girl's  fingers  still  resting  on  Brodie's  arm. 
He  heard  a  man  behind  him  say: 

"Who  is  that  handsome  fellow  with  Leslie 
Sheldon?" 

The  listener  writhed  with  anguish,  which 
turned  to  joy,  however,  when  he  caught  the 
reply: 

"Oh,  he's  of  noaccoimt.  A  mere  mechanic, 
I'm  told,  who  has  been  clever  enough  to  get 
some  executive  post  at  the  Sheldon  works." 

Leslie  meanwhile  had  joined  a  little  group 
^  friends,  and  Donald,  with  a  parting  bow, 
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had  left  her  side  to  find  his  mother.  Wil- 
mington stepped  swif dy  forward  to  intercept 
her  before  anyone  else  could  claim  her  ex- 
clusive attention. 

"Good  evening,  Leslie."  His  greeting 
was  pleasant;  his  face  betrayed  no  trace  of 
the  spasm  of  pain  that  had  recently  con- 
torted it. 

"You  are  late,"  she  replied. 

"Yes;  it  is  our  monthly  balance  at  the 
bank.  But  I  knew  you  would  keep  a  place 
for  me  on  your  program." 

He  lifted  the  little  card  swinging  from  her 
waist. 

"Jimmy  comes  next;  then  it  is  your  turn." 

"Oh,  Jimmy  won't  mind.  He  can  console 
himself  with  watching  Norah.  Come  along, 
Leslie." 

And  he  led  her,  unresisting,  toward  a  little 
screened  balcony  hung  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns and  overlooking  the  gardens  similarly 
bedecked  with  ruby  spots  of  radiance. 

CHAPTER  HI 

THE  TIGHTENING   HAND 

IT  was  Leslie  who  began  the  conversation. 
She  had  settled  herself  in  a  commodious 
rattan  chair. 

"You  won't  see  papa  here  tonight.  He 
came  home  from  the  works  looking  tired 
and  rather  worried  I  imagined.  He  dressed, 
and  brought  me  along,  but  remained  for  less 
than  an  hour — ^just  shook  hands  with  Norah, 
Aunt  Octavia  and  a  few  friends,  and  then 
went  oflF  with  the  excuse  that  he  had  some 
business  papers  to  run  over.  I  hope  every- 
thing is  going  on  satisfactorily." 

Wilmington  stood  with  one  hand  resting 
on  the  back  of  a  settee  meant  for  two.  His 
very  attitude  had  invited  Leslie  to  ensconce 
herself  there.  He  had  to  be  content  now 
with  the  corner  nearest  to  her  chair. 

"Well,  probably  he  is  rather  anxious," 
was  his  answer  as  he  seated  himself.  "It 
seems  as  if  there  may  be  troubles  ahead." 

"At  the  works?    Labor  troubles?" 

Wilmington  nodded  assent  to  both  queries. 

"Oh,  but  that's  incredible,"  she  expos- 
tulated. "Why,  it  is  only  the  other  day  he 
remarked  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  he  has 
had  so  easy  a  mind — that  ever  since  Mr. 
Brodie  took  up  the  superintendence  of  labor 
every  department  had  been  running  with 
oiled  wheels." 

t  this  introduction  of  his  rival's  name 


the  banker  ground  his  teeth — it  was  Brodie, 
Brodie,  Brodie  now  every  day  and  eveiy 
hour  of  the  day  when  the  plant  came  to  be 
mentioned.  But  he  had  his  feelings  under 
perfect  control.  Not  a  tremor  of  his  voice 
betrayed  him. 

"It  is  very  often  the  way  in  long-deferred 
labor  disputes.  The  bolt  at  last  drops  from 
a  blue  sky." 

"It  is  not  the  question  of  a  strike  surely?" 
There  was  deep  anxiety  in  her  look  and  tone. 
"I  had  come  to  hope  that  such  a  calamity 
need  never  befall." 

"You  don't  understand  the  relentless  per- 
tinacity of  those  labor  organizations.  They 
may  bide  their  time,  but  they  are  always 
watching  for  an  opening.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  I  was  at  pains  this  morning  to 
drop  your  father  a  word  of  warning." 

He  noticed  the  raising  of  her  eyebrows; 
he  read  her  thought  of  surprise  that  he 
should  have  been  the  one  first  to  sense  the 
impending  danger. 

"Oh,  a  good  deal  more  can  be  heard  on 
the  outside  than  at  the  plant  itself,"  he 
explained.  "Your  father  relies  on  some  of 
his  old  hands  to  keep  him  posted.  But  if  at 
last  there  is  to  be  a  strike  against  the  Sheldon 
Company,  it  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  labor 
movement  who  will  call  it,  not  the  men. 
At  the  bank  several  customers  have  told  me 
that  there  are  rumors  afloat  about  secret 
preparations  for  a  final  trial  of  strength." 

"On  what  grounds,  if  the  men  at  work  are 
perfectly  contented?" 

"Well,  first  and  foremost,  recognition  of 
the  unions — the  old  standing  sore.  I  suppose 
that  the  labor  leaders,  with  one  of  their 
avowed  sympathizers  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
find  the  time  opportune  to  demand  it." 

"I  don't  quite  understand." 

"They  no  doubt  think  that  with  Mr. 
Brodie  installed  as  your  father's  right-hand 
man  at  the  plant  they  have  now  the  entering 
wedge  that  has  only  to  be  driven  home  to 
break  down  the  Sheldon  defenses." 

Leslie  looked  at  him  in  pained  protes- 
tation. 

"But  Mr.  Brodie  is  the  soul  of  honor — he 
is  perfectly  loyal  to  father." 

"He  may  be  still  more  loyal  to  his  socialist 
principles — his  temporizing  with  your  father, 
all  his  high-flown  talk  about  labor  and 
capital  meeting  on  the  middle  ground,  com- 
promising their  differences  at  every  stage  so 
as  to  admit  of  gradual  advancement  toward 
fixed  industrial  peace" — 
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"Surely  words  of  wisdom,"  interrupted 
Leslie  eagerly. 

"May  be  just  so  much  dust  for  our  eyes 
while  he  intrenches  himself  in  a  position  of 
dominance  at  the  plant  from  which  he  may 
dictate  concessions  for  his  friends,  the  men 
of  his  own  stripe,  the  trades-union  ex- 
tremists." 

As  he  delivered  this  thrust  Wilmington 
nonchalantly  drew  a  silver  box  from  his  hip- 
pocket,  and  after  the  usual  courteous  glance 
for  i>ermission  took  the  same  as  granted  and 
lighted  a  cigarette. 

Leslie  had  straightened  herself  in  her 
seat;  her  lips  were  compressed,  her  hands 
were  tightly  interlocked  upon  her  lap.  For 
a  moment  she  remained  silent  and  thought- 
ful. At  last  she  looked  up  resolutely;  her 
voice  rang  resolutely. 

"Then  you  mean  to  impute  deliberate 
perfidy  to  Mr.  Brodie?"  she  inquired. 

"No,  no,"  he  placidly  rejoined.  "I  am 
simply  arguing  on  the  probability  of  things. 
In  war  everything  is  fair,  and  in  the  bitter 
fight  between  capital  and  labor  individual 
l^ders  would  be  foolishly  culpable  if  they 
did  not  seize  every  possible  advantage.  It 
is  the  result  that  counts,  not  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  And  from  his  own  standpoint 
such  a  man  as  Brodie  may  be  the  soul  of 
honor,  as  you  choose  to  phrase  it,  even  when 
engaged  in  the  act  of  imlocking  the  citadel 
on  the  inside  for  the  admission  of  his  con- 
federates, the  only  true  regenerators  of 
downtrodden  humanity  as  he  no  doubt  be- 
lieves them  to  be." 

"He  is  utterly  incapable  of  such  conduct," 
exclaimed  Leslie  warmly  and  fearlessly. 

"Let  us  at  least  hope  so,"  was  the  tranquil 
rejoinder.  "But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand 
why,  at  a  time  when  the  war  chest  of  the 
unions  is  reputed  to  be  full  and  prepared  for 
any  emergency,  he  should  be  stirring  up 
another  cause  of  bitter  controversy." 

"And  this?"  She  was  just  as  cool  and 
collected  now  as  himself. 

"Oh,  the  old  apprenticeship  difficulty. 
The  unions  stand  solid  in  requiring  a  voice 
as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  employed 
in  any  shop.  Some  of  the  leaders  would  even 
have  the  workers  nominate  the  learners." 

"Mr.  Brodie  declares  this  to  be  prepos- 
terous and  impossible.  He  is  against  the 
closed  imion  in  any  shape  or  form.  The 
nomination  of  apprentices  would  be  one  of 
the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  methods 
of  establishing  close  monopolies  of  labor. 


I  have  listened  to  Jimmy  and  him  discussing 
the  question  many  times." 

"You  seem  to  have  taken  a  pretty  keen 
interest  in  their  conversations." 

"Why  not?  The  time  has  come  when 
women  should  follow  every  public  question. 
And  I  can  see  now  that  it  is  neglect  in  the 
proper  training  of  apprentices  that  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
American  industrial  world  today.  We  can- 
not purchase  advantages  for  the  present 
generation  of  workers  by  wronging  the  rising 
generation — we  dare  not  make  the  field  of 
skilled  labor  a  preserve  for  the  men  by  ex- 
cluding the  boys." 

In  spite  of  himself  a  lurking  angry  sneer 
showed  itself  at  the  comers  of  Wilmington's 
mouth.  He  was  furious;  he  could  hear  the 
very  voice  of  Brodie  whom  he  detested, 
speaking  through  the  lips  of  this  girl  whom 
he  loved.  But  with  an  effort  he  continued 
to  exercise  stem  self -repression. 

"I  think  Mr.  Brodie's  scheme  for  educat- 
ing the  apprentices  at  the  plant  a  splendid 
one,"  she  continued.  "I  was  so  delighted 
when  papa  saw  it  that  way  too." 

"It  is  waving  a  red  rag,  all  the  same,  in 
the  face  of  the  trades-unionist  bull." 

Quick  as  thought  Leslie  took  advantage 
of  the  loose  joint  exposed  in  his  argumen- 
tative armor. 

"Which  shows  how  ridiculous  and  unjust 
are  your  suspicions  against  Mr.  Brodie. 
He  is  as  ready  to  fight  the  abuses  of  labor 
domination  as  those  of  capitalistic  domi- 
nation." 

But  Wilmington  just  as  adroitly  recov- 
ered his  guard. 

"Or  he  may  be  deliberately  affording 
added  provocation  to  a  quarrel.  A  little 
time  may  disclose  to  us  some  strange  things." 

"And  meanwhile?" 

"I  have  wamed  you,  Leslie,  as  well  as 
your  father,  that  Brodie's  increasing  in- 
fluence at  the  plant  may  have  the  most 
serious  consequences.  A  big  strike  just  now 
might  mean  disaster  for  the  company." 

"But  father  has  always  been  prepared  to 
face  a  strike — been  ready  for  it  at  any  time." 

"He  is  not  ready  for  it  at  the  present 
moment,  let  me  tell  you.  It  is  not  his  will- 
ingness to  fight  that  I  am  questioning.  But 
can  the  finances  of  the  company  stand  the 
strain?"  he  asked  with  measured  signifi- 
cance. "TWwi**  vou  realize  the  great  expend- 
itures t  n  incurred  in  equipping 
thei 
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^'But  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of 
capital,  and  the  extension  of  the  business 
will  bring  its  own  returns." 

''In  time  perhaps.  But  meanwhile  in- 
vested capital  must  be  paid  for — bonds  must 
earn  their  interest." 

"Bonds!"  She  whispered  the  word  in  the 
intensity  of  her  surprise. 

''Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  talk 
any  more  about  this,"  he  said,  coolly  lighting 
a  fresh  cigarette  from  the  stub  between 
finger  and  thumb.  "If  Mr.  Sheldon  has  not 
informed  you  how  the  shipbuilding  end  of 
the  business  was  financed,  it  is  hardly  for 
me  to  do  so." 

"My  father  is  not  accustomed  to  consult 
me  about  business  finance,"  she  replied  with 
dignity. 

"Oh,  but  a  million-dollar  bond  issue  on  a 
plant  becomes  known  to  all  the  world.  I 
never  dreamt  it  would  be  news  to  you, 
Leslie." 

"I  have  not  heard  of  it  imtil  now,"  she 
faltered. 

"Well,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  you  should 
know  all  the  risks  attaching  to  a  strike.  If 
the  works  are  to  be  shut  down,  if  there  is  to 
be  trouble  and  rioting  that  may  threaten 
damage  to  buildings  and  machinery,  then 
you  may  take  it  from  me  as  a  banker  that 
the  bondholders  will  foreclose.  Interest  is  al- 
ready overdue;  they  would  act  immediately." 

"Which  would  mean?" 

"That  the  plant  would  pass  out  of  your 
father's  hands  into  theirs." 

The  girl  gave  a  little  shiver. 

"Such  a  disgrace  would  kill  him." 

Wilmington  discarded  the  cigarette  from 
which  he  had  taken  but  a  single  whi£f.  He 
leaned  over  toward  her.  He  spoke  earnestly 
and  aflFectionately. 

"It  is  to  guard  against  disaster,  Leslie, 
that  I  am  pleading  both  with  you  and  your 
father  to  get  rid  of  that  trouble-maker 
Brodie."  His  voice  hardened.  "Throw  the 
fellow  out,  and  there  will  be  no  strike,  I  feel 
confident.  And  in  that  event  Til  be  able  to 
manage  the  bondholders." 

"But  what  has  he  done  to  deserve  this? 
Even  if  to  deprive  him  of  his  position  would 
avert  loss  from  us,  surely  it  would  be  cruel 
injustice  to  him." 

"Leslie,  I  am  striving  to  save  the  plant  for 
your  father — which  means  for  you  and  for 
Jimmyin thelongrun.  Won'tyouhelpme?" 

"Never  by  a  wilful  act  of  wrong.  And  I 
misjudge  my  father  if  he  would  consent  to 


throw  down  another  man,  an  innocent  man, 
to  save  himself  from  possible  annoyance.^ 
She  had  risen  from  her  chair;  one  himd  was 
pressed  against  her  breast,  the  other  hung 
determinedly  clenched  by  her  aide.  "For  I 
know,  just  as  sure  as  the  stars  are  shining 
above  us,  that  Donald  Brodie  is  no  deceitful 
trouble-maker,  that  he  is  absdutdy  honest, 
that  if  conflict  there  must  be  he  will  stand 
for  right  to  both  sides — ^for  the  wise  and 
prudent  mutual  concessions  that  will  give 
the  fresh  lease  of  peace  during  which  human 
progress  may  go  on." 

Again  it  was  the  thoughts  and  almost  the 
very  words  of  Donald  Brodie  with  which  his 
ears  were  being  assailed.  Was  this  the 
unassuming  and  undemonstrative  young 
woman  who  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago  had  been 
wont  to  accept  every  expression  of  opinion 
he,  Wilmington,  might  vouchsafe  witih  un- 
contradicting  deference  ?  Here  was  she  now 
combating  him  at  all  points.  The  new  ideas 
with  which  her  mind  had  been  saturated 
seemed  to  have  resulted  in  a  fresh  precipi- 
tation of  crystals  that  had  changed  her  whole 
personality.  Just  as  during  Brodie's  argu- 
ments Wilmington  would  sit  in  squelched 
silence,  now  under  her  vigorous  onslaught 
he  had  to  admit  his  complete  discomfiture. 

He  had  come  to  break  his  rival,  to  press 
his  o.wn  claims  on  her  gratitude.  He  found 
his  proffered  ser\ices  ignored,  her  faith  in 
the  other  man  not  to  be  shaken.  He  had 
come  to  speak  of  love,  but  by  the  feelings 
he  had  evoked  had  made  the  subject  for 
the  moment  impossible. 

But  the  bulldog  tenacity  of  the  man  was 
not  to  be  denied.  By  his  own  foresight  he 
had  provided  for  this  very  contingency  of 
first  failure.  He  had  tried  the  more  pleasant 
procedure  for  the  elimination  of  Brodie,  for 
the  identification  of  the  Sheldon  interests 
with  his  own,  for  the  harmonious  ringing  of 
wedding  bells.  But,  though  foiled  in  this 
approach,  there  was  the  other  avenue  open 
to  him.  The  power  to  crush  was  still  his, 
the  power  to  bring  both  father  and  daughter 
to  their  knees,  to  make  them  his  suppliants 
for  the  saving  of  the  family  name  and  for- 
tune. He  could  afford  to  smile,  even  though 
the  smile  were  a  sardonic  one.  And  through 
every  fiber  of  his  being  there  ran  a  thrill  of 
keen  delight — the  delight  of  the  masterful 
conqueror,  the  anticipatory  delight  of  the 
cruel  final  triumph  that  would  yet  compel 
subjection  to  his  will.  Today  Leslie  Sheldon 
might  evade  him,  but  in  a  very  brief  time  she 
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would  be  pleading  with  him,  for  her  father's 
sake,  her  brother's  sake,  her  own  sake  as  well. 
And  this  man  Brodie  would  then  be  but  a 
straw  in  the  cyclone  path  of  his  conquest. 

So  yet  once  again  the  immediate  repulse 
could  be  taken  with  fortitude  and  in  calm 
confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  He  let  her 
flow  of  language  exhaust  itself.  His  look  was 
only  one  of  indulgence  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Well,  my  dear  Leslie,"  he  said  very 
quietly,  "if  trouble  comes  at  the  plant  re- 
member I  have  done  my  best  to  warn  you. 
And  remember  too  that  I  am  always  ready 
to  stand  by  you  and  your  father." 

His  submissiveness  disarmed  her. 

"You  have  ever  been  our  good  friend," 
she  murmured  gratefully.  "And  I  am  sure 
you  have  only  to  understand  Mr.  Brodie 
better  to  join  hands  with  him — to  make 
your  powerful  influences  one  and  the  same." 

They  had  now  moved  toward  the  recep- 
tion hall.  The  preliminary  bars  of  dance 
music  floated  from  the  ballroom.  Leslie 
saw  advancing  in  her  direction  a  well-known 
young  lawyer  who  happened  to  be  next  on 
her  program. 

"I  am  not  much  in  the  mood  for  more 
dancing  tonight,"  she  said  wistfully.  "But 
I  have  engagements  that  must  be  kept. 
Here  is  Mr.  Fern  coming  for  me  now.  So 
you  will  excuse  me." 

"Good  night,"  he  said.  "I  am  going 
home."  And  with  a  bow  he  relinquished 
her  to  her  partner. 

When  Wilmington  reached  his  rooms, 
although  the  hour  was  close  on  midnight  he 
sent  a  call  over  the  telephone  wire.  Thirty 
minutes  later  Dan  Fitzgerald,  the  labor 
leader,  was  ushered  up  the  service  stairway 
by  the  smiling  cerulean-robed  Chinese  boy, 
and  it  was  far  into  the  small  hours  before 
the  earnest  consultation  between  him  and 
Wilmington  came  to  a  close.  And  when  at 
last  the  visitor  was  gone  and  the  master  of 
the  house  had  retired  to  rest,  the  guileless 
celestial  in  his  tiny  sleeping  room  at  the  end 
of  the  vestibule  was  industriously  mapping 
further  hieroglyphic  memoranda  into  his 
diary. 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE   GAGE   OF   BATTLE 

A  WHISPER  had  run  through  the  plant 
that  at  last  a  struggle  was  impending 
between  the  labor  coimcil  and  the  Sheldon 
Manufactuxing  Company.    The  talk  caused 


no  surprise;  the  only  wonder  was  that  the 
issue  had  been  so  long  deferred.  Every  one 
was  aware  that  all  the  preliminary  prepa- 
rations had  long  ago  been  made  in  antici- 
pation of  the  combat.  But  nobody  seemed 
to  know  exactly  what  had  brought  the  long- 
standing quarrel  to  a  definite  crisis.  "Or- 
ders from  labor  headquarters,  no  doubt," 
was  the  general  explanation  hazarded. 
Work  proceeded  as  usual,  without  so  much 
as  a  ripple  of  unpleasantness  on  the  part  of 
the  unionists  toward  the  minority  of  non- 
imion  men  working  in  their  midst — in  itself 
a  significant  indication  of  the  discipline  to 
which  the  organized  ranks  had  attained. 

The  signs  of  the  times  were  duly  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Sheldon  by  one  or  two  of 
the  veteran  hands.  But  the  real  "old  guard" 
of  stalwarts  who  had  formerly  surrounded 
him  was  now  broken  and  dispersed — some 
to  follow  less  strenuous  pursuits  than  toil  in 
the  foundry  or  at  a  drilling-machine,  others 
to  the  abodes  of  bliss  where  factory  whistles 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  union  delegate 
is  at  rest.  And  in  the  voices  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  few  who  came  timidly  to  drop  a  word 
of  warning  Mr.  Sheldon  could  detect  an 
appealing  hope  that  peace  might  be  pur- 
chased, even  at  some  sacrifice  of  honest  con- 
viction. 

But  Sheldon's  nerves  were  at  tense — his 
temper  had  acquired  the  rasp  of  a  rough  file. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  at  outs  with  all  the 
world;  even  Wilmington,  with  his  veiled 
threats  about  possible  trouble  from  the  bond- 
holders, had  gone  back  on  him.  Strange 
as  it  might  seem,  the  one  man  with  whom 
he  worked  placidly  side  by  side,  whose  very 
presence  acted  as  an  unguent  to  his  queru- 
lousness,  was  Donald  Brodie — the  man 
whose  views  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
labor  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own, 
yet  the  one  man  who  amidst  the  tottering 
pillars  all  around  carried  himself  with  the 
calm  confidence  that  both  showed  and  in- 
spired faith  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
events. 

Ten  days  had  passed;  the  whispers  among 
the  workmen  had  been  succeeded  by  hints 
in  the  newspapers  of  an  approaching  con- 
flict. Then  came  the  definite  report  that  the 
labor  council  had  drawn  up  an  ultimatum. 

That  very  afternoon  a  delegation  of  three 
well-known  unionist  leaders  almost  forced 
themselves  into  Mr.  Sheldon's  sanctum  at  the 
works.  HekP'  amll  Iqr  sight  and  by  rep- 
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American  organizer,  whose  former  sphere 
of  activity  had  been  in  Pittsburg;  Otto 
Schwartz,  the  German  of  reputedly  anar- 
chistic proclivities;  Patrick  Hogan,  the  man 
of  Irish  blood  with  the  merry  eye  and  the 
suave  tongue  that  had  won  more  recruits 
for  unionism  than  either  logic  or  coercion 
had  ever  done. 

Mr.  Sheldon  motioned  his  visitors  to  seats. 
He  had  lost  none  of  his  fine  old-time  cour- 
tesy. But  his  face  was  stem;  his  voice  had 
the  hardness  and  the  coldness  of  steel. 

"Your  business,  please?'' 

"We  are  a  delegation  from  the  labor 
council,"  replied  Fitzgerald,  who  had  taken 
the  central  chair  and  constituted  himself  the 
spokesman  of  the  party. 

"As  a  delegation  from  the  outside  I  decline 
to  meet  you.  I  discuss  labor  questions  when 
they  arise  with  my  own  men."  • 

"We  expected  that  answer,''  returned 
Fitzgerald  coolly.  "But  perhaps  you  will 
hear  a  few  words  Tve  got  to  say,  as  man  to 
man." 

"On  this  understanding  then,  go  ahead." 

"The  great  majority  of  your  shopmen  are 
mem!)ers  of  our  unions." 

"That's  an  open  question.  My  foremen 
have  instructions  never  to  discriminate  l)e- 
tween  unionists  or  non-unionists.  The  only 
tests  for  employment  in  this  plant  are  skill, 
industry  and  good  conduct." 

The  Irishman  smiled;  the  German,  whose 
eyelids  were  intlamed  and  red,  impatiently 
blinked  his  eyes.  Fitzgerald  remained  quite 
unruffled. 

"Well,  that  has  to  be  changeri  from  now 
on.  Our  men  refuse  any  longer  to  work 
with  scabs." 

"Don't  use  that  insulting  word  here," 
rapped  Mr.  Sheldon  with  sharp  asperity. 
"There  are  honest  and  honorable  men  in 
my  employment  who  would  starve  rather 
than  put  themselves  under  the  heel  of  labor 
agitators  like  yourselves.  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  be  made  the  tool  to  force  them 
into  virtual  slavery." 

Fitzgerald  with  one  hand  held  back  the 
German  in  his  chair. 

"Leave  this  to  me,"  he  muttered  author- 
itatively. Then  he  resumed  with  Mr. 
Sheldon.  "Oh,  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
your  views  on  trades-unionism.  But  the 
council  considered  that  vou  should  have  at 
least  the  final  chance  to  alter  them  and  get 
into  line.  We  want  to  be  fair  even  with  you, 
our  bitterest  enemy  in  all  San  Francisco." 


"Thanks  for  the  complimenty"  rqdied 
Mr.  Sheldon  with  a  scornful  smile. 

Fitzgerald  drew  a  pai>er  from  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat.  This  he  held  aloft  with- 
out unfolding  it. 

.  "Here  are  our  formal  demands/'  he  said. 
**I  don*t  need  to  read  them  in  detail;  you  can 
do  that  at  your  leisure,  Mr.  Sheldon.  You 
have  already  been  forced  to  concede  the 
union  minimum  scale  of  wages  and  the 
eight-hour  day." 

"These  were  no  forced  concessions;  they 
were  made  long  ago  of  my  own  free  wfll." 

"Gott,  yes,"  cried  the  German  hotly,  "be- 
cause mit  less  vages  und  longer  hours  your 
vorks  could  not  for  one  veek  open  have  re- 
mained." 

"That's  enough.  Otto,"  laughed  the  Irish- 
man, flinging  a  brawny  arm  around  the 
shoulders  of  the  irascible  Teuton.  "You're 
quite  right,  old  man,  and  he  knows  it.  But 
we  didn't  come  here  to  swap  angry  words." 

"Our  terms  in  brief,"  resumed  the  leader, 
"are  firstly  recognition  of  the  unions,  sec- 
ondly the  closed  shop,  thirdly  regulation  by 
the  unions  of  the  apprentice  system,  and 
fourthly  abolition  of  piecework  and  pre- 
miums." 

"Nothing  else?"  asked  the  ironmaster 
cynically.  "Well,  we  need  not  go  further 
than  the  first  two  demands.  I  know  exactly 
what  recognition  of  your  unions  and  the 
closed  shop  would  eventually  mean.  You 
want  to  run  the  entire  plant.  But  you  are 
just  as  incapable  of  doing  that  as  I  am 
resolutely  determined,  come  what  may, 
never  to  yield  my  ])usiness  into  your  hands." 

With  these  words  the  ironmaster  rose  to 
his  feet.  The  three  delegates  followed  his 
example. 

"So  that  is  your  last  word?"  asked  the 
leader. 

"Mv  last  word.     Go<xi  afternoon." 

In  silence  Fitzgerald  deposited  the  written 
ultimatum  on  the  table  l)cside  Mr.  Sheldon. 

The  latter  picked  up  the  document,  tore 
it  still  unopened  into  several  pieces,  and 
tossed  the  fragments  into  the  waste  paper 
basket. 

"I  never  temporize,"  he  said  incisively. 
*'I  told  vou  that  mv  last  word  had  been 
spoken." 

"You're  a  fighter,  all  rij^ht,"  murmured 
Hogan,  half  in  admiration. 

"Very  well,"  remarked  Kitz|j;erald  (|uietly. 
"Then  it  only  remains  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  at  eleven  o'clock  next  Tuesday  morning 
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your  men  will  quit  work.  I  am  speaking 
for  machinists,  boiler-makers,  blacksmiths, 
foundry  men,  pattern-makers,  carpenters, 
electrical  workers" — 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  interrupted 
the  ironmaster,  "you  are  speaking  only  for 
yourself,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  good  after- 
noon." And  he  touched  a  buzzer  at  the 
side  of  his  desk. 

"Show  the  gentlemen  downstairs,  John" 
— ^this  to  a  diminutive  office-boy  who  had 
promptly  appeared  at  the  doorway. 

Hogan  and  Fitzgerald  exchanged  smiles. 
But  the  German's  contemptuous  glance  at 
the  youngster  was  swiftly  transformed  into 
a  glare  of  wrath  upon  the  employer.  There 
was  red  in  his  eyes  now,  as  well  as  in  his 
eyelids.  His  whole  frame  quivered  in  the 
Irishman's  restraining  grasp. 

"Mein  Gott,  to  break  efery  bone  in  your 
body  I  vould  lofe"  he  spluttered. 

But  his  comrades  hustled  him  away,  and 
Mr.  Sheldon  was  alone. 

Tingling  through  the  ironmaster's  nerves 
was  the  fighting  thrill  of  first  blood  drawn. 
Without  analyzing  the  situation,  he  had  the 
vague  satisfaction  of  having  been  one  against 
three,  and  of  having  flung  defiance  in  the 
face  of  the  outnumbering  enemy.  But  soon 
followed  the  reaction ;  he  began  to  measure  at 
its  true  trivial  worth  this  affair  of  outposts, 
and  to  reflect  upon  the  real  struggle  he  had 
evoked — the  struggle  into  which  but  a  year 
or  two  before  he  would  have  flung  himself 
ardently  and  with  grim  joy,  but  from  which 
now  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  shrank  with  a 
dull  sense  of  dread. 

He  began  to  pace  the  room.  Then  he 
paused  at  one  of  the  windows  overlooking 
the  plant  and  gazed  out  pensively  into  the 
descending  dusk  of  evening.  Half  uncon- 
sciously he  watched  the  flitting  figures  of 
men.  Through  the  open  door  of  the  foundry 
he  caught  the  glow  of  molten  metal  pouring 
from  a  cupola.  The  sounds  of  the  works 
asserted  themselves  upon  his  hearing — the 
clang  of  steel  on  steel,  the  whir  of  belts  and 
wheels,  the  ponderous  thumping  of  mighty 
steam-hammers,  the  music  which  all  through 
his  vigorous  life  he  had  loved. 

Beneath  him  and  around  him,  on  those 
acres  of  shop  floors,  were  a  thousand  men,  his 
fellow-toilers — for  on  him  the  brain-worker, 
even  more  than  on  them,  the  muscle-workers, 
had  fallen  the  burden  of  continuous  toil,  the 
strain  of  responsibility  which,  unknown  to 


himself,  had  at  last  brought  his  powers  of 
endurance  almost  to  the  snapping  point. 
And  while  he  listened  to  the  reverberant 
sounds  of  their  handiwork,  into  the  mind  of 
the  ironmaster  came  a  vague  sense  of  shaken 
confidence  in  his  own  physical  strength.  Not 
that  he  felt  ill — not  that  he  would  admit  to 
himself  any  waning  of  his  powers.  But 
he  was  older  now  than  he  used  to  be — 
constitutionally  disposed  for  rest  and  leisure 
rather  than  for  excitement  and  fatigue.  It 
was  more  the  intolerable  burden  of  responsi- 
bility that  crushed  him.  What  if  he 
were  to  break  down  for  a  day,  even  for  a 
single  hour,  now  that  the  fight  of  his  life  had 
at  last  come? 

But  whom  was  he  to  consult?  Whose 
judgment  might  be  better  than  his  own? 

The  searching  inquiry  revealed  to  him 
how  utterly  friendless  and  forlorn  he  stood 
in  the  world.  He,  the  man  with  a  thousand 
employees,  had  failed  to  make  among  them 
a  single  real  friend.  He  had  stood  aloof, 
self -centered,  too  occupied  with  the  one  big 
thing  in  his  life  to  give  attention  to  the  other 
things.  He  had  watched  the  great  tree  grow, 
but  had  lost  har\'est  after  harvest  of  the 
sweet-scented  flowerets  carpeting  the  groimd 
at  its  base.  He  had  built  up  a  colossal 
enterprise.  He  had  accumulated  a  splendid 
fortune — ^locked  up,  no  doubt,  in  plant, 
machinery  and  buildings,  but  a  rich  income- 
earning  fortune  all  the  same.  He  was 
ranked  among  the  millionaires,  among 
America's  most  successful  men  of  business. 
Yet  what  did  his  success  amount  to?  Sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  perhaps,  but  not  one 
single  friend ! 

Gazing  out  there  upon  the  densely  peopled 
humming  hive  of  industry  he  had  created, 
this  reflection  passed  through  his  mind, 
and  the  dismal  poverty  of  his  life's  achieve- 
ment appalled  him.  Not  a  single  friend! 
Even  the  old-time  relations  with  Wilming- 
ton were  subtly  changed ;  the  banker  was  no 
longer  the  comrade  in  arms,  but  the  man 
with  the  goad,  urging  Sheldon  into  the  fight 
so  that  the  investment  of  outsiders  might 
be  protected.  The  ironmaster  was  fond  of 
Donald  Brodie,  admired  his  ability  and  en- 
ergy. But  Brodie  had  only  recently  come 
into  his  life,  and  then  too,  as  a  disturber  of 
beliefs,  not  as  a  supporter  rallying  to  uphold 
them.  Most  of  his  old  foremen  were  gone, 
and  the  new  and  younger  men  were  strangers 
to  him  in  mind,  if  not  in  person.  Amidst 
the  throbbing  life  of  the  great  plant  the  man 
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who  owned  and  controlled  it  felt  strangely 
and  pathetically  alone. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  five  o'clock 
whistle  sounded,  and  the  train  of  sad- 
dened reverie  was  rudely  broken.  Out  of 
every  doorway  in  the  dozen  or  more  of 
workshops    dense   crowds    of    men    were 

swarming. 

"Gad !  they  must  have  dropped  their  tools 
the  moment  the  whistle  went  off!"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Sheldon. 


Such  was  the  thought  to  which  his  brain 
had  been  suddenly  switched.  There  was 
intense  bitterness  in  the  low-spoken  solilo- 
quy, supreme  contempt  in  the  accompanying 
expression  of  features. 

"It  was  mighty  different  in  my  father's 
days.  Then  we  didn't  mind  an  extra  few 
minutes  to  finish  the  job  on  hand.  Yes;  the 
times  are  indeed  changed." 

He  turned  from  the  window,  and  resumed 
his  desk-chair. 


(to  be  continued) 
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Partners  in  Business  and  Romance 


CA  va  sans  h  dire,  or  rather,  it 
should  go  without  saying,  that  the 
writer  of  personalities  is  always 
truthful.  Yet  that  individual 
I  moretSanoccasionally  covets  the 
novelist's  license  to  tell  all  the 
truth  and  use  pigments  high-colored  as 
nature's  own. 

It  may  be  read  in  several  short  story 
books  (being  sundry  and  various  enlarge- 
ments of  one  of  the  stock  plots  from  life 
depicted  by  the  fiction  writer)  how  the  wife 
who  is  beginning  to  find  dual  existence  a  dull 
routine,  hints  that  she  would  appreciate  an 
invitation  to  dine  in  the  caf^  where  He  took 
Her  before  they  were  wed.  He  is  inspired 
tout  seid — French,  dear  reader,  for  all  by  his 
lone — ^to  dispatch  flowers  for  the  momentous 
occasion,  where  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell.  After  which  the  twain  go  back,  sus- 
tained and  soothed,  to  a  few  more  years 
of  the  woman's  primitive  struggle  with  the 
housework  or  the  servant  problem  and  the 
man's  faithful  toil  out  in  the  wide,  wide  world 
for  the  wherewithal. 

A  Certain  Two  in  Real  Life,  who  were 
pronounced  one  several  years  ago,  are  still 
dining— and  breaking  their  fast  and  lunch- 
ing—at what  fiction,  which  is  franker  than 
fact,  would  permit  to  be  called  the  courtship 
table.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  table  located  in 
a  cozy  comer  of  the  prettiest  little  restaurant 
on  the  American  continent.  The  place  is  a 
bower  of  flowers,  walls  banked  with  them. 


ceilings  studded  with  hanging  baskets. 
Goldfish  swim  about  and  about  in  the  great 
water-filled  pillars  made  of  hollowed  glass, 
and  among  the  blossoms  and  greenery  a 
small  army  of  canary  birds  twitter  and  shrill 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  drown  out  the  or- 
chestra. The  service  is  assiduous;  the  cook- 
ing "a  dream." 

The  above  is  not  a  piece  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  It  is  the  truest  kind  of  true  and  can 
be  found,  as  per  specifications,  in  Spokane. 
Dwellers  in  that  sky-rockety  city  take  it 
coolly,  but  the  stranger  within  the  gates 
before  settling  down  to  sybaritic  enjoy- 
ment, pinches  himself  twice  to  find  out  if 
he's  awake. 

Now  that  the  local  habitation  has  been 
given  a  name,  it  will  be  well  to  unveil  the 
incognito  of  the  Certain  Two  who  are  the 
subjects  of  this  little  Business  Romance. 

E.  P.  Spalding,  who  opined  a  power  site 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Phillips  was  commissioned 
to  sell  might  be  a  good  buy  in  connection 
with  a  certain  railroad,  tentatively  suggested 
to  her  early  in  the  negotiations  that  he  should 
think  she  would  want  a  home.  The  answer 
was  that  she  was  able  to  buy  a  dozen  homes. 
This  did  not  blight  the  business  proceedings, 
the  scene  of  which  continued  to  shift  from 
office  to  stunningly  picturesque  power  site, 
and  from  stunningly  picturesque  power  site 
to  the  above-described  table  ma<lo  of  w<hx1, 
and  back  again. 

Since  even  a  n  acknowledges 
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reservations,  several  episodes  of  the  Busi- 
ness Romance  arc  locked  up  in  a  little  brain 
cell  and  the  key  thrown  away,  and  I  shall 
only  relate  that  which  is  germane  to  the 
result.  Mr.  Spalding's  first  statement  had 
been  put  in  the  awkward  and  roundabout 
way  of  mere  man.    Perceiving  the  need  of  a 


erat  denumslrandum:  just  as  much  enchant- 
ment may  be  woven  into  a  legal  document 
as  into  a  piece  of  tatting.  There  is  no  more 
femininity  in  the  dishpan  and  the  parlor 
curtains  than  in  the  office  desk  and  the 
paper  weight. 

Take  it   ".As  You   Like   It,"   an   awful 


E.  P.  ."p&liliiiii.  niini'r  ftnd  tallmad  bullipr 


home  was  not  along  the  lady's  line  of  least 
redstance,  Mr.  Spalding,  who  is  a  tali  man, 
amended  his  plea  and  claritied  the  situation 
by  declaring   that   one   of   Mrs.   Phillip's 


example  or  a  pleasant  augury;  ihese  two 
business  partners  have  nu  home.  The 
woman  in  the  case  has  sulistituicd  regular 
office  hours  for  the  "woman's  work  that  is 


diminutive  stature   would   just   reach   that  never  done."     She  is  renegade  lo  the  gas 

place  specified  by  Orlando  in  ".As  You  Like  range  three  times  a  day,  lo  Mue  Monday 

It."    And  so  a  month  and  a  half  after  their  and  sweeping  Friday,  anil  all  the  rest  of  the 

first  meeting  they  went  through  the  formali-  sacred  cycle  that  makes  home  swecl  to  the 

tics  necessary  to  a  life  partnership.    Quod  dred  businessman.  When  this  tired  business 
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man  and  bis  tired  business  wife  start  for  beyond  the  gates  to  commune  with  nature, 

a  restful  trip  to  Afghanistan  or  the  archi-  Since  these  personalities  are  in  no  sense 

pelago  they  have  only  to  turn  the  key  in  the  subsidized  I  shall  not  mention  the  name  of 

lock  of  a  cozy  hotel  suite  furnished  with —  the   Spaldings'   automobile,    though    more 

all  the  comforts  of  home.    And  O  ye  toilers  emerge  from  it  than  the  ancient  drux  ex 

who  no  longer  weave  in  the  domestic  pre-  machina.     Without   crowding,    room    has 

dncts,  but  fashion  your  garments  there,  been  made  in  the  car  for  a  goddess  and  the 


Mrs.  T..  P.  HpaLrliiiK.  pniinoMr.  ou.-  ol  v-hnu"  r<wia  r|.'it1<  h»»  IIjo 
-uk'  i>l  B  iK.wt-r  Ml-  for  n  'iiiHrUT  i>(  a  inllllon  'JiillBnt 

thb  woman  is  renegade  also  to  Ihc  sewing  two  tlo  goiKl  team  work !  For  both  ran  drive, 

machine.    She  goes  to  business  in  business  ami  when  one  tires  Ihc  other  taken  Ihc  wheel, 

gowns  that  look  properly  tailored,  yet  subtly  Socrates   may   be   pilcrd   on   St.    I'uiil  nii 

betray  the  little  touches  given  by  the  French  uulhorily  thai  the  man  must  Ik-  ihe  head  of 

modiste.     And  she  is  hatted  and  fodtcl  and  Ihi-  house  nr  ihcrc  will  be  ditscnsion  ihcn'in: 

gloved  "just  so."  >(ill  tin-  iiim-  in  hand  proves  tluil  hiirinuiiy 

For  an  hour  or  two  evcrj-  week  diiy  luid  rii.iv  i'\i-1    in  ii  diri-pl'                     ly,     Nav. 

all  day  Sunday,  the  business  partners  spin  inoie    limn    li^imuiti''                         liii>iinr« 

along  the   dty's  beautiful  drives  and    oui  dinipcU    ^i    iiinpum                             (Mu'    U 
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always  waiting  twice  a  day  for  the  long 
distance  calls  that  invariably  come. 

This  brainy  man  and  brainy  woman  are 
officers  and  directors  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant corporations.  They  handle  mines, 
railroads,  water  power  sites  and  such-like 
small  matters.  For  example — Mr.  Spalding 
sold  in  December,  19 10,  to  one  erf  the  great 
railway  systems,  a  railroad  built  by  himself, 
and  others  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  rich  ore 
bodies  about  Murray,  Idaho;  and  Mrs. 
Spalding  recently  put  through  a  sale  of  the 
Big  Bend  power  site  to  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company  for  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  her  share  being  reported  as  one 
hundred  thousand.  In  this  deal  she  held 
the  key  to  the  situation,  the  stock  being  all 
in  escrow  at  the  bank,  ready  to  turn  over 
when  she  should  get  her  price. 

Mrs.  Spalding's  skill  as  a  promoter  was 
exercised  in  Spokane  and  the  Northwest 
long  before  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Spalding. 
It  has  been  a  remarkable  career  for  a  woman, 
and  her  success,  like  her  husband's,  has  been 
due  to  the  stay-with-it  spirit. 

Anna  M.  Briggs  was  the  only  girl  and  the 
youngest  in  a  large  family  on  a  farm  near 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  That  did  not 
stultify  her.  She  could  harness  a  horse 
when  so  small  she  had  to  climb  up  on  the 
shafts.  Whatever  turned  up,  it  was  said 
"Anna  can  do  it."  Anna  could  ride  like 
a  wild  Indian  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
drive  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  and  was 
skilled  in  handling  a  boat  or  a  gun.  It 
came  into  her  head  that  she  might  mount 
some  of  the  birds  she  shot,  so  the  little  farm 
maiden  procured  an  English  manual  of 
taxidermy  and  dug  it  out  for  herself.  After 
skinning  many  birds,  she  finally  succeeded 
in  mounting  a  big  gray  owl,  which  a  man 
carried  off  to  Washington  City,  leaving 
Miss  Anna  the  proud  possessor  of  eight  big 
round  dollars.  This  encouraged  her  to  shoot 
and  mount  birds  of  all  kinds,  from  a  golden- 
headed  eagle  to  a  humming  bird.  Many  of 
her  birds  she  sold  to  hunters,  and  some  of 
them  went  as  far  as  Germany.  She  still 
had  a  large  collection  which  all  the  folk 
roundabout  were  coming  to  see  when,  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  and  with  four  hun- 
dred dollars  taxidermally-eamed,  she  left  the 
farm  to  make  her  fortune.  For  one  month 
she  was  stenographer  in  a  St.  Paul  law  office. 
This  furnished  her  sufficient  experience  to 
s^  up  in  business  for  herself.  Taking  only 
legal  work  and  engrossing  for  the  legislature, 


she  became  versed  in  law,  which  has  been 
an  important  help  to  her  in  all  her  subse- 
quent business.  When  not  quite  twenty 
she  married  Dr.  George  Phillips,  going  with 
him  to  a  Montana  mining  camp  where  he 
was  physician  to  over  three  hundred  miners. 
Mrs.  Phillips  became  a  doctor  in  everything 
but  name.  She  assisted  her  husband  at 
operations  as  would  another  physician,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  calls.  She  was 
often  sent  for  to  visit  the  sick,  whose  cases 
she  would  diagnose  and  then  go  home  and 
tell  her  husband  what  to  prescribe.  In 
acquiring  this  and  other  knowledge,  she 
has  taken  one  thing  at  a  time,  hooking  it 
firmly  with  her  little  grapnel,  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  power  of 
concentration. 

Following  Dr.  Phillip's  death,  Mrs. 
Phillips  went  back  to  St.  Paul.  After  two 
or  three  years  she  gathered  together  her 
capital  and,  nerving  herself  anew  for  the 
hard  knocks  of  a  struggle  for  existence 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men,  went  into 
the  business  of  locating  and  promoting 
mining  properties.  She  operated  in  Utah, 
British  Columbia,  Washington  and  Idaho. 
There  is  no  wildcatting  in  her  composition 
and  she  quickly  gained  the  reputation  of 
never  handling  stock  not  backed  up  by  good 
prospects.  Many  big  deals  have  swung  on 
her  "say  so."  She  says:  "Hard  as  my  life 
has  been,  I  would  not  change  it  one  iota, 
for  it  has  developed  what  little  gray  matter 
I  may  have." 

Destiny  marked  E.  P.  Spalding  for  a 
miner;  he  was  bom  between  Gold  and  Silver 
streets  in  Chicago.  An  unsuccessful  and 
sorry  career  upon  his  father's  part  sent  him 
out  to  rustle  for  his  mother  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  he  says  that  he  has  been  happy 
ever  since.  His  first  job  was  brushing  hats 
in  a  Chicago  store  at  two  simoleons  per  week. 
In  two  weeks  his  salar>'  was  trebled.  There- 
upon his  hat  became  so  small  for  him  that 
he  rowed  with  his  employer,  whereupon  he 
went  to  work  for  a  tailor  sweeping  out  at 
four  dollars  per  and  made  up  the  deficit  by 
lighting  and  dusting  a  church.  Typhoid 
fever  nipped  this  double  life  in  its  bud.  The 
next  season,  as  messenger,  he  started  to 
become  president  of  the  Western  Union,  but 
found  the  life  too  slow.  He  struck  out  for 
the  west  and  when  about  nineteen  com- 
menced his  mining  experience  in  the  San 
Pedro  and  del  Augua  Copper  Company's 
smelter  in  New  Mexico. 


♦ 


Wostorn  lVi"S«>nalitir?A  Im- 

The  year  1890-91  found  Mr.  Spalii in i;  in  nt>ns.      rutknl  (\\\n\   nmln   \Uv  M\\'\\-  »• 

the   Coeur  d'Alenes,    whence   he   weni    lo.  ihr  M\iMnr«iv;  KniniMui       ti  i-  iit1-tiiil\   rm 

Portland    Oregon,  where  ho  was  omuutIihI  r\»t*|»li«iii;i|  wmi    >\hirr  m   mnn  ntul  «ii>tO'ni 

with  different  mining  enterprises  as  mining  are  "Mimunlr^;.  Iiiiinl:.  pMiimi'  in  Imlni 

engineer  and  assayer.     His  diploma   from  and  exriMhiiiK  !"•  jm  I1  miIh  1  '    1  I  In  ili  <r  itp 

the  underground  school  in  which   ho  iiad  lion  i^;  thiii :  )     I  In- 1  «> » pHun  •.M...t>M  fn-M 

studied  was  recognized  as  satisfactory  an<l  !»«•  Ir;;  «m  rpiimuil  Iiuhmiih.'       |i      ill  w    11 

he  was  engaged  to  examine  projects  from  l»e   ihr   mli-      «  •.nddi nii-ill^ .   i»i    -...iti    i-n. 

Alaska  to  Mexico.    He  can  relate  wonderful  Mi'..  Spalding  i-;  ;in  nnuoi.ii     nrtiMii 
lales  of   hairbreadth    'scapes  by  land  and  Ipv-m.     N     i  w^n 

water,  and  of  conditions  that  test  the  nx-nlal 
grip  of  anv  man.  One  venture  he  headed  to 
go  into  the  Peace  river  country,   t!irr,u^d,  J^^^  Almlclin  of  fl.f^    Af|.tf.clur| 

ice  and  snow  and  cuttmg  wmd  m  the  (Unn 

of  winter,  was  fitted  up  a^.  for  an   Arcfir  \A/'^''''^^^    ^^'  '  "'''  '  *^*''*    '     ''" 
expedition.    He  says  the  parly  were  so  often        VV    'ni/iri^'r     "lio    i-    l.niMlr.f    (In-    f  1. 

clean  beat  with  tacklin<2j  prcfipire^  f>r -.■vol!  en  Ant^' U  - 'i'j'»"b»M.  1  \,rf>\'n   -hi'lif'.r  l.r.M 

streams  and  s^)  phvMcally  and  mentally  \>*'  jir.<.  ;ind  .i'kI,*/!'-/  hi-,  f^  "  [iMr-ill'l    irr  irn»i 

numbed  bv  the  cold  that  he  ha-»  a  *horoiji'h  n^/Tiri'/  hi-for/     h  i-   •  mirri' ipil  rriffr|irl  1 

acquaintance  ^nth   that   stare  of  rl.-i/e  '-l'-  r,/    'l-.Kh    -N'    -do-    -it/r     /,f    tin      iirm 

scriF>ed  bv  Dr.  Co«>k  ari'i   ha-  ''h.ir:'/  \',r  \*-  ,Af\,\-  \rf  ?o ','  r  irri"!  .'r.,     tin  pir'hfi 

anv  claims  in  whir.h  the  ••Aplor'^-r  rf.^ij'  ua   •■  atA  'l'ioi.<i'    VT'.,.»  ■'    -!.   « r-     rii'm'    nrj'l*  r 

blundered.  *'!'■     .■."'<    Vli'Ir-    .-i-i/r    mi'I   in",  -li*    •  in 
The  onlv  result  of   'ht^    f'r:::.r-   ,-!•=■:   '■'-        f  ■■::,. iri<-l'»    -n.'/     1     .,'»:    -^  •!>■'/    -.f    .-.. 
peditioQ  which  er.d»iri;i':rr:f:    '.'.:•    '.'.         .'"   ^       r:,\,i  •.  -..'>.■     i  .■    .♦'  I '-■    *i/«-      ./i-'ri*"/ 

number  of  men  An«i  -"...n -■;"«:::  ■:  ■■•-..*..  ."■;•*        ,  ^',r//,  ..r.-.i-  :,..■-■    ■    ,*"   •:. •  ••     •■'-/■/    - 

time  was  a  reptvrt  rhar  "her-:   »  :■  .■..'.•.:.■.,•;  \:.      .- ^  ■..•..•-^-    ;i, ..'.!.•  .■■/    ■■■•    i-.-^  ■    •  ■      "'■     ■■' 


•  t 


•  I'      ■ » ■■ 


I .-  ii 


1 1 1  i 


■  ■    ■ 


a  property  daime!  'i"j    "ie  fx-  ■..-,'.  i/    •!<  :*  .  .-••,.'••*   ;v^','.it'    i'^*.     ,■■,■'»■■■#     --■/;■ 

The  capitalists  '.vh«i  -t.ii.i:  .var;     ■.,   -y-/    ir,  '..-  .    -  r/'/-,  !.!•■•     .•'   -t'^''       .  ■•     >•■    »'     '  " 

initial  three  milli«m  ir.T..  "i'-f  .-^r . '•:■:     .■...-  •.-!  ,0    ■.■.'•-.,,•.■!.•.-;    v,^.»    m,.."  ■       .-,.      .r.     •• 

it  back  into  their  p».eU;^:  -       ""'•.«■     -.  .i:rv."  .,v/ ■.,    *   ■.    w"!  \f  i,"-. .''■•"'"       .'-'      ■-'' 

was  closed,  exi:epr   is  i  y.xr*    .»'  ■ -nr  -J' ;•/.'!•*  "•i.'-   i--*"    1  •■•' 

to  put  mininii    ip'.n    i    ^^•\\'V^..'^      .'ii  .i-..  .♦  .-   ••.,."• 

basis.     It  left   ne.    ircr-n.-,:;-      r"     ,r.»v..i..-  ,:,.•."...       1  •  ■•  ■  ■■    ■     ■■■.;,' 

Ian;ruishimr   in     iuranr.*     ■■\\*       •■    ■■,:•.>•:■■/  *  ^.r..'..     .    :■  ■    .-    .  .■     ■■   .    , 

awav    from    *!ie     aim*n!.i;.i.'i        •      -i'-  ■•■  •  *» i  .  ,.  •        .    ,.  .  •"    .  •  ■■  ■     , 

and  •)rphans.  •'".•  't       .•     •    ■   •■ 

Mr.  Spaidintf  "lii--  11"  T   ...i;./'.;    ^^.  r   .  ^    1  .»    ...     ,•■  • 

share  'if  stork,     imi     -.i!!:"        iv     ■■: 

those  fnremusr  :nrn    ■:    !i.-   ■  .- ..;:.    .(  ■-■■■" 

CongrRs.s  '.vho    in*     ?:■■■'!"     •      'i.,..        » , 

minima  the  fakir-    i.?i.'     ■:.:':,■■     .:..•    ...!■•       .■ 
it  as  le^timaie    t-    i:,-  .  r^  ■,..       .■ 

proposition. 

«">Ul  of    ill    ^\<    -,:i.*r:.r..   •      J 
has  seierted    he     .r:  r  ■ 
saii!st  for  ivimmr-n..^: 
the  rich  jjodie-.    •:     r.-  1 

and  i^nerialU    };.-   .!.  .-. . 
he   .va.s  i5rf-;i«!rri: 
Tor  :he  «'on -;trn»  \u  •. 
and  it  -.vas   he    '.-. 
mad  mijjht    ■.*    u 
of   the    ttior    ^^r..' 
dirertly  ■«►     hi^     ..■.. 
K.  P.  Snaldin^f  .ij^' 
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retained  because  of  this  very  fact.  Today  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Water  Works  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  efficient  munici- 
pal systems  in  the  United  States,  largely  due, 
I  think,  to  the  ability  of  the  man  at  its  head 
and  his  insistence  that  ^'politics  and  water 
do  not  mix."  • 

With  money  at  his  command,  Mulholland 
practically  rebuilt  the  system  within  three 
years,  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
out  of  the  water  revenues  so  that  the  system 
has  not  cost  the*  taxpayer  a  cent  in  direct 
taxation,  gave  efficient  water  service  and 
followed  this  up  by  a  reduction  of  fifty  per 
cent  in  the  water  rates.  He  touched  Mr. 
Citizen  in  two  soft  places,  first  the  pocket- 
book,  and  then  civic  pride. 

But  Mulholland  knew  that  in  one  way  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  tether.  To  supply  the 
dty,  he  was  depleting  not  only  the  surface 
flow,  but  also  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
the  river  which  it  had  taken  eons  to  fill. 
Some  new  supplementary  source  must  be 
found.  After  a  year  of  investigation  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Owens 
river,  a  stream  draining  the  eastern  face  of 
the  Sierra,  must  be  brought  250  miles  south- 
ward and.  that  to  guard  against  any  possi- 
bility of  a  water  famine,  a  great  system  of 
reservoirs  must  be  constructed  to  impound 
the  spring  freshets.  To  carry  the  project 
through  to  a  successful  completion,  he  esti- 
mated that  $24,500,000  would  be  required. 
This  was  bonding  the  city  to  the  last  possible 
dollar  under  the  state  law  and  fastening  a 
tax  of  $88  a  head  on  every  man,  woman  and 
child  within  the  city  limits.  The  bonds  were 
carried  by  a  vote  of  14  to  i. 

Right  or  wrong,  William  Mulholland  has 
a  united  citizenship  behind  him  in  what  he 
has  done  and  what  he  is  now  attempting  to 
do — a  municipality  that  believes  implicitly 
in  the  man  and  his  work.  **If  Bill  Mulhol- 
land should  say  that  he  is  lining  the  aque- 
duct with  green  cheese  because  green  cheese 
is  better  than  concrete,"  said  a  reporter, 
"this  town  would  not  only  believe  the  guff 
but  take  oath  that  it  was  so." 

His  elevation  to  a  position  that  carries  the 
highest  salary  paid  to  any  state  or  civic 
officer  in  California  and  the  command  of  an 
army  of  5,000  men,  has  changed  the  man  in 
no  way.  He  is  as  accessible  to  the  man  in 
overalls  as  to  the  man  in  broadcloth.  When 
it  was  suggested  that  he  should  have  a  pri- 
vate office,  he  was  strong  in  his  protests;  he 
cares  much  less  for  dress  than  his  clerks, 


and  when  his  salary  was  increased  a  year 
ago,  he  told  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
reconsider  their  action  because  he  was  satis- 
fied with  his  present  salary.  "Why,  I  would 
beg  them  to  keep  me  on  the  job  at  $2.25  a 
day**  he  said  afterward  to  a  friend. 

For  six  years  the  successful  completion  of 
the  aqueduct  has  been  his  impelling  thought. 
In  19 10,  through  manipulation,  eastern 
bankers  shut  off  the  supply  of  money.  In 
three  weeks  the  force  of  5,000  men  dwindled 
to  less  than  1,000  and  the  splendid  organi- 
zation which  had  reached  its  highest  point 
of  efficiency  after  three  years  of  training  was 
almost  destroyed.  Mulholland  was  the  only 
man  who  refused  to  be  discouraged  or  dis- 
mayed. The  bond-buyers  offered  relief,  but 
at  the  cost  of  the  city's  financial  honor. 
The  situation  was  submitted  finally  to  Mul- 
holland. "I  would  rather  see  the  work  on 
the  desert*  stand  just  the  way  it  is  for  fifty 
years,"  he  said,  "than  accept  the  terms." 
The  aqueduct  is  the  great  work  of  his  life- 
time. Orders  were  dispatched  along  the 
line  to  stop  all  work  on  a  certain  day. 
Twenty-four  hours  before  the  order  was  to 
go  into  effect,  the  bond  syndicate  through 
its  local  representatives  modified  its  demands 
to  meet  those  of  the  city. 

Today,  Mr.  Mulholland  can  look  forward 
to  the  completion  of  his  task.  The  work  is 
five-sixths  completed.  December  31,  191 2, 
should  see  the  aqueduct  delivering  the  floods 
of  the  Sierra  into  the  valley  of  the  San 
Fernando.  This  is  the  date  set  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  The  time  is  a  year 
in  advance  of  that  promised  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  and  the  board  makes  the 
statement  that  the  total  cost  will  be  less  than 
the  amount  for  which  bonds  were  voted. 
And  it*s  a  public  work !  All  of  the  construc- 
tion has  been  done  by  the  municipality  with- 
out politics  or  graft  or  allegations  of  graft. 

Completed  and  in  operation,  the  Los 
Angeles  aqueduct  will  stand  in  more  ways 
than  one  as  a  monument  to  the  genius,  the 
ability  and  the  integrity  of  the  designer  and 
builder.  Burt  A.  Heinly. 


A  Cotton  Empress 

AFTER  sitting  in  a  chair  for  four  weeks 
with  a  nurse  burning  all  sorts  of  thinsrs 
under  her  nose  to  help  her  get  her 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Wiles  one  day  almost  rea 
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point  of  not  caring  whether  she  ever  had 
another  breath.  But  not  quite.  When  the 
fumes  of  something  or  other  gave  her  a  fairly 
g(KKi  lungful,  she  demanded  to  be  taken  from 
I^)s  Angeles  to  the  Imperial  Valley,  which 
she  had  heard  was  a  sure  cure  for  asthma. 
As  a  last  resort  her  family  decided  to  humor 
her. 

The  trip  was  made  on  a  mixed  train  of 
freight-cars  and  coaches.  She  had  no  use 
for  a  sleeper,  for  .she  could  not  lie  down. 
And  the  nurse  kept  on  burning  things  under 
her  nose  all  the  way.  When  the  train 
reached  Kl  Ccnlro,  her  husband  and  nurse 
had  to  carry  her  from  the  car.  The  only 
excuse  for  a  had  in  the  only  excuse  for  a 
hotel  was  a  cot.  But  to  Mrs.  Wiles  it  seemed 
the  best  place  on  earth,  for  as  they  carried 
her  from  the  train  she  got  the  first  full 
jjreath  she  had  had  in  weeks,  and  with  the 
second  one  she  said  "Here  I  stay.*' 

That  was  five  years  ago,  and  she  has  never 
needed  anything  more  burned  under  her 
nose.  After  a  time  her  husband  returned  to 
his  business  in  Texas.  Then  the  nurse  re- 
turned to  the  home  in  Los  Angeles.  When 
at  last  Mrs.  Wiles  rejoined  her  daughters 
there,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
papers  to  trade  her  property  for  three 
hundrcxl  and  fortv  acres  of  land  in  the  Im- 
perial  X'alley.  She  had  become  an  en- 
thusiastic convert. 

For  three  years  she  left  the  management 
of  the  land  to  a  superintendent.  He  planted 
alfalfa  and  barlev,  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  had  no  crops.  It  was  the 
well-known  story  of  all  going  out  and  noth- 
ing coming  in. 

Meanwhile  the  daughters  marrieil,  and 
Mrs.  Wiles  woke  one  day  to  a  realization 
that  she  was  all  alone  and  out  of  a  job. 
When  a  woman  of  tiftv,  after  twentv-six 
years  i>f  active,  happy  domestic  life,  finds 
herself  sudilenly  bereft  of  all  responsibility, 
with  children  marrieil  and  husband  obligeii, 
for  business  reasons,  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  another  part  of  the  countr}*.  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  lime  and  thi>uj:ht  and 
enorijy  that  have  Invn  sjx^nt  on  ilomesiic 
atTairs? 

Mrs.  Wiles  was  sitting  at  the  l>reakta>t 
table  at  the  hoiol  in  l\l  Ceniro,  which  had 
gnnvn  to  a  very  com  fori  a  bio  size  since  she 
had  inx^n  carriixi  into  it  three  years  befi^re, 
when  ihest*  thoughts  came  lo  her.  The 
world  seenuxl  verv  bii:  and  lonelv.  The 
future  seemeil  verv  loni;  and  blank.     And 


two  big  tears  dropped  out  of  the  comen  ol 
her  eyes  before  she  could  find  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

She  smiled  a  sort  of  bias  smile  as  she 
wiped  away  the  tears,  for  she  is  not  of  die 
crying  kind.  She  must  find  something  die 
to  nurse  since  her  children  no  longer  "ffgdrf 
her — why  not  manage  her  own  lanck? 
And  that  was  how  it  happened. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  first  cotton-plantiBg 
in  Imperial  and  the  crop  raised  on  an  ex- 
perimental six  hundred  acres  was  the  talk 
of  the  valley.  Being  a  bit  of  a  speculator, 
Mrs.  Wiles  decided  to  try  cotton.  She  went 
to  the  men  who  had  tried  it,  got  all  the  advice 
they  had  to  give — ^and  went  directly  Againif 
the  biggest  part  of  it.  They  advised  her  to 
try  about  twenty  acres.  They  had  the  aeed 
to  sell,  and  abundant  faith  in  the  vallcj, 
but  they  did  not  want  their  faith  and  thor 
seed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  woman's  fafliue. 
Instead  of  twenty  acres  she  planted  one 
hundred  and  seventy  to  cotton,  keeping  a 
hundred  and  sixty  in  barley. 

The  planting  of  that  cotton  left  no  time 
for  tears,  or  thoughts  of  loneliness,  or 
glances  into  a  blank  future.  The  present 
was  bulging  with  things  to  do.  There  was  a 
shortage  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  valley 
at  the  time,  but  a  brother  in  Texas  sent  her 
a  carload  of  draught  stock,  which  enabled 
her  to  level  and  prepare  the  land.  It  took 
two  men  with  four-horse  teams  six  weeks  to 
do  this,  and  meanwhile  Mrs.  Wiles  was  try- 
ing to  remem^>er  everything  she  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  cot  ton -growing  in  Texas, 
and  picking  up  all  the  information  possible 
from  the  experimenters  in  the  valley,  for 
now  she  was  not  leaving  the  management  of 
the  Lone  Star  Ranch  to  her  foreman. 

After  the  leveling  came  the  digging  of 
irrigation  ditches  and  then  the  planting, 
and  then — the  waiting.  And  through  the 
months  of  waiting  to  see  whether  the  men 
were  right  who  had  insisted  on  her  trying 
only  a  few  acres  at  first,  or  whether  her  own 
judgment  was  as  gixxi  or  better  than  theirs, 
came  the  fearful  days  when  there  was  no 
water  to  Ik*  had  at  the  most  critical  time. 

XvU  even  when  the  field  was  billowing 
white  with  the  bursiini:  bolls  oi  cotton  did 
Mrs.  Wiles  feel  iriumphani.  for  there  arose 
the  question  of  pickini;.  The  t>nly  men  to  be 
had  wore  white  men.  and  as  usual  with  this 
class  of  work  the  while  men  hung  around 
doing  nothing,  making  nothing,  rather  than 
accept  what  the  growers  could  pay  and  have 
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was  spun,  and  woven,  and  dyed  a  royal 
purple,  enough  of  her  own  cotton  to  make 
the  robe  in  which  she  was  crowned  ''Cotton 
Queen  of  Imperial  VaUey"  by  the  enthusias- 
tic ranchers  of  Imperial  county  at  their 
third  annual  fair.  The  ermine  that  edged 
the  gown  and  the  royal  mantle  was  cotton 
straight  from  the  bolls  matted  together,  and 
experts  on  cotton  could  see  that  the  staple 
of  it  was  twenty-five  per  cent  longer  than  the 
staple  of  cotton  grown  from  the  same  seed 
in  its  native  state,  Georgia. 

And  when  the  newly-crowned  queen 
descended  from  her  throne  and  cast  an  eye 
over  her  account  books,  she  found  that  for 
the  first  time  in  four  years  there  was  some- 
thing on  the  credit  side,  and  not  the  least 
of  her  satisfaction  in  it  was  the  fact  that  she 
had  made  it  herself.  This  is  going  back  into 
the  ranch  in  the  shape  of  further  improve- 
ments. And  this  year  she  is  planting  cotton 
again;  and  not  content  with  her  success  in 
that  line,  in  addition  to  the  barley  and  al- 
falfa for  her  needs,  she  is  going  in  for  sugar 
beets,  with  hogs  and  turkeys  as  a  side  issue. 
She  intends  to  have  something  more  than 
cotton  jewels  in  her  next  crown. 

Mrs.  Wiles  is  not  exactly  the  type  of 
woman  one  was  wont  to  associate  with  farm- 
ing and  ranching  a  decade  or  so  ago.  She 
likes  pretty  frocks  and  society  and  has  other 
tastes  common  to  city  women.  But  she  has 
learned  that  ranching  in  Imperial  Valley 
does  not  necessitate  either  a  revolution  or  an 
abjuration  of  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a 
lifetime.  Imperial  has  changed  since  the 
time  she  slept  on  a  cot  and  thought  herself 
fortunate  in  having  even  a  cot.  And  while 
she  remembers  gratefully  that  she  found  on 


that  cot  the  sweetest  sleep  of  her  life,  she 
has  a  present  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  Im- 
perial is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  last 
stopping  point  this  side  the  nether  regions. 
One  meets  there  cultured  and  delightful 
people,  and  on  occasion  the  women  of  the 
valley  turn  out  in  handsome  imported 
gowns  with  jewels  galore.  Mrs.  Wiles  soon 
became  interested  in  the  Ten  Thousand 
Club  of  P21  Centro,  which  in  its  nature  is  like 
the  average  woman's  du&,  with  the  modest 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  membership  in- 
dicated by  the  name. 

Mrs.  Wiles'  enthusiasm  for  Imperial  does 
not  lead  her  to  advise  any  and  every  woman 
to  emulate  her  example.  She  does  not  forget 
that  she  had  some  capital  to  start  with  and 
the  very  substantial  assistance  of  a  carload 
of  draught  stock.  But  she  does  have  a 
boundless  faith  in  her  sex  and  believes  that 
there  is  nothing  the  American  woman  can 
not  do  if  given  an  opportunity;  and  that  the 
woman  of  middle  life  whose  domestic  cares 
are  lightened  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
must  have  some  outlet  for  her  energy.  Her 
experience,  like  that  of  many  other  success- 
ful ranch-women  of  California,  points  a 
lesson  to  other  women  who  are  dissipating 
their  energy  without  return,  and  wondering 
why  they  are  so  miserable  and  dissatisfied. 

Two  years  of  personal  supervision  of  her 
ranch  have  proved  to  her  that  in  time  she 
will  have  from  it  a  dependable  income,  and 
enough  leisure  to  enjoy  travel  with  her  hus- 
band, and  visits  between  times  with  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  Incidentally, 
it  has  proved  that  she  is  a  long  way  from  the 
chimney  comer. 

Bertha  H.  Smith. 
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Ballade  of  the  Golden  Poppy 

By  Marion  Cummings  Stanley 

Here's  to  the  gladdest  flower  ablow, 

Here's  to  the  gold  of  the  poppy  gay  I 
Now  is  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  lo! 

Spring  hath  spread  her  a  shining  way 
Wide  and  wider  from  March  to  May; 

Prouder  far  than  the  king  of  old, 
Spring  holds  court  in  the  land  today 

Throned  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Hills  of  Berkeley  are  all  aglow, 

Gold  are  the  fields  of  San  Jose; 
Far  through  the  vale  of  Pajaro 

With  eyes  adazzle  the  children  play. 
Over  the  shores  of  Monterey 

Glorious  wave  on  wave  unrolled. 
Bright  by  the  curve  of  the  sapphire  bay 

Lieth  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Rose  and  lily  are  fair,  I  know. 

And  the  violet  shunning  the  sun-god's  ray; 
Fern  and  bell  by  the  streamlet's  flow 

Are  fair,  but  the  poppy  is  best,  1  say — 
Woven  gold  of  the  heart  of  day 

Glory  on  glory  a  milHonfold — 
And  here's  to  the  land  where  Spring  holds  sway 

Fair  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Envoy 
Ye  who  walk  where  the  skies  arc  gray, 

Ye  who  linger  in  lands  a-cold, 
Come  where  Spring  by  a  sapphire  bay 

Walks  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 


The 

Ten  Thousand 

Dollar  Baby 

By  Agnes  Foster  Bdchanan 


OF  course  Bob  Stratlon  was  fool- 
k  ishly,  hopelessly  in  love  with 
I  Virginia  Wiltbank.  He  must 
f  have  known  it  two  hours  after 
he  met  her,  but  he  beat  about 
the  bush  for  six  whole  months  before  he 
acknowledged  it  to  himself  —before  he  met 
the  truth  face  to  face.  Then  he  began  hunt- 
ing around  for  a  fitting  and  convincing  way 
to  break  the  news  to  her,  quite  blissfully 
unconscious  that  the  young  woman  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  tact  for  several  months. 
Why  shouldn't  she  know  it?  Don't  weekly 
trips  on  the  flyer  between  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  mean  anything?  And 
aren't  books  and  candy  and  flowers  the 
forecast  of  a  gathering  heart  storm? 

Just  now  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world  was  the  fact  that  Virginia  was  coming 
to  San  Francisco— indeed  she  must  have 
already  arrived — to  visit  her  cousin,  Molly 
Van  Brigham.  A  forwarded  letter  had 
brought  the  news  to  Stratton  in  Sacramento. 
He  wound  up  his  affairs  there  immediately. 
There  was  much  more  important  business 
in  need  of  atlention  at  the  home  office,  he 
told  himself,  as  the  boat  made  its  way  across 
the  bay  past  Verba  Buena  Island. 

"The  Owl  got  in  an  hour  ago,  worse 
luck"  he  grumbled,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
ferry  clock.  "I  hope  she'll  understand  why 
I  didn't  meet  her." 

He  went  off  the  upper  deck,  nodding  here 
and  there  to  men  he  knew,  ran  down  the 
steps,  jumped  into  a  taxi  and  directed  the 
driver  to  his  club. 

The  trip  out  Market  street  seemed  ver>' 
slow.  A  congestion  of  vehicles  barred 
their  way  and  retarded  their  progress. 
F<^  was  drifting  in  on  the  evening  breeze 
and  Stratton  leaned  down  to  draw .  over 
his  knees   a   robe    which    had    fallen    to 


the  floor  of  the  tonneau.  As  he  did  so,  a 
smaU  white  bundle  was  uncovered.  For  a 
second  he  did  not  touch  it.  It  seemed  so 
round  and  fluffy,  all  covered  with  a  soft 
white  downy  thing  that  Stratton  uncon- 
sciously and  unreasonly  associated  with 
babies!  But  this — he  moved  it  gingerly 
with  his  foot  and  then  stooped  to  investigate 
more  closely.  The  bundle  moved  of  itself 
as  he  did  so — opened  its  eyes,  big  brown 
ones  they  were — and  stared  at  him  for  an 
instant.  Then  its  tiny  voice  was  raised  in 
protest,  as  long  and  loud  as  its  baby  lungs 
would  permit. 

"Hush,  hush,"  coaxed  Stratton,  sooth- 
ingly. "I'm  no  beauty,  I  know,  but  I'm 
not  that  bad,  I  hope."  But  comfort  of  this 
nature  was  scorned  by  the  passenger  on  the 
floor  and  Stratton  caUed  to  the  (Wver. 

"Say,  what's  this  you  have  here?  Whose 
kid  is  this?" 

"Yours,  I  guess"  answered  the  driver 
laconically. 

"Mine!"  cried  Stratton.  "What  on  earth 
do  you  mean?" 

"I  don't  mean  nothing,  'cept  that  that 
there  kid  don't  belong  to  me,  and  so  must 
belong  to  you.  There  ain't  nobody  dse 
around,  is  there?"  he  announced  conclu- 
sively. 

"Well,  no,"  admitted  Stratton,  reluc- 
tantly, "there  isn't,  but  I  tell  you  this. 
You're  not  going  to  saddle  me  with — " 

The  machine  stopped  suddenly.  The 
driver  turned.  "See  here"  he  snapped 
savagely,  "no  foolishness.  You  brought 
that  kid  into  this  here  car  and  you  are 
going  to  take  it  out.  I'm  numiofC  ai> 
automobile^not  a  home  for  abaii(< 
infants."  Then,  with  a 
"Where  did  you  say  that 
Octavia  street?" 
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''Great  Scott — ^no — that  is,  don't  go  there 
just  yet"  cried  Stratton.  "J^st  go  out  the 
avenue  until  I  tell  you  to  turn." 

A  glance  at  the  man  on  the  front  seat 
convinced  him  that  he  could  look  for  no 
mercy  there.  Determination  and  firm  re- 
solve kept  the  gauge  needle  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  compelling  him  to  abandon  his 
momentary  inclination  to  effect  an  igno- 
minious retreat  from  the  tonneau. 

A  continued  wail  constantly  increasing 
in  volume  finally  roused  Stratton  to  action. 
He  lifted  the  bundle  carefully  and  uncovered 
the  little  face.  The  procedure  seemed  to 
please  the  youngster  for  it  smiled  and  cooed 
after  the  "manner  of  the  lesser  angels." 

"He  knows  you  all  right"  called  the 
driver. 

"That  settles  it!  Tm  a  man  of  family 
now.  I  might  as  well  face  the  music. 
Here,"  he  shouted,  "stop  right  here.  Take 
my  bag  up  to  the  club  and  leave  it."  Then 
as  the  driver  was  defiant  and  reluctant  to 
bring  the  machine  to  a  stop,  "Don't  worry, 
Fm  going  to  take  the  kid  along  even  if  it 
isn't  mine." 

He  was  on  the  sidewalk  by  this  time,  his 
arms  full  of  an  absurd  mass  of  whiteness 
and  fluffiness  and  clumsiness  all  in  one. 

"Wait  a  moment,  I  must  have  my  over- 
coat." He  looked  appealingly  toward  the 
driver.  "Hold  him  a  minute,  will  you?" 
The  man  grinned.  "Fd  rather  hold  the 
machine." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  lay  his 
newly' acquired  responsibility  on  the  side- 
walk. He  threw  himself  into  his  overcoat, 
then  gently  and  quickly  picked  up  the  baby 
and  started  south  toward  Union  street. 
He  noticed  the  little  gown  was  of  the  sheerest 
linen,  with  innumerable  handmade  tucks — 
very  plain  but  really  exquisite.  Not  that 
tb^se  details  appealed  in  any  way  to  Strat- 
ton's  esthetic  sense.  They  were  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  clues  to  the  identity  of  the 
waif.  At  Union  street  he  stooped  to  look 
at  his  watch.  The  hands  were  nearly 
perpendicular.  "Almost  six"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  start.  "TU  never  see  Virginia  to- 
night at  this  rate.  I  can*t  take  the  baby 
with  me,  I  suppose.  Jove,  I  have  it"  he 
said  almost  aloud.  "Way  out  by  the  beach 
there's  a  Home  for  Infants.  The  very 
place!  Why  on  earth  didn't  I  keep  that 
machine?" 

He  boarded  a  Union  street  car  as  it 
reached    Van    Ness    avenue.    A    pang    of 


regret  for  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  smote  him.  But  what  else  could  he 
do?  What  could  any  man  do,  situated  as 
he  was?  He  actually  squirmed  as  he 
thought  of  the  jokes  that  would  be  told, 
the  limericks  that  would  be  sung  at  every 
low  jinks  for  years  to  come,  if  this  story  ever 
gained  an  entrance  to  the  club  doors. 

The  evening  fog  was  settling  down  over 
the  western  addition  and  Stratton  remem- 
bered that  he  had  heard  somewhere  that 
dampness  and  night  air  were  not  good  for 
babies.  He  therefore  entered  the  closed 
compartment  and  immediately  regretted  it. 
It  was  quite  filled,  every  seat  occupied,  and 
he  found  himself  hanging  to  a  strap  to  keep 
his  balance.  Perhaps  it  was  the  seesaw 
motion  that  was  responsible  for  the  scene 
which  followed.  Possibly  it  was  the  prox- 
imity of  the  dinner  hour.  The  baby  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  restlessness.  The 
quiet  nap  which  Bob  had  fondly  hoped 
would  continue  until  the  home  was  reached 
came  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  unfortunate 
man  conjured  up  every  method  he  had  ever 
heard  advanced  for  soothing  fretful  children. 
He  changed  its  position,  patting  it  on  the 
back.  Aloud  he  hushed  and  comforted  it. 
Under  his  breath  he  swore  at  it.  Without 
further  warning  the  storm  broke.  The  car 
reverberated  to  a  loud  angry  howl,  which 
told  of  temper,  hunger  and  weariness. 
Stratton  tried  to  look  unconcerned.  Men- 
tally he  anathematized  all  babyhood.  With 
exercise,  the  power  of  the  tiny  lungs  in- 
creased. One  by  one  the  occupants  of  the 
car  turned  their  eyes  in  his  direction  and 
stared  with  well-bred  rudeness.  Men  looked 
over  the  tops  of  their  evening  papers,  ex- 
changed pitying  and  amused  smiles  and 
went  back  to  a  perusal  of  weightier  matters. 

By  this  time  the  baby  had  worked  itself 
almost  into  a  convulsion.  It  straightened 
out  in  Stratton's  arms  and  held  its  breath. 

"Poor  little  thing — ^it  must  be  colic" 
whispered    one    woman    sympathetically. 

"No,  that's  not  colic — "  assured  her  com- 
panion. "My  Bessie  had — "  Stratton  lost 
the  rest.  "Her  Bessie  couldn't  have  had 
anything  worse  than  this"  he  thought. 

"The  kid  probably  wants  its  mother" 
growled  a  man  halfway  up  the  car.  "Men 
oughtn't  to  start  out  alone  with  children 
that  age,  anyhow." 

"Idiot!"  muttered  Stratton.    Murmurings 
and   half-uttered   suggestions   reached 
ears  from  all  parts  of  the  car,  but 
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everything  rose  the  baby's  cries,  emphatic, 
strident,  trlumphanl. 

Stralton  deiidwi  lo  leave,  '['he  wondering 
commiscraiion  from  the  women,  the  ill- 
curbed  impatience  of  the  men  had  become 
intolerable. 

"If  you  don't  mind  letting  me  hold  the 
baby,  perhaps  I  can  quiet  it."  Bob  fairly 
leaped  in  his  desire  to  reach  the  girl.  She 
was  sitting  almost  behind  him  and,  as  he 
turned,  his  troubled  eyes  looked  inl()  the 


dear  gray  ones  of  his  deliverer.  He  had  a 
fleeting  sensation  that  there  was  in  them 
something  more,  perhaps,  than  pily  (or  his 
predicament.  Strattnn  would  have  sworn 
that  she,  too,  was  laughing  at  him.  But 
what  did  that  mutter  if  she  could  but  quiet 
the  cries,  fast  developing  into  screams,  which 
penetrated  ever}-  corner  of  the  car? 

As  he  handed  the  babv  to  her,  he  longed 
to  tell  her  how  infinitely  greater  than  just 
fifteen  pounds  of  llesh  and  blood  was  the 


burden  of  which  she  had  relieved  him. 
Of  course  .she  handled  the  baby  as  only  a 
woman  can.  She  pulled  down  the  dress  and 
coat  which  had  crawled  up  al>out  the  ears. 
She  loosed  the  cap-strings  under  the  chin 
and  gave  the  poor  little  hot  neck  a  chance 
to  cool.  Then  she  looked  appealingly  up 
at  Bob. 

"You  don't  happen  to  have  a  botUe  with 

you?"  she  asked  as  softly  as  possible. 

Siratlon  started.    "A  twttle!"  he  gasped, 

staring  at  her  wildly — "A 

iKJttle !    I'm  sorry,  but — " 

An    intelligent   look 

Hashed  across  the  girl'sf  ace. 

.\gain  Stratton  felt  that  she 

was  laughing  at  him. 

"I  mean  the  baby's  bottle 
with  milk  in  it"  she  ex- 
plained. 

.Stratton  flushed  guiltily, 
though  just  why  he  couldn't 
understand.  Why  should 
he  be  expected  to  carry  a 
baby's  milk  bottle  around 
with  him?  Were  bachelors' 
pockets    made    for    such 

I'nder  her  more  experi- 
enced and  gender  handling 
the  baby  sobbed  itself  to 
sleep.     'The  girl  looked  up 

triumphantly. 

"Quite  asleep"  she  mur- 
mured. "I'll  hold  it  until 
we  get  to  Fillmore.  Perhaps 
it'll  not  waken  till  you  get 
home." 

Stratton  shuddered.  "I 
hope  not"  he  exclaimed 
fervently.  And,  fearing 
that  he  had  seemed  un- 
gracious, he  added,  "You 
have  been  very  kind." 
'"  """"'"■  "Oh,   1   am  so  glad  to 

have  helped.  It's  a  dear," 
She  smiled  as  she  looked  down  at  the  rosy 
face.    -I'd  like  to  keep  it  myself." 

The  suggestion  struck  Stratton  like  a 
thunderbolt.  If  the  girl  spoke  the  truth — 
if  she  really  meant  it?  But  no,  it  was— it 
must  be  merely  the  natural  e.vpres.sion  of  the 
maternal    instinct,    latent    in    any    normal 

Nevertheless  the  ICdcn  of  Peace  had  been 
entered  by  the  tempter.  The  feasibility  of 
the   girl's'  thoughtless   suggestion   became 
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more  and  more  apparent.  He  became  al- 
truistic. Why  should  he  keep  the  child 
when  he  did  not  want  it  and  she  did?  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  give  happiness  to  a 
fellow-creature.  But  he  could  not  hope  that 
the  girl  would  accept  his  free  gift  of  the 
child.  It  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  un- 
conventional. He  decided  suddenly  and 
finally  U|>on  action.  He  was  leaning  against 
the  door  jamb  and  it  was  simple  enough  to 
be  jostled  by  the  increasing  crowd  until  he 
found  himself  outside.  Two  men  dropped 
oflf  the  car  and  made  a  gangway  for  Stratton. 
He  took  two — three — decisive  steps  forward. 
A  second's  hesitation  and  he  was  free! 

"Well,  Where's  the  baby?"  Stratton 
jerked  himself  around  savagely,  glared  at 
the  man  behind  him  and  then  stumbled 
up  the  club  steps. 

"What  baby?  What  are  you  talking 
about?"  he  growled. 

"The  baby  you're  whistling  about" 
returned  the  other  lightly. 

"Oh,  this  is  the  day  we  give  babies  away 
With  a  half  a  pound  of  tea !" 

he  sang  as  they  entered  the  club  together. 

"Idiot"  laughed  Stratton.  "I  wish  I  had 
given  it  to  you"  he  thought,  but  he  stopped 
whistling  the  compromising  jingle  and  went 
into  dinner  with  a  light  heart. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  evening  was  a 
supreme  one  for  Stratton — an  ample  recom- 
pense for  the  day's  annoyances.  That  Vir- 
ginia was  at  home  and  would  see  him  he 
learned  by  the  telephone.  He  rehearsed 
over  and  over  again  the  scene  in  which  he 
and  she  were  to  take  the  leading  parts  that 
evening.  He  knew  his  lines  perfectly — 
line5  which  his  lips  uttered  but  which  had 
their  inspiration  in  his  heart.  For  he  was 
earnestly  in  love. 

But  when  he  was  at  last  with  her — ^when 
she  came  impulsively  toward  him  with 
greeting,  he  found  that  after  all  it  was  not 
as  easy  as  he  imagined  to  tell  a  girl  he  loved 
her — ^and  really  mean  it.  The  two  things 
are  quite  separable. 

Finally,  however,  the  confession  had  been 
made,  another  given  in  return,  and  Bob 
was  ready  to  declare  himself  the  luckiest 
man  in  the  universe.  Van  Brigham,  whom 
he  had  met  occasionally  at  the  club,  drifted 
in,  joined  the  conversation  for  a  few  minutes, 
detected  something  under  the  veneer  of 
formality  and  discreetly  disappeared. 


Left  alone,  Bob  and  Virginia  sat  for 
some  time  quietly  happy. 

"I  hope  Mrs.  Van  Brigham  won't  mind 
having  a  haunted  house  while  you  are  here" 
said  Bob,  at  last  breaking  the  silence.  "I've 
never  met  her,  you  know." 

"That's  so,  you  don't  know  Molly,  do 
you?  She  spoke  of  it  at  dinner  to-night. 
Of  course  she  won't  mind  having  you 
around.  She's  been  engaged  once  herself. 
And  oh,  that  reminds  me — she  could  not 
come  down  to-night  and  asked  me  to  excuse 
her.  She  has  an  excellent  reason — a  real 
live  one!" 

"Yes,  what  is  it?"  asked  Stratton  slowly, 
not  quite  sure  that  he  was  interested. 

"A  baby!"  answered  Virginia  simply. 

"A  baby!"  cried  Stratton,  astonished. 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?  I'd  lifce 
to  have  congratulated  Van  Brigham." 

Virginia  stared  at  him.  Then  following 
his  thought  she  laughed  confusedly.  "Oh, 
no,  it's  not  that  kind.  That  is,  Charley 
doesn't  think  he's  to  be  congratulated.  He 
isn't  at  all  happy  about  it.  In  fact,  he's 
furious." 

"I  don't  imderstand  you,  dear.  What  do 
you  mean  ?"  The  truth  had  not  yet  intruded 
itself  upon  Bob's  happiness-befogged  brain. 

"Oh,  it's  a  long  story"  began  the  girl 
eagerly.  "Molly  had  to  go  to  a  tea  to-day 
and  on  her  way  home  a  man  got  on  the  car 
with  a  cross  baby.  He  looked  like  a  fish 
out  of  his  native  haunts  and  Molly,  out  of 
the  goodness  of  her  heart,  offered  to  hold 
the  baby  for  him." 

Stratton  sat  up  and  stared  at  her.  Actual 
horror  shone  in  his  eyes.  All  the  old  terror 
of  the  late  afternoon  possessed  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  you  silly?"  laughed 
the  girl.  "Don't  you  think  she  was  dandy 
to  do  it?" 

"She  was  an  angel"  breathed  Stratton 
fervently. 

"The  baby's  father  was  so  relieved  when 
Molly  came  to  his  rescue,  he  looked  as 
though  he'd  like  to  say  just  what  you  did. 
Molly  said  so." 

"Father!"  exclaimed  Stratton.  "How  do 
you  know  he  was  the  father?"  Her  last 
words  had  given  him  a  gleam  of  hope. 
Maybe  after  all  there  had  been  two  babies — 
two  unfortunates — ^but  the  hope  was  short- 
lived as  it  was  infinitesimal. 

"That  was  easy.  Molly  said  that  in  a 
small  baby  she  had  never  seen  such  a  strik- 
ing resemblance.    Its  little  nose  turned  \ 


exactly  like  its  father's  and  Ihe  eyes  were 
lovely  and  soft  and  brown — something 
like  yours,  dear." 

Stratton  winced.  ''Thank  Molly  for  the 
eyes  at  least"  he  thought.  "They  sort  of 
even  up  the  nose:  Well,  what  happened 
next?"  he  asked  aloud. 

'Oh,  yes.  that's  the  important  part  of  the 
story.  At  Fillmore  street  Molly  had  lo 
transfer,  you  know.  She  thought  it  was 
queer  that  the  owner  of  the  baby  didn't  wait 


lo  help  her  off,  but  there  was  such  a  crowd 

that  she  concluded  he  had  rushed  on  ahead 
l<)  secure  a  svM  for  her  in  the  other  car.  The 
baby  was  sound  asleep  so  she  didn't  mind 
holding  him  at  all.  Bui  when  ihe  Fillmore 
street  car  started,  she  found  (he  father  was 
not  in  sight.  They  had  somehow  missed 
one  another  at  the  transfer  place.  So  there 
seemed  nothing  to  do  hut  to  bring  the  little 
thing  home  with  her.  Of  course  the  father 
will  appear  in  a  day  or  so — as  soon  as  he 
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can  locate  us.  Molly  is  going  to  advertise 
in  the  morning.  The  poor  father  must  be 
nearly  frantic  by  this  time.  We  all  feel  so 
sorry  for  him,  except  Charley." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  asked 
Stratton  with  sinking  heart. 

"Well,  he  says  he  thinks  the  man  is  a 
rascal  and  left  the  dear  baby  in  Molly's 
lap  to  get  rid  of  it!  Just  imagine  anyone 
doing  such  a  thing!" 

"The  ideal"  echoed  Bob  indignantly. 
"Think  of  it!  Vm  surprised  that  such  a 
thing  would  even  occur  to  a  man  like  Van 
Brigham.  But  you  are  sure  your  cousin 
doesn't  feel  that  way  about  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  sure  and  so  am  I  that  it 
was  an  accident.  It  was  so  easy  for  them 
to  have  missed  one  another  in  a  crowd  like 
that,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"The  easiest  thing  in  the  world"  he 
assented.  He  began  to  breathe  more  com- 
fortably. He  leaned  back  in  the  comer  of 
the  big  divan  and  drew  Virginia    1  him. 

"Well,  the  youngster  is  lucky  to  have 
found  such  a  home,  even  if  it's  only  for  a 
night.  Let's  not  talk  about  babies  any 
more,  dear.  I  hate  babies"  he  added 
abruptly,  as  his  recollections  of  the  episode 
momentarily  effaced  the  glad  joyousness 
of  the  present. 

Virginia  drew  away  from  him.  "Please 
don't  say  that,  dear.  You  wouldn't  if  you 
could  see  this  one.  He's  the  cutest,  dearest 
little — ^wait  a  minute,  perhaps  I  can  get 
him."  She  jumped  up  to  leave  the  room 
but  Stratton  caught  and  held  her. 

"Now  why  do  you  suppose  I  want  to 
bother  about  babies  to-night?"  he  asked. 
"Besides  I  have  to  go.  It's  later  than  I 
thought." 

It  was  not  until  he  found  himself  walking 
down  California  street,  the  Van  Brigham 
house  far  behind  him,  that  Bob  was  able 
to  think  connectedly.  The  day  whose 
morning  had  held  so  much  of  hope  and 
promise  was  almost  over.  The  evening  had 
in  truth  fulfilled  much  of  that  anticipation 
but  had  brought  with  it  a  difficult  situation, 
so  serious  in  its  possibilities  that  he  could 
decide  upon  no  satisfactory  course  of  action. 
His  entire  irresponsibility  for  the  whole 
affair  irritated  his  sense  of  fairness.  For 
the  present  he  clung  desperately  to  the 
theory  of  accidental  drifting  apart  in  the 
crowd.  But  he  reali/cJ.  that  the  plain 
unadorned  truth,  even  to  that  last  despicable 
act  of  desertion,  must  be  his  ultimate  haven 


of  refuge.  The  following  day  would  be 
pregnant  with  vital  things  for  him.  It 
would  find  him  at  peace  with  the  world  or 
it  would  see  him  once  more  a  wanderer  with 
an  unwelcome,  unclaimed,  screeching — he 
was  sure  it  would  be  screeching — infant  in 
his  arms. 

It  was  late  when  Stratton  appeared  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  The  "idiot" 
of  the  evening  before  sang  out  "good- 
morning"  cheerily,  as  he  sat  down  at  the 
same  table. 

"Seen  the  paper,  Stratton?" 

"Not  yet." 

"Great  doings!  Too  bad  you  gave  that 
baby  away  yesterday." 

Stratton  paused  as  he  opened  his  napkin. 
He  flushed  to  his  temples. 

"See  here"  he  said  as  quietly  as  he  could. 
"Seriously,  Td  like  to  know  what  this  joke 
is  about  babies  and  then  I  wish  you'd  cut 
it  out." 

"It's  no  joke"  went  on  the  other.  "Oh, 
of  course,  I  don't  mean  anything  about  you, 
Stratton,  but  look — ^read  for  yourself." 

The  two-inch  head-lines  loomed  up, 
black  and  threatening: 

BABY   abducted! 

$10,000  reward! 
no  questions  asked ! 

The  sensational  item  had  been  stretched 
to  its  limit  of  interest.  A  full  column 
enlarged  upon  the  details  of  the  abduction. 
It  was  a  case  of  locally  unprecedented  daring 
and  Stratton  scanned  the  lines  nervously 
over  and  over  again.  His  coffee  was  allowed 
to  cool  and  then  to  become  entirely  cold. 
The  waiter  quietly  poured  another  cup  and 
still  Stratton  studied  the  paper.  If  he  had 
but  known — ^if  he  had  only — 

**You  are  wanted  at  the  telephone,  sir" 
a  messenger  announced. 

It  was  Virginia,  of  course.  '^Good-morn- 
ing" she  said.  "WeVe  found  the  baby's 
father!" 

*'What!"  cried  Bob.  "Found  the  baby's 
father:" 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly  that — but  we  know 
his  name"  she  went  on.  "It's  Royden — 
the  steel  man,  you  know.  A  stupid  nurse- 
maid says  she  put  the  baby  into  the  wrong 
machine,  but  the  Roydens  declare  she  is  a 
tool  of  the  abductors.  They  have  all  kinds 
of  money  and  have  offered  an  immen? 
reward.    Isn't  it  great  for  Molly?" 
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''Yes,  it  certainly  is.  I  suppose  that 
squares  things  with  Charley.  He's  not  so 
down  on  the  other  fellow  now,  is  he?" 

"Oh,  we've  all  decided  now  that  he's  a 
scoundrel.  He  must  have  been  kidnaping 
the  baby  and  become  too  frightened  to  go 
on  with  it  when  it  raised  such  a  rumpus 
in  the  car!    Guilty  conscience,  you  seel" 

Stratton  almost  dropped  the  receiver. 
"They'll  have  me  in  jail  yet  for  this.  Here 
goes  for  a  clean  breast  of  it  all."  Aloud  he 
asked  "Is  Charley  at  home?" 

"No,  he's  just  gone  to  the  office.  Why? 
What  has  that  to  do  with  Royden's  baby?" 

"Everything"  exclaimed  Stratton.  "I 
may  see  you  later.  Good-by."  And  he  hung 
up.  Virginia  confided  to  Molly  afterward 
that  men  certainly  were  queer  and  that  she 
couldn't  understand  any  of  them. 

Two  hours  later,  the  two  men  emerged 
from  Van  Brigham's  office,  arm  in  arm. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  seen  you  when  you  done  it" 
laughed  Van  Brigham,  foolishly,  with  a 
flippant  murdering  of  English. 

"Why  didn't  you  kiU  me?"  asked  Strat- 
ton. "I  was  aching  for  someone  to  do  away 
with  me  about  that  time." 

"I  thought  Vi\  get  some  fun  out  of  it — 
besides,  the  car  was  too  crowded." 


"Well,  Fm  glad  that  you  and  Mis.  Van 
Brigham  are  going  to  get  something  more 
than  fun  out  of  it.  I  hope  you  understand 
that  in  view  of  the  turn  things  have  taken, 
this  enormous  reward  and  aU  that,  that  I 
never  would  have  mentioned  my  connec- 
tion with  the  affair  had  it  not  been  that 
Mrs.  Van  Brigham  would  have  recognized 
me. 

"As  far  as  the  money  is  concerned"  de- 
clared Van  Brigham,  "we're  going  to  go 
halves  on  that.  You'll  find  $5,000  won't 
hurt  anything  when  a  certain  day  comes 
round.    By  the  way,  when  is  that  to  be?" 

''Heavens,  I  didn't  even  mention  that 
last  night.  This  baby  business  neariy  set 
me  crazv  I'* 

''You  had  better  wander  up  to  the  house 
now  and  fix  it  up.  The  girls  will  be  looking 
for  vou — and  of  course  you'll  want  to  see 
thebabv!" 

"Of  course"  agreed  Stratton,  attempting 
to  smile. 

But  as  he  left  Van  Brigham,  his  lips  un- 
consciously whistled  quietly  and  slowly  the 
old  nonsense  verse  which  had  been  haunting 
him  for  forty-eight  hours: 

''Oh,  this  is  the  day  they  give  babies  away 
With  a  half  a  pound  of  tea!" 


At  Eastertide 


By  Jeannp:tte  Campbkll 

The  redwood  trees  are  choir-lofts, 
The  hills  are  altars  where 

Ten  thousand  poppy-tapers  burn; 
And  all  the  radiant  air 

Is  fragrant  with  the  incense 
The  surpliced  orchards  hear. 


The  late  Chnrlcs 


Say,  Charlie! 

By  Joaquin  Miller 

ay,  Charlie,  our  Charlie,  say —  Say,  Charlie,  where  is  Bret?  and  Twain? 

Whatof  thenight?   Aloha!    Hail!  Shy  Prentice,  and  the  former  few? 

What  roomful  sea?    What  restful  sail?  You  spoke,  and  spake  as  one  who  knew — 

Vhere  tent  you,  Bedouin,  today?  Now,  Charlie,  speak  us  once  again. 

)h,  generous  green  leaves  of  our  tree,  The  night-wolf  prowls;  we  guess,  we  grope, 

What  fruitful  first  youog  buoyant  year!  But  day  is  night  and  night  despair, 

But  bleak  winds  blow,  the  leaves  are  sere.  And  doubt  seems  some  unuttered  prayer, 

ind  listless  rustle — two  or  three.  And  hope  seems  hopiug  against  hope. 

But,  Charlie,  you  had  faith,  and  you — 

Gentlest  of  all  God's  gentlemen — 
You  said  you  knew,  and  surely  knew — 

Now  speaJc,  and  ^ak  as  ^ake  you  then. 


i-I^'Iflc  Inlcmatloiinl  ExjioBltton  will  Iniiil 


The  Panama-Pacific  Plan 

By  WiLi-is  Polk 


[The  prdimiitarits  t^  a  Worlds  Fair,  after  ike  she  has  been  selected,  often  appear  slmv  to 
an  eager  pahtic,  waiting  la  see  the  dirt  Jly.  But  dirt  tltat  flies  before  plans  far  tha/ fiight  are 
ikorotifhly  ready  is  not  "pay  dirt."  Precipitate  vark  is  sure  to  cost  dear,  either  in  the  re-doing 
or  in  necessary  limitations  upon  suhseqarnl  ideas.  Tht  Exposition  architects,  -working  to  fit 
together  their  ideas,  must  iiiork  in  secret,  so  far  as  the  impatient  public  is  concerned.  The  A  rrki- 
teflural  Commission  of  the  Panama-Facific  International  Exposition  have  agreed  upon  the 
general  outline  of  their  plan  and  it  is  now  in  Ike  hands  of  Edward  II.  Bennett,  Deiigncr  of  the 
General  Plan,  to  he  put  in  shape  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  H'illis  Polk, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  was  for  many  years  associated -a-ith  P.II.Burnham,  of  Chicago, 
u-ho  planned  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Mr.  Polk  has  designed  numberless  important 
buildings  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  This  description  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
plan,  the  fir.it  statement  he  has  made  to  the  public,  is  an  earnest  of  the  creative  work  that  icill  he 
done  from  mm'  on.  One  of  the  gratifying  statements  Mr.  Folk  makes  is  that  Chicago  ofentd 
its  exposition  twenty-eight  months  after  the  selection  of  the  site.  There  are  thirty-four  months 
left  for  .San  Francisco's  preparation.] 


N'  the  famous  (Jreek  Theater  at  Berkeley,         Just  such  a  space,  on  an  enormous  scale, 
ifornia.  there  is  a  semi-circular  space,      is  Harbor  View,  at  San  Francisco,  the  site 


1  inherited    from    its    classic    prototype,  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  V.: 

This  is  an  expanded  orchestra  pit.     It  position  in  1915.     It  lies  below  tiers  of  city 

occurs  on  gently  sloping  ground  at  the  streets  which  terrace  the  hills  to  the  south. 

f(H>t  of  the  tiers  of  stone  scats,  between  them  Beyond  it  spreads  the  blue  stage  of  San 

and  the  stage,    (icnerally  it  is  almost  filled  Francisco  harbor,   with   a  background  of 

wiihchairs,  but  on  the  occasions  when  classic  Marin  hills  culminating  in  Mt.  Tamalpais. 

plays  have  been  produced   with   complete  Today  the  area  known  as  Harbor  View 
fidelity  to  ihe  manner  of  ancient  productions,    -  is  being  cleared  for  action.     Not  a  thickly 

the  space  has  been  kept  clear  for  the  action  nor    substantially    built-upon    section,    the 

iif  the  chorus.    The  audience  looks  down  buildings  now  there  will  l>e  expeditiously 

upon  this  area  and  across  it  to  the  stage.  removed  and  the  ground  made  ready  for  the 
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Cuw.  or  to  iilist-rvi'M  on  lh<'  Mnrlii  hill*.  'Iiirliut  Eipnsliii 
Itay  Hii.l  IK'L-BU  Priv-  will  lt»il  uloiig  lh«  clllTs  Ic  Llin'til 

The  architects  met,  debated,  discusscci, 
and  agreed,  and  the  problem  was  wonder- 
fully solved.  The  evil  genius  of  hodge-podge 
was  carefully  locked  outside  the  ICxposilion 
gates;  the  serene  goddess  of  harm<iny  was 
enshrined.  The  use  of  the  inner  court 
turned  the  trick.  In  general  outline — not  in 
detail,  remember — favadcs  and  roofs  are  to 
blend  together;  it  is  to  be  one  grand  palace, 
as  the  Orientals  build  Ihem,  spreading  over 
the  area  at  Harbor  View — colonnade  after 
colonnade,  dome  after  dome,  arch  after 
arch,  penetrated  by  avenues,  tlanked  by 
gardens — an  Aladdin's  palace,  facing  the 
azure  harbor  and  the  mountains  heyond. 
But  in  the  courts  of  this  palace,  as  in  the 
rooms  of  a  house,  there  is  to  be  no  sparing 
of  individual  treatment;  each  is  to  be  of 
ilselfand  for  itself — as  brilliant  or  as  chaste  as 
its  own  particular  spirit  shall  require.  These 
will  l)e  the  Courts  of  a  Hundre<l  Dreams. 


II  I'nrk  anit  Ui'Mhi-  to  lioMt'ti  iint>'  ['ark 

Thcrc  are  to  be  three  "grand  courts." 
The  "Court  of  Honor,"  a  feature  of  most 
exposition  plans,  is  the-  landlocki'<l  harbor 
of  San  Francisco,  linked  by  the  ( iolden  (>atc 
with  the  Pacific  ocean.  And  ihe  (iolden 
Gate,  which  Harbor  View  immedialeiy 
adjoins,  is  the  official  entrance  to  the  I'ana- 
ma-Pacitic  International  Kxposition,  al- 
though the  Kxposition  Company  will  have 
no  ticket-taker  there.  The  Flxpositiun  is 
for  the  world,  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  accustomed,  for  the  most  part,  to  visit 
one  another  by  sea.  The  (Jolden  Gate  is 
wide  open  to  the  world,  swung  wider,  indeed, 
by  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
.■\ndthrough  it  the  world  may  enterSan  Fran- 
cisco's Court  of  Honor,  spacious  and  splen- 
did as  the  Master  Architect  planned  it. 

The  Exposition  architects,  having  no 
court  of  honor  to  establish,  may  devote  their 
best   abilities   to   the   three   main   cnuru. 
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There  will  be  three  main  avenues  through 
the  principal  group  of  Exposition  buildings. 
These  will  run  north  and  south,  with  a  grand 
court  cut  by  each.  At  the  south  end  of  these 
avenues  will  be  located  the  gates  of  the  Ex- 
position— as  now  planned,  these  gates  will 
be  at  Fillmore,  Pierce  and  Devisadero.  Each 
will  give  entrance  upon  one  of  three  im- 
mense open  courts — more  properly,  gardens 
— facing  the  south  and  screened  by  the  Ex- 
position palaces  from  the  prevailing  north- 
west winds  which  sweep  across  the  bay. 
The  central  garden,  the  largest,  will  doubt- 
less be  called  the  Plaza.  Looking  north 
along  the  three  main  avenues,  the  vista  will 
end  with  the  flashing  blue  of  the  bay. 
Grouped  about  the  three  main  courts  will 
be  ten  minor  courts,  courtyards  of  the  palace 
on  a  scale  to  match  the  squares  of  a  city. 
Contemplate  the  variety  to  be  presented  by 
these  inner  squares  of  the  Exposition  city! 
Each  will  be  made  beautiful  with  lawns  and 
fountains  and  massed  flowering  shrubs. 
Open  to  the  sun  and  protected  from  the  winds, 
the  marvels  of  many  a  secret  San  Francisco 
garden  will  be  repeated.  What  splendors 
of  fuchsia  and  heliotrope  and  geranium  and 
roses  will  make  bright  those  enchanted 
courts?  On  four  sides  will  front  the  Ex- 
position palaces.  Each  court  will  be  de- 
signed by  one  architect,  to  whom  it  will  be 
assigned.  Consider  the  freedom  of  design 
possessed  by  him,  with  no  restriction  as  to 
motif  save  where  the  buildings  rise  into  the 
general  view.  What  a  garden  for  an  archi- 
tect to  work  and  play  in ! 

The  group  of  buildings  thus  made  up  will 
front  north  upon  a  magnificent  esplanade, 
skirting  the  water's  edge.  This  avenue,  open 
to  the  summer  winds,  will  be  parked  with  the 
trained  skill  that  has  made  of  (jolden  Gate 
park  a  garden  out  of  sea-sand.  Monterey 
cypresses,  acacias,  and  other  hardy  breeze- 
defying  trees  will  trim  the  esplanade.  John 
McLaren,  for  thirty  years  superintendent  of 
San  Francisco's  park  system,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  landscape  gardening  of  the  Exposition. 
His  knowledge  of  conditions  for  the  work 
could  not  be  duplicated;  it  guarantees  a 
maximum  of  results  during  the  time  given 
for  preparation. 

The  group  of  buildings  will  face,  to  the 
south,  upon  a  noble  avenue,  to  be  called, 
probably,  the  Alameda.  This  will  be  a 
boulevard  three  hundred  feet  in  width, 
striped  with  eight  rows  of  trees,  miracles  of 
transplanting,  and  extending  about  7,100 


feet,  only  one  hundred  and  Eighty  feet  less 
than  the  length  of  the  Champs  Elysees  in 
Paris.  And  like  th  t  nosi  beautiful  of  the 
world's  avenues,  iY*-  Alameda,  rising  gently 
toward  the  wester  1  end,  will  terminate  in  a 
commemoration  arch  of  triumph. 

Continuing  westward,  from  the  esplanade 
along  the  seashore,  will  stand  the  ranks  of  the 
individual  buildings  of  the  states  of  the 
L^nion  and  of  the  foreign  participants.  It 
is  planned  that  a  large  part  of  these  build- 
ings shall  stand  along  ihe  c^ge  of  the  harbor 
and  present  such  un  ctf  ect  as  one  comes  upon 
along  the  Rixiera — infinite  variety  somehow 
blended  into  hamvmy.  This  portion  of  the 
building  scheme  relates  to  the  Presidio  land 
allotted  by  the  Government.  Still  others 
of  this  group  of  buildings  will  be  arranged 
about  a  vast  maneuver  ground  for  num- 
berless drills  and  demonstrations. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  Harbor  View 
section,  close  to  Van  Ness  avenue,  the 
amusement  section  vdW  be  provided  for;  the 
equivalent  of  ten  square  blocks  will  be  set 
aside  for  the  gaiety  of  nations.  At  this 
e:.treme  point  there  will  be  a  great  square 
as  parking  space  for  automobiles. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  Panama- 
fa  r  I  ftc  International  Exposition,  as  regards 
us  architectural  design.  The  Board  of 
Architects  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  hav- 
ing seasonably  developed  a  plan  that  lends 
itself  to  the  exercise  of  individual  creative 
genius  along  many  lines  and  still  preserves 
unity  of  general  scheme.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  work  is  well  under  way,  in 
good  season  as  compared  with  other  great 
expositions.  The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
opened  twenty-eight  months  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  official  site  and  plan.  Five 
months  have  already  been  used  by  the  San 
Francisco  architects  and  thirty-four  months 
remain  for  completion  of  the  work. 

The  architects  chosen  to  represent  San 
Francisco  on  the  board  are  men  who  may 
be  relied  upon  to  bring  to  flower  the  seed 
now  being  planted  at  Harbor  View.  The 
San  Franciscans  are  W.  B.  Faville,  of  Bliss 
and  Fa\dlle,  designers  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel;  Clarence  R.  Ward,  of  Ward  and 
Blum,  who  planned  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Building,  the  Bank  of  California,  and  other 
buildings;  Geo.  W.  Kelham,  in  charge  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Palace  Hotel;  L.  C. 
Mulgardt,  with  wide  experience  in  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  London;  Arthur  Brown,  Jr., 
recipient  of  the  highest  honors  ever  given  a 


.\<1inliii-;tnilimi  nuil'linit  nf  tli.'  Ililin 


appears  in  the  haze  of  the  dim  distance. 
East,  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Cuya- 
maca  sierra  bound  the  horizon  for  sixty 
miles.  The  circle  of  mountain,  plain  anil 
ocean  is  complete,  with  the  silver  crescent 
ot  San  Diego  bay  lying  under  the  protecting 
arm  of  Point  Loma  immediately  in  from. 
If  some  smoldering  volcano  could  Ije  placed 
in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Mexico  the  scene 
would  be  a  replica  of  the  bay  of  Naples; 
color  and  form,  v-ista  and  foreground,  all 
are  to  hand  except  drea<l  Vesuvius. 

Construction  on  the  administration  build- 
ing began  the  first  week  in  December  and 
has  been  pushed  continually  until  the  build- 
ing was  finished  in  March.  It  Is  occupied 
by  all  the  general  olBces  of  the  exposition 
company  and  while  beautiful  enough  to 
form  one  of  the  features  of  ihc  park,  it  is  a 
temporary  building  and  will  Ijc  removed 
when  the  exposition  is  over.  It  stands,  in 
the  general  plan,  al  the  east  end  of  the 
briilge  over  Cabrillo  Caflon,  a  bridge  that 
will  be  700  feet  long  and  105  feet  high,  a 
replica  of  the  famous  architectural  group, 
with  the  administration  building  and  flank- 
ing structures,  of  famous  Morello,  of  Spain. 

Cement,  lumber  and  steel  were  used  in 
this  buikling.  It  contains  roomy  offices  for 
all  the  departments  of  the  e.xposiiion,  a  cafe 
and  a  large  reception  room.  Furnishings 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  ajipear- 
ancc  of  the  building  Itself  and  as  it  will  be 
the  first  building  reached  on  the  prady,  or 
main  street  of  the  exposition,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  it  in  type  as  a  preparation 
for  what  is  to  come  in  architectural  com- 


position as  the  sightseer  traverses  the  streets 
of  the  finished  exposition. 

While  work  on  the  administration  build- 
ing has  been  pushed,  work  on  ihe  approaches 
to  the  huge  bridge  has  been  prosecuted  with 
ef|ual  vigor.  This  bridge  is  to  be  one  of  the 
main  architectural  features  of  the  general 
composition  and  connects  the  grounds 
proper  with  the  city  at  Laurel  street. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  teams  have  been  at 
work  on  this  entrance,  the  approaches  and 
the  necessary  changes  for  the  park  en- 
trance,  widening  and  leveling. 

Over  in  the  central  portion  of  the  park  is 
what  a  great  many  visitors  to.San  Diego  this 
winter  call  the  most  interesting  sight  in  the 
United  Stales,  the  flower  farm  and  nursery. 

This  farm  Is  the  result  of  months  and 
years  of  planning  ami  work.  It  was  started 
over  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  propagat- 
ing the  plants  that  will  be  nee<led  in  vast 
quantities  to  decorate  the  buildings  of  the 
San  Diego  I'xposition  and  to  ornament  the 
1 .400  acre  park  in  which  it  is  located. 
Millions  of  plants  are  being  grown  here. 

Plans  have  t>een  changed  so  that  the 
Panama-California  Exposition  will  be  fin- 
ished January  i,  1914,  as  far  as  architectural 
work  is  c<)ncemcd.  The  buildings  will  then 
be  turned  over  to  the  landscape  artists  and 
nurserymen  for  ornamentation.  They  will 
have  a  whole  year  in  which  to  make  them 
more  beautiful;  in  which  to  cover  them  with 
a  wealth  of  [lowers  and  vines  that  will  make 
them  look  years  old.  The  white  walls  with 
their  covering  of  green  tracery  will  form  one 
of  ihe  most  beautiful  pictures  ever  st 
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i«lli:i1  Ih-f  •.'ii'il' 
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[    liiin.aii    ■.)tii|«lhy.      Il    iiMiriM's 

<.nlvnli<iii. 

TIk-  irlriiof  liirtihK  h><»' a  UiikI  <>(  oiiti.  Ik  on 
ttK-  |iiililii  lii|;li«a)^  «"i»  ri'il  at  I'lrsl  faviiriMy  n- 
irivni.  rvi-ii  liy  iIhm'  win)  luxl  xtal.r'l  tlii'ir  (;iilli  in 
fliivFriuiT    Wi-sl'i    jiri'j'ii  irtixni     iiiriliiKls,     Tlii' 
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The  lirsl  a[ip:i<.iiiii>.i  for  ■'huiwjf  men"  lamo  from 
MedfoM,  JafkMin  cnunly.  in  ibie  uxtreme  soulhem 
ca'l  of  the  stale.  Medforrl.  a  hustling,  bustling  city, 
iimi'l  the  fruitful  OTLhards  an<l  fine  countn-  bames 
of  Ko^uc  river  valley,  an'l  whi<.h  claims  mote  aulo- 
riHiliilcs  and  lyiKwriUTs.  [Ki|iub(ion  lon&iilcred, 
than  any  cither  plai.e  in  tlic  wiirlil,  is  distiiKlly  a 
Kixfl-rriails  town.  Mertford  is  one  of  the  two 
KaU-wat-s  to  Crater  Lake  Naliiinal  Park,  that 
won<lerlan<l  of  );IIlterin^  peak^.  lava  cnt^p;.  waterfalls, 
|joun'11e>s  foHMs  an<l  .  r^Mal  lakes  on  the  backbone 
iif  Ihc  Cavailcs.  A  inoumain  mail  leads  up  Rof;iie 
river  to  CraliT  lake  (mm  Mnlforil.  a  distance  of 
Ritjhly-rive  miles.  Over  this  road  motor  cars  can 
[lass  for  a  short  lime  in  midsummer,  but  il  is  hermc 
wf.rk,  and  the  mWnr-iar  owners  of  Mcdtoni,  mai^ 
hundreil  in  numlicr,  hai-c  lonj;  worked  for  a  t>oule- 
varil  k'luJing  Inim  the  valley  to  the  rim  of  the  ancient 
ralilron,  over  which  automobiles  can  tra\i:[  swiftly 
and  Hafely  thn>ugh  praclically  Ihc  entire  year,  in- 
sleiul  of  only  a  few  short  weeks. 

This  waslooicreat  a  task,  ewn  for  the  unrcmitling 
tHKnii-rs  of  Medfonl.  They  soukM  the  helii  of  the 
I  iciviTnnU'ilt,  and  iben  the  aid  of  the  stale;  and 
failing  in  these,  finally  liuikleil  rioiin  to  the  bif{  job 
Ibenisi'lvts.     Just  for  a  start,  a  fund  of  Sj5,o< 


led  c- 


It    V 


5  he- 


lial  a  l>iK  jiotiion  of  the  l<alan<'e  could  be 
by  IxmilinK  the  lounty;  auii  ihouxh  the 
ion    was    favorably    voted    u(ii)n.    il    was 


,mllirr.«.ls.  and  made  il 

ie  miessary  [in-iNir.ilions, 

So   1 

he  liiu levari!  eiuhu^ists  iH^arlily  aLXCpted 

..HtkHmvelhrniforlheii 

iskiiiK.      Il  was  sliiiulaled 

lor  W.sfs  oiler  of  'honor  men."     Bv  plniing 

lluu   II  i'alll|>  liiiisl    lie  esl 

labli-biMl  on  or  lUMr  llu- 

a  rn'W 

i.f  half  a  huiidn-d  men  on  the  mminiaiu  hi«h- 

!«Mli„.,ofr..a.llol«-..„iMi 

uiled     a.aniiMoiisislinK 

iid  l.ivi.in»!  llu'in  llH'rt-  winter  and  summer,  the 

onKK.idll.K.il<ii1-;fo,  .I.T 

iKiulev, 

ani      must      eivnlu.illv      lake      form.      Thus 

,,.ik   trill,   an.l    Maiksiiiii 

)i  slio|>.     Tbe  .iniiilv  or 

■■Hon.. 

r  Camp  NumU-r   One-    was  established  in 

lii.>,ii..i,  the  «oik  woul.1 

Ki^ie 

river  .-arti.n.  aU.ul  lui.lway  hetw.^.u  Medford 

li,'  done  niii-1    iv.eiw  llu' 
(inil  |<,tv  llu-ii  Mili.Mil  fail 

I'sl  of  iraiisimilaliiin 

and  fi 
kiwvd 

raler  lake,      tltber  -honor  <aiii|~'  have  fol- 
in   various  iiarls  of  tin'   stale,   but    the  first 

1..  llH-  .«m|..     .\l-..  il   in 

list  Mi|.|.lv  tlH>  men  wilh 

aiti\T 

work   under  dn-^ons   -boiior  svsteni"   »■.^s 

..1   atle,..iaiur,   pU-tily  .rf 

Jour  <i 

111  \W  CVliter  l.ake  Bouk-vard.     This  Mule- 

wluilTHoi'nr  [imrI,  and   t>a 

V   a   wi^!.'  .rf  twenty-fiw 

vard,  1 

.y  the  wav.  will  1«  a  diverging  line  from  ilie 

iiinls  u  tiny  \Krt  mini. 

main  1 

i'aiific  Coast  HiKhway,  whieb,  as  iirojused, 
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will  extend  from  the  Cily  of  Mexico  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  Much  of  this  highway  has  already  been  con- 
sttucled  in  California  and  Washington,  and  short 
sections  in  Oregon.  The  boulevard  from  Medfotd 
will  connect  with  the  system  of  highways  the  Ciovem- 
menl  has  dedrled  to  build  in  Crater  Lake  National 
Park.  Congress  has  apptojiriated  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  a  complete  survey  of  park  drives  and 
boulevanis,  the  principal  one  of  which  will  entirely 
circle  the  lake,  a  length  of  thirty-five  miles.  In  ail 
the  world  there  will  Ik  no  motor  road  lo  compare 
with  this.  It  will  hang  to  sheer  precipices,  lifleen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  feel  aliove  the  surface 
of  the  lake;  it  will  climb  such  prominences  as  Mount 
Scotl.  Round  Top,  Castle  Crag,  Saddle  Mountain, 
and  I.lao  Rock,  reaching  altitudes  of  6,500  lo  8,500 
feet.  From  these  altitudes  the  motorist  can  look 
out  over  a  wonderland  of  purple  ranges,  peaks  of 
everlasting  snows,  limit- 
less forests  and  deserts  of 


any  are  10  be  made,  and  report  in  turn  li 
governor.  L'nder  the  "honor  system"  there 
"bull  pen"  in  which  to  keep  the  crew  secur 
fence  is  built  round  the  camp,  no  guards  ar< 
ployed,  no  vigil  kept.  Once  more  the  mer 
lile  while  Ihey  work,  and  put  their  hearts  into 


1  the  reading  tent  where  maga- 
e  kept.  To  atlord  them  amuse- 
men  of  Med  ford  supplied  a  tine 


Hcci 


c  the 


tall  spin:  of  Jeffci 
the  Cascades  far  to  the 
north,  and  the  white  hood 
of  old  Shasta  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Sierras  far  to  the 

To  do  their  share  in 
making  this  splendid  sys- 
tem of  boulevards  and 
highways  a  reality,  the 
"honor  men"  threw  off 
the  striped  garb  of  the 
convict,  donned  civilian's 
clothes  and  look  the  re- 
quired oath  of  allegiance, 
each  man  solemnly 
promising  not  to  attempt 
escape  from  the  road 
camp,  not  lo  allow  any 
of  his  companions  to 
escape,  nor  to  suggest 
plans  of  escape.     Each 

agreed  to  be  diligent  as  "'™*  """"  "'"  """ 

road-buildets,  and  faithful  to  Ihe  trust  imposed. 
They  left  the  penitentiary  and  traveled  over  two 
hundred  miles  on  the  train,  without  guards,  un- 
shackled,  and  as  free  as  the  men  with  whom  they 
talked  and  mingled.  They  were  no  bnger  known 
as  convicts;  Ihey  were  "honor  men."  and  so  treated 
and  respected.  Shortly,  the  hang-dog  look  left  their 
faces,  the  okl  lurking  suspicion  Hcd  from  their 
hearts,  and  they  began  lo  realize  Ihal  the  world  was 
not  altogether  again.1l  them. 

Arriving  at  Ihe  camp,  each  man  was  assigned 
quarters  and  informed  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
thai  would  govern  his  conduct  as  a  workman. 
Iloctor  ].  F.  Reddy.  a  several-term  mayor  and  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Medford,  accejitecl  the  honorary 
position  of  local  superintendent  of  the  camp.  He 
has  merely  to  visit  the  camp  now  and  then,  receive 
icporti  from  the  engineer  under  whose  direction 
the  mrk  b  dooe,  bear  complaints  from  the  men.  if 


task.     When  the  d 

zincs  and  [laiiCTS  a: 
ment,  the  good  wo 
talking  machine  anil  records. 

The  isolation  of  the  camp,  remowil  as  it  is  from 
the  main  setllements,  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
entire  crew  to  escajie  into  the  wildernes,s  and  (ling 
long   mountain    distances   bchinil    I  hem    before   a 
sheriff's  posse  could  be  put  on  their  trail.     But  they 
have  no  such  desire.     It  is  true  that  three  men  did 
attempt  to  escape  shortly  after  the  camp  was  estab- 
lished.    They  were  cap- 
tured before  iheyreached 
the     railroad.      Because 
threeof  their  number  had 
violated  the  Oath,  endan- 
gering  the    liberty    and 
good    treatment    of   the 
camp   as   a   whole,    the 
entire  crew  was  incensed. 
The  "honor  men"  were 
the      first     lo      become 
alarmed;  and  Ihey  made 
possible   ihe   early   cap- 
ture of  the  fugitives  by 
telephoning  to  the  sheriff. 
The  places  of  the  three 
uickly  filled. 


The 


ci(iz> 


Dr.  J.  F.  Rpdrjy.  local  Buiwrlntandont  of  Honor 

Camci  Number  One.  recruited  br  Goveniar 

Weal  from  the  Slate  Prinon  ol  Oro«on 

for   the 


andparticularly  the  good- 
roads  enthusiast,  is  not 
alone  interested  in  the 
reform  feature  of  the 
"honor  system."  He 
wants  lo  know  if  it 
pays— if  more  and  better 
roads  can  be  built  in 
;ipenditure,    than 


by  other  methods.  The  camp  records,  and  the 
figures  of  the  engineers  under  whose  direction  the 
work  is  done,  greatly  favor  this  system.  At  an 
average  cost  of  one  dollar  a  day  per  man,  work  is 
done  upon  the  highways  equal  lo  thai  rendered  tiy 
any  selected  crew  of  free  men  that  must  be  paid  two 
and  one- ha  If  dollars  wage.  Thiscostof  one  dollar  per 
day  includes  everything  needed  to  establish  a  road 
camp  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months.  The 
food,  bought  in  quantity,  costs  thirty  cents  a  day 
per  man;  Ihe  wages  twenty-five  cents  a  day  pet  man; 
and  Ihe  remainder  of  Ihe  dollar  covers  the  cost  of 
clothing,  bedding  and  general  camp  expense. 

Nor  does  this  system  compete  with  fiee  labor, 
since  the  work  is  done  at  Ihe  expense  of  the  stale, 
and  upon  public  highways.  Convict  labor  does 
compete  with  tree  labor,  and  interfere  with  trade, 
when  "sold"  lo  private  corporations  for  operating 
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jute  milU,  sto^'c  foundries,  or  I'ehicke  fartories.  In 
Oregon,  such  n-ork  is  no  longer  tolerated;  al  least, 
the  selling  of  convict  labor  to  corporations  has  ceased 
since  Goi'etnor  West  became  the  slate's  chief 
executive.  The  existing  policy  is  lo  use  the  labor 
of  Ihe  state's  prisoners  for  the  public  good. 

There  is  no  law  in  Oregon  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  conWcts  on  the  stale  hishnays.     Bui  the 
governor  of  Oregon,   like  the  governor  of  nearly 
all  Ihe  states  in  the  Union,  has  al>solule  control  of 
the^  state's  prisoners.    He  can  do  with  thcni  as  he 
pleases.      Governor 
West   is  attempting 
to  exercise  this  e;i-  ' 
treme   authority  to 
the   redemption    of 
the    criminals    anri 
the  improvcmcnl  of 
the    stale.      He    is 
both  a  reformer  and 


Patriotism  ^^^  SALE-To  the  highert 

and  the  pe>ide«ce.     Hassen,«dils«iun- 

Junk-Pile  try  faithfully  for  the  past  loo 

By  j-ears,  but  has  outlived  it 


'  fulne 


1   go 


>   the 


What  is  being 
done  in  Oicgon  can 
ix  done  in  cveri' 
state.     Human   na- 

criminals,  is  ever;-- 

As  summed  up  by 
Governor  West,  (he 
"honor  system"  re- 
deems the  men, 
their  pa.ssion  for 
crime  is  subdued, 
and  liie  belter  part 
of  (hemseives  de- 
velops and  grows. 
They  learn  the  les- 
son of  thrift  anil 
industry.  Working 
in  the  open  iiir, 
sleeping  in  clean 
beds,  eating  whole- 
some food,  makes 
real  men  of  ihem 
physically.  Their 
hours  of  labor  are 
regular,  and  follow- 

mg  Ihne.  ihoy  form  ,^  ^^  ^^^  _^,|  ^^^^  ,^, 

the  habit  of  makinii  bulliiers  I'uuld  cosily  tee: 

every  day  a,  working 

day.  Last  of  all,  Ihe  county,  or  the  motor  asso- 
cialion  employing  ihcm,  sa^-es  money  liy  having 
good  roads  liuilt  at  nominal  i-ost— saves  at  least  one 
and  one-half  dollars  per  ilay  on  each  man  so  em- 
plo>-cd. 

Governor  West  sincerely  believes,  and  many 
others  are  being  led  to  t)clie\-e,  that  the  "honor 
system"  is  a  big  step  forn'atd  in  prison  reform.  Both 
in  theory  and  in  practice  it  is  calculated  lo  redeem 
the  criminal  and  to  proi'e  a  source  of  economy  lo 
[he  stale;  to  give  the  unfortunate  a  chance  and  lo 
nulce  him,  at  the  same  lime,  of  public  service. 


discard.     Will  make  good  junk. 

Characterized  by  a  progressive  .\'a\y  Department 

a.s  a  piece  of  worthkss  junk,  whose  room  is  more 

valuable  than  the   memories  of  a  glorious  career 

now  drawing  l<i  an  inijlorious  close,  the  historic  old 

frigate  Independenee 

against  the  quay 
wallal  Mare  Island, 
wailing  for  the  final 
word  from  Washing- 
ton which  shall  be 
the  signal  for  the 
flag,  flying  in  tri- 
umph for  a  cenluiy, 
lo  be  hauled  dotrn; 
and  which  means 
that  the  grizzled  old 

junk    pile.     March 


,1's 


I  the 


dale  for  the  olhcial 
passing  of  the  /n- 
deptndence,  as  the 
Navy  I>epariment 
provides  for  the 
ship     being    placed 


;   that 


ft  is  indeed  unfor- 


thc  s 


i  well 


o  fjeople  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  that 
we  ha\-e  no  hard  to 
\xvt  another  "Old 
Ironsides",  tlie  fire 
^  of     whose     appeal 


lie 


nthe 


of  Ihc  Indeptn- 
dence,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  another  wtcran  lighter  when  sacred 
tradidons  were  forgotten,  and  the  olil  Coastilulion 
was  condenineii.  Rich  as  wav  tlie  Caiisliliilion  in 
historic  lore,  it  was  not  more  so  than  llii'"olilguardo" 
at  Mare  Island,  as  tlie  Indrpendfatc  is  affeiiion- 
alcly  called  by  the  officers  and  men. 

The  keel  o'f  the  Independence  was  laid  down  at 
Boston  early  in  iSii,  if  being  the  intention  of  the 
Navy  Dcpanment  lo  have  [he  ship  ready  for  service 
in  the  war  with  England  in  (hai  year.  Unfortunate 
delays  occuried,  and  the  ship  was  not  launrhetl  until 
the  fall  of  1814,  when,  as  the  flagship  of  Commodore 
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Bainbridge,  the  Indeptttdence  made  her  maiden  irip, 
and  later  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  settlement  of 
the  trouble  with  Algiers.  In  l8j6,  still  the  pride  of 
the  navy,  the  frifptic  was  cut  down  from  three  derks 
to  two,  and  the  numlier  ot  guns  reduced  from  74  to 
54.  As  Kivm  as  these  rc]iairs  wecv  completed,  the 
sliip  agait]  sailed  for  Kumjir,  us  the  Hiijjship  of 
Commodore  Niuholson.  Kven  at  thLi  date  the 
frigate  was  regarded  as  the  best  ship  in  the  navy, 
iinil  was  alile  to  make  ten  knots  an  hour  in  the  wind, 
which  was  ron-udcred  \'ery  good  at  that  time- 
In  1846  the  Iiidrprndeiue,  with  Commodore 
Schullirick  in  command,  maile  the  first  trip  to  the 
Parific  via  Ca[H'  Horn,  and  for  the  fallowing  Ihrce 
years  was  engaged  in  minor  details  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  During  ihLs  time  the  frigate  saw 
scr\'i(C  in  the  Mexican  war  anil  had  an  important 
part  in  the  capture  of  Ouaymas.     Reluming  to  the 


the  navy  today  is  summed  up  in  the  matter  of  dU- 
placemenl,  strength  of  armor,  caliber  of  guns, 
speed  tests  and  modern  e<)uipmenl,  and  in  these  rc- 
i|uiremcntt  the  old  Indrpendence  falls  short,  lamen- 
tably. In  other  days  it  was  said  the  old  frigate  H'a.i 
of  ,1,270  tons,  and  with  an  even  hreak  in  weather 
<:ould  average  140  knots  l)er  24  hours  for  40  iluys, 
but  now  our  super  <lrcad noughts  can  easily  <k>  4S0 
knots  in  the  same  24  hours. 

I-"rom  the  standpoint  of  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Iitdfpendeaa  contains  a  fortune  in  brass  furnish- 
ings, and  is  valuable  only  for  that  reason.  In  the 
daj's  when  the  ship  was  constructed,  cop[icr  was  a 
comparatively  cheap  metal,  and  every  lioll,  riwt  and 
roii  was  made  of  copper.  Other  reasons  are  ii<i- 
vanced  by  the  unsentimental  DciKirtment  as  to  why 
the  Independencf  must  go.  "The  ship  is  a  breed- 
ing place  for  disease  germs  of  all  kinds"  they  say. 


Atlantic  in  1S50,  the  ship  was  again  made  flagship 
of  the  European  squadron;  four  years  later  was 
reCtted  at  New  York  and  sent  round  to  the  Pacific 
to  act  as  guard-ship  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 
At  that  time  the  alalion  was  at  the  foot  of  Third 
street.  In  i)4;S  the  Independenct  sailed  up  to  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  remaining  there  ever  since 
in  the  capacity  of  receiving  ship. 


igi4ll  will  have 
pendeuce  touched  the 
the  i-entury  that  has' 
hare  lloatcil  proudly  fi 
every  sea.     I'p 
the  Golden  (Jai 
American 


.846. 


years  ^nce  the  Inde- 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
■d,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
head  in  almost 
the  shi]i  sailed  through 
the  pride  of  the 
dis[  latched 


n  Its 


European  trijis  when  the  young  Republic  wished  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  older  and  more  estab- 
lished powers.  Never  once  did  the  old  .ship  fail  to 
make  good;  but  ail  that  was  in  the  dim  and  clistanl 
paat,  Mid  H  of  no  intrinsic  value  to  a  prattital  Navy 
Department,  necessarily  lacking  in  that  human 
quiiKty  known  as  "scniimcnl."    The  enjciency  of 


"We  can't  clear  them  out.  In  our  navy  of  today  we 
must  look  out  for  health  and  sanitation  above  every- 
thing else." 

Certain  influential  business  men  of  San  Francisco, 
prominent  in  Native  Son  circles,  have  conceived  tlie 
idea  that  the  Independatce  would  make  one  of  the 
beat  possible  attractions  at  the  Exposition  in  igis, 
and  these  men  are  making  overtures  to  buy  the  relic 
from  the  (Jovemment. 

San  Francisco  invites  the  worlil  in  1915,  and  what 
ship  U  more  closely  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  San  Francisco  bay  than  this,  which  carried  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  1846? 
Truly  can  it  lie  called  the  "Naval  Argonaut,"  coming 
as  it  did  when  California's  yellow  metal  lured  ad- 
renturous  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
were  the  hardy  race  that  built  the  California  repubUc 
on  the  shores  of  the  broad  Pacific,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  this  Argonaut  of  the  seas  be  given  a  post  of 
honor  at  California's  Exposition,  when  the  sons  of 
the  Argonauts  entertain  the  world.  Eastern  visitors 
will  see  modem  dreadnoughts  tiding  at  anchor  in 
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"man  o' iviir"  row.  anil  ibf /'K/^/mn/i-nrcwiin*  i)f  mwU-rn   /'r/jv.irr-.   ilu-  .\Iirlii:.in^  ami  the  .V«k' 

inlcrfslasani-x;imlil:.'i/<>ur  n,ivy;i[  iln-cxm-uifs.>f  Ynri,    U-    in    ;i(nnjirr    .  i-mur>  i-     Vi'l    l1u-sc    sujur 

11  wonikTful  iTiilun-.  'In'uiiniiUijhts  ><i-l  llic  li<»iTninfnl  87.000,000  jitwi 

U  is  «*orthy  uf  nirt>'  lli.il  tlii-c  is  llic  oldest  ix-m<.I  iiiotc,  for  tlu-  few  yi-iirs  ttuit  llity  are  svi[nvmf  on  the 

in  lilt  iia\7  l'«lay  slamling  on  its  iiri^iiial  tiinlwt^.  '^^•a^.     Thi'  I mle priiikarr  i-i.iur  i^i^l  n-liiof  thoilaj's 

anil  these  ^tu^Ilr  taUs  are  as  eoixl  as  when  they  left  when  llicAmi^riinnnavy  «':i->l>iirii.  jsiiiliiif!t,iii|iliuiU 

Ihr  sho|)s  of  ihe  hrinrsi  ^'ankec  Rhi|iliuil(|pr  a  ren-  of  «-otnl  that  usi-rl  sails  fur  [■ni[iulsion.insli':ulofciur 

tun-  aRo.     Thni  Ihi-y  will  W  sis  jpxnl  oiu-  hun'Inil  mmirrn  highly  i-liiiii-iit  ^lion  liivii  '■inm  jiots  filled 

*Tar<  from  ni)w  is  tin-  ili'i  laralinn  of  olllifrs  in  a  with    wliei'ls."     Il    i-    iihvavs    lin]in-ssi\-c,    alwavR 

i..siti<.n  li.  know.      WhM  w-<mM  .me  of  our  inoclorn  (rape,  wlion  :i  mi.t:iii  l'i;;Iii._r.  „ni:n.ii,-  .ir  inanimate. 

.ln-a.lnou({hi.s  !,.■  in  that  sj.an'  of  linirr     Take  our  ffx%  .loivn,  1ml  this  is  m.m'  ih;in  a  Irai.Tily.      It  is 

old  Oregon,  and  wo  of  liii-  I'aiilir  Coiist  lou-  lliai  sacrik'^f  U>  ilra^  donn  ,1   ilai;  unckr  wliiih  hi'iiX's 

slttlinj;  iTafl  t.ir  tlif  |;liir)-  il  has  htouahl  lo  us;  at  thi;  from  revololi.inan.-  limo  li>  lh<-  jirisinl  li;nv  fought 

its  priini-,  «(■  callirl  ji  "ilif  liul|iU)|!  of  the  navy,"  aj;*' ivhpn  wf  mv  ihisolrl  friHaU' lowrii  nui  for  puhlir 

but  now  afiiT  si^ici'n  vcars  it  is  alniosl  a  wonliless  auilion.  wlwn'  «ntdv  iiiuk  i1i;iIit-  will  i)i<l  aKainst 

hulk,   nolwiih-Lindine  tin-  million-Hollar  imjimiv-  raih  oih.-r  for  tin-  i:iluiilili-  .ot.i»-r  ^it  so  inudi  jicr 

nu-ms  r„..i].l.l.-l  only    l.i^l    fall,      Whm-   will    ihi'  i^iund. 
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The  Mischief-      J}j  ^'"^  »*1*  «ayest.  happiest, 

kindest  people  that  ever  lived. 

Makers  The    old    residenters  were   as 

of  Lake  much  the  cause  of  this  as  were 

j5y  the  younger  men.  In  their  isola- 

Harold  James       tion  during  the  first  winters  of 

pioneer  days,  it  was  the  existence  of  neighbors  that 

brightened  frontier  life.    The  comfortable  log  cabins 

with    their    cheerful    fires   were     crowded    every 

evening  with  a  merry  throng. 

Recent  years  have  brought  the  summer  tourists 
in  great  numbers  to  enjoy  the  climate  and  the  boat- 
ing and  fishing  of  this  favored  region,  and  have 
turned  that  part  of  the  year  into  a  picnic  season. 
Winter  or  summer,  the  Lakers  were  ready  for  any 
mad  prank.  That  is  why  the  whole  town  seemed  to 
conspire  against  the  comfort  of  Theophilus  Jones. 

It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  West,  and  his  imagina- 
tion had  been  fired  by  reading  cowboy  stories. 
Cowboys,  by  the  way,  at  least  the  supposedly  typical 
article,  were  never  known  within  several  hundred 
miles  of  Lake.  So,  when  Jones  entered  the  hotel  and, 
as  he  was  registering,  asked  if  there  were  cowboys 
in  the  vicinity,  the  clerk  began  to  tell  him,  but  was 
interrupted  by  a  man  standing  by,  who  with  a  wink 
to  the  clerk  said: 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  is  this  your  first  trip  from  the 
East?" 

*Tt  is.  I  have  come  because  I  am  studying  the 
different  classes  of  our  American  people.  I  am 
interested  in  even  the  inferior  classes,  and  those  who 
have  not  had  all  the  advantages  of  our  eastern 
civilization.  I  take  it  from  your  appearance  and 
speech  that  you  also  are  from  the  East." 

"I  came  from  the  East  and  think  I  must  get  back 
again  as  soon  as  I  can,  on  account  of  these  cowboys. 
Would  you  mind  conversing  in  a  less  public  place? 
You  see,  the  cowboys  might  get  wind  of  it,  and  they 
might  kill  me.  They  have  a  camp  near  by,  from 
which  they  frequently  ride  in  and  terrorize  the 
town." 

"But  why  don't  you  do  something,  drive  them  out 
or  make  them  keep  the  peace?" 

"Ah,  Mr.  Jones  (I  see  your  name  on  the  register), 
that  is  the  question.  But  let  us  say  no  more.  They 
sometimes  have  their  spies  in  this  room  and  we 
cannot  be  too  careful." 

This  was  enough  to  start  the  mischief.  "The 
boys"  found  Pete  Brown,  long  and  gaunt  and  ready 
for  adventure.  By  search  among  the  possessions  of 
several  neighbors  and  himself  he  collected  a  Mexican 
saddle,  a  pair  of  chaps,  spurs,  a  sombrero,  a  revolver 
with  blank  cartridges,  and  a  plow  horse.  The 
sheriff  and  marshall  satisfied  themselves  that  nothing 
but  goodnatured  fun  was  going  on  and  became 
conveniently  inconvenient  to  find. 

Down  the  street  came  the  poor  old  horse  in  awk- 
ward leaps,  while  his  rider  wildly  fired  at  every  one 
he  saw,  stopped  at  the  hotel  (which  was  owned  by 
his  brother-in-law),  sat  in  the  ofi&oe  as  close  to 
Theophilus  Jones  as  he  oouldy  apparently  fell  into  a 
drunken  dose,  and  luxched  over  upon  hb  neighbor. 


Jones  started  up  with  a  snort  of  disgust,  whereupon 
Pete  began  to  shoot  at  Jones'  feet. 

Several  men  had  come  in  to  see  the  fun.  Pretend- 
ing to  be  frightened,  they  tried  to  hide  behind  their 
chairs  or  the  stove.  Pete  Brown,  firing  his  harmless 
cartridges  recklessly,  drove  every  one  from  the  room, 
through  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  into  the  street, 
and  hack  into  the  office.  MacNair,  an  old  bachelor, 
as  full  of  fun  as  the  others,  fell  to  the  floor,  groaning, 
and  was  carried  upstairs. 

For  a  moment  they  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
sight  of  their  pursuer,  and  began  talking  about  Mac- 
Nair, how  he  was  mortally  wounded,  how  his  widow 
and  six  children  were  now  destitute,  and  how  he  had 
lost  all  that  he  had  when  the  cowboys  burned  his 
house  in  revenge  for  something  in  which  he  had 
opposed  them.     Jones  said: 

"Gentlemen,  listen  to  me.  We  must  do  something 
for  that  poor  fellow.  Here  goes  a  five-dollar  bill 
into  my  hat.      How  much  will  you  give?" 

Just  then  Pete  Brown  sprang  out  upon  them  with 
a  whoop,  and  scattered  them.  Jones  escaped  down 
an  alley. 

Turning  the  comer  he  saw  before  him  a  sign: 

WILLIAM  STRAWBOARD,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Within,  a  man  was  busily  writing.  Entering,  Jones 
asked: 

"Is  this  Mr.  Strawboard?" 

"It  is." 

"There  was  a  man  shot  by  a  cowboy  at  the  hotel." 

"Was  there?"  said  the  lawyer,  and  went  on  writ- 
ing. Jones  waited  quite  a  long  time  in  amazement, 
and  then  said: 

"Are  you  going  to  do  nothing  about  it?" 

"About  what?" 

"The  man  who  was  shot." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"Have  a  warrant  issued  for  his  arrest." 

"Did  you  see  him  shot?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  my  man,  you  are  just  the  man  we  want. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  eWdence  for  a  long  time, 
but  every  one  is  afraid  to  testify.  We  will  see  this 
thing  through  if  it  costs  our  lives.  We  won't  let 
them  hurt  you,  but  we  may  have  to  protect  you  in 
some  way,  by  keeping  you  in  jail  or  elsewhere, 
where  they  cannot  get  you.  Now,  if  you  can  Induce 
some  more  witnesses  to  testify,  and  come  back  in 
half  an  hour,  we  will  go  to  work  immediately." 

Theophilus  Jones  did  not  come  back.  He  was 
afraid  to  take  the  train  at  the  station,  for  fear  of 
being  shot  by  a  cowboy  or  "protected"  by  a  sheriff. 
He  hired  a  livery*  and  drove  ten  miles  to  another 
town.  On  l)oarding  the  train  he  hired  the  brakeman 
to  hide  him  in  an  empty  coal  box,  and  at  Renville, 
all  covered  .with  coal  dust,  went  to  a  lawyer's  office 
for  redress. 

His  story  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  advice  he 
got  was  to  increase  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  merry  town  of  Lake. 

He  tried  to  sell  goods  in  that  vicinity  but  was 
actually  laughed  out  of  Oregon. 
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Jack's  bcan-«lalk  has  a 


le  Kem  coni'Stalk.   ' 


n  lunsle  <s  the  rmull  of  lirigatlon 


to  turn  off  marketable  crops.  Th]s  is  a  manrl  as 
great  as  the  oil  fields  of  Kcm  county  or  Ihc  agricul- 
tural riches  of  her  valley  and  foothill  land,  and  of 
those  she  has  enoui^h  to  makr  a  fair-sized  state. 
But  as  for  this  rlcscn  ranch  country,  the  sheepman 
hit  it  off  when  he  said:  "Vep,  there's  been  a  new 
deal  and  the  okl  discard  's  been  shuHled  into  the 
pack.    Thtm  homesteaders  is  doin'  things," 

These  men,  working  at  a  new  game  in  a  nevr  place, 
arc  satisfied  n4lh  what  they  hai'e  ivon  so  far.  bul 
there  is  a  d:eam  among  them  of  some  day  having  a 
bigger  supply  of  water — all  the  desert  can  drink, 
co\'ering  a  strip  of  lerritory  big  enough  (o  carve  into 
a  dozen  counlics  by  itself.  They  look  to  the  Sierra 
to  supply  it — the  Owens  Lake  country,  where  the 
Los  Angeles  aqueduct,  which  pas.scs  almost  within 
sight  of  the  ranch  region,  gels  its  supply. 

This  opening  of  a  rich  new  farming  country  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains  Ihat  harbor  some  of 
the  richest  mines  of  California  is  a  fral  thai  Ki^■es 
promise  of  a  tog  future,  but  is  by  no  means  oul  of 
harmony  with  developments  in  other  parts  of  the 
county — in  the  chain  of  splendid  ^'alleys  about 
Tchachapi,  in  the  foothills  tielow,  and  the  plains 
below  them. 

Were  the  county  not  already  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  progressive  of  (he  entire  West,  it  would 
seem  that  a  period  of  regeneration  had  scl  in,  so 
general  is  activity,  Wilhin  a  year  or  two  a  trv- 
mendous  amount  of  virfpn  soil  has  been  put  in  the 
column  of  tilled  acreage.  Pumping  plants  have  been 
installed  by  the  hundreds.    Cities  and  towns  have 

uiishcd,  whole  streets  being  built  up  in  Bakers- 
d  and  entire  towns  in  the  oil  fields.    The  <ril 


output  has  increased  and  forests  of  derricks  have 
gone  up  over  previously  unlouchcd  areas.  All  over 
the  countj-  land  has  doubled  and  tven  trebled  in 
value  as  newcomers  hai-e  come  to  work  it, 

.And  ihis  is  because  wonderful  things  can  be  done, 
and  are  being  done,  in  a  county  which,  as  large  as 
New  Jersey  or  Massachusetts,  contains  ererything 
thai  is  lo  be  found  in  all  California. 

The  stories  of  some  of  the  ranchers— farmers  is 
the  better  term,  now  lhat  the  big  holdings  are  giving 
way  lo  small  acreages — hold  wilhin  them  the  secret 
of  the  community  progress. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  case  selected  at  random 
from  a  score  that  anyone  may  hear  of  in  a  rlay. 

Two  brothers  named  Corson  were  storekeepers 
in  the  Middle  West,  They  knew  nothing  of  tlw 
practical  side  of  farming  when,  in  lyoS.  they  left 
Iowa.  R.  A.  and  L.  Corson  lioughl  .;2o  acres  near 
Delano,  almost  at  the  northern  edge  of  Kern  iiDUntj. 
They  paid  Sjo  an  acre.  Two  thousand  dollars  they 
put  in  a  pumping  plant,  with  a  caiiatity  of  1,000 
gallons  a  minute.  This  costs  tliem  a;  ccntsan  hour 
to  run,  and  for  alfalfa  it  requires  four  hours  to  ilood 

Most  of  the  lanil,  for  which  Ihcy  jiaid  $,fo.  is  today 
valued  at  S200,  and  can  not  lie  liouglit,  I'lic  rest  of 
it,  eighty  acres,  which  is  umlcr  irrigation,  would 
bring  S300  if  put  on  the  market,    I'licre  is  a  tenfold 


the  imjiroi'emcnts, 
but  to  the  results  these  retired  storekeepers  get.  It 
costs  tbem  between  $6  and  S7  a  season  per  acre  for 
irrigation  of  alfalfa.  Seven  times  a  year  thejr  en*  l» 
and  the  yield  on  the  average  is  nearer  two  Uop 
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c  the  puinjnnt;  ptunts, 


The  (.limatc  of  Ki'in  mijjhl  have  lio 
orIct  for  the  rancher.  Tb;  rainfall  is  bul  six  or 
eight  inches,  but  thai  is  su|i]i1umi;Tilfcl  «-ilh  Iht  fircat 
Irriftatiiin  system,  '['he  ihief  value  of  the  iliinaie 
Is  iu  warmlb,  giving  u  king  gnm'ing  wason  and 
ri(  hneits  of  ito|i.  There  is  ^un  on  an  at'cragc  of  ,140 
(lays  a  year.  Nor  is  ihc  wealbcr  trx>  warm  for  the 
farmer  hinivlf — lx:tween  the  warmth  of  ihe  east  ami 
that  of  the  San  Jcutjuin,  there  is  a  (hfferemc  of  at 
Iraitl  ten  degrees  in  elTett  on  human  In-ings,  uith  liie 
tmlancc  in  faiiir  of  ihe  nest     The  dry  heat  uf  ilie 


mljering  hundreds.      vaTlty  does  not  fag  thiRSc  who  fcrl  it.    besides,  the 


great  ircmijh  dra 

north  or  nonhwcsl  le 
It  is  larficly  to  tf- 

results  olitained  in  K 
Htrf,  then,  is  four 

drgree  not  surj)as.-4Ci 

promise  of  Kern,  then 


nd  su'ei'phig  from  the 
c  th;it  the  wonderful 


Imperial,  the  Valley  of 

Cotton,  Cantaloupes 

and  Contentment 


WHEN  Ihe  Amerkan  continent  was  youn.;, 
the  Gulf  of  California  reached  in  far  Iwyoiil 
the  shore-line  of  lodiiy,  and  Imperial  valley  "as 
water.  Age  by  age  the  gulf  receded  and  the  floor 
of  ihe  valley  was  buill  up  by  the  sand  and  sill 
deposits  o(  rivers.  The  Colorado  bore  to  it  part  of 
its  levy  on  the  rock  formationa  where  it  ivas  larving 
the  flrand  Canon.  The  (lila,  strelching  across 
Arizona,  carrieil  sill.  How  fast  the  ground  rose  has 
not  been  determined  accurately  by  siience;  Ihc  rate 
of  rise  today  is  from  one-wxlecnlh  lo  half  an  inch 
yearly.  The  average  rise  has  possibly  lieen  a  fool  a 
century.  Boring  outfits,  sinking  lo  t.Soo  feet,  have 
tounrl  the  testimony  of  180,000  years  in  the  alternate 
layers  of  silt  and  sand;  what  vaster  records  lie  lielow 
is  conjecture. 

While  primitive  man  ran  wild  in  F.urope  and  the 
migrations  of  the  early  Arj'ans  were  a  matter  of 
yesterday,  Ihe  valley  lay  a  waste,  II  knew  no 
masler.  The  civilizalions  of  the  old  world  had  their 
birth,  grew,  became  rlecrepil  and  died.  A  new 
world  was  discovered  and  fostered  a  civilization  of 

Yet  year  after  year  Imperial  valley  kept  ils 
integrity:  rejected  or  unknown,  it  was  a  part  of  the 

Then  there  catne  a  man  with  eyes.  He  saw  that 
wild  growths  flourished.  The  soil,  the  phases  of 
whose  upbuilding  were  tallied  by  the  century,  he 
saw  was  of  almost  incomparable  wealth.  The 
gigantic  cycle  wat  completed:  again  water  was 
brought  to  Imperial  valley, 

Tlml  was  len  years  ago.  [t  was  in  1901  that  the 
valley,  a  principality,  became  a  part  in  fact  of  the 
empire  of  the  West. 

In  one  decade  the  valley  has  been  put  on  ibe  maps 
of  (he  world.  It  baa  been  given  a  county  govern- 
menl:  it  has  been  given  the  nucleus  of  the  popula- 
tion it  is  destined  lo  nurture;  towns  have  been  built; 
slram  and  electric  lines  have  been  put  down  lo  rixTt 
prosperity.  The  bleak  weeds  and  shtul»  of  the 
desert  have  been  rooted  from  the  heart  of  the 
2, 900,000" acres,  and  season  by  season  the  great  green 
patch  of  production  is  being  forced  nearer  the  county 
Umiti  that  run  S4  miles  east  and  wen  and  S'i  miles 
north  and  south.  And  up  and  down  and  across  (he 
land  have  been  dug  the  trenches  and  ditches  and 
check*  of  the  irrigator  thai  are  doing  for  this  new- 
found region  wh^l  the  Nile's  l)oo<ls  did  for  Egypt. 


y  Js  a  paradise  for  ihn  1 


n-plant 


Imperial  is  to  the  California  of  today  what  Ihe 
reclaimed  districts  10  the  north — now  at  the  fore- 
front in  production — were  10  the  California  of  the 
early  nineties.  Here  is  the  future  field  of  an  im- 
mense cotton  industry;  here  are  the  promises  of 
wealth  in  orange  groves  rivaling  or  surpassing  all 
others  in  the  premier  orange-growing  slate;  here  are 
a  score  of  other  proi'en  pallis  to  plenty  and  a 
thousand  possibilities  which  have  not  been  touched 
in  the  first  pressing  years. 

The  agricultural  tealure  of  paramouni  interest  in 
Imperial  today  is  cotton — this,  not  because  of  its 
novelly,  but  because  of  the  tremendous  possibilities 
latent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  Ihc  Wesi.  It 
is  watched  not  only  by  the  settlers,  the  business 
men  of  Ihe  coa.st  an<l  the  South's  planlers,  but  by  the 
I'niled  Slates  floiernmenl,  for  L'ncle  Sam  looks 
to  the  new  lield  to  make  possible  the  production  in 
America  of  Ihe  Egyptian  varieties  which  command 
fancy  prices.  At  the  government  experimenial 
farm  near  El  Centra,  the  county-seat,  more  than 
forty  varieties  arc  thriving  under  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  almost  paralleling  those  of  Egypt. 

This  is  the  result  of  but  Iwo  years'  work.  In  the 
eariier  ilays  lentalive  eiperimenia  weic  made,  but 
the  first  extensive  test  came  in  iQoq,  when  a  carload 
of  Texas  seed  was  planted  to  500  acres.  The  fol- 
loiving  year  the  cotton  acreage  jumped  to  16,000. 
(iins  are  on  hand  and  a  (150,000  seed  comprcM  is  a 
feature  of  El  Centra. 

With  a  climate  excelling  that  of  the  South,  the 
eotton-grower  of  Imperial  hai  further  assurance  in  a 
natural  bulwark  against  the  boll  n-eevi!  in  the 
insect-killing  desert  about  the  lertile  field.  Close 
inspection  of  importations  is  an  adjunct. 
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Knowkdge  of  irrigation  puti  the  northern  letller 
on  even  terms  »-ilh  the  man  who  kmows  cotton- 
raising  only  under  non-itrigalion  conditions,  bu(  the 
vast  increase  in  acreage  is  (he  answer  to  possible 
doubts  of  success.  With  less  expense  for  cultivation, 
1,500  pounds  of  seed  cotton  in  Imperial  htinf  from 
Si  to  Sr.15  a  hundred  pounds,  against  75  cents  in  ihe 
South;  the  linl,  14  cents  a  pound,  or  $70  a  lale,  and 
Ihe  seeds  from  a  bale  about  $7.50. 

Alfalfa  lias  been  a  leading  choice  from  the  first. 
Small  wonder,  for  not  a  few  fields  have  yielded 
twelve  cuttings  a  year,  ami  the  awragc  is  from  sin  to 
eight,  with  a  total  of  from  tive  to  eight  tons  of  hay 
to  tlie  acre.  A  by-product  of  alfalfa  is  honey.  The 
more  than  7,000  stands  in  the  valley  have  never  given 
a  lower  average  than  S5,  with  an  iniliviilual  maxi- 
mum of  $11.  The  custom  of  fattening  cattle  or  hogi 
on  alfalfa  half  the  year,  cutting  the  remaining  crops, 
has  gained  favor  and  points  to  great  possibilities. 
The  ranges  of  .'Vrizona  and  New  Mexico  are  close  at 
hand  to  supply  the  animals. 

The  cantaloupes  of  Imperial  within  a  few  years 
v.-[||  hold  pie-eminence  in  the  world  markets  for  fine 
fruits:  they  have  gained  fame  already — last  year 
l,6oo  carloads  went  out  at  an  aitrage  price  of  (1.70 
a  crate,  f.  o.  b.  The  sandier  soils  of  the  valley  are 
largely  given  over  to  this  product. 

Of  the  soil's  (erlilily  and  \-ersalility,  there  is 
evidence  amazing;  even  10  those  who  know  what  ran 
be  done  in  California.  With  the  grain  growers 
barley  is  the  popular  crop:  it  yields  from  thirty  to 
eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Planted  in  the  autumn, 
after  another  crop,  it  can  be  pastured  until  Feb- 
ruary. It  is  cut  in  April  for  hay  and  in  May  for  the 
grain,   and  can   be   followed   with   either  com  or 

Thus  far,  corn  has  been  grown  almost  if  not 
quite  exclusively  as  a  foltow-crop  lo  barley  or 
cantaloupes. 


Imperial  will  gi\'e  to  America  plants  usually  re- 
garded as  eioiic — experiments  in  sugar-cane  have 
been  successful,  pomegranates  are  a  proven  quan- 
tity and  the  dales  are  the  peer  of  Algeria's,  The 
citrus  fruits,  of  wiiich  70,000  trees  are  already  out, 
will  undoubtedly  become  of  more  importance, 
though  already  far  from  negligible.  Oranges  in  the 
valley  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  l.'nile<l  States,  and  lemons  and  grapefruit  do  as 

But  to  tell  of  the  possibilities  is  merely  10  catalogue 
the  products  of  California,  pitching  the  description 
in  the  supcrlati\'e  key.  Sugar-beets,  asparagus, 
onions,  ]»naloes,  <al)liagc,  garden  products,  fruits, 
figs,  grapes,  lierrii-s,  eucalyptus — these  have  won 
places  as  j>arts  of  the  output  of  Imperial.  Stock- 
raising,  poultry- raising,  dairying,  are  as  yet  hut 
indications  of  great  things  10  come. 

What  the  valley  can  do  has  not  been  shown:  those 
on  the  ground  doubt  if  there  I*  a  limit.  Ten  yeara 
has  resulted  in  a  splcn<li<l  foundation,  but  a  decade's 
work  is  no  more  than  that. 

And  this  work  has  licen  clone  by  poor  men.  The 
settlers  have  had  little  money  10  risk  in  experiments. 
Kalhcr  than  wager  with  an  umriecl  nature,  ihey  have 
played  safe,  but  they  have  won.  They  have  made  a 
community  of  solid  town-i  and,  though  much  land 
still  waits  for  water,  a  great  l)ell  of  ranches.  Out  of 
a  desert  they  ha\-e  made  a  debt. free  county  holding 
projieriy  worth  Si  1.000,000 — nearly  every  cent 
created  within  its  limits.  I^nd  that  was  barren  is 
worth  today  from  850  to  Sioo  an  acre.  In  ten  years 
a  previously  untested  region  has  received  and  held 

Imperial  is  the  youngest  of  California's  fifty-eight 
counties,  but  it  has  taken  its  place  with  the  best  of 
ihem,  though  giving  only  the  token  of  its  great 
promise.    Fulfilment   of  its  best   hiII   make   it  an 
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Deming  and  the  Mimbres  Valley 


WKLL  down  loward  (he  soulhw-esl  comer  of 
New  Mexico  there  is  a  ratify  known  as  the 
Black  mountains.  From  one  flank  of  these  hills 
runs  a  branth  of  the  (iila  nvcT,  reaching  westward 
across  Arizona  to  merge  with  Ihe  Colorado.  Prom 
the  other  slope  f^s  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
Mreams  of  the  wonderful  Southwest — llic  Mimbres. 
For  forty  miles  or  so  (o  the  southeast  it  keeps  above- 
ground.  Then,  save  in  the  floo<l  season,  it  drops 
beneath  Ihe  surface  to  conlinuc  its  course  lhrouf;h 
the  valley  that  Ixrars  its  name,  making  a  vast  oa«s. 
.\  goi-crnmcnt  eipert  has  declared  this  water-supply 
perpetual. 

The  valley  ilself,  with  one  of  the  richest  soils  that 
was  ever  Irrigated,  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  mesa 
or  talilc-lan<l,  its  floor  having  been  raised  by  river 
deposits  and  erosion  from  mountains.  It  spreads 
out  orer  two  hundred  square  miles,  almost  level. 
There  is  just  enough  of  a  slope — eight  feet  to  the 
mile,  on  the  average — to  make  easy  the  work  of  the 
irrig.ilor. 

In  the  midst  of  this  plain-valley  with  its  invisible 
river  lies  Iteming.  I..ook  on  the  map  of  New  Mexico 
and,  Im^Iow  the  Hlack  mountains,  you  will  sec  a 
Jilexus  ot  rail  line.s,  northwest  of  V.\  I'iLio  and  little 
more  than  halfway  lictwren  that  lionlcr  city  an<l  the 
.^ri/ona-Xew  Mexico  line.  That  railroad  center 
is  I)cmin([. 

Tlicse  three  factors — the  rirer,  the  valley,  the 
town—arc  the  components  of  one  of  the  legiont 
di'siined   1o  loom   big   in  the  developmmt  <d  tbn 

SllUtllHX-St. 

The  Mimbres  valley  has  ihc  sen!  snd  It 
water:  there   is  a  combination  to  woA 


The  sutficicncy  of.tl>c  water-supply  is  attested  in 
Senate  Document  No.  41,  presented  during  the 
Fifty-second  Congress  by  a  siKcial  agent  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  on  Irrigation  and  Soil 
Culture. 

In  flood  limes  the  rii-er  flows  ninety  miles  from  its 
source,  passing  a  dozen  miles  southeast  of  Deming. 
The  goi'crnment  observations,  made  in  a  normal 
year,  embraced  a  drainage  area  of  50a  square  miles. 
To  this  must  lie  added,  however,  the  area  below 
the  point  of  ol)ser\'ation,  embracing  the  Silver  City 
Draw  watershe<l,  whose  total  drainage  area  is  almost 
twice  that  of  the  Upper  Mimbres.  In  all,  the  area 
in  square  miles  is  1,40a.  This  is  fed  by  an  average 
mountain  rainfall  of  Iwenty  inches. 

The  water-supply  from  the  ^timbres  alone  is 
nine  billion  cubic  feet — sufficient  to  cover  to  a  depth 
of  cme  foot  3}4,7io  acres.  But  when  the  Silver 
City  Draw  supply  is  included,  the  total  is  raised  to 
450,000  acre-feel  in  the  annual  supply.  And  there 
is  more:  the  underflow  of  Ihe  lower  Mimbres  Is 
swelled  by  the  floodwaters  of  the  lower  Burro  moun- 
tains, of  the  Cooks  mngc  and  of  the  mountains  in 
the  south  of  Ihc  basin. 

Of  all  this,  there  ap|)ears  on  the  surface  only  the 
suq)lus  water  after  the  underground  channel  is  filled. 

This  w'atcr  is  available  with  welts  and  pumpi — 
a  form  of  irrigation  which  some  con^der  superior 
to  all  others.  Some  of  the  wells  have  been  in  oper- 
ation a  Korc  of  years:  observations  of  these  and  the 
newer  show  that  the  supply  is  constant,  varying 
•T  Kith  the  seasons  nor  \-car  by  ;-car. 

'•0th  ot  the  wells  ranges  from  flfty  lee*,  w^- 
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hundied  and  fifty,  the  water  rising  to  within  foity 
feet  of  the  surface. 

This  forty  or  lifly-foot  watet-lifi  pves  a  varied 
cost  per  acre,  liepending  laigely  upon  the  natuie 
of  Ihe  crop.  The  minimum  is  Si. 25;  the  averaj^  is 
from  Si. 50  to  $4,  the  ranchers'  statistics  show. 
The  cost  of  wetJs  l>y  the  hour  runs  from  twenty-ri\'e 
to  forty-ii\'e  cents,  and  most  acres  can  be  watered 

The  soil  embraces  light,  sandy  loam,  but  much  of 
it  is  adobe  whose  heaviness  and  saturating  qualities 
aid  the  itrigalor. 

But  it  is  when  the  crop  results  are  considered  that 
the  cost  of  water  is  seen  in  its  true  light.  ^\'ith  a 
warm  climate— though  dry-  ami  consequently  not 
oppresMve — the  growing  soasim  is  long;  the  truck- 
farmers  commonly  raise  thn-c  crops  a  year,  and  tH-o 
tor  other  products  forms  the  rule. 

Alfalfa  gives  four  cuttings  a  season,  yielding  from 


n  and  a  half  U 


Sweet  potatoes  give  Sioo  net  profit 
onions — fifteen  ti)ns  to  the  acre — net  from  Saoo  to 
lOO.  Irish  potaloc:^  have,  with  care,  giien  four 
^■ndred  bushels  an  acre.  Tomatoes,  cclcrj', 
c^taloupes,  cabbage  and  the  Mexiian  bean  are 
established;  apples  are  a  sure  crop,  and  other  fruits, 
though  not  thoroughly  tested,  give  promise;  cotton 
has  been  put  beyond  iloubt  as  a  safe  and  rich  crop. 

And  this  is  what  is  ilone  on  land  bringing  S40  to 
ISo  an  acre  for  the  best,  costing  SHo  or  $90  when 
ready  for  irrigating.  The  s.ime  thing  can  be  done 
on  land  at  Sio  or  $15,  further  from  town. 

The  climate  of  the  Mimbres  valley  gives  the  key 
to  the  wonderful  results  accomplished.  Thete  aie 
thite  hundred  days  of  sun  to  the  year,  hut  sun- 
strokes and  prostrations  are  unknown.  The  rancher 
is  given  a  superb  climate  with  what  amounts  to 
two  or  more  growing  seasons. 

Much  of  the  market  for  the  present  output  is  at 
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In  some  respects  the  supply  is  today  inadequate  M 
meet  even  their  requirements:  particularly  is  this 
true  in  regard  to  the  commodities  of  the  poultryman 
and  the  daii^-man,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  regard  to 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Grain  and  forage  can  be 
disposed  of  without  trouble:  there  still  remains  a 
large  cattle  industry  in  this  part  of  New  Mexico. 
Deming,  with  a  population  of  2,000,  is  a  market  In 
itself.    This  neighborhciod  demand  is  growing  fast 

There  is  a  wider  market,  too,  available  through 
the  railroads.  Two  tnlnsconlinenlal  lines  pass 
through  the  county  in  which  Deming  is  Mtuated, 
an<l  the  great  Middle  West  is  accessible  through 
another  line's  immediate  connections.  Spurs,  more- 
over, tap  thriving  mining-centers  within  striking 
distance. 

The  landscape  is  gray,  (ml  has  the  indescribable 
charm  of  the  desert.  A  il.^ar  air,  tonic  and  dry,  a 
blue  sky  and  the  wide  plains — who  can  eiplain  the 
attrartion?  You  want  to  linger  in  these  «ide 
Slices,  to  fill  your  lungs  with  the  sweet  air  blown 
across  wide  leagues  of  l>alsamic  growths,  and 
rerel  in  the  sense  of  [K-rsonal  freedom  that  the 
desert  brings. 

The  settler  in  the  Mimbres  has  by  him  one  un- 
common attraction:  a  progressive  ti>wn  wliiih  for 
comfort  and  op[«rlunily  rivals  many  small  cities. 
He  can  go  from  his  ranch,  where  alfalfa  grow3 
waist-high  in  three  weeks,  to  his  club;  he  can  send 
his  children  to  a  model  high  silioc)l;  he  can  attend 
church  in  handsome  buildit^;  he  can  tnin-sact 
business  in  substantial  blocks  anil  modem  stores, 
lighted  by  electricity.  There  are  lianks  and  news- 
papers, well-maile  streets  with  cement  sidewalks, 
and  a  sanitary  sewer  system,  .^n  active  chamber 
of  commerce  is  fostering  the  resources  of  the  region 
and  is  active  in  building  well  the  foundation  for 
what  will  before  long  lie  one  of  the  foremost  cities 
and  districts  in  all  the  Soulhn-est. 


Tlic  thrifty  orehanUst  ir 
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Secrets  of  Sutter's  Prosperity 


By  M.  B.  Levick 


IN  the  renter  of  the  Sacramento  valley  there  is  an 
abrupt  ridge  of  hills,  a  pivot  to  the  great  sweep 
of  fields  and  orchards.  They  are  the  Sutler  Bnltes. 
Tn  Iheir  isolation  they  rival,  from  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  the  real  mountains  on  either  side,  though 
the  topmost  is  hut  j,doo  feel  high. 

(iencral  Vallejo,  in  his  report  lo  the  lirsC  California 
legislature  on  the  origin  of  county  names  in  the  new 
state, says  these  hills  wci«  named  butles  by  a  detach- 
ment of  hunters,  hea(lc<l  by  Michael  la  Frambeau, 
who,  in  search  of  beaver,  worked  south  from  the 
Columbia  ri\'er  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
in  iSii).  Nine  yeare  before  they  had  lieen  de- 
nominated peaks  {pkachos)  liy  Cajnain  Luis  A. 
Arguello,  who  beaded  an  expedition  to  the  Columbia 
by  oriier  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

Over  (his  barely  narrated  history,  however,  the 
Bultes  had  their  place  in  California  tradition. 
They  were  marked  before  the  white  man  came. 
One  of  the  piettktt  itgfioda  of  California  Indians 
tells  of  their  fonnafion. 

The  hienuch  of  Ifas  Indiui  godi  had  built  the 
great  wall  at  the  Sam  Nvradu.    He  lesled  from 


his  labors,  and  then  advanced  lo  the  task  of  making 
(he  lesser  Coast  Range,  flanking  ihe  other  side  of  (he 
pl^ns  (o  the  west.  With  clay  in  his  hands,  he 
strode  toward  the  sea.  Bui  when  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  valley  a  crumli  dropped  from  his 
fingers.  As  it  fell,  it  look  the  shape  of  mountains, 
and  the  miniature  peaks  remain  to  this  day  as  the 
mark  of  a  Creator's  [lath. 

I(  was  in  (he  shadow  of  (he  Buttcs,  with  all  the 
agricultural  land  of  California  available,  (ha( 
General  John  A.  Sutter  took  his  Spanish  gnint  in 
183Q.    From  him  the  county  takes  its  name. 

In  seventy  years  the  farming  work  he  started  has 
been  carried  to  a  high  point  of  development.  Here 
is  produced  an  immense  tonnage  of  seeillcss  taians; 
canneries,  drying  yards  and  packing  houses  absorb 
the  production  of  45,000  acres  of  orchard  and 
over  ^.2tx>  acres  of  vineyard.  And  Sutter  oounty 
is  good  to  its  farmers.     Take  one  instance: 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  a  youth  arrived  in  this 
county  with  his  baggage  inalMndatta.  His  financial 
status  was  negative — he  owed  $65,  borrowed  to  get 
him  to  Cahfomia.     His  name  was  C,  M.  Spitzer. 
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He  got  a  job  on  a  ranch.  lib  farm  (raining  stood 
him  in  good  slead;  ihe  job  was  his  as  long  as  he 
wanted  it.  He  kept  it  twelve  years,  wailing  for  his 
chance.  In  1894  he  saw  the  opportunity.  He  had 
saved  nearly  Sj.000.  In  that  year  he  Imughl  twcnty- 
li\-e  acres  at  S85.  When  his  little  ranch— il  was  \-cr>- 
lillle  for  tho-ie  da)-s — was  dlteii  out,  there  was  a 
mortgage  of  Si,;oo  on  il. 

Spitzcr  helil  his  own,  and  more,  while  the  orchard 
he  set  out  was  maturing.  He  grew  thinjp  between 
Ihe  ro«-s,  and  when  the  first  crop  ripened  he  was 
better  than  even.  The  second  fruit  crop  wiped  out 
the  mortgage. 

Toilay  his  laml  is  worth  S400  to  $500  an  acre. 
In  the  ten  years  since  Ihe  orchard  has  been  in  full 
bearing,  he  has  enlargcl  his  holdings  to  fifty-fn-e 


There 


y-five 


uxteen  in  jirunes  and  ten  in  grapes.  He  has  built  a 
ranch-house  as  comfortable  as  the  average  cily 
home  and  put  85,000  bewdcs  in  improvements. 
This  has  licen  [msaible  because  j-car  in  and  year  out 
his  peaches  average  S250  net  an  acre,  yieliiing  ten 
tons  10  (he  acre,  and  his  prunes  jinxluce  eight  or  nine 
tons  an  acre  vi-orth  S70  a  (on  <lricd. 

True,  he  started  iH-enly-seven  yuars  ago,  but 
Califomianii  aren't  as  many  to  the  s<iuare  mile  as 
the  Dutch  and  thete  arc  opportunities  today  as  well 
s  ycslerday.    Here  is  a  more  recent  case: 

In  1906  Frank  Han  scKled  in  Meridian,  on  the 
.iacramcnto  ri'.'er — in  flistrict  No.  70,  where  the 
farmers  have  a  ntotor  club.  Hart  had  only  Ssoo, 
six  horses  and  two  cows  with  which  to  make  a  living 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  U\t  children.  He  started 
a  dairy.  Four  years  later  he  had  eighty  head  of 
caltle,  twelve  hotses,  S,5,ooo  in  bank  and  two  mote 
children. 

If  that  Un't  late  enough,  listen  to  this:  John 
Simpson  started  a  ilairy-  near  Meridian  in  Scjilcm- 
ber,  li)io.  A  creamery  asfjjtlatiun  gave  him  a  herd 
to  be  paid  for  on  time.  He  [kiIiI  one-fifth  down:  in 
dx  months  lie  had  paid  two-liflhs  more,  milking 
fiftv-fivc  head. 

in  icwS  Rol«rt  Kmety,  S,i,ooo  in  debt,  started  a 
fit(ecn-cow  dairy  on  his  forty-acre  ranch.    In  three 


years  he  pud  his  debts,  banked  •1,000,  and  built 

a  barn  and  put  in  a  pumping  plant. 

That's  not  all:  four  years  ago  C.  H.  Thraih  left 
his  eighty-acre  ranch  because  of  illness.  In  m 
months  he  returned,  84,000  in  debt,  but  encouraged. 
He  paid  oil  (he  84,000,  built  a  81,500  home,  and  had 
8500  in  bank  when  he  sold  twenty-eight  head 
recentlv.  The  sale  put  his  bank  acctiunt  up 
10  81.500. 

Taking  life  easy  didn't  do  these  things,  but  the 
instances  are  exceptional  only  for  the  haadicsps 
under  which  the  principals  started.  For  these  men 
had  liehinit  them  the  favoring  qualities  of  the  penin- 
sular county  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  with  soil 
built  up  by  tlie  dejKisits  of  the  Feather  and  the 
Sacramento  rirers,  with  water  in  plenty,  and  with  »■ 
clima(e  that  is  famous  for  (he  help  i(  gives  the  fanner. 

Such  things  as  this  are  not  only  posuble  but  fur^ 
common  here.  Mrs.  Mary  Stewart  Smith  of  Yuba 
Cily  planted  potatoes,  Indian  com,  cairoti  and 
pumpkins  between  Ihe  rows  of  a  young  twenty-acie 
peach  orchard.  In  the  first  season  these  by-products 
not  only  jiaid  the  cost  of  the  trees,  (heir  planting  and 
their  care,  but  ga\'e  a  profit  of  815  an  acre.  TIw 
peaches  Iwgan  to  l>car  in  the  second  year. 

A  mild  winter  and  a  dry,  warm  summer  make  the 
seasons  here.  The  rainy  season  runs  from  October 
to  Mar.  Sheltered  by  the  mountains  which  hedge 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the  county  has  a  summer 
whose  heat  is  robbed  of  oppressiveness  by  lack  of 
moisture.  The  afternoon  usually  brings  a  southeast 
breeze.  The  annual  mean  temperature  is  put  by 
the  l^'iovemment  at  sixty  lo  sixty-eight  degrees. 

Except  for  the  Butte*,  andthey  arc  used  as  grazing 
ground,  every  acre  of  this  county  is  fit  for  cultivation. 
There  are  less  than  7,000  jieople  in  its  622  square 
miles,  and  the  jinpulalion  per  square  mile  is  but  a 
tcnlh  of  that  of  Illinois.  These  facts,  in  conjunction 
with  the  returns  general  among  the  farmers,  fruit 
men  and  vitieyan lists,  explain  why  five  hundred 
settlers,  in  the  last  year,  hai-e  taken  their  familiea 
into  this  county,  although  it  is  one  of  (he  smallest  in 
California.  Hu(  the  children  say  good  (hings  come 
in  small  i>ackages. 


t,  X^-Utn  MbUvC 
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Half  a  Mile  of  Motor  Cars 

Prosperous  California  Breaks  All  Previous  Records  in  a  Demand  for  Automobiles 
"Moving"  Pictures  of  a  Machine  Train  on  Nature's  Screen 


PERHAPS  the  most  sensational  iranaaction  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  automobile  industry 
was  the  recent  shipment  of  fifty  double-decked 
freight  can  of  Buick  automobiles  from  fTint, 
Michigan,  to  California. 

Aside  from  marking  a  new  era  in  the  automobile 
business,  the  significance  of  the  train  bore  especially 
upon  the  people  who  inspected  it  en  route,  as  an 
indisputable  rejection  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
( iolilen  State. 

Throughout  the  transcontinental  journey,  the 
long  train  of  uniform-size  freight  cars,  loaded  to  the 
niof  with  automobiles,  attracted  as  much  attention 
as  a  "President's  Special,"  and  set  in  motion  con- 
\-incing  gossip  about  the  future  of  a  state  which 
buys  its  motor  can  by  the  train-load. 

Incredulous  penotis,  who  remark  often  about 
"California  liars,"  while  digesting  perfectly  truthful 
literature  regarding  the  health,  wealth  and  mar- 
velous wottden  of  the  Gcdden  State,  asked  penmcnt 
quesIioiM  (rf  the  train  "jAkt." 

"Are  all  thne  unoaMbUe*  sold?" 

"You  lay  then  ^  030  Mitomobiles  of  the  same 
make  rticlcBd  np  ti  tfaow  fit^  freight  can?" 


"I've  always  had  my  doubts  about  the  wealth  of 
California  (oiks,  but,  honest  now,  were  these  auto- 
mobiles sold  through  one  firmP" 

"I  reckon  there's  some  money  to  pay  for  these 
automobiles  out  there?" 

"Practically  a  cash  transaction?" 

"Freight  tale  about  Sao.ooo,  you  say?" 

Categorical  atSrmatives  to  these  questions  in 
nearly  every  instance  elicited  from  the  interrogator 
some  expression  of  renewed  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  country. 

One  apparently  prosperous  son  of  a  north  middle- 
western  state  came  very  nearly  ejcpresstng  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  manifested  throughout  the  long 
journey. 

"I  reckon  I'll  go  home  and  dig  up  a  right  smart 
bundle  of  books  on  California  that  I've  been  reading 
and  putting  away,  off  and  on,  for  several  years. 
Evciy  time  1  read  those  books  and  look  at  the  pretty 
pictures  of  farm  life  that  must  be  neatly  the  neit 
thing  to  real  Paradise,  I  say  to  mynlf  'It's  too  good 
to  be  tnle.  Sounds  a  bit  too  fine  and  easy,'  but 
then  I  go  and  dig  them  out  again  and  read  some 
more.     Now  my  mind's  made  up.     Any  state  that 
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buys  motor  cais  by  the  train-load  must  cert^nly 
live  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  I'm  going  out  this 
fall  to  sec  what  it's  really  like." 

This  man,  as  many  others  who  made  remarks 
equally  lo  the  point,  if  less  compact,  looked  to  be  of 
the  BOrt  that  «-e  want  out  here  in  our  sun-liaihed 
valleys.  He  was  a  liig  man,  healthy  and  of  the 
fori'cful  type,  nhich  is  so  easily  adapted  lo  the 
happy  conditions  of  life  out  here. 

He  seemed  further  impressed  when  reminded  that 
every  one  of  the  230  aulomobilL-s  in  the  train-load 
woutil  be  worked  (he  year  round,  unhampered  by 
the  im]iossitile  weather  i-onilitions  ol  certain  seasons 
in  the  East.  He  could  ea.sily  sec  the  adaptability  of 
the  automobile  the  )'car  round  as  an  indispensable 
accessory  or  adjunct  of  pleasure  to  the  life  of  (he 
California  farmer.  He  was  ca^ly  convinced  that 
automolriles  in  California  do  not  reprcsenl  liuniries 
to  be  stoit^  aA'ay  for  six  months,  and  dragged  forth 
as  an  expe^^^'c  pleasure- vehicle  during  the  months 
of  summer.  He  realizes  nou'  that  (he  automobile 
in  California  is  a  money-earner,  not  an  extrava- 
gance to  either  the  fanner  or  city  man. 

So  it  was  all  along  ihc  route,  ttiis  incident  lieing 
only  typical  of  the  im])res.'iion  left  in  ewry  city, 
town  or  viilajfe  where  the  Iruin  stopped. 

The  famous  train,  aih-citisnl  far  and  wiiie  as  the 
"Buirk  Special,"  lcf(  the  fac(orA'  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
on  (he  morning  of  la.<!t  Christmas. 

According  to  arranjp^ment,  the  half  mile  "siring" 
of  fifty  cars  was  mowd  only  in  daylight,  and  long 
stops  were  made  at  important  pcnnls  along  the  way. 
In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Colorado  great  crowds  turned  out  lo  see  the 
biggest  triun-load  of  motor  cars  ever  shipped  from 
any  factoTA'.  Some  were  skeptical  before  the  car 
doors  were  ojicneil  for  public  inspection.  Perhaps 
you  can  imagine  the  convictiim  that  supplanted 
incredibility  when  the  interested  [icoplc  saw  the 
contents  of  the  cars  and  the  conductor's  way-bills — 
irrefutable  evidence  of  their  destination  in 
California. 

Even  the  cold  snow-bound  stretches  of  Colorado, 
and  (he  oul-of-the-way  iialiilalions  in  the  I^ramie 
plains  contributed  their  full  quota  of  sijjluscers. 

Out  in  the  wind-swept  Green  river  territory  the 
train  pilot  was  urged  to  expedite  the  movement  with 
all  (XKsible  speed,  owing  to  the  clamor  of  buyers 
impatient  for  early  delivery  of  their  cars.  To 
comply,  (he  train  was  forwarded  on  passenger 
schedule  10  Ogden,  tiience  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
Short  I'ine  across  the  middle  of  the  great  Sail  Lake, 
and  the  I'lah  and  Nevada  desert  to  Reno. 


.At  Reno  al>out  5.00a  people  congregated  to  wel- 
come the  train  and  witness  (he  unusual  spectacle 
of  a  special  run  through  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  - 
the  moving- picture  opetalors. 

While  the  vast  crowd  cheered  10  the  accompani- 
ment of  hal  throwing  and  other  antics,  incident  to 
unusual  celebrations,  the  bi^  jiso-ton  Mallet  com- 
poun<l  engine,  with  whistle  lied  down,  latxd 
through  the  city  dragging  half  a  niile  of  liannercd 
freight  cars.  It  was  a  pretty  picture — fifty  cars — 
of  exact  size,  gathering  s|>ced  every  minute,  and  e\-ett 
the  indulgent  city  olJicials,  who  hare  grown  used  to 
crowds,  fete  davs  and  the  like,  caught  some  of  the 
fewr  of  excilem'ent. 

In  the  beautiful  Truckec  canon,  the  moi-ing  (mc- 
tuie  men  photographed  the  train  again  amid  in- 
spiling  surroundings,  and  the  big  sjieiial  roared  its 
way  along  (he  icc-lound  rapids  [lasl  the  scene  of  the 
historical  Donner  lake  tragedy,  10  Sacramento. 

Not  withstand  ing  the  Sabl>alh-l)ay  routine  in  the 
State  Capital,  a  great  crowd  viewed  the  unusual 
train  and  ils  conlenls  while  parked  in  the  Soulhem 
Pacific  dejnt  yards  for  public  insjieilion.  At  this 
point  a  rejircsentative  of  the  Howard  Automobile 
Company,  I'aciilc  Coast  agents  for  the  Buick 
Motor  Car.  met  (he  train  and  superintended  the 
diversion  of  cars  lo  various  cities  anil  towns  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  meant  the  gradual  breaking-up  of  the 
shipment  as  il  proccc<lFd  southward  toward  Los 
Angeles. 

Before  starting  on  (he  last  lap  of  the  journey  the 
special  was  photographed  once  more  by  the  moving- 
picture  men  just  outside  the  <:apilal. 

.\l  Slocklon.  on  Sumlay  afternoon,  (he  train  was 
parked  for  the  spectators  who  awaited  the  arrival. 
Here  the  train  was  broken  up  finally,  the  cars  bouttd 
for  Ran  Francisi-o  bring  swiuhert  into  one  train, 
while  the  remainder  destined  to  Modesto,  Turiock, 
Fresno,  Madera,  Bakerslii'ld  and  I^>s  .\ngeles  terri- 
lor;',  -xeTe  left  in  ihc  city  "made  up"  for  (he  early 
morning  trip  through  Ihe  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

.'\s  the  train  passed  through  the  rich  farming 
sections,  the  people  manifested  in  many  ways  their 
ajiprecialion  of  the  fawirable  adi-erlising  accruing 
10  ("alifomia.  ihrough  the  largest  consignment  of 
automobiles  ever  shipped  10  any  point  in  ihe  United 
States. 

In  summing  up  Ihe  results  of  the  shijinienl,  a  well- 

"ihe  most  advantageous  single  incident  in  many 
j-ears  (o  carry  throughout  the  middle  west  Ihe  con- 
Wncing  message  of  the  health,  weakh  and  good 
living  of  ihc  California  jieoplc."' 


The  largest  plowing  oi 


Development  Notes 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON  recently  indicated  a  new 
field  for  ihe  moring  picture  by  suggesting  ils 
use  in  schools.  A  film  that  can  clearly  be  classed  as 
cdutative  is  now  attracting  altenlion  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  It  shows  Ihe  development  of  the 
plow,  and  was  taken  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  the 
500-acre  back  yard  of  the  Oliver  Plow  Works, .  The 
film  shows  plows  of  various  types,  beginning  with  a 
wooden  mold-board  plow  antedating  the  Revolution 
— this  particular  one  was  owned  by  Daniel  Webster 
—and  ending  with  the  latest  types,  three  4s-horse- 
power  International  Harvester  Company  Mogul 
gasoline  tractors  pulling  fifty-five  14-inch  pkiws.  and 
another  tractor  pulling  three  i4-di3k  Deering  har- 
rows and  three  13-markcr  Keystone  grain  drills. 
The  plowing  outfit  cut  55  furrows,  fourteen  inches 
wide,  making  a  total  breadth  of  64.16  feet.  This  sets 
a  record  in  the  development  of  agricultural  appli- 
ances.   The  plow  is  the  largest  ever  used. 

Maybe  California  will  some  day  ship  coals  to 
Newcastle,  but  the  slate  should  be  satisfied  for  the 
time  being,  at  any  rate.  The  full  list  of  awards  at 
the  Turin  International  Eiposition  shows  that 
California  producers  were  awarded  high  honors  for 
both  wine  and  olive  oil.  The  slate  exhibit,  inde- 
|icndent  of  individual  displays,  took  the  grand  prii, 
and  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Company  and  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  were  also 
(;iven  that  honor.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  the 
I'lhmann  Olive  Oil  Company.  Kxhibiting  sepa- 
rately, the  Italian-Swiss  Colony  also  won  awards, 
including  the  grand  prix  for  champagne,  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  wine  makers.  The  directors 
of  the  Italian  show  also  gracefully  awarded  cer- 
tificates of  merit  to  Luther  Burbank;  the  Governor 
of  California;  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  California's 
commissioner  to  Turin,  and  to  J.  N.  Gilleit,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Development  Board.  The 
CklUbrnia  display  did  much  to  create  a  spirit  oE 
ledpiDdty,  which   will   probably   have   a,  marked 


influence  on  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  San 
Francisco  anri  the  Panama-California  Exposition 
of  San  Diego,  in  iqi!;. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  invitations  to 
come  to  California  and  be  happy  were  sent  east  on 
Febrjary  ajrd,  and  the  developments  wnce  then 
indicate  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  recipients 
have  taken  the  advice  to  heart.  The  day  after 
Washington's  Birthday  was  California  Invitation 
Day,  and  development  organ iz:at ions  throughout 
Ihe  state  sent  off  postcards  by  the  carload.  The 
1,500,000  cards  were  supplied  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.  Each,  bearing  a  typical  Cali- 
fornia scene,  had  a  return  card  attached,  and  these 
have  been  coming  back  lo  the  senders  in  almost  a* 
heavy  lots  as  the  originals  were  sent  out. 


1  to  the  Panama  Canal,  conducted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  repre- 
senting the  commercial  interests  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast,  will  start  from  San  Francisco  April  15th,  due 
to  return  by  May  list.  The  trip  will  be  made  on 
the  steamer  Sotntma,  which,  stopping  at  San  Diego, 
will  lake  on  a  large  soulhem  California  delegation. 
The  journey  will  be  relieved  by  all  the  attractions 
of  the  latest  Atlantic  liners,  from  a  swimming  tank 
aboard  to  a  moving  picture  outfit.  Three  days 
will  be  spent  inspecting  the  work  on  the  canaL 


"Nowhere  in  America  is  the  cost  of  living  so  low, 
or  so  high,  as  it  is  in  California.  The  high  cost 
comes  from  the  fees  of  the  flunky. 

"The  low  cost  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  God  has 
here  been  so  lavish  in  His  gifts.  Everywhere  one 
sees  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  And  if  I  should 
date  the  quantities  of  orang^,  &e-.  t*a.-t«i,^^™««-' 
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prunes  and  grapes  that  are  raised  on  a  single  acre 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  many  good  people  would 
simply  say  I  wa»  a  candidate  for  the  Ananias  Club — 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Vegetables  of  every  kind  and 
sort  are  brought  to  your  door  by  the  Chinese  garden- 
ers, and  the  prices  are  astonishingly  low.  You  can 
buy  oranges  at  five  cents  a  water-bucket,  grapefruit 
for  a  cent  apiece,  and  vegetables  in  proportion. 

"The  cafeteria — which  is,  by  the  way,  a  woman's 
device — serves  the  best  of  food  at  a  price  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice. 

**At  no  Exposition  ever  held  in  America  will  the 
visitors  be  fed  so  well  and  at  so  moderate  a  price  as 
they  will  at  San  Francisco  in  Nineteen  Hundred 
Fifteen." 


Attendance  records  for  two  decades  were  broken 
at  the  twentieth  annual  show  of  the  Cloverdale 
Citrus  Fair  Association,  held  in  Cloverdale  in  Febru- 
ary. The  exhibition,  lasting  a  week,  has  become 
one  of  California's  institutions,  and  has  done  much 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory north  of  San  Francisco  bay. 


Here  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  that  tells  not 
only  its  own  story,  but  that  of  hundreds  of  other 
letters.  It  was  written  by  Norman  W.  Casper  of 
New  Bumside,  111.: 

"I  have  read  the  January  number  of  Sunset  and 
have  already  got  the  fever.  Don't  know  how  many 
more  I  can  read  and  stand  it  here." 


Work  is  reported  progressing  rapidly  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  for  Reed  College,  Port- 
land's new  institution.  With  an  endowment  of 
$3,000,000  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simeon  G.  Reed 
of  Portland,  the  college  will  open  next  September. 
It  has  a  campus  of  eighty  acres. 


Oakland  is  preparing  for  a  novel  advertising 
campaign.  The  Boys'  Educational  League,  formed 
not  long  ago,  is  the  medium.  It  is  planned  to  send  a 
picked  band  of  high  school  youngsters  on  a  tour  of 
the  country,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities.  Along 
the  line  the  lads  are  to  distribute  20,000  booklets 
and  other  advertising  matter. 


The  visitor  to  the  Panama-California  Exposition 
in  San  Diego  in  191 5  is  going  to  see  samples  of 
practically  every  kind  of  plant  that  grows  in  the 
state.  Horticulturists  are  already  preparing  for  the 
great  open-air  display  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  southern  fair. 


To  meet  the  increased  suburban  traffic  it  has  been 
decided  to  practically  double  the  number  of  ferry 
slips  at  San  Francisco.  Two  new  union  ferry  depots 
will  be  built,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  existing 
structure,  and  will  cost  $250,000  each.  The  buildings 
will  be  rushed  to  completion  within  ninety  days  after 
the  plans  are  finally  accepted,  according  to  a  recent 
statement  of  the  state  engineer's  office. 


Fully  100,000  acres  of  high  class  land  in  southern 
California  have  been  sold  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  in  the  last  year,  and  in  Nevada 
and  northwestern  Utah  500,000  acres  for  general 
farming,  dairying  and  stock  raising.  The  growth 
of  the  new  farming  districts  afifected  has  already 
proven  of  importance  to  the  West  as  a  whole.  The 
long-time-payment  terms  of  the  company  have 
proven  a  great  attraction  to  eastern  farmers  seeking 
new  locations. 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  takes  the  center  of  the  stage 
this  month  with  its  horse  show,  held  from  April 
22nd  to  27th.  The  entries  are  reported  already  to 
exceed  those  of  last  year,  when  the  total  was  1,300. 
The  show  is  held  in  a  $100,000  building,  specia'ly 
built  for  it,  which  seats  6,000  people.  The  annual 
display  has  greatly  stimulated  interest  in  horseman- 
ship which,  in  the  mild  British  Columbia  climate, 
is  popular  the  year  through. 


H.  A.  Jastro,  one  of  the  best  known  stockmen  of 
Kern  county,  California,  has  been  chosen  president 
of  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  at 
the  recent  meeting  held  in  Denver. 


The  United  States  will  have  a  population  of 
300,000,000  people,  or  an  increase  of  threefold  over 
the  figures  of  the  last  census  within  the  next  fifty 
years.  This  opinion  is  held  by  Professor  Alvin  S. 
Johnson,  head  of  the  department  of  economics  at 
Stanford  University.  The  same  census  returns  on 
which  Professor  Johnson  bases  his  estimate  show 
the  increase  of  population  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  be 
fifty  per  cent.  This  is  the  fastest  growing  section  of 
the  country  and  it  is  impossible  to  even  anticipate 
the  influx  which  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  bring. 


Lakeview,  Oregon,  has  the  railroad  which  has 
been  talked  of  for  a  score  of  years.  Rails  of  the 
Nevada,  California  and  Oregon  now  connect  this 
town  and  the  majority  of  Lake  county,  Oregon, 
with  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system 
and  the  Western  Pacific.  This  road  opens  up  a  rich 
new  country. 

It  is  stated  in  several  quarters,  and  on  good 
authority,  that  another  pipe-line  to  connect  the 
Kern  county  oil  fields  with  Richmond,  California, 
the  location  of  the  refinery  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, will  be  constructed  within  the  present  year. 
The  oil  company  is  at  present  rushing  work  to 
double  the  capacity  of  its  refinery. 


A  note  showing  the  way  they  do  things 
San  F  rancisco  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  Up** 
in  the  number  of  telephones  in  use.     " 
above  its  population  rank. 


How  Your  Father  Missed 
Becoming  Wealthy 

The  Origin  of  An  Idea  Which  Practically 
Bridges  the  Gulf  Between  Specu- 
lation and  Investment 

By  George  M.  Bailev 


FEW  of  us  are  unable  to  point  oul  the  eJwrl 
means  by  which  our  tathcm  could  hai-e  made 
fortunes.  It  Is  so  easy  to  <le\'clo|)  wonderful  "hind 
sight" — so  hard  fo  acquire  for  ourselves  the  forcMghl 
whith  is  necessary  lo  make  oar  chiklten  independent. 
Ami  in  an  age  of  too  many  ideas  that  are  merely  new, 
the  shrewd  man  mu&t  be  doubly  careful  in  in\'esting 
his  money. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  ictca  which  pnirtically 
lirid^es  the  gulf  lielween  initstmeni  and  spcculalion. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  let  us  suppose  Ihal  your 
father  had  gone  out  over  our  fir^t  tranaonlincntal 
railroad  and  had  slopped  al  e\'cry  one  of  the  hun- 
dreils  of  liny  towns  which  sprang  up  l)csi<lc  the  rails. 
Supjnsc  that  your  father  hail  (pven  much  time  and 
Ihougbl  to  the  values  of  town  real  estate — suppose 
he  had  been  an  expert  judge  of  town  futures.  In 
your  father's  lime  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Omaha 
and  many  other  We«etn  cities  were  in  the  embryo 
stale.  But  they  were  not  towns — they  were  "young 
cities,"  even  Ihen  Ibe  foroei  which  hkve  ^nce  made 
Ihem  great  were  dlttini  trained  in 


such  mailers,  Woulrl  he  nol  ba\-e  Ixi-n  able  \n 
foresee  the  futures  of  cmbTyo  Dcnwr,  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha?  Would  be  rart  baw  scleilcil  ihem 
unerringly?  And  if  he  biul  invested  ei'cn  so  .ttnall  an 
amount  as  $150  in  each,  would  he  not  hare  realized 
enormously  on  his  spei'ulalion? 

Three  years  ago  ibis  train  of  thought  ran  in  ihc 
mind  of  a  man  whose  life  has  lieen  slieni  in  the 
sludy  of  real  estate.  A  few  months  later  ibis  man, 
full  of  confide  we,  was  the  first  pa-ssenger  nwr  the 
then  new  line  of  Ibe  Chicago.  Milwaukiv  &  I'ugel 
Sound  Railroad — I  he  newest  and  shortest  line 
lielween  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  After 
s|ien<ling  months  in  insficcling  l>()  new  towns  along 
this  new  railroarl,  he  found  ten  which  promised  to 
become  new  T)en\-ers,  Kansas  Ciiies  or  Omahas. 
These  ten  ciiies  had  a  natural  binhrighl  in  rich 
surrounding  agricultural  lands,  wealth  or  limber, 
coal  mines,  water  power  locations,  facilities  for 
becoming  distributing  or  manufacturing  centers. 
They  were  the  ten  extraordinary  young  liiies  to  lie 
found  in  five  great  states;  their  growth  In  ijftVMWwmi 
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was  assured  by  the  ad^-antages  they  possessed,  and 
in  the  words  of  Theodore  Roose\Tell,  **population 
makes  land  values." 

Experience  and  foresight  guided  him — but  he 
did  not  depend  wholly  upon  them.  He  first  sought 
out  the  railroad  captains,  and,  through  his  influence, 
obtaine<l  advance  informationof  their  plans — learned 
which  cities  they  intended  making  division  points, 
k>rations  for  sho(>s  and  junctions  for  branch  lines — 
which  cities  they  thought  well  of  and  intended  to 
push.  He  co-operated  with  these  railroa<l  men. 
And  with  daring  equaling  his  shrewdness,  he  pur- 
chastffl  the  most  desirable  lots  to  l)e  found  in  each  of 
these^tcn  "birthrij^ht  young  cities." 

After  purchasing  the  Ijest  land  in  these  ten  towns, 
this  man  of  foresight  had  it  platted  by  an  exjjert 
engineer.  Streets  were  dedicated,  each  lot  was  per- 
manently marked  and  was  made  extra  large  in  size. 
Then  a  new  idea  oc(  urred  to  him. 

He  realized  that  his  plan  was  daring — he  felt 
that  it  must  be  further  safe-guarried  Ix^fore  he  could 
ask  the  people  to  join  him  in  putting  it  into  successful 
practice.  So  he  conceived  the  plan  of  ha\ing  local 
experts  place  prices — uninflated  prices — upon  each 
lot  and  then  of  grouping  one  lot  in  each  of  five 
different  towns  into  an  "allotment"  which  equaled 
or  exceeded  S725  in  value.  As  the  ten  towns  which 
he  had  selected  were  scattered  over  five  great  states, 
it  would  then  \h:  imixjssible  for  any  calamity — 
natural  or  artificial— to  affect  all  five  towns  at  once. 
And  if  only  one  of  the  five  even  approximated  I)en- 
ver  or  Kansas  City  in  rapidity  of  growth,  the  profits 
realized  would  l)e  stu^jendous,  considering  the  size 
of  the  investment. 

When  these  plans  had  been  perfected  this  man 
offered  his  •'allotments"  for  sale.  He  had  only  a 
few  and  they  were  (juickly  bought  by  people  who 
saw  clearly  the  merit  of  his  plan.  The  following 
)-ear  he  bought  more  land — and  again  it  was  sold. 
And  then  having  attracicd  the  attention  of  the 
Southern  Vm  ifir  Railroad,  he  was  invited  to  e.\tend 
his  oj)erations  into  the  just-ofx?ned  empire  of  Central 
and  Kastern  <  )regon. 

.■\gain  he  went  over  the  ground,  weighing  the  evi- 
dence for  anrl  against  new  towns.  After  an  in- 
vestigation covering  many  months,  he  found  six 
towns  which  outranked  all  others  in  this  great  new 
countr}'.  They  arc  Madras,  Redmond,  Bend, 
Prineville,  Burns  ami  Vale — all  in  (Oregon. 

Not  only  are  these  the  most  promising  "young 
cities"  in  Central  Oregon,  but  the  land  which  this 
real  estate  expert  has  selected  in  each  of  these  towns 
is  actually  the  l^st  to  \)c  had.     Allotments  comix^serl 


of  five  lots,  one  in  each  of  ii\-e  of  these  "biithn^it 
cities"  of  newly  opened  Central  Oregon,  have  been 
made  up  and  will  be  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of 
$725  each,  payable  on  easy  terms  if  desired;  no 
interest  charged;  taxes  to  be  paid  b}'  the  real  estate 
operators. 

This  plan  of  inNTstment  is  now  three  ytan  old 
and  its  success  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  hun- 
dreds of  in\'estors  who  haxt;  found  that  their  allot- 
ments hax-e  made  remarkable  increases  in  value, 
e\-en  before  they  finished  paying  for  them.  The 
testimony  of  a  few  well  satisfied  investors  is  giwn 
herewith — names  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

•*1  consider  the  Northwest  property  a  good  in\'est* 
ment,  as  in  the  short  time  I  hax'e  had  my  holdings 
it  has  advanced  50  per  cent  in  value.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  mv  in\-estment.*' 

**If  you  open  up  any  new  propositions  soon,  please 
supply  me  with  some  of  the  literature  on  same.  I 
am  proud  of  my  ten-lot  inN"esiment." 

".\s  a  holder  of  a  fi\-e-lot  contract  with  vour  Com- 
pany,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
Company  for  fair  dealing.  At  present  my  xnx'est- 
ment  would  net  me  25  jxfr  cent,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
at  least  a  50  per  cent  investment." 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  through  a 
couple  of  parties  I  ha\*e  been  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  at  Mobridge,  S.  L).,  I  am  informed  that  my  lot 
in  that  town,  although  not  ver>'  favorably  situated, 
has  increased  in  value  during  the  past  \'ear  at  least 
75  per  cent. 

"Vou  may  recall,  too,  that  I  was  able  to  dispose 
of  my  lot  at  Deer  Ixxige  only  a  ver\'  short  time  after 
delivery  of  my  contract  at  a  profit  of  50  yicr  cent. 

"These  indications  lead  me  to  beliex-e  that  your 
allotment  propositions  are  all  you  claim  for  them, 
and  will  in  a  reasonably  short  time  yivUl  a  large  and 
handsome  profit  to  those  who  are  able  to  secure  and 
hold  them  a  while." 

Many  similar  unbiased  and  unsolicited  testimonials 
will  be  shown  on  request. 

E\-cr>'  one  who  can  afford  to  set  aside  Sio  monthly 
for  inxTstment  should  communicate  at  once  with 
the  Northwest  Townsite  Company,  316  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  or  with  their 
nearest  recognized  representative  on  the  PaciQc 
Coast;  A.  I^.  Hall,  969  Phelan  Building,  .^an  Fran- 
cisco, California;  R.  Hamilton  Springer,  602  South 
Hill  Street,  Ix)s  Angeles,  California;  Carter  and 
Anderson,  913  and  914  I^wis  BuiUIing,  Portland, 
Oregon;  ,\.  J.  Burnes,  P.  O.  326  Ka!isi)ell,  Montana; 
H.  A.  ChapjH»l,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 
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The  Breath  of  Chinook 

1  ne  Legend  of  tne  i  omanoi^oa  Roae,  xloiv  It  Came  to  Exiat 

and  Wtat  It  Means  to  tke  People  of  Portland  Wko 

Do  It  Honor  in  tke  Annual  Rose  Festival 

By  Samuel  M.  Evans 

AiUhor  of  KiNcs  of  the  (iolden  Rivf.r;  An  Invisible  Murderer 


FOR  many  suns  and  many  moons 
after  SahUy  the  Great  Spirit,  de- 
stroyed the  Bridge  of  the  Gods  and 
turned  Loo-wii,  KlickUat  and  Wi- 
yeasi  into  the  great  snow  peaks 
that  white  men  call  Mount  St.  Helens, 
Mount  Adams  and  Mount  Hood,  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  lay  bare  and  devastated. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  great  natural 
bridge  across  Great  River  (the  Columbia), 
had  come  the  breaking  up  of  the  powerful 
federation  of  Wautui  and  the  death  of  the 
great  war-chief,  MuUnamah,  and  then  the 
plague  that  destroyed  the  powerful  tribe  of 
the  WiUametUs.  For  the  Bridge  of  the 
Gods  had  been  iamanawos  (a  good  sign  from 
the  gods)  to  Multnomah  and  his  warriors, 
and  when  it  was  destroyed  they  no  longer 
prospered.  The  fierce  Cayuses,  Bannocks 
and  other  tribes  from  UmatUla  (Wind- 
drifted  Sands)  in  the  East,  and  the  Klamaths, 
Modocs  and  other  warriors  from  the  South, 
had  captured  and  taken  into  slavery  the  few 
Willamettes  that  survived  the  great  plague, 
and  no  one  lived  in  the  Willamette  Vdley. 
No  Indians  camped  along  Great  River  and 
the  grasses  grew  high  in  the  valle3rs  again 
because  no  braves  burned  them  off  every 
year  to  drive  big  game  in  the  mighty  hunt. 
The  five  brothers  who  lived  at  Walla  Watta 
(the  meeting  of  the  waters)  and  who  caused 
the  cold  winds  to  blow,  had  killed  die  three 
Chinook  brothers  who  lived  in  the  West  and 
who  caused  the  warm  winds  to  blow.  But 
the  eldest  of  the  three  dead  Chinook  brothers 
had  a.  son.  And  his  mother  brought  him  up 
to  believe  that  he  must  obtain  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  father  and  his  undes.  After 
a  while,  young  Chinook  became  very  strong. 
Then  he  went  up  Great  River  until  he 


to  Umatilla,  where  the  Walla  Walla  brothers 
lived.  He  killed  four  of  them  and  the  fifth 
yielded  to  him  and  promised  never  again  to 
blow  hard  enough  to  freeze  the  people. 

Then  Chinook  went  to  his  home  in  the 
western  mountains.  As  he  passed  through 
the  Willamette  Valley  he  blew  his  warm 
breath  on  the  hills  and  on  the  plains,  and 
the  desolation  vanished  and  roses  sprang 
from  the  soil.  The  rose  became  strong  to- 
manowos  to  the  peoples  who  afterward 
lived  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  just  as  the 
Bridge  of  the  Gods  had  been  tomanowos  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  But, 
whereas  the  bridge  had  stood  for  warlike 
strength  and  prowess,  the  rose  signifies  the 
breath  of  Chinook,  the  Warm  Wind,  who  is 
the  Great  Kindly  Spirit  of  the  Northwest. 
And  every  year  Chinook  blows  his  warm 
breath  on  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  roses 
bloom.  That  is  how  the  rose  came  to  be 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Willamette  and  why  the 
people  of  that  country  have  such  strong 
tomanowos  and  prosper  so  much  through 
the  yielding  up  of  rich  boxmty  by  the  s<nl. 

This  is  substantially  the  beautiful  Indian 
legend  that  explains  why  the  rose  grows 
naturally  in  the  Willamette  VaUey,  Oregon. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  ever  told  around 
the  tepees  of  the  \raiamette  VaUey  in  ex- 
actly the  form  in  which  it  appears  here,  is 
of  no  consequence.  The  Indian  tribes  ct 
OiegoQ  explained  most  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena nith  picturesque  tales  not  unlike 
the  1        ilnav  of  tfie  ancient  Greeks,  and 

1  natural  habitat  in  the 
MiUejrs  of  central  Ore- 
pi  of  the  benevolence 
tfutn   that,  it    was 
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tomanowos — ^a  special  sign  from  the  gods 
that  they  would  always  be  prosperous. 

The  believers  in  tomanowos  or  totem 
worship  have  vanished  from  the  valleys  of 
Oregon  or  have  been  confined  in  small 
Indian  reservations.  But  their  places  have 
been  filled  with  rosarians,  devotal  followers 
of  the  culture  of  the  rose.  And  every  year 
Portland,  the  queen  city  of  the  mighty 
Oregon  country,  does  homage  to  the  rose 
with  ceremony  more  gorgeous  than  ever  the 
Indians  dreamed  of,  but  in  the  same  spirit  of 
recognition  that  while  the  rose  blooms  in 
the  country  about  Portland,  there  is  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  From  June  loth  to 
15th  of  this  year,  the  citizens  of  Portland 
mW  give  themselves  over  to  the  celebration 
of  their  Sixth  Annual  Rose  Festival.  It  is 
an  institution  established  after  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  had  shown  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  Portland's  wonderful  rose 
gardens.  But,  while  Portland  is  fully  alive 
to  the  advertising  value  of  the  festival,  the 
festival  itself  is  different  to  any  other  show  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  It  means  something 
different  to  the  Tournament  of  Roses  at 
Pasadena,  for  instance,  which  is  held  to  show 
the  World  that  roses  thrive  there  in  January. 
It  is  not  exactly  like  the  Mardi  Gras  at  New 
Orleans.  The  nearest  thing  to  it  is  the 
Golden  Potlatch  held  annually  at  Seattle. 
The  Portland  Rose  Festival  is  a  celebration 
of  the  Oregon  country,  and  the  rose  is  its 
main  feature  because  the  rose  is  the  flowered 
expression  of  the  boimty  of  nature,  toma- 
nowos of  central  Oregon.  Portlanders  cele- 
brate their  rose  festival  very  much  as  a 
man  who  had  struck  it  rich  would  celebrate 
his  prosperity  on  Broadway,  New  York.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  lucky  fellow  usually  goes 
from  caS6  to  caf^  drinking  wine  and  giving 
away  gifts.  He  wants  others  to  know  that 
he's  prosperous  and  the  best  way  he  can  im- 
press them  with  this  fact  is  to  give  things 
away.  The  spirit  of  the  Portland  celebra- 
tion is  exacdy  the  same,  only  it  is  a  sane  and 
proper  rejoicing  that  would  not  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  the  sternest  Puritan.  And 
the  gifts  that  are  given  away  are  roses — car- 
loads and  carloads  and  carloads  of  them. 
The  Indian  never  spoke  of  his  tomanowos. 
The  rosarian  not  only  speaks  of  it,  but  he 
presses  it  upon  you.  From  the  first  day  of 
the  celebration  to  the  last,  the  rose,  toma- 
nowos of  Portland,  is  the  predominating 
note.  There  are  day  and  night  parades  and 
celebrations,  and  everywhere  are  roses.  You 


would  not  think  that  so  many  roses  grew  in 
all  the  world.  Decorated  vehicles  that  take 
part  in  the  parades  are  not  used  for  that 
occasion  only;  they  are  used  throughout  the 
entire  festival,  and  each  half  day  they  are 
covered  with  a  fresh  garland  of  roses. 
Children  dancing  around  May-poles  with 
stringers  of  roses,  rose-decorated  motor  cars 
and  rose-decorated  buildings — these  are 
only  the  beginnings  of  what  Portland  does 
with  roses.  There  is  the  annual  show  of  the 
Portland  Rose  Society  at  which  prizes  are 
given  for  the  finest  displays  of  the  roses 
grown  in  Portland.  Rosarians  from  Eng- 
land— and  they  grow  some  roses  in  England, 
by  the  way — have  gasped  at  the  exhibition. 
But  I  can  give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  rose 
festival.  You  will  have  to  see  it  to  appre- 
ciate it.  That  it  is  conducted  by  George 
L.  Hutchin,  known  all  over  the  United 
States  as  publicity  man  and  advertiser  de 
luxe  and  a  provider  of  real  entertainment, 
is  enough.  If  youVe  been  to  any  of  the 
World's  Fairs  during  recent  years  or  heard 
about  them,  you  know  about  Hutchin. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  rose  fes- 
tival is  the  fact  that  the  rose  is  tomanowos 
of  Portland  and  of  the  great  central  Oregon 
country  around  Portland,  that  gives  the  city 
its  life  and  its  being.  And  that  is  the  vital 
part  of  the  show. 

With  the  exception  of  San  Francisco, 
Portland  is  the  one  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  couldn't  help  being  a  city.  That's  not 
saying  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other  cities.  Far  from  it. 
There  are  reasons  and  reasons  why  Ike 
other  cities  exist,  and  chief  among  them  is 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  their  inhabitants. 
And  there  are  many  good  reasons  why 
cities  yet  undreamed  of  will  rise  like  magic 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  in  the  case  of 
Portland,  there  simply  had  to  be  a  big  city 
somewhere  on  the  Columbia  river,  the 
farther  inland  the  better,  and  there  the  city 
is.  That's  the  answer  to  the  question  "Why 
is  Portland?"  As  for  outside  help,  there 
was  none.  The  United  States  Government 
did  everything  to  retard  the  development  of 
Oregon  except  to  give  it  away  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  the  solons  at  Washington  came 
very  near  doing  that.  That's  all  ancient 
history  now,  but  it  goes  to  show  that  when 
Destiny  points  her  finger,  nothing — not 
even  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
can  change  her  decree.  And  Destiny  se- 
lected Portland  as  her  child. 
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Though  Captain  Robert  Gray  in  the  ship 
Columbia  discovered  in  1792  the  river  that 
bears  the  name  of  his  vessel;  though  Wil- 
liam Clark  and  Meriwether  Lewis  in  1805-6 
made  their  expedition  from  St.  Louis  into 
the  Northwest  and  discovered  the  rivers 
that  hear  their  names;  though  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  John  Jacob  Astor  founded 
Astoria  as  an  American  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river  in  181 1,  it  was  not  until 
1846,  when  the  cry  of  "54:40  or  Fight"  was 
raised,  that  the  government  at  Washington 
woke  up.  Meanwhile,  the  British  had  cap- 
tured Astoria  during  the  War  of  181 2  and 
changed  its  name  to  Fort  George  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  it  again  in  accordance 
with  the  plain  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  did  not  try  to  re- 
gain possession  of  Astoria  until  181 7,  when 
the  war  sloop  Ontario  sailed  to  the  fort  and 
made  a  half-hearted  demand  for  surrender. 
The  refusal  of  the  British  did  not  worry 
Washington  very  much.  Astoria  was  a 
long  way  off  from  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
And  so  a  "joint-occupancy"  agreement  was 
entered  into  whereby  nominal  possession  of 
the  place  was  given  to  America  while  actual 
possession  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  fur-trading  company  that  had  seized 
it  in  1813.  The  "joint-occupancy"  agree- 
ment was  renewed  in  1828  and  remained  in 
force  until  the  Oregon  Territory  dispute  was 
settled  in  1846.  And  from  1813  until  that 
time,  the  American  pioneers  in  the  Oregon 
country  were  under  the  rule  of  the  governor 
of  a  British  corporation.  Only  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  who 
ruled  the  affairs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in 
the  Northwest  between  1823  and  1845,  pre- 
vented serious  conflict  between  the  handful 
of  Americans  who  had  settled  Oregon 
against  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  the 
British  traders. 

In  1829,  Hall  J.  Keeley  earned  for  him- 
self the  sneers  and  laughter  of  his  friends  by 
incorporating  in  Massachusetts  "The  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Territory,"  and  this  organization  co-oper- 
ated with  the  few  Americans  then  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Northwest  in  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  Oregon.  In  183 1  a 
memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  American 
rule  in  Oregon  was  tabled  with  silence.  The 
next  year  four  Flathead  Indians  arrived  at 
St.  Louis,  having  traveled  overland  from 
Montana  to  ask  that  someone  be  sent  to 


teach  the  Indians  about  the  "white  man's 
God."  In  1835  the  ship  Mary  Dacres  car- 
ried the  first  party  of  missionaries  into  Ore- 
gon. The  missionaries  were  the  first  real 
American  settlers;  they  built  homes  and  es- 
tablished friendly  relations  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  From  the  foothold  they  secured  for 
American  interests,  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment received  considerable  moral  sup- 
port when  the  issue  with  England  was  finally 
settled.  In  1839  another  petition  signed  by 
J.  L.  Whitcomb  and  thirty  other  American 
residents  of  Oregon  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress. When  Senator  Lewis  F.  Linn  read 
it  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  January  28th, 
it  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter.  The 
thirty-one  pioneers  had  had  the  temerity  to 
say  "We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  the 
germ  of  a  great  state."  It  was  highly 
amusing.  Other  similar  petitions  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  flag  were 
sent  to  Congress  in  1840  and  in  1843. 
Speaking  of  the  petition  of  1843,  one  of  the 
senators — I  will  not  mention  his  name — 
said  "Why,  sir,  of  what  use  will  this  territory 
be  for  agricultural  purposes?  I  would  not 
for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of  snuff 
for  the  whole  territory.  I  would  to  God 
we  did  not  own  it."  The  descendants  of 
that  senator  pay  handsomely  today  for 
Oregon  apples,  and  not  a  few  of  the  apples 
are  raised  by  farmers  who  left  his  state  to 
make  a  better  living  from  the  rich  soil  of 
Oregon. 

Despairing  of  ever  obtaining  American 
protection,  the  Americans  in  Oregon  estab- 
lished their  own  government  in  1843.  In 
February  of  that  year  they  met  at  Champoeg 
and  established  a  constitution  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  50.  This  stood  until  the  passage  of 
the  territorial  act  by  Congress  in  1848  when 
Oregon  became  American  territory  in  truth 
and  in  fact. 

I  have  said  that  Portland  was  pre-destined 
to  be  a  great  city.  Let's  see  why.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  commerce  that  the  movement  of 
peoples  and  goods  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  for  the  most  part  in  an  east  and 
west  direction.  Only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  world's  commerce  moves  in  a  north  and 
south  line.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  that 
chain  of  valleys  between  the  Coast  Range 
mountains  (m  the  west  and  the  Cascades 
and  Sterra  Ne?pdA«  on  the  east,  there  is 
considenble  mr*  *^  •nods  in  a  north 
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that  comes  to  residents  of  Portland,  Maine, 
when  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  them 
without  the  name  of  the  state  lieing  specified, 
is  sent  to  the  Portland  in  Oregon — a  city 
[our  times  as  large  as  its  godfather,  by  the 
way.  William  Overton  and  A.  L.  Lovejoy 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  river 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  one 
day  in  1843  and  said  "Here  is  to  he  the  big 
city  of  the  Oregon  country."  Overton  sold 
out  his  interest  in  the  town  site  before  more 
than  five  trees  had  been  felled,  to  F.  W. 
Peltygrove  from  Portland,  Maine,  and  the 
two  new  partners  built  a  cabin  and  surveyed 
the  site  of  the  future  dty.  Then  came  a 
dispute  as  to  what  the  place  should  he  called. 
Pettygrove  wanted  to  call  it  Portland,  and 
Lovejoy,  who  hailed  from  Boston,  wanted 
to  name  it  after  his  home  city.  They  flipped 
a  coin  three  times  and  Portland,  Maine, 
won— or  lost,  whichever  way  you  want  to 
look  at  it.     Later,  Pettygrove  got  malaria 


and  l>ecame  convinced  that  Portland  could 
not  be  a  great  dty,  just  as  people  sometimes 
reason  in  this  day.  He  moved  to  Puget 
Sound  and  established  Port  Townsend, 
where  he  died  not  very  many  years  ago  after 
he  had  lived  to  see  Portland  grow  into  a- 
mighty  dty  while  Port  Townsend  was  still 
a  small  town. 

The  dip  of  a  coin  dedded  the  name  of  the 
town,  but  it  did  not  decide  that  Portland 
was  to  be  the  prindpal  dty  on  the  Columbia. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin — ihedty  where  many 
signs  are  said  to  read  "Here  is  English 
spoken" — had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
fate  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  town  of  Mil- 
waukee, a  few  miles  above  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, was  then  the  head  of  navigation  for  the 
big  vessels  of  the  Padfic  Mail  Company 
and  the  steamer  Lot  WhUcomb.  The  little 
town  of  Portland  struggled  along  without 
direct  communication  with  the  sea  except 
for  occasional  vidts  from  the  vesseU  v<s  vd&. 
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from  Milwaukee.  In  1849  ^^^  citizens  of 
the  village  got  together  and  bought  the 
steamer  Gold  Hunter,  making  Portland 
her  home  port.  She  burned  too  much  fuel 
to  be  a  profitable  investment  and  some  of 
her  owners  in  Portland  unwittingly  sold  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  vessel  to  San 
Franciscans  who  ordered  her  on  a  voyage  to 
Central  America.  She  never  returned  from 
that  voyage  and  the  citizens  of  Portland 
waited  in  vain  for  their  vessel.  When  they 
learned  what  had  happened  they  began 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  another 
vessel  when  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  and 
the  Lot  Whitcomh  agreed  to  make  Portland 
their  terminal  port.  The  Columbia,  a 
palatial  vessel  for  those  days,  made  her  first 
trip  to  Portland  in  1851,  and  the  future  of 
the  port  was  assured.  Thus  was  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  saved.  Milwaukee,  Oregon, 
will  soon  be  a  part  of  Portland  if  the  city 
continues  to  grow  as  it  has  during  the  past 
few  years. 

The  purchase  of  the  Gold  Hunter  came 
about  indirectly  through  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California.  The  news  reached 
Portland  months  before  it  reached  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  and  it  carried 
the  same  lure.  You  have  heard  of  the 
"days  of  '49."  Well,  the  inhabitants  of 
Portland  can  tell  you  about  the  days  of  '48. 
They  beat  their  eastern  cousins  to  it  by  a 
year.  Some  of  them  found  gold  and  grew 
rich  and  others  returned  with  no  riches 
except  experience.  But  nearly  everyone 
went.  In  January,  1849,  there  were  only 
three  persons  left  in  Portland.  Those  who 
returned  with  experience  began  straightway 
to  make  that  experience  pay.  Cafifomia 
needed  lumber.  The  whole  town  site  of 
Portland  was  covered  with  as  fine  pine 
timber  as  grew  anywhere  in  the  world. 
They  began  to  saw  logs.  The  first  cargo  of 
lumber  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Gold 
Hunter  brought  $600  a  thousand.  A  curious 
part  of  that  cargo  was  a  consignment  of  a 
few  apples,  which  sold  in  San  Francisco  for 
five  dollars  apiece.  The  rest  of  the  world 
had  begun  to  appreciate  Oregon's  wonder- 
ful apples  even  at  that  date. 

In  1 85 1  Portland  was  incorporated  and 
held  her  first  town  election.  There  were 
140  votes  cast,  showing  that  the  population 
of  the  town  was  not  more  than  200.  Saw- 
*^Qls  and  lumber  was  her  main  industry. 
e  back  country  had  not  yet  been  opened 
A  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley  was 


settled  when  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a 
state  in  1859  ^^^  Salem  was  made  the  state 
capital,  but  the  principal  portion  of  Port- 
land's commerce  came  from  the  lumber 
industry.  In  1883  the  Oregon  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company  completed  its 
line  connecting  Portland  with  St.  Paul,  and 
the  city  at  once  felt  the  quickened  life  that 
follows  the  steel  pathfinder.  Five  years 
later  the  Southern  Pacific  line  between 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  was  completed 
and  Portland  began  to  look  like  a  city.  With 
the  completion  of  the  railroads,  settlers 
came  into  Oregon  and  began  to  farm  the 
rich  Willamette  Valley,  and  more  and  more 
wheat  began  to  figure  largely  in  the  exports 
of  the  port  of  Portland.  More  docks  were 
built  to  accommodate  the  outgoing  lumber 
and  wheat  and  the  incoming  foodstuffs  and 
implements  for  the  new  home-makers.  And 
so,  by  dint  of  her  natural  advantages,  Port- 
land grew  into  a  city.  Today,  she  has  the 
largest  fresh-water  harbor  in  the  whole 
world  and  is  spending  millions  to  make  it 
greater.  She  is  far  enough  down  the  river 
so  that  the  port  is  the  terminal  point  for 
deep-draft  vessels  and  far  enough  up  the 
river  so  that  the  vessels  cannot  get  con- 
veniently higher.  Thus  Portland  secures 
for  herself  the  greatest  advantage  accruing 
from  water  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well  as  rail  communication. 
At  the  same  time,  the  city  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
wonderful  valley,  the  Willamette.  Portland 
is  in  reality  an  inland  city  with  a  sea-port. 
It  is  to  this  fact  that  she  owes  her  marvelous 
growth  from  a  city  of  three  persons  in  1849 
to  a  city  of  over  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  in  191 2.  And  she  is  still 
growing.  The  figures  may  be  greater  ere 
this  gets  into  print. 

It  has  not  been  a  boom  growth  at  all. 
Portland  is  eminently  a  conservative  city. 
Professional  boosters  have  ever  found  it 
hard  to  take  root  there,  because  Portland 
people  have  realized  from  the  first  that  the 
city  would  get  its  share  of  the  world's  com- 
merce for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  the 
natural  outlet  to  both  the  East  and  the 
Pacific  ocean.  In  fact,  there  was  so  full 
a  realization  of  this  God-given  advantage 
that  until  a  few  years  ago  even  legitimate 
advertising  of  the  city's  resources  was  not 
put  out.  Several  years  ago  some  of  the 
public-spirited  men  of  Portland  met  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  for  advertising  the 
dty.    What  came  out  of  that  meeting  is  a 
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lesson  for  every  other  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  After  several  speakers  had  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  for  advertising  the  dty, 
one  of  the  biggest  citizens  of  the  town  made 
a  short  speech.  What  he  said  was  something 
like  this:  "A  dty  is  not  sufl&cient  unto  itself. 
If  we  have  a  productive  country  back  of  us, 
the  city  cannot  help  but  grow.  If  we  have 
not,  all  the  advertising  in  the  world  will  not 
make  a  permanent  city  here  or  anywhere 
else.  I  will  not  give  a  cent  toward  advertis- 
ing Portland.  But  I  will  give  ten  thousand 
dollars  toward  advertising  Oregon.  We 
have  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  in  this 
state  awaiting  development.  When  it  is 
developed,  Portland  will  be  a  great  city  and 
not  until  then."    And  then  he  sat  down. 

That  speech  struck  fire,  and  the  result  is 
the  Portland  Commercial  Club.  It  is 
unique  in  boosting  organizations.  Though 
it  exists  in  Portland  and  is  named  for  the 
dty,  it  does  nothing  directly  to  further  the 
interests  of  Portland.  Ask  a  member  of  the 
club  something  about  Portland  and  he  will 
begin  to  talk  about  Oregon.  And  that's 
right,  when  you  come  to  think  about  it. 
All  the  commerdal  organizations  in  Oregon 
use  the  Portland  Commerdal  Club  as  a 
clearing  house,  and  tliousands  of  people 
have  been  put  upon  the  land  through  its 
influence. 

And  the  back  country  is  produdng  goods 
that  are  sent  to  Portland  for  distribution  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  What  is  this  back 
country?  In  reality  it  consists  of  the  whole 
state  of  Oregon,  a  part  of  Washington  and 
a  part  of  Idaho.  It  would  require  a  volume 
to  tell  of  the  growth  of  this  country  and  the 
advantages  for  settlers  that  it  possesses. 
But  I  wanted  to  tell  about  some  of  it,  so  I 
made  a  little  excursion  into  the  Willamette 
Valley  in  which  Portland  is  situated  and 
which  is  therefore  directly  tributary  to  the 
dty.  The  valley  is  fifty  miles  in  width  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long.  Nearly 
every  foot  of  it  is  as  fine  agricultural  land 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
it  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  scratched  by 
settlement.  There  are  several  fine  thriving 
towns  in  it  and  many  farms,  but  that's  only 
the  beginning.  The  five  million  acres  in  this 
valley  will  easily  sustain  a  population  of  a 
million  persons,  and  that's  not  figuring  it  as 
closely  as  Belgium  and  several  other  Euro- 
pean countries  do  right  now.  For  natural 
beauty  the  Willamette  Valley  is  unsurpassed 
anywhere.    It  is  not  a  Hat  plain  as  are  most 


of  the  interior  valleys  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  its  surface  is  broken  by  more  or  less 
irregularly  placed  rolling  hills,  which  can 
be  cultivated.  The  soil  is  an  alluvial  loam 
deposited  there  by  the  life-giving  waters. 
Most  of  the  hills  and  some  of  the  flat  places 
are  covered  with  pine  and  fir  trees  that  give 
the  aspect  of  a  primeval  forest,  but  every 
tree  has  grown  there  within  the  memory  of 
the  white  man.  In  the  old  days  the  Indians 
burned  off  the  grasses  of  the  valley  every 
year  in  the  great  hunt  for  big  game,  but 
when  civilization  stopped  this  practice, 
trees  grew.  Until  a  few  years  ago  wheat 
was  the  staple  crop  of  the  valley  and  it  is 
still  a  very  important  factor  in  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  central  Oregon.  But  the  day  for 
extensive  agriculture  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  passing.  Before  many  years  it  will 
have  passed  altogether.  Right  now  hus- 
bandry is  in  the  transition  stage.  The  large 
farms  are  being  broken  up  into  small  hold- 
ings and  fruit,  vegetables,  berries  and  forage 
crops  are  supplanting  the  cereals.  Near 
Salem  cherries  are  produced  that  make  the 
syrup  you  get  at  a  New  York  soda  fountain. 

There  also  is  grown  the  Oregon  prune,  the 
history  of  which  is  one  of  the  fascinating 
romances  of  agricultural  industry.  Before 
a  market  for  the  Oregon  prune  could  be 
secured,  it  had  to  be  created.  The  growers 
sent  Mr.  H.  S.  Gile  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
Prune  Growers'  Assodation  back  East 
every  year  with  his  suit-case  stuffed  with 
prunes  and  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat 
bulging  with  them.  He  was  shown  out  of 
offices  and  turned  away  from  stores  for 
years  but  he  stuck  to  it  and  now  the  demand 
for  the  Oregon  prune  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  It  is  not  really  a  prune.  It  is  the 
Fallenberg  plum,  the  only  plum  that  retains 
enough  sugar  to  make  it  palatable  after  it 
has  been  evaporated.  It  is  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  prune  and  when  dried 
has  a  snappy  taste  that  can  be  secured  with 
ordinary  prunes  only  by  cooking  them  with 
a  lemon.  Last  year  Oregon  exported  more 
than  twenty-five  million  poimds  of  prunes. 
And  they  aJl  went  through  Portland. 

The  Oregon  prune  has  left  a  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouths  of  some  of  my  Eastern  friends 
who  tried  pnine-raising  in  the  Willamette 
VaUeyi  lost  everything  &ey  had  in  the  panic 
of  1903.  w^  wait  back  home  with 
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who  is  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
prune  raisers  in  Oregon.  I  learned  the 
answer,  all  right.  I  wish  there  were  space 
to  tell  Mr.  West's  story  exactly  as  he  told 
it  to  me.  He  went  out  to  Oregon  some  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  forty  to  die.  His  doctors 
told  him  that  he  might  live  a  year  at  the 
most  and  that  his  wife  would  not  survive 
him  many  months.  You  ought  to  see  him 
now.  He  has  an  orchard  for  which  he  has 
refused  $35,000  cash,  a  home  in  Salem,  an 
automobile  and  a  bank  account.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  he  and  his  wife  have  given 
the  doctors  another  guess.  Neither  of  them 
looks  in  the  slightest  degree  ready  to  part 
this  life  for  another  forty  years;  and  they 
feel  that  way  too.  West  formerly  lived  m 
Indiana — never  mind  the  exact  place — and 
with  his  three  brothers  he  eked  out  a  not  too 
luxurious  eristence  on  a  farm.  In  1893, 
while  he  was  running  a  small  hardware 
store,  he  bought  twenty  acres  of  Oregon 
prune  land  from  a  man  who  came  along  and 
sold  it  to  him  "sight  unseen,"  as  tbey  say  in 
[ndiana.  The  next  year  he  and  his  wife 
vent  to  Oregon  to  get  well,  hut  they  re- 


turned home  the  next  year  to  die.  Only 
West  didn't  die.  He  got  better  and  took  a 
position  as  traveling  salesman.  In  1900  he 
sold  out  his  interests  at  home  and  moved 
to  Oregon  again.  He  had  his  twenty  acres 
paid  for  and  was  in  debt.  That  was  all  the 
start  he  had.  Even  the  Salem  banks 
wouldn't  lend  him  money  on  his  place. 
They  didn't  have  faith  in  those  days.  But 
he  cUd.  He  had  lots  of  it.  When  his  neigh- 
bors got  disgusted  and  sold  out,  he  just 
bought  more  land.  And  now  he's  "out  of 
the  woods."    I  asked  him  how  he  did  it. 

"By  working  hard  and  working  every 
minute  of  the  time"  replied  he  slowly.  "You 
see,  I  didn't  run  into  town  to  see  the  show 
or  drive  around  in  a  side-bar  buggy.  I  just 
stuck  to  it  and  worked.  I  knew  it  would 
come  out  all  right," 

And  that's  about  all  there  is  to  it.  Farm- 
ing is  not  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  the 
fruit  to  fall  in  your  lap.  It's  work,  hke  any- 
thing else.  And  in  the  Willamette  Valley  it 
pays  big.  West  wouldn't  trade  lots  with 
anyone.  I  talked  with  another  man  who 
had  come  to  Oregon  in  1897  with  $350  cash. 
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Now  he  has  sixty-five  acres  of  prune  land. 
His  crop  brought  bim  over  three  thousand 
dollars  last  year. 

It's  the  same  with  dairying.  Thorough- 
bred herds  are  just  beginning  to  come  into 
their  own  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Kale 
and  vetch  are  the  principal  forage  crops 
and  alfalfa  is  raised  to  a  small  extent.  Irri- 
gadon  is  not  necessary,  for  the  Willamette 
Valley  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  about  45 
inches.  It  is  the  only  large  area  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  irrigation  is  not  a 
necessity.  There  will  be  irrigation  there  as 
a  matter  of  crop  insurance,  but  it  will  never 
be  a  necessity,  for  Chinook  blows  his  warm 
breath  on  the  snow-clad  mountains  every 
year  and  brings  the  warm  rains  and  abun- 
dant water.  And  all  this  produce  is  what  is 
making  Portland  a  great  dty.  That's  what 
the  Portland  business  man  meant  when  he 
talked  about  advertising  the  back  country. 

And  Portland  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
she  must  prepare  for  a  growth  even  more 
marvelous  than  that  which  she  has  experi- 
enced in  the  past  ten  years,  if  she  is  to  < 
for  this  commerce  that  is  swelling  her  1 


houses  even  now.  E.  H.  Bennett,  the  great 
dty  planner,  has  prepared  a  comprehenave 
plan  for  a  Greater  Portland.  This  has  been 
adopted  and  is  being  carried  out.  The  new 
postoflice  building  to  be  erected  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  near  future, 
the  new  county  courthouse  now  under  course 
of  construction,  and  an  immense  dvic 
auditorium  for  which  bonds  have  been 
voted,  are  all  to  be  at  the  new  civic  center. 
A  monster  union  depot  at  the  proposed 
transportadon  center  bids  fair  to  be  a  reality 
and  Portland  is  now  widening  some  of  her 
streets  to  serve  as  laterals  in  the  new  scheme 
of  things.  The  Southern  Padfic  Company 
is  rushing  to  completion  a  new  steel  bridge 
across  the  Willamette  river,  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  Bennett  plans  at  a  cost 
of  two  million  dollars.  A  commisaon  of 
engineers  from  the  New  York  Department 
of  Docks  and  Ferries  has  just  submitted  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  in 
■cconUnce  with  t  bond  issue  of  two  and  a 
half  ■■flH™"  inrt  voted  by  the  dty  for 
-  ud  the  Government  of 
tb'~  '  '"  flooding  millions  more 
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to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  river 
and  finish  the  sea-wall  at  the  mouth.  By 
the  time  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened, 
Portland  and  Uncle  Sam  will  have  expended 
twenty-five  million  dollars  on  the  Portland 
harbor.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  was 
expended  in  buildings  in  1911.  Thus  is 
Portland  preparing  for  her  share  of  the 
commerce  that  will  come  with  the  cutting 
through  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Now  this  has  nearly  all  been  about  busi- 
ness. Go  out  onto  the  hilis  of  Portland's 
residence  district  where  the  gardens  are 
riotous  with  roses  and  you  will  learn  more 
about  the  beauties  of  Portland  as  a  home 
city  than  I  could  tell  you  in  ten  pages.  At 
the  highest  point  of  the  dty  great  streams 


of  water  are  being  thrown  against  a  range  of 
hills  to  terrace  them  off  for  residence  pur- 
poses. The  mud-laden  water  is  conducted 
down  a  flume  to  fill  the  Hats  surrounding  a 
lake.  The  flats  will  be  used  for  factory  sites 
and  the  terraces  for  residences.  Thus  ever 
do  business  and  the  making  of  homes  go 
hand  in  hand.  Stand  on  the  heights  of 
Council  Crest  at  sunset  and  look  down  on 
the  white  city  of  Portland  below,  her  marble 
office  buildings  and  her  temples  glistening 
in  the  sun,  with  the  three  snow-clad  peaks 
of  Mt.  St.  Helens,  Mt.  Adams  and  Mt.  Hood 
towering  in  the  distance  and  dominating  the 
landscape,  and  then  you  will  know  what 
the  lomanowos  rose  means  to  the  great  dty 
of  the  Oregon  country. 


The  Devil  Ship 

By  Peter  B.  Kyne 

r  ef  ikt  "CAnAiH  Scuccb"  Stouis;  Just  roH  Ducat;  Thk  I^iiif 


KIRKLAND  was  in  from  Batavia 
with  the  La  Paloma,  after  a  two- 
year  cruise,  and  had  given  one  of 
his  delightful  little  dinners  aboard 
the  ship.  When  the  steward  had 
brought  the  coffee  and  a  humidor  filled  with 
choice  Sumatras,  the  talk,  as  it  inevitably 
does  under  such  circumstances,  drifted  to 
ships  and  shipmasters  of  the  days  when  we 
were  all  young  and  pining  for  our  first 
command.  Barkley  was  present.  He  had 
been  gone  from  the  Pacific  Coast  nearly 
twenty  years,  running  in  the  fruit  trade  be^ 
tween  Vera  Cruz  and  New  York,  and  was 
eager  for  news  of  the  ships  and  the  skippers 
of  yester-year.  Almost  the  first  vessel  he 
asked  about  was  the  Mossbrae. 

"I  was  skipper  of  the  Mossbrae  once," 
said  Barkley,  and  laughed.  "Skipper  for 
just  twenty  minutes.  She  was  a  devil  ship 
and  I  quit  before  she  could  get  me.  And  the 
next  day  I  shipped  mate  on  the  old  Martha 
Dudley,  lumber  to  Cape  Town,  and  never 
came  back  until  Hickman  sent  for  me  to 
bring  out  a  big  freighter  for  him  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  Any  of  you  fellows  remember 
the  Mossbraet    What  became  of  her?" 

Kirklaod's  face  lit  up  with  the  smile  that 
presaged  a  story. 

I  remember  her  well  (he  bMan), 
and  I  recall  the  day  you  went  aboaRTuid 
held  down  a  captun's  berth  for  twcn^ 
minutes.    I  was  on  the  dock  at  the  tune 


with  old  Dave  Turner,  who  had  her  be- 
fore they  set  him  down.  Incidentally  thCT 
set  me  down  to  keep  Dave  company,  and  if 
you'd  only  stayed  a  little  longer,  Barkley, 
we  might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
each  other  much  earlier  in  life. 

The  Mossbrae  was  a  ship  bewitched,  the 
most  phenomenal  hoodoo  that  ever  sidled 
in  coast  waters.  The  most  worthless  square- 
head on  the  Front  wouldn't  ship  in  her  unless 
he  was  starving  and  his  boarding-house 
master  was  threatening  to  throw  him  into 
the  street.  I'm  not  superstitious  m3reelf,  but 
old  Dave  Turner  was,  and  you  know  what 
the  average  sailor  is  when  it  comes  to  spooks 
and  signs.  Science  tells  a  man  that  a  soft 
litde  ball  of  St.  Elmo's  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit  is  merely  an  electrical  manifesta- 
tion, but  nine  out  of  ten  sailors  hold  to  the 
secret  belief  that  it's  the  soul  of  a  drowned 
shipmate.  I'm  Scotch  and  hardheaded,  and 
I  believe  that  there's  a  reason  for  everything 
in  this  world,  though  until  the  reason  for  the 
Mossbrae's  deviltry  finally  came  to  light,  I 
never  went  to  sea  in  her  without  telling  all 
my  friends  goodbye.  I  was  mate  with  Dave 
Turner. 

The  hoodoo  started  with  the  launching  <tf 
thelfMjinw.  The  litde  shipbuilding  town 
of  FaiibnTOi  had  Just  gmie  "dry,"  hi  con- 
nqMnoB  of  irilfcfa  tiia  customary  bottle  cl 
JUaptawtA  with  at  her 
inmr  of  Fairfaaven  owned 
^  lod  his  eight-yeai^ 
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old  daughter  performed  the  baptismal  cere- 
mony— with  a  pint  of  mineral  water.  And 
when  the  youngster  dashed  the  bottle 
against  the  vessel's  port  bow,  with  the  words 
"I  christen  thee  MossbraCy^'  the  botde 
skidded  over  the  upper  flange  of  her  hawse- 
hole  but  failed  to  break. 

Well,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
hoodoo.  Hickman  &  Son  were  the  manag- 
ing owners,  though  the  son  was  in  knicker- 
bockers in  those  days,  and  the  Mossbrae  was 
the  largest  boat  on  the  coast.  She  was  built 
to  carry  900,000  feet  and  folks  said  Old 
Hickman  was  crazy;  that  the  lumber  busi- 
ness was  going  to  peter  out  anyway  and  the 
Mossbrae  wouldn't  be  loaded  half  the  time 
because  nobody  would  want  that  much 
lumber  at  a  cargo.  Old  Dave  Turner, 
who  knew  Humboldt  bar  better  than  any 
skipper  on  the  coast,  was  selected  to  com- 
mand her.  Dave  was  present  at  the  launch- 
ing and  the  failure  to  send  the  Mossbrae  off 
right  gave  him  quite  a  start.  Besides,  he'd 
lost  a  silver-mounted  rabbit's  foot  off  his 
watchchain  that  very  morning,  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  foot  of  a  graveyard  rabbit 
shot  in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 

"I  wish  somebody  else  was  scheduled  to 
take  her,"  Dave  confided  to  the  yard  super- 
intendent. "That  bottle  not  breaking  is  a 
bad  omen.  I'd  as  lief  shoot  a  seagull  from 
her  decks  as  have  her  take  the  water  without 
champagne  smashed  on  her  bows.  Notice 
that  the  bottle  didn't  break?  She'll  be  a 
contrary  ship,  and  she'll  bear  watching." 

The  yard  superintendent  glanced  curi- 
ously at  Dave  Turner.  He  was  a  Prohi- 
bitionist and  he  wasn't  superstitious,  and  it 
irked  him  to  hear  a  grown  man  talk  non- 

"Old  wives'  tales,"  he  snapped. 

"All  right,"  warned  Dave  Turner,  "you 
wait  and  see.  I've  been  going  to  sea  thirty- 
eight  years  as  master,  but  there's  the  last 
boat  m  ever  command.  She'll  get  me.  I 
feel  it  in  my  bones.  I  don't  like  her  lines 
anyhow.  She  hasn't  enough  freeboard  to 
suit  me  and  she'll  handle  cranky  with  a 
heavy  deckload.  She'll  get  me  into  trouble 
before  she's  a  year  old." 

These  latter  remarks,  savoring  somewhat 
of  a  reflection  on  the  shipbuilders'  art, 
angered  the  superintendent.  He  grunted 
scornfully  and  left  Dave  Turner  to  his 
morbid  reflections.  He  had  a  theory  of  his 
own  that  Dave  Turner  had  outlived  his 
'ulness  as  a  master,  and  marveled  that 


Old  Hickman  would  trust  such  a  fine  vessel 
to  so  old  a  man. 

Well,  they  towed  the  hull  across  the  bay 
to  Eureka  and  loaded  her  with  shingles.  A 
tug  towed  her  down  to  San  Francisco,  where 
she  discharged  her  cargo  and  went  imder 
the  shears  at  the  Oakland  Iron  Works  to 
have  her  engines  and  spars  installed.  She 
did  twelve  knots  over  the  measured  course 
on  her  trial  trip,  and  with  Turner  on  the 
bridge  backed  out  that  night  from  Mission 
wharf  on  her  maiden  voyage. 

Going  in  over  Humboldt  bar  that  first 
trip,  the  Mossbrae  rapped  the  bar  twice  and 
tore  loose  one  of  her  sister  kelsons.  Dave 
Turner  cursed  her  for  a  witch  of  a  ship.  I 
didn't  imderstand  it  myself.  She  was  only 
drawing  twelve  feet  aft  at  the  time,  but  the 
jetty  had  not  been  built  in  those  days  and 
the  channel  shifted  more  or  less,  particularly 
after  a  severe  storm. 

In  Eureka  she  loaded  for  San  Pedro — 
lumber  in  the  hold  and  redwood  shingles  on 
deck.  They  loaded  her  even  with  the  plim- 
sol  mark,  and  the  mill  people  wanted  Dave 
Turner  to  take  on  another  half-million 
shingles.  He  refused.  Said  he  was  afraid 
of  her  and  would  try  her  out  on  a  light  cargo 
for  that  first  trip.  The  mill  manager  said 
Dave  was  a  chicken-hearted  old  woman  and 
wired  Hickman  to  order  his  captain  to  load 
his  vessel  to  capacity.  They  argued  that 
she  had  800,000  feet  aboard,  and  Old  Hick- 
man, not  being  in  the  shipping  business  for 
the  pleasure  of  catering  to  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  his  captains,  figured  that  it  would  be  a 
dead  loss  to  let  her  go  to  sea  with  800,000 
feet  when  she  could  carry  900,000.  So  he 
wired  Dave  Turner  to  load  her  to  full 
capacity. 

This  angered  Dave.  The  loss  of  the  sister 
kelson  was  still  on  his  nerves  and  he  hated 
to  take  orders  against  his  own  better  judg- 
ment. He  wired  Old  Hickman  that  he  was 
still  master  of  the  Mossbrae  and  would  be 
until  his  return  to  San  Francisco,  when  his 
job  would  be  vacant.  In  the  meantime  he 
desired  to  inform  his  owner  that  he  was 
going  to  sea  with  800,000  feet  and  not  a 
splinter  more. 

He  did.  He  got  over  the  bar  in  nice 
shape,  though  the  helmsman  complained 
that  she  was  "lazy."  Off  Cape  Mendocino 
they  ran  into  a  sou'easter  and  the  steamer 
began  to  misbehave.  She  was  slow  answer- 
ing her  helm  and  kept  obstinately  burying 
her  nose  dear  up  to  the  anchor  plates.    She 
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was  cranky  and  floundered  down  the  coast 
like  a  dnmken  creature,  and  ail  the  time 
the  storm  kept  increasing  in  violence.  To- 
ward daylight  next  moAing  she  was  offering 
terrific  resistance  to  the  wind,  due  to  the 
shingles  piled  high  on  her  decks,  and  despite 
the  efforts  of  two  men  at  her  helm  she  balked 
and  swung  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  just 
long  enough  to  ship  a  comber  that  loosened 
her  deck-lashings  and  shifted  her  cargo.  She 
lay  over  on  her  beam  ends  and  the  seas 
swept  her  from  stem  to  stem,  and  we  had  a 
bad  fifteen  minutes  before  I  could  cut  the 
deck-lashings  and  let  the  deck-load  go  by  the 
board.  The  steamer  righted  at  once  and 
proceeded  to  buck  through  the  storm  like  a 
veteran. 

Old  Hickman  was  mighty  meek  when 
Dave  Turner  came  in  from  Pedro  at  the  end 
of  that  voyage  and  reported  the  loss  of  his 
deck-load.  But  for  Dave*s  obstinacy  half  a 
million  more  shingles  would  have  been  lost, 
and  so  Old  Hickman  declined  flatly  to 
accept  Dave's  resignation.  In  the  end. 
Turner  decided  to  stay,  but  not  imtU  he  had 
exacted  a  promise  from  Old  Hickman  that 
he  must  have  a  free  hand  in  the  loading  of 
his  vessel.  He  explained  to  Old  Hickman, 
much  as  a  mother  might  explain  the  faults 
of  an  erring  son,  that  the  Mossbrae  was 
peculiar;  that  she  must  be  humored  and 
petted.  Also,  since  he  had  to  go  on  the  dry- 
dock  and  ship  a  new  sister  kelson,  he  asked 
for  guards  to  keep  her  from  rolling,  and  got 
them. 

After  that  the  Mossbrae  behaved  herself 
for  five  months,  and  strange  to  say,  Dave 
Turner  grew  fond  of  her.  He  had  taken  her 
on  suspicion,  but  in  the  end  he  loved  her  as 
most  good  skippers  love  their  ships.  It  was 
her  speed  that  endeared  her  to  Turner,  for 
it  was  something  to  command  the  fastest 
steam  schooner  on  the  coast.  By  degrees  he 
grew  accustomed  to  her.  He  imderstood  all 
of  her  litde  peculiarities  and  vagaries.  He 
learned  to  know  just  how  much  of  a  deck- 
load  she  would  stand.  He  discovered  that 
if  she  was  well  down  by  the  head  she  loafed 
right  along  about  her  business  and  never 
grew  sulky.  Still  in  his  heart  he  knew  she 
was  tricky,  and  he  watched  her;  and  watch- 
ing her  he  grew  to  love  her  for  her  very 
frailties. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  Dave  Turner's 
daughter  got  married,  and  Dave  laid  off  one 
trip  to  attend  the  wedding.  Hickman  put  a 
Norwegian  named  Hagenson  in  for  that  trip. 


Dave  spent  half  an  hour  telling  Hagenson 
about  the  Mossbrae^  but  Hagenson,  being 
young  and  like  most  of  his  breed,  conceited 
and  self-sufficient,  paid  litde  heed  to  <dd 
Dave.  He  didn't  believe  Dave  Turner  when 
he  said  the  Mossbrae  was  a  witch;  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  steamer  piling  up 
in  the  fog  on  Duxbury  reef  two  hours  after 
leaving  the  wharf.  The  second  mate  and 
four  seamen  were  drowned  trying  to  get  a 
line  ashore,  and  I  got  washed  to  land  on  a 
life  preserver.  The  Mossbrae  lay  well  up  on 
the  reef,  pounded  a  great  hole  in  her  bottom, 
filled  and  lay  in  the  rack  of  the  surf,  water- 
logged. 

Hagenson  couldn't  have  explained  it,  even 
if  he  had  been  given  an  opportunity  so  to  do. 
He  was  boimd  for  San  Pedro  and  he  should 
have  taken  the  South  Channel.  Instead  he 
took  the  North  Channel  and  wrecked  the 
steamer  seven  miles  off  her  course.  He  only 
knew  that  his  ticket  was  gone,  and  in  his 
despair  he  forgot  to  remember  that  Dave 
Turner  had  warned  him  that  the  steamer 
was  a  witch.  Instead  he  locked  himself  in 
the  cabin  and  took  the  shortest  route  out  ot 
the  difficulty. 

Dave  Turner  went  out  to  the  wreck  on  a 
tug  with  Old  Hickman  and  the  marine  sur- 
veyor. He  cried  when  he  saw  the  Mossbrae^ 
battered  and  torn,  reeling  and  floundering  in 
the  smother  of  foam  around  the  reef,  and 
when  they  told  him  that  Hagenson  was  dead 
he  cursed  the  dead  man  for  a  fool  and 
thought  only  of  the  ship.  He  boarded  her 
with  the  marine  surveyor  and  carried  away 
her  log,  papers,  chronometer  and  compasses. 

The  surveyor  reported  the  steamer  a  total 
wreck.  He  said  her  back  was  broken  and 
her  entire  bottom  chewed  away  on  the  reef. 
He  said  that  her  rudder  was  gone,  that  she 
was  strained  and  twisted  and  mashed  beyond 
salvation,  and  that  her  engines  would  drop 
out  of  her  the  minute  she  was  pulled  off  the 
reef,  if  that  was  possible.  So  Old  Hickman 
abandoned  her  to  the  underwriters,  and  the 
following  day  she  was  sold  for  one  hundred 
dollars  at  public  auction  on  the  floor  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Dave  Turner 
bought  her  in. 

There  was  something  pathetic  about  old 
Dave  buying  the  bones  of  the  Mossbrae,  It 
reminded  me  of  an  affectionate  parent 
giving  an  expensive  funeral  to  a  worthless 
son. 

But  Dave  Turner  knew  the  Mossbrae. 
Something  told  him  that  though  she  lay. 
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mangled  and  distorted  on  Duxbury  reef,  yet 
was  diere  life  within  her.  So  he  chartered  a 
tug,  got  a  line  aboard  the  wreck  and  waited 
for  high  water,  when  he  did  what  nobody 
thought  possible.  He  hauled  the  corpse  of 
the  Mossbrae  off  Duxbury  reef.  He  knew 
she'd  come.  He  understood  her,  and  like 
an  unruly  child  she  came  when  the  master 
called.  With  just  a  foot  of  her  starboard 
rail  showing  above  the  surface,  on  her  beam 
ends  and  with  her  masts  gone,  she  was  faith- 
ful to  Dave  Turner  and  held  together  with 
her  engines  inside.  They  bunted  her  into 
Hunter's  Point  drydock  to  have  her  wounds 
dressed. 

She  was  a  pathetic  sight.  Her  entire 
bottom  was  torn  and  frayed  and  ragged,  as 
if  some  savage  submarine  monster  had 
chewed  at  it,  and  she  was  hogged.  But  the 
engines  were  intact,  and  by  giving  them  im- 
mediate attention  they  suffered  little  from 
contact  with  the  sea  water. 

Old  Hickman,  in  a  spirit  of  mild  curiosity, 
came  down  to  look  her  over,  and  Dave 
Turner  showed  him  where  they  could  make 
a  ship  out  of  her  again.  He  pleaded  so  hard 
that  in  the  end  Old  Hickman  reimbursed 
him  for  salving  the  wreck  and  agreed  to 
rebuild  her,  giving  Dave  a  quarter  interest 
in  her  when  rebuilt. 

The  Mosshrae^s  hospital  bill  figured  up 
dose  to  $7  5  ,ooo.  However,  Hickman's  share 
of  the  insurance  on  her  reimbursed  them  for 
most  of  this  outlay,  and  they  still  had  a 
tolerably  good  steamer  left.  You  could 
hardly  notice  that  she  was  hogged.  Never- 
theless, Dave  Turner  never  took  her  in  or 
out  over  a  rough  bar,  if  he  could  avoid  it  by 
waiting  over  a  day  or  two.  The  Mossbrae 
had  suiOfered  and  Dave  was  very  tender  of 
her. 

But  she  was  an  ingrate.  She  was  still 
tricky  and  had  to  be  watched.  Her  weak- 
ness showed  when  she  was  overloaded.  Her 
seams  opened  up  and  she  leaked.  Hickman 
spent  a  smaU  fortune  caulking  her  and 
strengthening  her.  She  worked  in  a  heavy 
sea,  and  after  a  year  even  a  landsman  could 
see  that  she  was  badly  hogged.  However, 
even  with  the  closest  watching  she  was  al- 
ways getting  into  trouble.  She  bumped  into 
a  log  in  Columbia  river  and  broke  a  blade 
out  of  her  propeller.  She  tore  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  piling  out  of  the 
wharf  of  the  Southern  California  Lumber 
Company,  and  smashed  a  dolphin  at  Mis- 
sion wharf.    She  got  stuck  in  the  mud  up 


Los  Medanos  way,  she  rapped  the  bar  at 
Coos  Bay  and  threw  her  engines  out  of 
alignment.  Next  she  kicked  off  her  pro- 
peller, and  the  Chehalis  towed  her  in.  That 
cost  $5, coo  in  salvage  money.  Two  months 
later  Hickman  spent  $3,200  to  have  her 
engines  raised  and  aligned,  and  the  bills 
were  scarcely  paid  before  she  broke  the 
after  web  of  her  crank  shaft  and  was  towed 
into  port  again  at  a  cost  (settled  out  of  court) 
of  $8,000.  But  Dave  Turner  loved  her  and 
was  patient,  until  she  took  to  rimning  in 
circles.    Then  he  lost  his  nerve. 

The  first  time  the  Mossbrae  really  got  out 
of  hand  we  were  crossing  Humboldt  bar. 
Right  on  the  bar,  Dave  swung  her  two 
points  to  starboard  in  negotiating  the  chan- 
nel. To  our  amazement  she  deliberately 
swung  to  port  and  the  South  Jetty  bit  a 
piece  out  of  her  forefoot  before  the  engines 
could  be  reversed.  Dave  backed  her  off  the 
jetty  and  wondered  if  it  wasn't  about  time 
to  quit  going  to  sea  when  a  man  couldn't 
control  his  own  vessel. 

Once  clear  of  the  jetty,  Dave  gave  her  full 
speed  ahead  and  began  to  experiment  with 
her,  watching  the  helmnnan  to  see  that  his 
orders  were  correctly  carried  out.  She 
answered  handily  at  the  least  turn  of  the 
wheel.  No  ship  could  possibly  behave 
better.  Dave  Turner  scratched  his  head 
and  wondered.  He  couldn't  remember 
hitting  anything  that  might  have  injured  her 
rudder,  and  his  steering-gear  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  order. 

Until  she  was  clear  of  the  bar  the  Moss- 
brae answered  perfectly — that  is,  perfectly 
for  the  Mossbrae^  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  was  bom  cranky.  But  the  minute 
she  swung  into  the  south  and  headed  awav 
on  her  course,  she  turned  completely  aroimd, 
despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  helmsman, 
and  headed  back  for  the  bar. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  she  could  be 
induced  to  straighten  up  and  behave.  Once 
more  on  her  course,  she  rolled  south  in  the 
greatest  good  humor,  responding  as  readily 
as  we  could  expect  to  every  turn  of  the 
spokes. 

Off  Pigeon  Point  we  met  the  steam 
schooner  San  Gabriel^  northbound.  We 
whistled  twice,  indicating  to  the  San  Gabriel 
that  we  would  pass  to  starboard,  and  the 
San  Gabriel  replied  in  kind,  indicating  that 
she  would  do  likewise.  The  vessels  were 
within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  each  other  when 
the  Mossbrae  decided  to  change  her  mind. 
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"She's  falling  oflf  on  me.  I  can't  control 
her"  shouted  the  helmsman. 

**Hard  over!"  I  yelled,  and  watched  the 
wheel  spin  the  limit.  The  Mossbrae  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention,  but  with  a  per- 
versity and  malevolence  almost  human, 
swung  to  port  and  headed  right  across  the 
bows  of  the  San  Gabriel, 

Oh,  it  was  a  bully  mixup.  I  gave  her  full 
speed  astern  when  I  saw  a  collision  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  reversal  of  the  engines 
merely  served  to  prevent  the  Mossbrae  from 
going  more  than  half  way  through  the  port 
counter  of  the  San  Gabriel.  Such  polite 
language  between  two  skippers  I  haven't 
heard  since. 

"The  blasted,  crazy,  devil  of  a  ship!" 
raved  Dave  Turner.  "She's  a  devil,  I  tell 
you.  She's  uncanny.  She's  vicious.  If  she 
had  teeth  she'd  bite." 

I  think  she  would  have.  We  backed  away 
from  the  San  Gabriel^  with  our  own  nose  all 
smashed  in,  and  towed  her  to  San  Francisco 
stem  first  to  keep  her  from  filling  and  going 
down.  Having  accomplished  all  the  dam- 
age she  could,  the  Mossbrae  seemed  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  be  decent,  for  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage  she  behaved. 

That  was  an  expensive  accident.  Old 
Hickman  had  to  pay  the  bill  for  repairs  to 
the  San  Gabriel ^  and  $150  a  day  while  she 
was  laid  up,  and  in  addition  he  spent  a 
matter  of  $1,500  patching  up  the  bow  of  the 
Mossbrae,  He  was  half  insane  on  accoimt 
of  the  expense,  and  fellows  who  knew  Hick- 
man in  those  days  will  tell  you  that  he  was 
as  big  a  skinflint  then  as  he  is  now. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  master  to  explain  to  the 
United  States  Inspectors  of  Hulls  and 
Boilers  just  why  he  signals  he  will  pass  to 
starboard  and  then  swings  to  port  and  rams 
his  neighbor.  Dave  Turner  told  them  that 
he  commanded  a  crazy  steam  schooner.  She 
had  simply  ramped  away  from  him.  He 
couldn't  control  her.  The  helmsman  cor- 
roborated this  statement,  and  the  inspect- 
ors went  down  aboard  the  Mossbrae  and 
examined  her  steering-gear.  One  of  them 
stocxl  on  the  dock  and  watched  the  rudder 
respond  when  the  wheel  was  put  hard  over, 
and  the  result  was  discouraging  for  Dave 
Turner.  In  despair  he  backed  the  vessel  out 
into  the  bay,  hoping  she  would  have  the 
decency  to  go  on  the  rampage  and  save  his 
reputation.  She  was  as  demure  as  a  milk- 
maid. Dave  took  the  inspectors  on  a  cruise 
around  the  bay,  circled  man-o*-war  row  and 


Angel  island,  but  never  once  did  the  Moss- 
brae show  her  real  nature.  Dave  Turner 
gave  up  in  despair  and  a  suspicion  that  Dave 
Turner  was  drunk  grew  into  a  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  inspectors. 

However,  the  devil  ship  was  going  on  dry 
dock,  so  they  withheld  their  decision  imtil 
they  could  see  if  her  rudder  was  intact.  It 
was;  and  so,  having  given  Dave  Turner  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt,  they  could  not  do  less 
than  find  him  guilty  of  gross  negligence, 
mismanagement  of  his  vessel  and  incom- 
petency. After  forty  years  of  spotless  record 
as  a  master,  it  is  hard  to  be  set  down  four 
years  on  the  beach,  and  old  Dave  left  the 
office  of  the  inspectors  brokenhearted.  In- 
asmuch as  it  was  my  watch  on  deck  at  the 
time  of  the  collision  and  I  upheld  Dave,  the 
inspectors  gave  me  a  year  to  think  it  over. 
We  went  down  to  the  dock  and  cursed  the 
Mossbrae  from  kelson  to  truck. 

When  the  Mossbrae  came  off  the  dock,  she 
put  to  sea  with  a  new  captain.  He  was  a 
man  of  long  experience,  and  in  common  with 
the  inspectors,  shared  the  belief  that  Dave 
Turner  had  taken  to  drink  or  was  in  his 
dotage.  He  had  kept  his  eye  on  the  Moss- 
brae for  quite  a  while,  and  having  kept  tab 
on  the  number  of  scrapes  that  Turner  had 
gotten  into,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  something  serious 
happened. 

Old  Hickman,  Dave  Turner,  the  inspect- 
ors-and  myself  were  down  on  the  dock  to  see 
the  new  skipper  take  the  old  cross-patch  out. 
He  got  away  from  the  dock  like  a  man  who 
knows  his  business,  and  we  all  went  back  to 
Hickman's  office.  No  sooner  were  we  inside 
fjie  door  than  Old  Hickman  received  a 
phone  message  to  the  effect  that  the  Moss- 
brae had  banged  into  the  end  of  Union 
street  pier  and  carried  away  twenty  feet  of 
the  wharf. 

"Damn  her!"  shrieked  Old  Hickman,  "I 
hope  she  sinks." 

She  didn't.  She  came  back  to  her  berth 
at  Mission  wharf  half  an  hour  later.  Old 
Hickman  was  on  the  dock  and  called  up  to 
the  captain  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied  bewildered. 
"She's  cranky.   She  won't  answer  b^  helm." 

"Fiddlesticks  I"  raved  Old  Hickman, 
"there's  nothing  wrong  with  her  helm.  It's 
your  damned  rotten  seamanihip/* 

"I'd  sooner  go  to  sea  01* 
roared  the  new  captain. 
reputation's  more  to  me  thai 
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steam  schooner.  Send  a  man  down  to 
relieve  me.  I've  had  enough  trouble  for  one 
day." 

Nothing  could  induce  that  skipper  to  stay 
by  the  Mosshrae.  He  was  thoroughly 
frightened.  So  the  steamer  laid  up  at  the 
wharf  all  night  while  Dave  Turner  got  the 
man  to  go  }>efore  the  inspectors  and  make 
an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the  ship  was 
unruly  and  out  of  hand  and  wouldn't  an- 
swer her  helm. 

The  inspectors  were  flabbergasted.  Either 
the  ship  was  bewitched  or  two  erstwhile 
competent  shipmasters  had  gone  crazy.  As 
for  the  rudder  and  steering-gear  being  out  of 
order — well,  they  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes.  They  knew  there  was  nothing  i^Tong 
with  the  ship.  So  they  gave  Dave  Turner 
and  the  new  master  a  wonderful  dressing 
down,  and  Old  Hickman  scurried  around 
until  he  found  Barkley  here.  Barkley  had 
just  got  his  master's  ticket  and  was  anxious 
for  a  try  at  anything  afloat,  provided  he 
drew  his  master's  salary  and  carried  the 
title  that  goes  v^ith  the  job. 

Well,  we  all,  including  the  inspectors, 
came  down  to  see  Barkley  take  the  Mosshrae 
out.  You  remember,  Barkley.  She  backed 
out  as  nice  as  you  please  on  a  flood  tide,  and 
went  down  the  bay  about  two  cable's  length. 
Then  you  put  her  helm  over  and  gave  her 
half  speed  ahead.  She  hesitated  a  second  or 
two,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  go  to  sea  or 
not,  then  with  all  the  certainty  and  purpose 
of  a  bulldog  rushing  a  tramp  she  headed  for 
the  south  ferry  slip.  My  recollection,  Bark- 
ley, is  that  you  tore  out  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  piling  before  you  could  stop  her. 

"I  couldn't  get  her  back  to  the  wharf 
quick  enough,"  said  Barkley.  **The  minute 
her  stem  and  spring  lines  were  fast,  I 
jumped  down  from  the  bridge  and  went 
ashore.  I  had  been  master  just  twenty  min- 
utes. *Keep  her,'  says  I  to  Old  Hickman, 
*she'll  run  amuck  on  the  best  master  that 
ever  pulled  a  whistle  cord,  and  I  won't  blast 
my  career  l)efore  I  even  get  started.'" 

The  whole  affair  would  have  been  funny 
if  it  hadn't  been  such  a  serious  matter. 
There  was  Dave  Turner's  bread  and  butter 
(and  mine,  too,  for  that  matter,  though  I 
was  a  young  man  and  could  tackle  some- 
thing else  until  my  sentence  was  up),  and 
the  expense  Old  Hickman  was  under.  He 
groaned  and  swore  she'd  bankrupt  him,  and 
a  dozen  times  he  cursed  Dave  Turner  for 
hauling  her  of!  Duxbury. 


Back  we  all  went  to  the  office  of  the  in- 
spectors. They  had  seen  the  Mosshrae  run 
amuck  now,  and  they  didn't  know  what  to  * 
do.  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  deliber- 
ation the>'  decided  that  so  far  as  the  Moss^ 
brae  was  concerned  they  were  running  on 
dead  reckoning.  So  they  decided  to  take  a 
chance  on  Dave  Turner  and  reversed  their 
decision. 

Well,  old  Dave  was  so  happy  he  almost 
cried,  and  right  away  he  asked  Old  Hickman 
to  give  him  back  the  Mosshrae.  He  said  the 
other  skippers  didn't  understand  her  like  he 
did,  which  was  just  like  old  Dave.  With 
some  other  skipper  in  command,  or  when 
Dave  was  out  of  sorts  at  her  contrary  actions, 
she  was  a  de\'il-ship;  with  old  Dave  on  the 
beach  and  no  job  in  sight,  he  forgave  and  for- 
got and  was  willing  to  take  another  chance* 
He  told  Old  Hickman  that  he  would  be  veiy 
careful  and  watch  her  and  nurse  her  along. 
You  had  to  humor  some  ships,  said  Dave 
Turner. 

Now  Old  Hickman  would  have  been 
mighty  tickled  to  let  Dave  go  back  on  the  old 
wretch,  but  away  down  in  his  miserable  old 
heart  he  was  fond  of  Dave  Turner.  Man 
and  boy,  Dave  had  worked  for  Hickman 
forty  years,  and  there  was  no  maudlin  senti- 
ment in  the  Hickman  blood.  He  decided 
that  Dave  had  better  quit  going  to  sea,  and 
offered  him  a  job  as  port  captain.  It  was  too 
good  a  berth  to  refuse,  and  very  reluctandy 
Dave  made  up  his  mind  to  forget  the  Mass-- 
hrae  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
ashore. 

Then  Old  Hickman  did  a  very  peculiar 
thing.  He  flred  the  best  mate  he  had  in  his 
employ,  if  I  do  say  so  myself.  I  was  next  in 
line  for  promotion  and  Dave  had  told  me 
more  than  once  that  the  old  man  had  ques* 
tioned  him  carefully  about  me,  my  habits, 
etc.  I  couldn't  understand  it.  But  when  he 
put  old  "Cocky"  Magruder  (you  remember 
old  Magruder,  Barkley — killed  in  a  filibuster 
expedition  ofiF  the  coast  of  Peru  ten  years 
ago) ;  I  say,  when  he  put  Magruder  in  com- 
mand,  I  saw  a  great  white  light.  Hickman 
changed  engineers  too. 

Magruder  brought  his  own  mates  with 
him  when  he  took  the  Mosshrae  out.  It  was 
her  last  trip,  for  she  never  came  back.  I 
knew  she  wouldn't.  Old  Hickman  was  tired 
of  the  worry,  and  she  was  insured  to  the 
limit.  She  made  a  nice  run  until  she  was 
off  the  Point  Reyes  light,  when  a  thick  fog 
settled  down.    They  tell  me  that  Magruder 
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never  slackened  speed,  though  everything 
was  regidar  in  his  log,  which  was  produced 
in  evidence  at  the  investigation  afterward. 
His  mate  and  the  lookout  and  the  man  at 
the  wheel  stayed  with  him  like  heroes,  and 
the  result  was  a  whitewash.  At  any  rate  the 
first  thing  they  heard  was  the  echo  of  their 
own  whistle,  and  that,  of  course,  spelled 
coastline. 

Two  minutes  later  the  Mosshrae  was  into 
the  breakers.  Over  a  reef  she  leaped,  tear- 
ing her  wicked  heart  out  as  she  went.  There 
was  a  crash  and  smash  of  timbers,  the  main- 
mast went  by  the  board  and  the  Mosshrae 
piled  in  a  heap  in  a  n^.:of:^nve«washed 
sunken  rocks.  Ten  minutes  after  she  struck 
her  engine-room  crew  came  piling  up  to 
escape  being  drowned  below.  Her  lifeboats 
were  smashed  to  kindling  wood  in  a  jiffy, 
and  the  crew  huddled  forward  on  the 
fo'castle  head,  which  canted  up  on  a  big 
rock  like  a  fish  with  its  head  out  of  water. 
The  vessel  had  a  full  head  of  steam  on  when 
she  struck,  and  the  second  assistant,  who 
was  on  watch  at  the  time,  forgot  to  turn  her 
exhaust  valves  open  before  he  climbed  on 
deck.  Consequently,  when  the  cold  sea- 
water  crept  up  around  her  throbbing  boilers, 
they  exploded  and  the  Mosshrae  went  to 
glory  like  a  skyrocket.  Her  stem  was  blown 
clear  off  and  the  hull  splintered  for  three- 
quarters  of  her  length. 

When  the  fog  lifted  Magruder  saw  that  he 
had  piled  the  Mosshrae  up  on  Point  Gorda. 
At  noon  the  steam  schooner  Brunswick  hove 
in  sight,  and  the  sea  ha\ing  calmed  con- 
siderably, a  small  boat  put  off  and  picked 
up  the  shipwrecked  crew. 

That  wasn't  quite  the  last  of  the  Mosshrae. 
The  day  after  Old  Hickman  fired  me,  Bowen 
&  Company  put  me  in  command  of  the 
steam  schooner  Sea  Pigeon.  Well,  sir,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  loss  of  the  Mosshrae,  I 
was  taking  the  Sea  Pigeon  up  the  coast, 
when  I  sighted  the  stem  of  the  old  Mosshrae 
bobbing  around  three  miles  off  shore.  I  was 
close  enough  to  see  that  the  rudder  was  still 
on  it,  and  the  notion  came  to  me  that  I'd 
like  to  unship  that  rudder  and  have  a  look 
at  it.  We'd  examined  the  rudder  often 
enough,  but  we'd  never  unshipped  it.  So  1 
had  the  fragment  of  wreck  towed  alongside, 
and  we  swung  it  on  deck  with  the  cargo  gaff. 
Then  I  unshipped  that  mdder  and  cast  the 
balance  of  the  wreckage  overboard  again. 

Poor  old  Mosshrae!  If  we*d  only  had  the 
sense  to  unship  that  rudder  in  the  first  place, 


she  might  still  have  been  runnings  earning 
good  money  and  the  right  to  lie  up  in  Rotten 
Row  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  decent  life  at 
sea.  One  look  showed  me  what  ailed  the 
old  Mosshrae.  When  she  was  built,  she  was 
cranky.  Dave  Tumer  was  right.  She 
didn't  have  enough  freeboard  and  she  was 
too  narrow  amidships  for  her  length.  Still 
she  might  have  gotten  along  with  careful 
watching,  but  when  she  was  rebuilt  after 
piling  up  on  Duxbury,  the  shipyard  people 
equipped  her  with  an  oak  rudder-post  that 
was  adzed  out  of  a  piece  of  heart  timber. 
It  was  the  very  center  of  the  tree,  with  the 
grain  all  twisty  and  tough  and  fibrous,  and 
they  built  it  into  a  rudder-post  before  the 
wood  was  half -seasoned.  Consequently, 
when  it  dried  out,  the  timber  checked  and  a 
dozen  big  cracks  opened  up  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  mdder-post  for  three  feet  of  its 
length.  As  time  went  by  and  that  rudder- 
post  was  subjected  to  more  and  more 
strain  in  heavy  seas,  that  split  and  fibrous 
timber  began  to  twist  and  wrench  like  a 
section  of  old  hawser.  The  wood  was  too 
tough  to  twist  off  at  the  tiller.  It  just  split 
up  more  and  more  and  grew  stringy — a 
veritable  section  of  wooden  rope,  and  when 
the  wheel  was  put  hard  over  in  a  cross  sea, 
or  in  certain  currents,  that  rudder  head 
would  merely  twist  around  like  a  piece  of 
molasses  candy,  while  the  rudder  itself  stood 
still  or  swung  with  the  press  of  the  current 
to  the  opposite  side. 

I  sawed  off  that  three-foot  section  of 
rotten  timber  and  the  next  time  I  got  back 
to  San  Francisco  I  took  it  under  my  arm 
and  walked  into  Old  Hickman's  office.  The 
old  rascal's  face  went  green  and  red  with 
rage,  by  turns. 

**If  you'd  had  that  rudder  unshipped  in 
the  first  place,  sir,"  I  told  him,  "you  wouldn't 
have  had  to  hire  *  Cocky'  Magruder  to 
beach  her." 

Old  Hickman  gave  me  a  shrewd,  light- 
ning-quick look  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye. 
That  was  all  the  sign  he  gave  that  my 
thrust  had  reached  home. 

"You're  a  smart  young  man,"  he  replied 
presently,  "and  I  was  a  fool  to  fire  you.  I'll 
have  a  new  boat  built  to  replace  the  Moss- 
hrae. Her  insurance  will  help  some  to  build 
the  new  boat.  I  was  tired  of  that  bill  of 
expense,  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  I'm  glad  she's 
gone.  How  would  you  like  to  have  her 
successor?  She's  going  to  carr>'  a  million 
and  a  half." 
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"I  don't  want  any  vessel  of  yours,  Mr. 
Hickman,"  I  answered.  I  was  young  and 
hotheaded  in  those  days,  and  at  the  moment 
I  hated  the  scheming  old  thief.  I  didn't 
thinic  there  coutd  be  any  luck  in  a  boat  built 
with  money  looted  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  I  told  him  so. 

"That's  right,  Kirkland,"  said  the  old 
villain,  smiling  at  me  as  pleased  as  could  be. 
"I  always  knew  you  could  be  depended  upon 
— for  honesty.  If  you  won't  let  me  give  you 
a  job,  perhaps  you'll  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend you  for  a  bigger  packet  than  the  Sea 
Pigeon.    I  will  say  this,  too,  that  I  can  do 


you  lots  of  good,  Kirkland,  if  you — if  you — " 
He  broke  o5  and  looked  me  hard  in  the 
eyes,  and  I  stared  back  at  him.  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  say  anything  to  Dave  Turner 
about  this,"  he  said  presently  in  a  changed 
voice.  "It'd  break  his  old  heart  thinking 
how  he'd  misjudged  the  Mos^brae.  Let 
sleeping  dogs  lie." 

1  said  I  would,  and  before  I  left  the  office 
we  piled  the  section  of  rudder-post  on  Hick- 
man's office  fire  and  watched  the  evidence 
go  up  in  smoke.  I've  been  a  pretty  lucky 
captain  ever  since,  and  as  for  old  Dave 
Turner,  he's  stilt  superstitious. 


The  Nest 

By  Julia  Boynton  Okeen 


Here  is  no  dainty  cup  of  twigs  and  moss, 

Down-lined,  wind-swung  and  roofed  with  bloomy  spray. 

But  on  the  open  shingle,  dull  and  gray, 
Hard  by  where  angry  breakers  heave  and  toss, 
The  mother  gull,  heedless  of  harm  or  loss, 

Has  scooped  a  shallow  saucer,  as  in  play, 

And  laid  her  dappled  egg.    A  yard  away 
The  beach  convolvulus  trails  rich  wreaths  across 
The  waste.    The  primrose  flowers  in  glossy  gold. 

The  dunes  lift  mimic  mountains.     Many  a  nook 
The  bird  might  find,  her  precious  sphere  to  hold. 

But  here  where  foot  may  crush  or  sun  may  cook 
She  leaves  it  blithdy;  and  I  come  to  brood 
On  this:  how  lightly  some  take  motherhood! 


The  Water-way  of  Wonder 

By  Thomas  Grajjt  Springer  and  Fleta  Campbell  Springer 


EV'ERV  ten  days  they  go  from  San 
Francisco — the  ships  for  Panama 
— prosaic  and  drab  enough  as  they 
tug  at  (he  moorings  Ijefore  the 
start;  hut  once  clear  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  over  the  bar,  with  the  gray  city 
on  its  gray  hills  dropped  suddenly  from 
sight  and  as  suddenly  forgot,  the  ship  be- 
comes a  glorious  creature,  superb  and 
supreme.  A  rainbow  world  has  leaped  into 
life  about  us  and  closed  us  in,  and  the  lure 
of  the  Pacific  is  upon  us. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  many  changes 
in  Panama,  hut  as  long  as  time  shall  last  the 
Pacific  will  be  the  Pacific,  and  the  pathway 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Isthmus  will  remain  the  same  revelation  of 
sea  and  sky  and  tropic  coast. 

Five  days  we  drifted  down  the  western 
edge  of  the  world,  five  days  and  nights  be- 
fore our  first  port.  .And  each  day  the  sun 
warmed  to  us,  and  each  night  the  great  gold 
stars  grew  more  friendly  and  near,  peering 
down  at  us,  almost  curiously  it  seemed,  to 
discover  who  we  might  be.  Five  such  days 
and  nights,  and  when  we  woke  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixth  day  we  were  anchored  at 
Mazallan.  the  brilliantly  colored,  the  grace- 
fully indolent,  serenely  indilTerent  and  satis- 
fied with  life.  We  had  once  talked  with  a 
man  who  had  spent  a  winter  in  Mazatlan. 
We  l>elieve  him,  at  last.  What  could  be 
more  delightfully  unexpected  than  to  find 
exactly  what  one  has  been  told  to  expect  I 

Two  days  more  on  the  summer  sea,  and 
on  a  bright  morning  we  came  gently  to 
anchor  in  a  harbor  still  and  clear  as  a 
meadow  pool;  so  clear  that  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  sailors  dived  from  the  lower  deck 


we  could  watch  them  all  the  way  down  to 
the  door  of  the  bay.  The  curious  litfle 
town  seemed  tumbling  down  tbe  gntn 
mountain  sides  and  crowding  close  to  die 
water's  edge  to  see  the  ships  go  by.  TIob 
was  Manzanillo,  with  its  sandy  main  stnet 
fronting  the  water,  with  the  MexiGan 
mothers  watching  their  babies  play  on  tbe 
sidewalks,  the  men  lounging  and  smokiox 
and  here  and  there  discussing  the  merits  m 
game-cocks  displayed  by  iheir  owners  in  the 
hope  that  a  few  bets  might  be  coaxed  from 
the  onlookers,  in  which  case  one  may  see  a 
first-class  cock  fight  for  the  mere  exertion 
of  turning  about  to  look.  Off  of  this  main 
thoroughfare,  narrow  crooked  little  side 
streets  clamber  up  the  steep  mountain  side, 
with  tiny  overhanging  houses  and  porches 
bright  with  flowering  plants,  and  here  and 
there  a  native  woman  swinging,  graceful 
and  sure-footed,  down  the  cobble-stone 
decline,  bearing  a  huge  basket  on  her  head 
and  making  a  picture  cooler,  greener,  more 
Italian  than  Mexican. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  warn  us  that  we 
were  nearing  the  tropics,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
long  burning  hot  day  we  dropped  anchor  in 
the  landlocked  harbor  of  Acapulco.  It  was 
as  if  we  had  come  at  last  to  the  final  haven, 
the  promised  rest;  for  a  place  more  peaceful, 
more  filled  with  soft  tn-ilight  shadows  and 
restful  green  of  encircling  hills,  I  have  never 
seen.  It  was  just  such  a  harbor  as  we  would 
have  wished  after  such  a  day. 

Then  followed  days  upon  days  of  clear 
sailing,  broken  now  and  then  by  a  stop  at 
Central  American  ports,  sometimes  for  a 
few  hours,  sometimes  over  night,  and  again 
for  two  days  at  a  time,  taking  on  conce. 
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sugar,  and  the  tropical  fruits  that  lent 
variety  to  the  ship's  table.  There  was  a  day 
at  Salina  Cruz,  where  the  crazy  winds  blow 
without  ceasing  across  the  Gulf  of  Tehuante- 
pec,  satisfying  those  who  were  wishing  for  a 
i»il  of  rough  weather.  Then  along  the  coast 
of  Central  America,  where  the  cotnandante' s 
manner  grows  more  impressive  Tiith  the 
diminishing  size  of  the  ports,  and  the  local 
celebrities  come  aboard  in  the  comandanle' s 
gig — and  verily  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

All  along  the  Central  American  coast  the 
horizon  lo  landward  was  an  unbroken  chain 
of  gigantic  gray  volcanic  craters,  some 
smoking,  the  red  fire  showing  when  the 
nights  were  dark,  but  most  of  them  standing 
in  grim  ominous  silence.  These  mountains 
slope  down  abruptly,  and  between  them 
and  the  sea  He  the  swamp  lands,  and  along 
the  coast  the  little  port  towns  drag  them- 


selves down  out  of  the  ihickcl  io  the  water's 
edge,  panting  for  a  breath  of  air.  Prelty 
and  picturesque  enough  are  they  from  the 
ship,  but  if  one  went  ashore  and  plowed 
through  the  hot  black  sand  into  the  in- 
sanitary squalid  towns,  it  was  to  hurry 
back  to  the  civilization  of  the  Pacific  Mail, 
and  to  dive  into  the  sea-water  plunge  with  a 
prayer  of  thanks  in  one's  heart  for  having 
iieen  horn  white  and  in  a  part  of  the  woriii 
where  people  value  cleanliness. 

We  had  come  to  believe  thai  all  of  the 
coast  natives  of  the  poorer  classes  were  a 
disease-infected,  slothful,  mirthless  people, 
when  one  fine  morning  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  smiling  round  harbor  of  Corinto,  in 
Nicaragua.  Here  was  happiness  and  health 
and  laughter.     There  was  •  r 

even  in  the  way  the  red-til 
through  the  fringe  of  cocoai 
blue  sea,  and  the  foothills 
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cool  up  to  the  gray  mountains 
beyond.  Scarcely  had  the  first 
lighter  come  alongside,  the 
naked  bronze  backs  of  the  crew 
bending  rhythmically  as  they 
rowed,  standing,  with  the  wide 
flat  oars  of  galley  days,  when 
the  bumboat  women  set  out, 
racing,  from  the  shore.  Call- 
ing, laughing,  shouting,  hand- 
ling their  liny  canoes  with  the 
reckless  skill  of  long  practice, 
they  flocked  about  the  ship, 
for,  though  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  coming  to  a  gay 
festival.it  was  market  day  with 
them.  Parrots  perched  and 
chattered  on  the  prows,  vari-  Th,-,,-  an-  wii 
colored  grass  baskets  filled  the  "'  *"^^ 

floors  of  the  canoes;  there  were 
tropical  fruits,  gaudy  loys  made  of  native 
nuts  and  painted,  and  great  bouquets  of 
roses.  The  women  in  their  bright  ill-fitting 
dresses  darted  here  and  there,  wearing  in 
and  out  for  position  near  the  steady  lighters, 
chattering  and  laughing  among  themselves 
wilh  less  thought  for  sales  than  for  banter- 
ing. They  sent  up  our  purchases  in  baskets 
drawn  by  a  cord  thrown  on  deck.  One 
canoe  had  for  first  mate  a  spider  monkey. 
who  used  his  long  tail  as  a  boat-hook,  and 
then  sprang  onto  the  lighter  with  the  rope 
and  held  it  taut.  Ah,  but  life  goes  gaily  in 
Corinto ! 

Our  next  stop,  Puntarenas.  in  Costa  Rica, 
was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
idling,  for  there  the  lighters  were  loaded  and 
waiting  our  arrival,  the  laborers  all  wore 
shirts,  they  were  businesslike,  and  there 
was  a  general  air  of  modernity  and  thrift 
about  the  place  that  set  our  thoughts  on 
dvilizalion,  progress  and  Panama. 

Panama — the  very  word  spells  romance, 
and  as  the  anchor  falls  with  a  flurry  of 
flashing  foam  into  the  blue  depths  it  lies 
before  you,  the  old,  the  new  romance  of  a 
painted  world.  Scarcely  have  your  eyes 
taken  in  the  wonder  of  the  island-dotted 
bay  before  the  magnetism  of  the  shore 
draws  you  irresistibly.  By  a  queer  freak  of 
fate  it  was  old  Panama  first  caught  my  eye, 
and  borrowing  the  captain's  glass  I  drew 
the  old  tower  lo  my  gaze  as  it  loome<l  above 
the  smothering  grip  of  the  encroaching 
jungle.  I  swung  the  glass  around,  slowly, 
slowly  till  the  new  tity  (new  only  in  the 
lense  of  having  risen  from  the  ashes  that 


piracy  made  of  the  old)  came  into  view 
huddled  on  its  tiny  peninsula  like  a  gay 
collection  of  toy  houses.  Then  the  knife 
of  Progress  appeared,  for  Ancon  Hill  re- 
sembles a  cheese  half  sliced  away  and  gone 
to  gorge  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  sea  where 
the  breakwater  binds  the  islands  together, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  t'anal,  like  jewels  on  a 
chain.  The  approach  thus  formed  actually 
lives  up  to  your  anticipation  of  the  enormity 
of  the  engineering  feat  already  accomplished. 

Our  steamer  did  not  dock,  and  a  fussy 
little  tug  came  out  to  take  us  oS.  Around 
the  quarantine  station  we  swung  and  up 
the  Canal  itself  toward  Balboa.  There  the 
first  real  wonder  fell  upon  us  as  we  passed 
between  the  slender  lighthouses  that  looked 
like  the  street  lights  of  a  nautical  thorough- 
fare, and  beside  these  sign-posts  of  progress 
lay  the  wrecks  of  failure  in  the  .shape  of  old 
French  dredges.  Then  the  busy  docks  of 
Balboa,  the  rush  of  discmbarkment;  and  as 
the  train  whirled  us  up  to  the  town  we  began 
to  realize  that  we  were  in  Panama,  the  dty 
of  ancient  and  modern  romance. 

The  first  impression  one  has  of  the  town 
is  its  most  amazing  number  of  carriages, 
low,  phaeton-bodied,  attached  lo  diminutive 
horses  scarcely  larger  than  burros.  One 
pushes  through  throngs  of  lounging  negroes, 
real  southern  negroes,  bul^ncongruous 
fact — instead  of  the  slow,  soft,  drawling 
English,  one's  ear  is  greeted  with  equally 
soft  but  decidedly  crisp  Spanish.  And  then 
Central  avenue  winds  and  twists  its  way  up 
through  the  town  in  a  panorama  of  color 
and  a  kaleidoscope  of  delightful  movement. 
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pairs,  watching  for  trouble  that  seldom  oc- 
curs. Perhaps  now  and  then  a  cabman 
over-charges  an  ignorant  tourist;  then  off 
and  away  he  goes  with  the  poHceman  for 
passenger  for  a  drive  to  a  fine  instead  of  a 
fare.  One  night  during  our  stay  I  had 
occasion  to  see  the  efficiency  of  these  toy 
policemen.  It  was  at  a  concert  at  the  Plaza 
Santa  Ana.  A  dispute  arose  between  a 
Columbian  and  a  Panamanian.  A  sharp 
discussion,  a  slap  in  the  face,  a  surging, 
jabbering,  gesticulating  crowd,  then  the 
Imbbing  helmets  and  big  slicks  of  the  little 
policemen,  the  clatter  and  jangle  of  the 
patrol  wagon,  a  burst  of  oratory  from  the 
band-stand  where  lately  the  musicians  had 
discoursed  sweet  sounds — and  another  revo- 
lution was  averted. 

Turning  from  the  picturesque  old-world- 
ness  of  Panama  to  the  advanced  modernity 
of  Ancon,  the  effect  is  amazing.     America 
found  Panama  a  dirty  barbaric  child  sitting 
in  her  filthy  gutters  making  mud  pies.    She 
scrubbed,    scoured   and   combed   her  out, 
wiped  her  nose,  braided  her  hair  and  threat- 
ened to  spank  her  if  she  got  dirty  again.    The 
threat  of  spanking  has  triumphed  over  nat- 
ural inclination,  and  eternal  vigilance  has 
kept  even  step  with  reform.    Then  America 
built  her  own  house  on  Ancon  Hill  slope, 
from  which  height  of  Example  she  could 
keep  watch.     Panama  has  no  suburb.     It 
runs  in  a  parallel  line  straight  up  against 
Ancon,  and  on  this  line  the  ancient  and 
modern  meet  in  startling  contrast.     From 
the  narrow  close-walled  streets  one  ascends 
broad  winding  roads,  on  either  side  of  which 
the  government  buildings,  public  and  pri- 
vate, stand  in  uniform  design  and  coloring, 
square   and  cool — gray,  white 
and    neat.      There    are    wide 
hill  spaces  between  residences 
or  offices,  with  smooth -rolling 
turf.      Tiny   streams,   cement- 
waUed,  run   with  cool   ripples 
between  the   hilly  depressions. 
Palms,    royal    and     cocoanut, 
wave   their   graceful  branches 
like  fan-girls   of  a  sultan,  re- 
sponding to  each  ocean  breath 
that     steals     softly    over    the 
heighta.    There  is  a  sense  of 
bi^EM,  a  lack   of   crowding, 
mt  mikes  Ancon  seem  like  an 
ideil  Ameilcai^  suburb.     One 
.  beautiful,  graceful 
iromen,      strolling 


The  low  houses,  cement-faced  and  brilliantly 
colored,  crowd  the  narrow  sidewalk  into  the 
street  in  a  most  sociable  manner,  and  the 
block-paved  street  on  which  the  ponies' 
feel  clatter  like  castanets  are  wonderfully 
clean,  for  the  sanitary  watch-dogs  on  Ancon 
Hill  have  routed  dirt  from  this  new  Panama 
as  effectively  as  Morgan  routed  the  defend- 
ers of  old  Panama.  On  the  surface,  at 
least,  this  is  "Spotless  Town,"  an  amazing 
revelation  after  some  of  the  unbelievable 
squalor  of  parts  of  the  West  Coast. 

We  chose  the  Central  Hotel  as  our  hos- 
lelry,  more  for  its  romantic  associations  than 
its  comfort.  It  faces  a  plaza  across  which 
stands  the  double-spired  cathedral,  seen  from 
the  hotel  balcony  through  a  screen  of  palms 
as  it  dreams  in  the  soft  sunlight,  its  old- 
world  bells,  with  their  chimes  rung  every 
quarter,  shattering  the  silence  in  which  it 
wraps  itself.  Facing  the  square  to  the  left 
on  the  same  side  as  the  moidem  city  hall  is 
the  old  administration  building  of  the 
French  Canal,  now  the  useless  property  of 
the  Isthmian  Commission  rerented  to  the 
Panamanian  government.  It  was  here 
De  Lesseps  schemed  and  dreamed,  close  to 
the  old  hotel,  once  the  scene  of  such  enter- 
tainment as  never  was  known  in  Central 
America  before  or  since.  Here  the  peerless 
Bernhardt  held  levees  when  she  came  to 
play  in  a  theater  now  gone.  Not  even  the 
ghosts  of  these  entertainments  linger  around 
the  court  or  corridors,  for  the  Tivoli,  mod- 
em and  resplendent,  lures  the  tourist  to  its 
lofty  perch  on  Ancon  Hill. 

Panama  is  the  best-policed  city  in  the 
world.  The  cute  little  black-and-tan  officers 
stand  on  almost  every  corner,  sometimes  in 
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leisurely  along  the  walks,  gowned  in 
wonderful  lingerie  dresses,  their  parasols 
tempering  the  sun's  amorous  caresses  to 
cool  kisses  for  their  fresh  cheeks.  One 
sees  men,  tall,  clean-cut,  graceful  in 
their  immaculate  duck  or  flannel,  whose 
tanned  faces  are  illuminated  with  the  inner 
fire  of  enthusiasm.  One  sees  children,  rosy, 
romping  tots  that  make  the  patriotic  heart 
cry  out  "Lord,  give  us  more  like  these  to 
found  a  race  of  gods  I"  And  this  is  the 
tropics  which,  theory  has  said,  the  white 
man  may  not  conquer. 

Entering  the  administration  building  and 
inquiring  for  Colonel  Gorgas,  theory  was 
answered  by  fact  in  the  cool,  clean — mentally 
and  physically — gentleman  who  so  genially 
received  us.  His  immaculate  dress,  his  hair 
and  mustache  as  snowy  as  his  ducks,  his 
keen  quiet  steady  eyes,  answered  our  silent 
query.  Our  letters  to  him  were  instrumental 
in  giving  us  a  guide — Dr.  Omstein  of  the 
commission,  a  perfect  type  of  the  men  who 
have  carried  on  successfully  this  wonderful 
war  of  peace  whose  crowning  victory  is  the 
wedding  of  the  seas.  Personal  mcxicsty  and 
collective  pride  seem  to  be  the  key-note  of 
Isthmian  accomplishment,  and  the  pre- 
dominating characteristic  of  all  those  en- 
gaged on  the  Canal  in  any  capacity.  To 
them  the  work  is  evcr>'thing,  the  man  is 
naught,  and  when  one  looks  at  their  splendid 
achievement  one  only  wishes  for  other  con- 
tinents for  them  to  sever. 

Our  first  Canal  excursion  was  to  Culebra, 
that  giant  wound  where  Nature  has  yielded 
to  Man.  I  am  not  an  engineer  and  cannot 
write  intelligently  of  the  enormity  of 
this  accomplishment.  Fortunately  others 
equipped  for  the  recital  have  given  technical 
details  to  the  world.  It  was  only  for  us  to 
wander  through  the  cut,  and  marvel  to  see 
in  a  short  time  the  navies  of  the  world  taking 
their  cross-country  course  and  laughing  at 
/^olus  as  he  blows  the  horn.  But  Nature 
had  not  yielded  without  a  struggle.  All 
along  that  battle  line  lie  the  bones  of  her 
dead  foes,  the  French.  Beside  the  railroad 
the  jungle  growths  that  stran'gled  their  loco- 
motives are  still  quietly  weaving  their 
shrouds.  Back  of  Empire  their  dredges  that 
never  floated  now  drop  to  pieces  in  the 
tropic  heat.  Their  steam  shovels  are  falling 
into  the  earth  they  never  really  gripped. 
Above  the  skeletons  of  failure  success  looms 
proudly,  but  not  without  its  cost. 

What  the  French  paid  in  life  we  did  not 


try  to  discover,  what  America  paid  we  wfll 
try  to  forget,  but  what  she  might  have  paid 
can  never  truly  be  estimated  by  those  miio 
cross  the  Isthmus  today.  Only  by  one  whose 
curiosity  led  him  over  the  old  emigrant  trail 
by  which  his  forefathers  came  to  California 
can  it  be  appreciated.  We  told  the  doctor 
after  Culebra  that  we  wished  to  see  the  real 
jungle.  With  the  splendid  courtesy  which 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  all,  high  and  low,  who 
are  engaged  in  this  marvelous  work,  he 
arranged  it  so  that  we  might  at  least  strike 
the  footprints  of  the  pioneers  who  took  the 
"Flat  Route." 

We  went  by  the  earliest  train  from  Pana- 
ma to  Matachin  clad  in  outing  suits,  picked 
up  a  friend  of  the  doctor's,  khaki-clad  and 
armed  with  a  machete,  then  struck  across 
the  railroad,  up  the  ridge  path  and  into  the 
pnmeval  woods  of  the  Isthmus.  The  heavy 
dew  lay  like  rain  upon  the  unfamiliar  foliage 
all  about  us.  It  seemed  more  like  a  picture 
or  a  theatrical  setting  than  actual  wilds  to 
our  unaccustomed  eyes.  Giant  fern-like 
palms  spread  out  on  every  side.  Strange, 
wonderful  trees  claimed  attention  at  eveiy 
step.  Orchids  nestled  here  and  there  in  the 
crotch  of  limbs.  The  ants  in  countless 
variety  carrying  up  the  soil  had  made  hang- 
ing gardens  of  the  palms,  from  the  trunks  of 
which  graceful  ferns  festooned  as  in  a  con- 
sen^atory.  Broad-bladed  plantains  slapped 
at  us  with  dew-drenched  paddles  while 
strange  birds,  only  less  gaudy  than  the 
painted  butterflies,  flashed  here  and  there 
like  animated  flowers.  Up  and  down, 
stumbling,  sliding,  cutting  our  way  through 
the  overgrown  path,  we  climbed  until  at 
length  the  summit  of  the  ridge  gave  us  a 
wonderful  panorama  down  the  green  valley 
of  the  Chagres  whose  dammed  waters  will 
soon  turn  its  entire  lower  course  into  a  huge 
lake  at  the  command  of  man.  Overlooking 
it  all  Balboa  Hill  brooded,  and  in  the  clear 
morning  air  we  beheld  the  last  sign  of  prog- 
ress as  we  turned  across  the  ridge  and  began 
the  descent  to  Cruces. 

This  primitive  Indian  village  has  stood 
unchanged  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Spain,  the  l)uccanccr«5,  the  pioneers,  have 
all  passed  it  but  left  no  mark.  The  dirt- 
floored  bamboo  huts,  palm-thatched,  have 
dropped  to  pieces  and  have  been  rebuilt, 
the  life  of  the  natives  has  run  its  course  as 
sleepily  as  the  Chagres  in  the  dry  season. 
It  was  strange  for  me,  a  son  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, to  step  into  a  dugout  at  the  point 


where  my  fori; fathers  had  disembarked  for 
ihtir  mule-ride  to  Panama  and  ihe  Pacific 
afliT  their  passa;;e  down  the  Atlantic  en 
route  to  (.'alifornia  in  the  goki  days,  and  to 
iloai  down  the  Chagres  to  where  the  hills 
hill  Matachin  with  their  curves.  Cruces 
will  soon  be  no  more,  and  the  Chagres.  no 
longer  wild,  will  sjiread  its  waters  over  it 
and  as  far  down  the  valley  as  Caiun,  car- 
ryinj;  the  ships  uf  the  world  to  and  fro  on  its 
wide  placid  bosom.  The  Spanish,  the  buc- 
laneers,  the  pioniTrs  that  dared  its  treachery, 
have  sinnv  and  the  Chanres  itself  will  follow, 
a  broad  calm  lake  Hreaminp  of  a  wild  past 
in  a  peaceful  future. 

.Ml  alon^'  the  railroad  line  a  string  of  little 
towns  nestle  from  Corozal  lo  Calun.  They 
are  replicas  of  Ancon,  which  is  their  mother, 
and  are  uniform  in  cleanliness  and  construc- 
tion, cool,  palm-fringe<l.  looking  like  pR>s- 
perous  suburbs  in  the  Slates,  built  by  one 
architect  of  somewhat  limited  design.  I'ntil 
one  has  traversi-d  the  jungle,  seen  the  fever- 
breeding  swamps,  the  impassable  moras.ses. 
Ihe  almost  increiiibly  rapid  growth  of  the 
tropic  wiKjils.  one  rloes  not  know  what  the 
clearing  oj  the  Canal  Zone  means,  what  the 


maintaining  of  cleanliness  must  cost.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  were  the  sappers  of 
the  forces  of  progress  who  made  the  advance 
of  the  army  possible,  and  these  stronghokls 
of  cleanliness  that  they  built  were  the  un- 
assailable ramparts  from  which  fever  and 
pestilence  were  repulsetl  and  at  last  driven 
beyond  the  field  of  activity  so  that  the  great 
work  might  progress  unimpeded  by  these 
treacherous  enemies.  At  almost  every  town 
one  sees  the  swamp-palms,  sure  indicators 
of  Ihe  original  stale  of  the  ground,  now  wav- 
ing their  graceful  fans  over  smooth  strips 
of  safe  lawn  or  the  rolling  softness  of  hilly 
turf,  while  the  harnessiil  streams  that  drain 
the  marshes  run  in  open  cemented  ditches, 
singing  low  sotigij  of  health  and  ctmlncss. 
One  vaguely  wonders  what  will  become  of 
these  strongholds  when  the  army  retires 
with  its  work  done.  Will  the  jungle  creep 
back  to  its  own,  will  the  ground  sink  back 
to  noisome  swamp?  No,  they  have  biiilded 
too  well,  and  Ihe  eyes  of  the  navies  of  the 
worid  as  they  pass  through  mtut  be  upon  the 
Zone.  But  wha.t  wiU  it  be?  Congms  is 
still  aping  Ihe  Sphinx  o"  *  lect. 

The  great  Jocks,  Mil  ""icific 
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and  Gatun  on  the  Atlantic,  are  marvels  in 
the  magnitude  of  their  construction.  Gatun 
to  me  was  the  most  interesting.  As  we 
neared  it  from  the  railroad  we  could  see  the 
first  results  of  the  damming  of  the  Chagres 
even  in  this,  the  dry  season.  As  the  water 
backed  up,  the  jungle  acknowledged  defeat. 
Where  the  low  ground  is  submerged  the 
trees  die  standing  in  white  skeleton  groups 
like  Dore's  illustration  of  the  damned 
forest  in  Dante's  Inferno.  Then  Gatun  ap- 
pears, taking  advantage  of  the  hills  to  throw 
up  the  breastworks  against  which  the 
Chagres  will  dash  vainly  in  its  rainy  rush, 
to  be  repulsed  and  sent  back  tamed  and  sub- 
missive for  the  first  lime  in  its  mad  career. 
The  great  dam  is  all  but  finished  now. 
Between  its  giant  cement  piers  the  Chagres 
fiows  quietly,  unconscious  that  its  passage 
will  be  barred  all  too  soon  and  the  wild 
vagaries  of  its  current  forever  curljed. 
As  we  whirled  in  zigzag  steps  in  the  railroad 
motor,  following  the  climbing  tracks  that 
seesaw  to  the  top  of  the  dam,  it  was  almost 
unbelievable  as  we  looked  back  from  its 
giant  height,  that  the  little  stream  flowing 
so  quietly  at  our  feet  was  to  submerge  an 
area  one  hundred  and  si.\ty  square  miles  in 
extent.  But  ihe  grim  walls  of  the  dam  arc 
built  to  resist  a  mighty  pressure,  and  from 
the  sternness  of  the  preparation  one  gains 
an  idea  of  what  that  little  river  can  be  when 


the  tropic  skies  spill  cloudbursts  into  its 
turbulent  channel.  For  its  size  it  has  risen 
to  the  proud  distinction  of  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  world. 

By  the  side  of  the  dam  stand  those  giant 
elevators,  the  locks,  ma.wnic  marvels  that 
shame  the  pyramids,  waiting  to  draw  their 
power  from  that  mighty  reserve,  the  lake. 
Once  the  water  is  let  into  them,  the  wonder 
of  their  construction  will  be  bidden.  The 
chambers  through  which  the  water  rushes 
as  each  vessel  is  raised  or  lowered  will  be 
unsuspected  by  any  one  who  has  no  technical 
idea  In  his  head,  yet  the  tunnels  are  as  large 
as  the  I'ennsyivania  railroad  tube  in  di- 
ameter, the  entire  construction  equally 
colossal. 

Just  beyond  them  the  Chagres  empties 
into  the  .Atianlic,  and  then  Colon,  with  the 
angry  waves  of  the  Caribbean  dashing  in 
futile  spite  against  the  seawall;  and  I  realized 
thai  I  had  back-lrailcd  my  Argonaut  fore- 
fathers to  the  first  lap  of  their  journey  to  the 
Golden  West  by  the  "Flat  Route."  Sixty 
years  and  more  ago  they  crossed  the  Isthmus 
with  untold  peril  and  now.  the  useless  bond 
of  the  conlinenls  severed,  the  ships  of  the 
world  may  float  through  the  gap  along  a 
water-way  of  wonder.  .Xs  I  looked  out  over 
the  while-capped  waters  1  seemed  to  hear 
the  .Atlantic's  lusty  voice  calling  to  the  soft 
Pacific,  "Greetings,  sister,  your  hand!" 


;  thToosb  the  iunale 


Kitty 


By  Gerard  Maclellan 


"▼AM  never  tempted  to  judge  a  woman,  but 
I  I  think  of  Kilty  Peverill,"  said  the 
I  Colonel.  "It's  never  a  safe  thing  to  do 
I  anyway.  I  remember" — 
M.  "Here,  stow  that  I"  I  interrupted. 
"Wait  till  we  get  out  of  this.  It  would  be 
worse  than  smoking  a  dollar  cigar  in  a  high 
wind  to  have  to  listen  to  a  yam  in  this 
crowd." 

The  Colonel  was  tickled  at  the  compli- 
ment and  showed  it.  We  watched  the  pas- 
sengers scramble  aboard  at  San  Pedro,  saw 
the  gangways  shipped,  and  were  soon 
slipping  round  the  breakwater,  headed  for 
our  last  port.  Then  we  made  for  our  usual 
retreat  in  the  lee  of  a  lifeboat,  lighted  our 
dgars,  and  the  Colonel  told  his  tale: 

A  woman  (he  resumed)  is  like  a  reef  in  the 
gold  belt.  ()ne  man  comes  along,  strikes  a 
pocket,  and  thinks  he's  cleaned  up  all  the 
gold  in  the  mountain.  Another  man  brings 
his  stamps,  chucks  the  likely  rocks  through 
'em,  makes  a  bigger  pile  than  the  first  man 
did,  and  then  he  goes  off  guessing  there 
isn't  enough  left  to  line  a  greaser  for  a  week. 
Little  he  knows  about  it!  The  next  man 
brings  a  chemist  with  him,  and  between  'em 
they  melt  the  whole  dum  shoot,  and  make 
the  biggest  pile  of  all.  Any  fool  can  tell 
gold  in  a  pocket;  it  takes  a  miner  to  tell  it  in 
the  quartz;  but  a  man  has  to  be  a  dum  sight 
more  than  just  plain  miner  to  smell  it  in  a 
hill  of  dirt,  and  make  it  pay.  It's  like  that 
with  women.  The  cackling  geese  on  this 
ship,  for  example,  thought  that  poor  critter 
with  the  gay  clothes  who  just  went  ashore 
was  plain  din.  Dumed  little  they  know! 
But  it  took  Kitty  Peverill  to  show  me! 

I  saw  her  first  in  Nome  in  'qo.  In  those 
days  Nome  was  a  wide-open  town  all  right, 
and  a  man  needed  lo  walk  with  his  trigger 
on  the  hair  all  the  time.  Talk  about  tariff 
reform  and  high  prices !  Prices  were  prices 
in  them  days!  I  tell  you,  sir,  they  soaked 
you  good  and  plenty  for  everything,  espe- 


cially vittles.  Coffee  and  doughnuts  a  dollar! 
Ham  and  eggs  two  and  a  half,  per!  And 
Kitty  was  the  top  of  the  box  all  right!  She 
kept  the  most  popular  restrong  in  town,  and 
just  coined  the  dollars.  And  she  earned  'em, 
blamed  if  she  didn't  1 

Kitty  was  a  picture  to  look  al,  and  framed 
up  in  the  dumedest  frame  your  eyes  ever  lit 
on.  She  wasn't  so  tall  as  you'd  notice  it — 
she  was  straight  and  strong.  But  her  hair 
and  her  clothes!  She  yanked  her  back  hair 
up  so's  it  looked  like  a  Sandwich  Islander's, 
and  she  hooked  her  clothes  on  her  as  if  she 
was  a  hitching  post.  And  her  face!  Well, 
I  eat  there  regular  all  the  time  I  was  in 
Nome,  an'  I  never  see  it  without  its  being 
smudged  with  soot.  Looked  as  though  she 
thought  it  good  for  the  complexion  and  used 
it  as  a  sort  of  cosmetic. 

But  that  didn't  make  any  difference. 
Lord!  no.  She'd  never  room  enough  for 
the  men  who  wanted  to  eat  there.  It  would 
have  been  the  same  if  she'd  piled  her  hair 
up  with  mud,  and  painted  her  face  like  a 
squaw,  and  gone  about  in  a  blanket.  The 
men  couldn't  keep  away.  I  have  known 
men  fight  for  a  table,  and  pay  double 
rates  to  reserve  one.  There  was  blood  in 
her  and  she  couldn't  hide  i»  "■>y! 

how  she  could  cook! 
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Of  course  there  was  talk.  There  always 
is  in  such  God-forsaken  places  as  Nome  was 
in  those  da3rs.  A  lone  woman  has  no  chance. 
And — yes,  I  believed  it  with  the  rest  of  'em. 
We  had  no  evidence.  But  when  a  girl 
comes  straight  at  you  as  though  she'd 
walked  clean  in  from  the  Bowery,  well, 
you've  a  pretty  hard  proposition  on  your 
hands,  you  bet!  But  although  she  knew 
what  we  thought  she  never  said  a  word. 
Just  went  on  piling  up  the  shekels  and  rang- 
ing round,  her  hair  just  shrieking  untidiness, 
and  her  skirts  rioting  at  her  taste. 

Then  Jim  Marston  happened  in  from  the 
diggings.  Me  an'  him  had  been  out  on 
many  a  prospecting  hike,  an'  we  was  mighty 
glad  to  meet  again.  I  took  him  straight  up 
to  Kitty's  and  we  blew  in  a  small  fortune. 
Jim  was  a  fine  handsome  chap,  as  fit  as  a 
fighter,  and  had  a  story  which  nobody  knew. 
I  saw  him  size  up  Kitty.  He  looked  at  her 
frowsy  head-piece,  her  smudg)'  nose  and  her 
draggling  skirts.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
eating,  for  Jim  loved  vittles,  an'  a  man 
brings  a  fine  sauce  from  the  camps. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  says  *'What  a 
dinner! — an'  what  a  cook!" 

"WTiat  do  you  think  of  her,  Jim?"  I  asks 
curious. 

"As  a  cook  she's  a  peacherino !" 

More  than  that  he  wouldn't  say,  but  his 
look  was  enough.  That  was  like  Jim.  I 
used  to  think  nature  had  left  something  out 
of  him  to  spite  him  for  his  handsome  face 
and  figure.  I  never  saw  him  talk  voluntar}' 
to  a  woman.  I  never  heard  him  say  a  thing 
against  one.  If  he  couldn't  commend,  he 
wouldn't  condemn.  I  knew  by  that  look 
that  he  had  blackballed  Kittv  in  his  mind, 
but  I  knew,  too,  that  he  wouldn't  tell  it 
against  her. 

Jim  came  into  Nome  just  before  the  sea- 
son shut  down.  He  had  had  a  wonderful 
year,  and  had  made  quite  a  pile.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Frisco  and  New  York,  and 
possibly  London.  He  wanted  to  finance  a 
company.  He  knew  where  there  was  big 
money  an'  he  meant  to  use  it.  He  meant  to 
clean  up  all  he  could  an'  quit.  He  said  the 
great  Northwest  was  all  right  for  a  young 
chap  T^ith  plenty  of  red  blood  in  his  veins, 
but  no  place  for  age,  an'  he  wasn't  going 
to  spend  his  prime  there  neither.  He 
had  a  strong  liking  for  city  life,  had 
Jim.  It  was  that  that  fetched  us  out  of 
Nome  pretty  quick.  The  old  Aurora  was 
icing  the  Frisco  trip  in  those  days,  an'  as 


she  was  due  out  in  two  days  we  booked  our 
passage  in  her.  I  was  tired  of  the  North, 
too,  an'  glad  to  get  out  with  Jim. 

We  celebrated  at  Kitty's  the  night  before 
we  sailed.  You  never  saw  such  a  crowd,  as 
many  were  going  out  next  day,  an',  like  us, 
they  were  celebrating.  Kitty's  place  was 
not  a  big  one,  an'  we  jammed  ourselves  into 
it  like  kids  at  a  school  treat.  An'  Kitty 
excelled  herself.  There  never  was  such  a 
dinner! 

She  had  got  help  of  course,  such  as  she 
could,  but  she  was  here,  there  and  every- 
where, her  hair  more  tousled,  her  face  more 
smutty  an'  her  skirts  more  bedraggled  than 
ever.  But  did  that  hide  her  quality?  No 
siree!  I  noticed  that  Jim  got  more  inter- 
ested in  her  as  the  night  wore  out,  but  he 
said  nothing.  Seemed  kind  o'  puzzled,  I 
thought,  as  if  he*d  seen  her  some  place 
before,  and  couldn't  remember.  I  tried  to 
draw  him  out  as  we  went  to  bed,  but  all  I 
could  get  out  of  him  was  a  curt  "Doesn't 
look  good  to  me." 

We  were  to  sail  at  noon  an'  there  was  a 
hea\'y  list  of  passengers.  We  went  aboard 
in  go(xl  time  with  the  crowd,  mostly  miners 
going  south  for  the  ^vinter.  It  was  pretty 
late  in  October,  an'  there  were  all  the  signs 
of  ugly  weather,  but  none  of  us  minded  that. 
We'd  seen  too  much  weather  to  mind  the 
few  bad  days  that  stood  between  us  and  the 
sunshine  of  California.  We  were  as  jolly  a 
shipload  as  the  old  Roarer  ever  carried  as 
we  lined  up  against  the  rail  to  bid  Nome 
goodbye — but  every  man  Jack  of  us  was 
struck  all  of  a  heap,  when,  just  as  the  gang- 
ways were  being  slipped,  who  should  come 
marching  up,  all  fussed  out  in  her  best 
Sunday-go-to-meeting  rags,  but  Kitty.  You 
could  have  lloored  anv  one  of  us  with  a 
wink !  Soon's  we'd  got  breath  back  again 
there  was  a  great  shout. 

"Hello  Kitty!    You  goin'  south?" 

**Vou  bet  I"  she  says.  **The  best's  none  too 
good  for  me." 

Well,  sir,  there  was  a  rush  to  help  her 
aboard.  There  was  a  score  of  men  who 
would  have  ^one  down  on  their  knees  to  her, 
but  she  had  no  favorites.  That  was  her 
way  of  keepin*:;  tlie  whole  team  on  the  collar. ' 
I  saw  Jim  stare  at  her  with  that  same  puz- 
zled look  in  liis  eyes  but  he  said  nothing,  an' 
she  didn't  give  him  a  look.  She  winked  at 
me  as  she  passed,  an'  sir,  it  just  tickled  me 
all  over. 

"Made  your  pile,  Kitty?"  I  said. 
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"Yes,  sir"  she  said,  "an*  sold  out  to  the 
good." 

After  that  it  was  just  a  fair  scramble. 
Talk  about  a  queen  and  her  court!  Well, 
she  was  that  and  then  some.  Before  the 
afternoon  had  shut  down  we  got  a  taste  of 
what  was  coming  to  us,  and  in  a  way  of 
speaking  Kitty  didn^t  turn  a  hair.  There 
were  plenty  of  women  aboard,  but  strange 
as  it  sounds  to  say  it,  they  werenH  in  her 
class.  When  the  northwester  began  to  batten 
the  sky  down  above  us  and  lift  the  swell  into 
a  sullen  pitching,  they  crept  into  their 
cabins  and  stopped  there.  But  Kitty  stayed 
on  deck,  as  fresh  as  paint,  traces  of  smudge 
still  on  her  nose,  and  her  hair  flying  about 
her  neck  and  ears  like  a  mane.  Just  plumb 
full  of  devilment  she  seemed.  The  men  al- 
most fought  for  the  chance  of  walking  with 
her  as  she  marched  up  and  down  the  narrow 
promenade  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
cabins.  But  Jim  was  out  of  it.  He  stuck  by 
me,  smoking,  and  growing  quieter  as  the 
night  crept  on,  and  it  grew  colder  and  storm- 
ier with  every  minute. 

After  Slipper  we  got  surprise  number  one. 

It  had  begun  to  rain  and  sleet,  and  the  old 
Roarer  was  pitching  to  beat  the  band. 
Every  now  and  then  she*d  put  her  nose 
under,  and  the  spray  would  break  over  her 
poop.  The  little  saloon  was  crowded,  and 
one  of  the  men  shouts  "Who'll  give  us  a 
tune?" 

"I  will"  Kitty  sings  out.  And  then  she 
went  for  that  box  of  wires;  and  the  way  she 
handled  the  bones  was  a  wonder.  Every  bit 
of  rag-time  the  boys  called  for  she  had  tucked 
up  iu  her  fingers,  and  she  gave  it  to  'em 
good  and  plenty.  It  was  as  merry  a  night 
as  I  ever  spent,  and  as  we  were  all  pretty 
seasoned  we  didn't  mind  the  pitching. 
Those  who  did,  as  I  said,  had  turned  in. 
When  she  finished  up  on  *  Dixie,'  the  timbers 
of  that  old  tub  just  rattled  to  the  boom  that 
crowd  of  toughs  let  loose. 

After  the  singsong,  Jim  and  me  went 
out  to  have  a  last  smoke  before  turning  in. 
A  bit  of  an  awning  had  been  stretched  to 
break  the  wind  and  we  stood  in  its  shelter, 
quiet-like,  lookin*  over  the  rail  and  listen- 
ing to  the  storm.  It  was  a  devil  of  anight! 
As  one  by  one  the  other  men  joined  us 
they  sobered  down,  and  we  were  a  pretty 
quiet  gang,  puffing  away,  Jim  standing  near 
the  rail,  the  light  of  a  globe  shining  in  bis 
face. 

One  of  the  men,  a  saloon  keeper  and  a  1 


gim  man  with  an  evil  reputation,  stood  next 
him.  I  think  he  must  have  noticed  that  Jim 
had  kept  away  from  Kitty  and  he  resented 
it.  Funny,  wasn't  it !  He  had  just  pestered 
Kitty  with  his  attentions  and  she  had  only 
laughed  at  him.  What  was  in  his  mind  I 
don't  know,  but  he  blurted  out  sudden 
"What  do  you  think  of  her,  Jim?" 

Jim  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  as  insolent 
as  you  ever  see  a  man  look  in  your  life,  and 
dum  me  if  it  wasn't  enough  to  make  a  man 
turn  green!  He  didn't  like  Murphy,  I 
knew,  and  I  think  Murphy's  ogling  Kitty  so 
open  vexed  him.  Though  why  it  should  was 
a  teaser.  But  there  it  was!  He  just  stared 
at  Murphy,  and  then  turning  his  head 
without  speaking,  and  without  taking  his 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth  he  spat  over  the  rail. 
Yes,  sir!  Murphy  had  his  hand  on  his  gun 
before  you  could  blink  twice,  an'  it  took 
three  of  us  to  quiet  him.  Jim  didn't  say  a 
word,  tie  just  stood  there,  like  as  if  he  was 
at  a  pink  tea,  and  the  ladies  were  handing 
out  cake  with  sugar  on.  Half  the  men  there  felt 
like  chucking  him  overboard,  for  any  slight 
to  Kitty  was  personal ;  but  Jim  was  a  pretty 
hefty  porcupine  to  handle,  with  his  quills 
more  than  usual  sharp.  So  it  passed,  but  I 
could  see  bad  blood  forming. 

When  I  got  Jim  into  the  cabin,  for  we'd 
got  a  room  to  ourselves,  I  said,  for  I  was  hot 
on  the  bearings,  too,  "What  in  blazes  made 
you  do  that,  Jim?  Kitty  ain't  hurt  you  any, 
has  she?" 

He  could  see  I  was  all  het  up,  too,  but  he 
only  smiled.  He  was  a  rare  handsome  chap 
for  sure  was  Jim,  and  when  he  smiled  he'd 
a  fetched  a  duck  ofiF'n  the  water  to  be  shot. 

"Dum  me,  man"  I  says,  "there  ain't  any 
sense  in  stacking  up  trouble  like  that! 
Give  the  devil  his  due'"  I  says.  "Kitty 
ain't  all  bad,  an'  these  men  think  a  heap  of 
her." 

Then  that  blamed  sinner  just  yawned  in 
my  face  and  said  "Time  to  turn  in,  Colonel. 
Better  get  our  beauty  sleep.  We  may  have 
to  get  out  in  a  hurry,  if  this  sea  runs  up 
much  higher.  Night-nighty!"  an'  he  just 
tosses  himself  down  on  his  bunk,  sheds  his 
rags,  and  crawls  in  between  the  sheets. 

I  didn't  sleep  much.  It  was  too  thunder- 
ing rougby  an'  I  was  anxious.  Jim  slept  like 
a  kid  and  wdce  up  sharp-set  as  a  razor.  By 
that  time  the  old  ship  was  a  shuttlecock. 
We  tnne  up  and  down,  backards  and  for- 

"  'yni  sidewa3rs  all  to  once. 
were  hitting  us  kerplunk 
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and  we  were  as  groggy  as  a  fighter  in  his  last 
round,  just  before  he  gels  his  knock-out. 
It  was  raining  too — that  is,  there  was  rain 
an'  snow  an'  sleet,  all  mixed  up,  an'  the 
wind  sent  it  into  us  like  steel  filings.  As  we 
crawled  up  on  deck  Jim  sai^si  "Minds  me 
of  a  norther  back  home,"  an'  I  knows  then 
that  he  must  have  been  a  New  F.nglandcr; 
for  that's  the  only  place  where  they  breeds 
storms  as  a  regular  thing  such  as  we  had  a 
taste  of  thai  day. 

There  weren't  many  out  for  breakfast, 
but  Kilty  was  there,  an<i  Murphy,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  boys.  We  were  all  at 
the  same  table,  and  we  had  to  hold  on  to  the 
vittles  like  a  nigger  to  a  watermelon.  We 
were  a  pretty  cheerful  party,  for  none  of  us 
minded  the  weather  so  long  as  the  old  tub 
kept  afloat,  and  Kitly  was  as  lively  as  the 
rest  of  us.  Mur]>hy  made  love  to  her  as 
open  and  free  as  if  we  was  at  a  \ran\  iiall, 
an'  he  were  the  boss  heeler  with  hi.s  lingers 
deep  in  the  pie.  Then  we  adjourned  to  have 
a  look  at  the  fun  oulsitle. 

What  fool  of  an  arctic  explosion  had  sent 
that  blizzard  down  at  that  lime  of  year  no- 
body knew.  I  never  want  lo  see  another 
like  it!  A  low  rail  ran  along  the  cabins  of 
the  Roarer  just  high  enough  so's  vou  could 
lean  with  your  back  against  the  cabins  and 
hold  on  to  it,  and  we  tlattened  ourselves 
against  it  and  held  on  like  barnacles.  All 
we  could  see  was  a  great  tumbling  mess  of 
sleet  and  foam;  and  (he  roar  of  the  storm 
in  the  rigging  was  enough  to  make  a  deaf 
man  howl  with  the  noise  of  it.  And  yet, 
curious  enough,  we  could  talk  in  it.  Wonls 
seemed  lo  cut  through  it  somehow.  We 
were  all  of  us  in  for  a  bad  soaking  if  we 
stopped  there,  though  tiie  cabins  phellered 
us  from  the  worst  of  it,  but  we  none  of  us 
minded  it,  Kitty  least  of  all.  Jim  never 
gave  her  a  look.  Just  smoked,  and  smoked, 
and  said  nothing.  He  was  al  the  end  of  the 
line,  holding  on  with  his  right  hand  and 
facing  Xturphy,  who  was  at  the  other  end, 
holding  on  with  his  left  hand.  Kitty  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  whole  bunch,  an'  as  happy 
as  a  sandlmy.  Then  the  devil  got  into 
Murphy  again,  an'  he  shouletl  across  at  Jim: 

"Kitty's  a  preily  decent  sort  of  kid  to 
sland  this,  eh,  Marston?" 

That  brought  us  up  all  standing,  like  a 
shot.  ICvery  man  of  us  knew  what  it  meant. 
Murphy  meant  to  make  Jim  eat  his  insult 
of  the  night  before,  and  in  Kitty's  presence 
too.    The  rest  of  the  men  looked  to  see  Jim 


do  the  handsome  thing.  I  knew  he  wooIdn'L 
Jim  wam't  that  sort.  I  knew  he  wonldn'i 
want  to  hurt  Kitty,  for  he  never  aaki  a  wud 
to  hurt  any  woman,  no  nutter  what  ix 
thought  about  her.  But  I  knew  be  wooldii'l 
crawl  down  before  Muiphy  like  rti«*  Yii 
was  up  against  it  nue,  but  he  said  as  tm- 
concemed  as  you  or  me: 

"She  would  be  better  c^  in  ber  cabin." 

"That  isn't  what  I  &rst  7er"  Mmphr 
bellowed.  "I  sist  yer  if  she  WMsnt  a  deont 
son  of  kid  to  stand  it?" 

"An'  I  says  she'd   be 
cabin"  says  Jim,  as  polite 

I  kept  a  pretty  close  wal 
see  he  didn't  get  hold  of  I 
I  could  see  he  meant  misd 
the  men  kept  still.  It  wai 
and  they  were  mostly  with 
Kitt\'  looked  from  one  to  tl 
ing  what  it  was  all  about. 
her  eyes,  too,  and  I  saw  h 
shoulders.  I  have  never  se 
but  somehow  I  thought  e 
She  was  as  lithe  and  supp 
The  wind  was  screeching  1 
sea  tried  to  drown  everythi 
hear,  easy,  and  it  was  dea 
trouble  coming. 

"You  answer  my  quest! 
phy,  losing  his  temper,  "a 
what  you  did  last  night, 
stand  up  and  take  your  meaicme."        

"If  she  will  go  below"  Jim  drawled  fmt  is 
quiet  as  ice,  "I'll  answer  your  question  wm\ 
did  last  night,  and  then  give  you  the  medi- 
cine you  need,  you — mongrel!" 

What  happened  nc.vt  I  thought  was  acci- 
,  dental,  though  I  know  now  that  it  waan*l; 
and  Jim  knew  at  the  time  that  it  wasn't. 
just  as  Jim  spoke  the  ship  gave  a  great  lundi 
to  port,  as  though  she'd  turn  turtle,  and  we 
held  on  like  grim  death  for  fear  of  falling 
clean  off  into  the  sea.  Before  she  could 
right  herself  Murphy  had  his  iron  out,  and 
dead  at  Jim's  heart.  Before  he  could  shoot, 
Kitty  had  flung  herself  upon  Jim's  chest,  and 
his  free  arm  was  almut  her  shoulder  to  keep 
her  from  going  over  the  side.  Murphy  tried 
lo  do  two  things  at  once,  an'  he  couldn't  do 
either  one  of  'em.  He  tried  not  to  shoot, 
and  when  he  found  he  was  too  late  for  that, 
he  tried  to  pull  his  gun  so's  to  miss  'em,  an' 
he  couldn't  do  that.  It  all  happened  so 
sudden-like,  there  wasn't  time  to  wink.  We 
saw  Kitty  shiver,  and  the  next  thing  w« 
knew  was,  that  Jim  had  ha  up  in  bi>  Hna^ 
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and  pushing  his  shoulder  against  the  door 
of  her  cabin,  he  smashed  it  in,  and  laid  her 
down  on  the  little  couch  that  ran  along  one 
side  of  the  room. 

He  was  out  again  in  a  second,  his  face 
white  and  hard.  Two  of  the  boys  were  do- 
ing their  best  to  hold  Murphy,  who  like  all 
men  of  his  breed  had  gone  all  to  pieces  at 
the  unexpected,  but  Jim  never  looked  at 


him.  He  turned  to  me  and  told  me  to  fetch 
the  stewardess  and  his  case  of  instruments 
from  the  cabin. 

I  tell  you,  sir,  I  made  a  dash  for  that  room 
of  ours  in  a  trance.  I  loosed  my  hold  and 
just  bolted.  Lucky  for  me  the  ship  was 
running  pretty  even  at  the  minute,  pitching 
rather  than  rolling,  an'  I  made  it,  knocking 
up  against  the  stewardess  on  the  way.    The 


ship   carried   no   doctor,   but   that   didn't 
trouble  me.    Jim  knew  more  about  doctor* 
ing  than  any  half-dozen  bone-setters  I've 
ever  known.    But  if  ever  there  was  a  rummy 
thing,  there  was  one  1    That  Jim  of  all  men 
should  have  to  fix  up  that  woman,  and  in 
such  a  case,  1  confess  got  me  where  you 
could  have  done  what  you  liked  with  me. 
We  were  a  pretty  sick  crowd  that  waited 
foi  Jim's  report.     There 
was  too   much   row  for 
anybody  to  have  heard 
the  gun  go  off,  but  news 
of  it  had  leaked  to  the 
captain,  and  he  had  put 
Murphy    under    arrest. 
Murphy  went  as   quiet 
as  a   bat.    He  was  up 
against  something  harder 
than     arrest,     and     he 
couldn't    understand    it 
no  more  than  us.     I  be- 
lieve   he    felt  for    Kitty 
something    as    near    to 
love  as  any  man  of  his 
kidney  could   feel,   and 
he  would  have  married 
her  and  made  her  a  rich 
woman.     But     thinking 
of  Kitty  as  we  did,  we 
would    have    murdered 
him    before    we    would 
have    allowed    it.      She 
wasn't    for    the  Ukes  o' 
Murphy,      though      we 
should  have  been  pretty 
hard    put   to   tell   what 
kind  of  man  was  for  the 
likes  of  her. 

But  (hat  wasn't  what 

was  worrying  Murphy  or 

the  rest  of  us  just  then. 

V\'hat    we    couldn't    get 

hold  of  was,  why  Kitty 

should  jump  in  to  save 

Jim.     Jim    had     never 

spoken  to  her.    He  was 

the  only  man  in  the  whole 

outfit  who  had  deliberately  ignored   her. 

Now,  no  woman  likes  that.     It's  not  in 

nature.    An'  no  woman  is  blind  to  it  when 

it  happens.     I  had  seen  Kitty  cocking  her 

eyes  at  him  more'n  once,  as  if  she  was  trying 

to  settle  in  her  mind  what  he  had  against 

hef .     It  was  a  teaser  to  the  lot  of  us,  an'  we 

had  to  give  it  up. 

By  an'  by  Jim  slips  out  of  her  cabin  and 
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goes  to  the  spot  where  Murphy  had  stood, 
took  an  aim  with  hii  nnger.  getting  a  sight: 
then  he  CT^rtytfi  to  the  rail  an*  examined  it 
f-arefu!,  ^ure  enouzh  he  wa?  right,  for  a  rAl 
of  the  rail  "A-a.  -plintererl  where  the  bullet 
ha/i  bitten  it  '>efore  it  wtrit  into  the  sea. 

Then  Jim  explaint^i  how  that  O'A-ing  to 
Murphy  pulling  his  gun  in  an  attempt  to 
mis-  Kittv,  he  had  ^j  nearlv  -ucceede^i  that 
the  hullet  ha/!  only  ju-jt  'irdLZtd  her  Mde, 
■-^Jirf.tlv  fUAuz  Yi*:T  anv  in iur^'.  Mv!  but 
that  was  sf'/'xi  new-.  Murj^hy'-  life  wouldn't 
have  ^^en  worth  much  if  he  had  killct^i  her. 
nor  Jim'-r  either  for  that  matter. 

We  "UmA  out  there,  -hut  in  bv  that  welter 
of  -torm  and  -ea.  ^^^aking  in  the  rain  and 
snow  and  spray,  and  thinking  of  just  one 
thing.  What  would  we  have  done  to  Mur- 
phy, and  v/hat  would  we  have  done  to  Jim, 
if  Kittv  had  been  hurt?  Funnv.  wasn't  it? 
Jui^t  a  girl  with  a  mop  of  black  hair,  a  smutty 
face  and  a  torn  skirt!  "-\  rag.  and  a  bone, 
and  a  hank  of  hair"!  Well,  one  by  one  the 
men  slunk  awav  to  the  bar  and  drier 
quarters,  and  only  me  an'  Jim  was  left.  We 
smoked  for  a  long  lime,  nothing  being  said, 
just  watching  the  storm,  and  thinking. 
Then  Jim  rips  out: 

*^Whv  did  she  do  that?" 

".Search  me"  I  said,  helpless. 

*T  am  going  to  find  out"  he  said,  grim- 
like. 

I  couldn't  get  another  word  out  of  him. 
When  dinner-time  came  round  Kitty  ap- 
peared, and  we  all  saw  at  once  as  we  jumped 
up  to  give  her  a  cheer,  for  by  that  time  ever>'- 
body  knew  what  had  happened,  that  she 
wam't  our  Kitty  any  more.  The  play, 
whatever  it  had  been,  was  ended.  Her  face 
was  clean,  her  hair  tidy,  and  she'd  found  a 
dress  among  her  belongings  that  showed  her 
up  as  one  of  the  finest  women  Td  ever  seen. 
She  couldn't  have  been  more  than  twenty- 
three,  and  it  was  plain  to  the  last  roustabout 
in  the  cabin  that  she  was  a  lady.  If  Murphy 
harl  been  there,  and  had  as  much  as  spoken 
to  her,  he VI  ha'  been  mobbed,  sure  I  Even 
those  who  knew  her  best  felt  shy.  But  Jim 
walked  straight  up  to  her,  and  giving  her  his 
arm  took  her  to  a  seat,  and  sat  down  beside 
her. 

What  happened  after  dinner  I  got  from 
Jim  himself.  There  weren't  many  people 
about,  as  it  was  a  pretty  sick  crowd  by  this 
time,  and  the  men  all  cleared  for  the  smok- 
ing room  to  talk  things  over.     Jim  took 

tty  to  a  comer  of  the  saloon  which  they 


had  to  themsdves.  and  he  went  at  her  flat- 
footed  as  was  his  wav. 

"Whv  did  vou  do  it?* 

"I  didn't  think  he  would  shoot  if  I  stood  in 
his  wav"  she  said,  cool  a*  cream. 

"But  why  did  you  nin  :he  risk  ••:  being 
hit.  iust  to  save  me?" 

"Doesn't  it  occur  to  vou  that  I  did  it  to 
save  Murphy?" 

Jim  says  she  asked  it  as  meekly  as  though 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth,  and  it 
knocked  him  all  to  pieces  for  a  minute.  But 
there  was  s-Dmething  in  her  eyes  that  glit- 
tered, and  gave  her  words  the  lie.  and  he 
said  straight  out: 

Tf  I  thought  that,  then  I'd  have  no  more 
to  sav:  but  I  don't  think  that,  and  vou  don*t 
mean  it.    Now,  once  more,  why  did  you  do 

•     •  •  • 

It." 

Jim  had  a  wonderful  way  with  him  of 
going  straight  to  the  point.  Usually  he  got 
what  he  wanted,  and  pretty  smart  too,  but 
his  game  had  always  been  with  men;  and 
men  who  knew  him  to  be  as  good  as  his 
word,  a  hard  hitter,  and  one  of  the  best  gun 
men  in  the  camps.  But  this  dme  he  was  up 
against  a  woman,  and  he  didn't  find  it  as 
dead  easy  as  he  expected.  I  never  did  find 
out  just  what  he  did  expect.  I  know  he 
got  something  vastly  different. 

'*Your  interest  in  my  motives  and  actions 
is  rather  sudden,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 

"So  was  the  incident  that  prompts  it"  he 
said,  back  again. 

"Wliat  had  you  done  that  made  Murphy 
act  like  that?"  she  wanted  to  know. 

That  was  a  floorer,  but  Jim  took  it  stand- 
ing up. 

**I  had  given  Murphy  to  understand  that 
my  opinion  coincided  with  his  own"  he  said 
bluntlv. 

Jim  said  her  face*  flamed  up  at  that,  and 
he  could  have  sworn  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes  as  she  gave  him  one  right  on  the  solar 
plexus. 

**I  knew  that  I  But  your  assertion  of  your 
opinion  must  have  been  peculiarly  repulsive, 
to  get  through  Murphy's  hide.  I  want  to 
know  what  vou  did." 

Was  there  ever  another  man  up  against  a 
proposition  like  that  I  Jim,  as  I  have  said, 
was  no  woman's  man.  But  he  never  ma- 
ligned'em.  He  couldn't  do  it.  It  was  against 
his  principles.  He  used  to  say  he  owed  too 
much  to  his  mother.  And  here  he  was,  back 
in  a  comer,  held  up  by  a  woman  who  had 
just  saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own. 
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and  such  a  woman  too !  I  can't  begin  to  tell  apologize"  he  said  with  his  hands  up. 
you  what  she  looked  like.  At  her  worst,  that  "With  what  justification?"  Kitty  raps  out, 
is  when  her  hair  was  all  .over  her  face,  her  giving  him  no  time.  "Was  my  reputation 
nose  smudged,  and  her  skirts  Uying  around  such  that  you  felt  warranted  in  your  con- 
any\vay,  you  could  see  there  was  blood  in     elusions?" 

her.  Now  she  was  like  a  racehorse  for  style  "N'o.  I  haven't  even  the  satisfaction  of 
and  action;  and  her  words  came  out  clean-     that   defense"    Jim   said,   vcrj-   miserable. 

"I   don't  offer  any 
defense." 

"Did  you  ask  any 
i]uestions  about  me 
at  all?" 
"No." 

"Did  anybody  vol- 
unteer any  informa- 
tion?" 

'•Yes.TheColonel 
did.   But  I  wouldn't 
talk  about  you." 
"Why?" 

Jim  says  that  he 
found  that  the  hard- 
est thing  to  meet — 
to  own  up  that  he 
had  condemned  a 
woman  without  evi- 
dence. He  cursed 
himself  for  the  blind- 
est fool  in  the  U.  S. 
He  says  that  no 
man,  with  one  eye 
blind  and  the  other 
cataracted,  ought  to 
have  been  taken  in 
by  Kitty's  masquer- 
ading. But  that  was 
nothing  to  having  to 
stand  up  and  explain 
it  all  to  the  woman 
herself,  who  was  mer- 
ciless, and  who  would 
not  budge  an  inch. 

"Why?"  she  said 
again. 

Just    right    there 

Jhn   got    suspicious 

that  she  knew  him. 

"What  do  you  know 

about  me?"  he  said. 

"Everything!" 

cut  and   smart,  with   every  edge  true  as         That  was  number  two  for  the  solar  plexus 

money  from  the  mint.    Jim  could  see  it  was     uid  it  made  Jim  groggier  than  ever.     He 

no  use  dodging,  and  when  he  had  to  go  for     san  -he  couldn't  believe  his  ears,  and  he 

a  thing  he  did  it,  and  took  what  was  coming     ctUed  her  bluff,  believing  she  couldn't  make 

to  him  like  a.  man.  a  showdown. 

"I  did  something  of  which  I  am  heaitfly         "That  b  more  than  any  man,  woman,  or 
ashamed,  and  for  which  I  most  humb'  ~  '>•*« -hip  knows"  he  said. 
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"Oh !"  and  Jim  says  the  tire  in  her  eyes 
was  like  Hghtning.  "Oh:"  she  says.  "So 
in  addition  to  hieing  a  iudee  of  women,  vou 
pose  a>  the  unknown.  Let  Us^  >ee  if  you  are 
as  secure  in  the  one  as  in  the  riihrr.  To 
l>e^n  '.viih.  your  name  is  Jame>  Marston 
Brarlmore.  N'ou  '.vere  ^K>m  in  Boston,  and 
grarluate«^i  at  Hanard  in  the  class  of  ^'^;. 
If  it  would  interest  vou  to  hear.  I  could  tell 
VOU  where  vou  utftjntd,  in  what  club  vou 

^  *  • 

ate.  what  you  did  in  the  games,  where  and 
how  you  s[>ent  your  vacations.  I  could  also 
enlighten  you  a-  to  who  your  intimates  were, 
ami  how  expen-ive  they  found  the  intimao* 
to  l>e  of  the  he-t  poker  player  of  the  year. 
Vour  especial  pride  was  that  you  were  the 
l>est  writer  of  light  verse  that  Han*ard  ever 
pnyluce*^!.     Would  you  like  me  to  go  on?" 

Jim  say-  that  he  has  >cen  many  a  man  fall 
in  hi-.  tra(k-.  hut  he  =>wears  that  no  man 
with  a  hull  el  v.'orr\ing  along  his  spine  ever 
fell  as  limp  a-,  he  did  just  then.  He  says 
that  ail  he  (ould  do  was  to  stare,  and 
stutter  "Who  arc  vou,  anvwav?" 

"When  you  answer  my  question  will  be 
time  enouL'h  for  me  to  answer  vours — if  it 
suit-,  me  to  do  :>o." 

**Then  if  vou  know  sf>  much,  vou  also 
know  why  I  a-»ked  no  questions,  and  why  I 
never  talked  about  you." 

"Berau-e  you  considered  yourself  a 
woman  -  h  at  «:r,  I  suppose.  Yes,  I  know  that 
was  yr;ur  pos*-.  ;ind  I  know  that  no  woman's 
nam*'  has  ever  been  crjupled  with  yours. 
That,  I  think,  is  next  to  the  most  discredit- 
able thing  I  know  about  you"  she  went  on 
with  amazing  impuden<e.  "I  suppose  you 
considered  if  to  be  a  manly  thing  to  assume 
that  f;e(ause  a  wriman  is  alone,  and  in  a 
Iriwn  like  .N'ome,  and  running  the  kind  of 
jihue  I  ran,  that  she  must  be,  of  course — 
whai  you  tliought  I  was  I" 

'*!  havr  apologized;  and  I  repent  in  sack- 
<lolh  and  ashes." 

Then  Jim  siiys  she  just  let  loose  on  him, 
and  for  a  full  mintue  he  actually  looktxl  for 
her  !o  go  for  him  with  her  teeth  and  nails. 
It  must  have  been  a  funny  sight  I  The  old 
boal  lunijjing  along  in  the  teeth  of  the 
hr;tvi(rsl  northwester  of  the  year,  with  a 
winH  hnrn|>ing  along  at  a  seventy -mile  clip; 
the  de(  ks  awash  and  alive  with  the  mess 
ihat  <ame  from  above  as  well  as  over  the 
sides;  the  sound  of  the  storm  drowning  the 
beat  of  the  engines,  and  the  constant  hooting 
of  the  fog-horn  making  the  din  more  hideous. 
And  just  those  two  in  the  little  cabin,  sitting 


in  a  corner  near  the  piano,  dose  together 
so's  they  could  talk  and  be  heard,  and  Jiniy 
all  ^jailed  up  with  chagrin,  and  bowled  out 
of  his  ^its  by  a  woman  he  had  ignored  and 
insulted,  and  who  was  now  pouring  shot 
into  him  as  if  he  were  a  Fourth  of  July 
target,  and  she  were  the  crack  giri  with  the 
irons  in  the  town.  He  says  he'd  rather  go  to 
hell  than  stand  up  to  another  dose  like  that. 
He  thinks  she  must  have  thought  he  was 
laughing  at  her  when  he  talked  about  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  but  he  was  serious  enough. 
An}-way  it  sianed  her  off.  and  she  got  both 
feet  in  at  the  stan. 

"Repent!  Vou  repent!  Can  you  spell  the 
word?  If  you  can.  that's  all  you  can  do. 
When  did  you  ever  repent?  Did  you  repent 
when  you  lampooned  Farriday  in  the  rag 
of  a  magazine  you  wrote  for?  Did  you  re- 
pent when  you  drove  that  poor  fresher 
crazy  with  your  senseless  hazing?  Did  you 
repent  when  you  cleaned  out  young 
Gilmore  at  poker,  and  his  Puritan  father 
took  him  out  of  Har\'ard  as  a  punishment 
for  mbdng  with  such  a  wild  set  as  you  were 
in?  Did  you  repent  when  old  Frisby  bc^came 
a  gibbering  idiot  as  the  result  of  your 
devilish  machinations?  Did  you  repent 
— but  what's  the  use!  You  repent!  I 
would  as  soon  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  man  in  the  moon  as  believe  you  capable 
of  repentance!*' 

**But  Kitty" — Jim  began,  as  she  paused 
to  get  her  breath. 

'*Don*t  you  dare  to  Kitty  me  I"  she  blazed 
out  at  him  again. 

"WTiat  am  I  to  call  vou,  then?" 

"CaU  me  *it,'  *she,' 'the  Nome  beauty* !*' 
Jim  says  she  was  boiling  over  with  sheer 
fun'.  He  savs  if  she  had  been  a  man  she 
would  have  taken  him  bv  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  pitched  him  overboard,  and  he 
would  have  gone  without  a  kick  in  him. 
"You  have  the  right  to  coin  a  word  for  me, 
for  you  sent  me  to  Nome;  and  you  are  re- 
.sponsible  for  what  I  was  there!" 

Jim  says  that  did  him  up  for  good  and 
fair.  He  says  a  kid  could  have  walked  all 
over  him  after  thai.  He  says  he  just  looks 
at  her,  and  opens  his  mouth  and  gasps,  and 
lifts  his  hands  up  as  though  he  thought 
she  was  going  to  smash  his  face  in.  After 
that,  he  says,  he  sits  still,  forgetting  all  about 
the  storm,  and  the  ship's  pitching,  and  the 
danger,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  just 
wanted  to  die.  Yes,  sir,  he  said,  he  wanted 
to  die  right  there.    He  didn't  want  to  know 
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any  more,  either  about  himself  or  Kitty. 
He  said  his  mind  groped  through  the  ashes 
of  his  past  same  as  you  knock  the  cinders  of 
the  camplire  about,  but  he  couldn^t  reckon 
her  up,  or  how  he*d  crossed  her  tracks. 
But  there  she  sat  in  that  amazing  storm, 
just  peeling  the  skin  off'n  him  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  he  says  he  wanted  to  die,  and  I 
can  durn  well  believe  he  did.  Gee!  it  must 
have  been  a  hot  time  for  that  son  just  then ! 
She  was  sure  some  het  up.  She  must  have 
seen  how  sick  he  looks,  but  she  didn't  let  up 
on  him.  No,  sir!  She  just  piled  in  and 
larruped  him  to  a  standstill  all  over  again. 

"When  I  told  you  I  knew  everything  I 
meant  it.  Do  you  remember  Stewart 
Fraser?  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  to 
him?  You  called  him  your  chum.  You  said 
he  was  your  best  friend.  You  tried  to  in- 
oculate him  with  your  contempt  for  women. 
Repent!    You  make  me  sick!" 

Jim  said  that  when  she  spoke  of  Fraser 
he  thought  she  must  be  some  woman  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Fraser,  and  he  said 
he  got  the  first  glimmerings  of  what  had 
been  troubling  him  all  along.  He  said  that 
from  the  first  time  of  seeing  her  he  had 
a  thought  at  the  back  of  his  head  that  he 
had  seen  her  before.  When  she  mentioned 
Fraser  he  thought  of  all  the  photographs  he 
had  seen  in  Fraser's  rooms.  He  said  Fraser 
was  a  very  decent  kid,  very  rich,  or  so  he 
supposed,  and  a  chap  he  had  liked  im- 
mensely. He  had  never  troubled  to  ask 
about  Fraser's  people,  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions about  his  photographs.  He  said  he 
never  looked  at  'em  closely,  but  there  and 
then  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  up 
against  one  of  Fraser's  flames,  who  had  been 
turned  down  by  what  he  had  said  about 
women.  Jim  quoted  to  me  something  from 
a  chap  who  had  written  that  hell  had  no  fury 
like  a  woman  scorned,  and  he  felt  sorrier 
for  himself  than  ever.  Then  he  said  he  felt 
kind  of  glad  somehow  that  Fraser  had 
turned  her  down.  He  didn't  know  why, 
and  he  hadn't  time  to  think  it  out.  He  said 
he  was  never  so  thankful  in  all  his  life  that 
he  had  never  said  anything  about  any  one 
woman.  It  had  only  been  women  in  general. 
He  did  try  to  say  something  now,  but  he 
only  got  as  far  as  ''But  Fraser  was  my  best 
chum,  and — "  when  she  shut  him  up. 

"Yes.  You  would  judge  it  that  way.  I 
judge  differently.  Do  you  know  that  when 
you  left  him  that  nigh*  in  N^w  Voik,  two 
years  ago  or  so,  he  ff  usand 


dollars?  He  sent  you  a  draft  the  next  day. 
Do  you  know  where  he  got  the  money?  Of 
course  not!  That  wouldn't  interest  you. 
Well,  he  stole  it!  Do  you  understand?  He 
stole  it!" 

"Stole  it!"  Jim  shouted,  jumping  to  his 
feet,  white  as  death.  "Stole  it!  My  God! 
I  thought  him  as  rich  as  Croesus!" 

"Well,  he  wasn't"  Kitty  blazed  away,  re- 
joicing that  she  was  flooring  him  again. 
"His  father  had  cut  him  off — turned  him 
onto  the  world  to  make  his  own  way — dis- 
gusted at  his  repeated  losses — with  you! 
He  got  a  position  in  a  bank,  and  was  making 
good,  when  you  reappeared  after  an  absence 
of  two  years.  You  tempted  him  and 
ruined  him !  By  a  stroke  of  great  good  for- 
tune I  saw  him  the  night  he  did  it.  It  was 
easy  for  me  to  see  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  I  worried  the  story  out  of  him.  I  lent 
him  the  money.  Do  you  know  how?  Well, 
by  my  stealing  the  money  in  turn!  I  held 
some  money  in  trust  for  a  niece,  which  was 
due  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  But  I  lent  it 
to  Fraser.  I  didn't  know  how  I  was  to 
make  it  good.  I  didn't  stop  to  think. 
Fraser  had  to  be  saved  and  that  was  the 
only  way.  Then  I  had  to  save  myself. 
Now,  Jim  Bradmore,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  how  a  woman  can  earn 
five  thousand  dollars  within  a  year  and  a 
half,  honestly  and  squarely,  whose  only 
preparation  for  the  earning  of  her  livelihood 
has  been  that  supplied  by  an  expensive 
school,  and  who  is  driven  to  do  it  so  that  it 
shan't  be  known?" 

Jim  said  that  if  there  had  been  a  hole  at 
his  feet  no  bigger  than  a  mouse  makes,  he 
could  have  crawled  through  it  with  plenty 
of  room  to  spare.  He  says  that  if  all  the 
meannesses  that  men  had  ever  felt  in  a 
generation  could  have  been  crowded  into 
one  great  meanness,  it  would  have  been  but 
a  little  bit  of  the  meanness  he  felt  himself  to 
be.  He  says  as  he  saw  her  there,  holding 
onto  her  chair  with  both  hands  to  keep  from 
rolling  out,  and  hitting  him  with  bludgeons, 
he  would  have  laid  himself  out  flat,  and  let 
her  walk  all  over  him,  if  that  would  have 
done  any  good.  As  it  was,  he  could  only 
look  like  an  idiot,  and  say  nothing.  And 
Kitty  kept  him  humping. 

"About  that  time  a  western  man,  a  friend 
of  my  father's,  came  to  see  us.  He  told  us 
wonderful  stories  about  Nome,  and  the 
boom,  and  the  prices  and  the  ways  of  mak- 
ing money.    He  thought  I  jested  when  I 
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asked  him  if  women  could  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  boom  like  that;  but  he  was 
goodnatured  and  humored  me.  Jesting!  I 
had  to  earn  five  thousand  dollars !  To  have 
borrowed  it  would  have  meant  explanations, 
suspicions,  a  thousand  things!  WTien  he 
told  me  that  any  woman  strong  enough  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  with  a  marked 
ability  to  cook,  could  clean  up  five  thousand 
dollars  in  a  single  season,  I  made  up  my 
mind.  I  can  cook !  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self. I  did  it  in  Nome.  Not  as  a  Fifth 
Avenue  young  lady,  but  as  a  New  York 
Bowery  girl.  And  you!  you!  you!  felt  you 
had  the  right  to  insult  me  before  a  pig  like 
Murphy!  Even  Murphy  paid  me  the  com- 
pliment of  thinking  me  an  honest  woman. 
But  you — who  drove  me  to  it,  must  think — " 

Then  Jim  said  that  she  broke  down.  Not 
that  she  cried.  She  was  too  game  for  that. 
But  something  stuck  in  her  throat  and  she 
couldn't  go  on.  As  for  Jim,  he  was  all  in. 
Regular  down  and  out.  He  was  ready  for 
the  morgue,  or  the  bottom'  of  the  sea,  he 
didn't  care  which.  If  he  had  dared  he 
would  have  slunk  away,  but  he  was  too 
much  of  a  man  for  that,  and  he  stood  it  out. 
He  waited  until  she  could  pick  up  again, 
when  she  said  slowly: 

"That  was  why  I  tried  to  frighten  Murphy 
out  of  firing — not  to  save  you  from  being 
shot.  Straight  shooting  is  too  good  for  you ! 
I  wanted  to  make  you  feel  what  you  had 
been  responsible  for  in  one  home  and  family. 
I  knew  you  as  soon  as  you  came  into  my 
restaurant,  where  I  have  made  good.  When 
I  saw  you,  I  determined  to  follow  you,  take 
the  chances  that  ofiFered,  and  spoil  your 
complacency,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible  in 
one  of  your  class.  Now  you  know  what  I 
know  about  you,  and  now  you  know  why  I 
have  been  in  Nome  for  eighteen  months,  a 
frowzy,  draggled  Bowery  girl.  And  it  has 
taken  eighteen  months  of  such  misery  to  earn 
what  you  won  in  a  single  night!  And — " 
and  Jim  says  she  blazed  out  again  as  hot  as 
ever — "in  all  that  time  no  man  ever  in- 
sulted me.  No  man  ever  gave  me  a  sus- 
picious look,  twice — but  you!  It  was 
reserved  for  vou  to  add  to  the  shame  of  the 
mischief  you  had  already  done,  the  imper- 
ishable shame  of  rating  me  lower  than  did 
the  most  notorious  blackguard  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Listen,  Jim  Bradmore!  Every  time 
you  touch  a  card  I  hope  my  face  will  haunt 
you!  P>ery  time  you  put  your  hands  into 
another  man's  pocket  I  hope  you  will  feel 


my  fingers  at  your  throat,  as  they  would  be 
if  I  were  a  man.  I  want  you  to  remember 
me.  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I  have 
had  to  do  in  Nome,  these  eighteen  months. 
I  want  you  to  think  of  the  horror,  the 
drudger)',  the  miscr\'  of  it !  Now  I  am  going 
home,  my  del)t  paid,  my  honor  once  more 
in  my  own  hands.  My  people  have  believed 
me  to  l>e  at  Berkeley,  making  a  study  of  the 
domestic  sciences.  If  I  ever  meet  you  in 
my  world,  as  will  be  likely,  for  that  is  where 
such  men  as  you  generally  shine,  I  shall 
refuse  to  know  you.  If  you  ever  dare  to  ask 
to  know  me  I  shall  cut  you  dead.  If  you 
stay  in  a  room  where  I  am,  and  you  know 
me  to  be  there,  I  shall  denounce  you  as  a 
thief  and  a  scoundrel.  You  are  the  meanest 
and  the  most  contemptible  cur  I  have  ever 
known — and  I  have  lived  eighteen  months 
in  Nome!'' 

Well,  sir,  that  cut  Jim  all  to  pieces.  He 
says  she  got  up  and  walked  away,  refusing 
to  let  him  touch  her,  although  the  ship  was 
pitching  like  a  seesaw.  Even  then  he 
didn't  know  her  name.  Didn't  know  her 
from  Eve!  Didn't  know  whether  she  was 
sweetheart,  or  wife.  He  just  blundered  out 
into  the  storm,  and  there  he  lurched  and 
stumbled  and  fell,  so  stunned  by  the  fury  of 
the  self-hate  in  his  own  heart  that  he  didn't 
know  how  he  was  being  bruised,  or  that  he 
was  soaked  to  the  skin,  the  sleet  just  freezing 
to  his  clothes.  He  was  like  that  when  I 
found  him.  He  wanted  to  fight  me  when  I 
told  him  he  must  turn  in.  He  did  try  to 
lunge,  i>ut  he  was  so  far  gone  with  cold  and 
remorse  that  he  was  as  weak  as  a  kid.  I  got 
him  into  his  cabin,  stripped  him  of  his 
frozen  things,  gave  him  a  stiff  dose  of 
brandy,  rubbed  him  with  towels  until  the 
circulation  was  good,  and  then  got  him  in 
between  the  blankets. 

Lord!  man,  that  was  a  day.  Again  and 
again  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  ship  was 
going  to  the  bottom.  It  might  have  gone  to 
the  bottom  a  hundred  times  for  aught  Jim 
cared,  and  I  was  too  busy  to  care  much 
cither  way.  Talk  about  repentance!  The 
picture  of  that  girl  in  Nome,  in  the  midst  of 
that  horde  of  the  world's  toughest  citizens, 
playing  a  lone  hand  for  the  honor  of  a  name 
he  had  ruined;  and  then  for  him  to  walk  in, 
and  in  his  cocksure  way  to  brand  her,  and 
for  her  to  know  it,  made  his  mind  rock.  I 
thought  he  would  sure  go  mad.  It  was  like 
that  that  I  got  the  story  out  of  him.  And  it 
was  all  the  harder  for  Jim  because  he  swore 
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he  had  never  played  a  game  in  his  life  with 
a  man  whom  he  did  not  believe  to  be  as 
able  to  win  or  lose  as  himself.  The  girl,  of 
course,  didn*t  know  that — but  that  was  Jim. 
Jim  was  one  of  the  straightest  men  I 
ev^r  knew.  But  what's  the  use  of  being 
straight  in  a  game  that's  so  durned  crooked 
anyway ! 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  to  pacify 
him  I  had  to  go  to  see  her.  He  didn't  be- 
lieve she'd  see  him  if  he  went,  and  he  was  no 
more  fit  to  go  than  he  was  to  swim  ashore. 
He  thought  she  might  see  me,  for  in  a  way 
we  were  old  friends.  Well,  I  went.  I  found 
her  white  and  quiet-like.  Her  wound  wasn't 
anything  to  trouble  a  girl  of  her  spirit,  but 
she'd  spent  so  much  strength  in  wiping  the 
earth  with  Jim  that  she  was  limp,  and  I 
suspected  a  bit  seasick.  She  declares  she 
wasn't.  She  says  she  was  sick  for  some- 
thing we  should  never  have  guessed.  I  have 
never  dared  ask  her  what  it  was,  and  Jim 
just  laughs  and  says  nothing.  I  tells  her 
what  Jim  says,  and  begs  her  to  let  him  re- 
fund the  money.  She  treated  me  white,  for 
old-time's  sake,  but  I  could  see  it  wam't  no 
use.  I  didn't  make  any  more  impression 
than  a  gallon  of  oil  would  have  made  on  that 
sea.  Then  I  tells  her  how  I  had  found  him, 
and  what  I  had  had  to  do  with  him,  and  how 
he  had  raved,  and  I  thought  she  softened  a 
bit  at  that.  But  when  it's  a  woman  you  are 
dealing  with  you  never  can  tell. 

She  seemed  a  bit  frightened  at  first  be- 
cause I  knew  so  much,  but  I  swore  on  my 
honor  that  her  secret  was  safe  with  me. 
But  I  couldn't  budge  her.  She  had  been  to 
the  captain  and  persuaded  him  to  let 
Murphy  go.  It  was  a  bit  irregular  but  the 
captain  was  a  wise  old  bird  and  knew  a 
thing  or  two.  The  most  she  would  say  was, 
that  now  she  had  spoken  her  mind  there  was 
an  end  of  it,  and  she  never  wanted  to  see 
him  nor  hear  from  him  again. 

Jim  didn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  that  night. 
It  was  a  bad  night  for  me,  too,  which  made 
the  second.  A  man  isn't  in  the  condition  to 
sleep  much  when  he  has  a  sinking  ship 
under  him,  and  a  maniac  for  a  companion^ 
Not  that  the  ship  sank,  or  that  Jim  was  mad, 
but  it  sure  was  a  bad  night  I  With  the  morn- 
ing the  gale  blew  itself  out,  though  the  seas 
ran  higher  than  ever.  Jim  v/as  quieter  too. 
He  was  up  for  breakfast  and  made  straight 
for  where  Kitty  sat. 

There  was  only  a  small  crowd  out  as 
before,  and  the  two  seats  next  to  Kitty  were 


vacant.  As  he  took  the  seat  next  to  hers 
Jim  said: 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  name?" 

"Nol"  she  says  and  starts  to  get  up. 

"You  would  better  stop  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say"  he  says.  "I  am  under  no  seal 
of  secrecy,  and  if  you  don't  tell  me  what  I 
want  to  know  I  shall  ask  Fraser  himself. 
You  please  yourself." 

The  men  were  watching,  but  Jim  paid  no 
heed.  I  started  in  to  talk  to  the  crowd, 
keeping  one  ear  open  to  catch  what  she  said. 

"I  might  have  expected  you  to  do  a  thing 
like  that.    It  is  so  like  you." 

"Look  here!"  Jim  said  grim  as  death.  "I 
have  been  in  hell  all  night  1  I  don't  deserve 
ever  to  escape  any  more.  I  don't  expect 
you  to  believe  me,  but  I  swear  on  my 
mother's  honor,  and  as  you  know  so  much 
about  me  you  must  know  what  my  mother 
was,  that  I  have  never  taken  a  penny  from 
any  man  that  wasn't  won  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.  I  swear  that  I  did  not 
play  with  any  man  whom  I  did  not  believe 
to  be  as  well  able  to  play  as  I  was.  I  swear, 
too,  that  had  not  Murphy  forced  me  to 
express  an  opinion,  it  would  never  have 
been  volunteered.  That  is  not  an  excuse, 
for  there  is  none,  but  know  your  name  I 
must,  and  win  your  forgiveness  I  will, 
though  I  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  at  your 
heels.  You  scorned  my  repentance  last 
night.  But  even  you,  with  all  your  cause  to 
hate  me,  shall  not  keep  me  in  the  torture  I 
now  endure." 

At  that  she  looked  scared.  She  ran  her 
eyes  over  his  face,  and  her  fingers  shook  as 
she  took  up  a  spoon.  Then  she  said,  kind 
of  low:  "If  I  tell  you  my  name,  will  you 
promise  to  keep  out  of  my  way?" 

"No  I"  Jim  said  flatly.  "It  has  been  a 
shekina  with  me  that  I  have  never  given  any 
woman  cause  to  think  twice  about  me. 
That  consolation  has  been  shattered  beyond 
repair.  But  I  am  going  to  spend  my  life 
trying  to  repair  it.  You  can  no  more  rid 
yourself  of  my  obligation  to  you  than  I  can 
forget  what  I  have  caused  you  to  suffer." 

It  was  up  to  ELitty  now,  with  a  vengeance. 
But  she  was  equal  to  it.  She  laid  down  her 
napkin,  and  she  said  as  she  got  up  from  the 
table:  ''My  name  is  Ej^erine  Fraser. 
Stewart  was  my  ^«  ' '  'hall  never 

speak  to  you  agiJ 

I  suppose  dee  e  most 

ticklish  kind  c'  never 

saw  it.    BttI  i  x>  the 
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hunt  Jim  set  up  after  that  giri.  She  couldn't 
keep  in  her  cabin,  she  was  too  much  of  a 
fresh-air  girl  for  that,  but  when  she  stirred 
out  he  was  after  her.  She  never  allowed  her- 
self to  be  alone  for  a  single  minute  but  he 
was  after  her.  Through  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  he  watched  her  as  a  cat  a  mouse. 
He  couldn't  break  through  her  lines,  for  she 
maneuvered  with  the  boys  to  sit  with  her  at 
the  table  and  to  escort  her  in  her  prome- 
nading. I  lost  sight  of  her  at  Frisco,  which 
we  made  two  days  late,  tjut  I  know  they  both 
went  East  on  the  same  train.  Talk  about  a 
hunt!  That  was  a  hunt,  and  then  some! 
Yes,  sir — then  some! 


The  Colonel  paused  as  if  to  reBect  on 
this,  but  I  was  too  impatient  to  hear  the 
rest  of  the  story  to  leave  him  with  his 
thoughts,  and  I  roused.him  by  saying  "Wdl, 
but  how  did  it  end?    What  happened?" 

The  Colonel  straightened  himself,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  said  with  a  grin  "You  don't 
know  Jim.  of  course,  or  you  wouldn't  ask. 
It's  a  long  story.  He  followed  her  to  New 
York — and  she  wouldn't  know  him.  She 
went  to  Europe  with  her  people.  He  went 
too— and  she  wouldn't  know  him.  He  just 
camped  on  her  trail — well,  I'm  on  my  way 
now  to  spend  the  holidays  with  'em  in  San 
Diego." 


The  Peace  of  the  Pines 


By  Mary  (loRDON  Holwa 


Alone  in  chastened  twilight  of  the  wood! 
High  up  'midst  pointed  tops  of  lofty  pines 
.Softly  down  thro'  fragrant  arches,  shines 

The  noonday  sun.    From  the  fair  aUitude 

AlKive,  thro'  Hient  gloom  where  shadows  brood. 
The  golden  lights  slip  gently  down  until 
Prayer  half-brealhed  and  unsung  litanies  fill 

With  peace  divine,  the  cloistered  solitude. 

No  sound  save  trill  of  distant  bird-call  faint, 
Or  sigh  of  fated  leaf,  or  plaint  of  streams 
On  mountain-side  afar.    No  secret  wound 
Beloved,  nor  latent  memory  leaves  taint 
Of  pain — for  us,  the  hours  arc  pleasant  dreams; 
Thy  heart  and  mine,  my  soul  and  thine  attuned. 


Gile's  Reincarnation  Agency:     Record  III 

Mona  Reardon's  Second  Chance 

By  John  Fleming  Wilson 
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R.  GILE  looked  up  from  his 
desk  at  the  young  woman  who 
stood  in  the  doorway.  "Will 
you  come  on  in?"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Is  this — is  this  the  place?"  came  the 
query  in  a  doubtful  tone. 

**I  see  you  have  a  clipping  in  your  hand" 
Mr.  Gile  replied,  rising.  "Is  it  Mr.  Gile 
you  wish  to  see  ?    Do  you  want  to  quit  it  all  ?" 

She  stepped  inside  and  the  door  swung 
gently  to  behind  her.  "I  am  tired"  she 
said  in  a  curiously  gentle  voice.  "And  I 
saw  your  notice  and  I  thought  maybe  you 
could  help  me." 

Before  answering  Mr.  Gile  walked  from 
behind  his  desk  so  as  to  get  a  full  survey  of 
his  visitor.  She  was  evidently  young,  more 
evidentiy  well-to-do,  most  evidently  richly 
dressed.  She  stood  with  the  weary  grace  of 
a  well-bred  woman.  Only  a  slight  lifting 
of  her  fingers  over  the  handle  of  her  parasol 
showed  that  she  was  nervous.  "It  is  my 
business  to  help  people"  said  Mr.  Gile. 
"WiU  you  sit  down?" 

She  seated  herself  slowly,  yet  with  a  slight 
flirt  of  her  gown  which  Mr.  Gile  set  down 
to  habit.  Then  she  raised  her  veil  and 
looked  at  him.  "I  have  to — to  die"  she 
said  with  an  odd  twist  of  her  mouth.  "And 
I  don*t  know  how!" 

Once  more  Mr.  Gile's  cold  gaze  traveled 
over  her.  He  saw  that  she  was  really  young 
— thirty  was  his  guess — and  reddish-brown 
hair,  clear  complexion  and  delicate  unlined 
mouth  showed  that  his  surmise  as  to  her 
good  looks  had  been  true.  More  than  that, 
she  was  a  woman  of  great  physical  attract- 
iveness. He  covered  this  appraisal  by  saying 
calmly,  "You  are  sure  you  must  die?" 

"Do  I  look  like  a  woman  who  would — 
die,  unless  I  were  sure?** 

Ignoring  this  question  Ifr.  Gfle  went  on, 
"What  brought  you  to  m^^" 


"Your  advertisement  in  the  paper"  she 
responded.  "I  have  seen  it  so  often  when 
I  was  watching  for  addresses  of  possible 
servants." 

"But  it  is  in  the* personals'  "  said  Mr.  Gile. 

The  woman  flushed  slightly,  and  following 
up  this  clue  he  went  on,  "We  must  be  frank 
if  we  are  to  get  anywhere.  It  is  my  business 
to  help  you  either  with  advice  or  to  do  what 
you  have  set  your  mind  on  doing.  If  you 
accept  my  services  your  part  is  to  tell  me 
enough  on  which  to  work." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which 
the  woman  gazed  at  the  big  filing  case  as  if 
its  rigid  form  held  the  future  within  it.  Mr. 
Gile  sat  motionless,  thoughtful.  When  she 
broke  the  silence  it  was  to  say,  "It  was  in 
the  'personals*  that  I  saw  your  notice." 

"If  you  were  in  love  with  either  man  you 
would  not  be  here?"  Mr.  Gile  inquired  in  a 
meditative  tone. 

She  glanced  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
startled  confusion.    "You  know  who  I  am?" 

"I  don't  know  your  name"  was  the  re- 
sponse. "But  the  ring  that  shows  through 
your  glove  tells  me  you  are  married.  Mar- 
ried women  don't  read  the  'personal* 
columns  for — servants." 

Her  voice  suddenly  took  on  an  edge. 
"I  am  here  purely  on  business"  she  said 
quickly.  "If  we  cannot  keep  this  conver- 
sation on  that  basis  I — I  shall  cry !" 

"My  fee — my  first  fee  is  fifty  dollars"  Mr. 
Gile  remarked  coolly. 

As  though  taking  a  sudden  resolution, 
the  woman  opened  her  purse  and  took  out 
three  gold  coins.  He  received  them  politely 
and  went  to  the  desk,  where  he  opened  a 
small  book  and  made  an  entry.  "Your 
number  is  765"  he  said.  "You  imderstand 
that  I  enter  no  names  whatever  on  my 
books.  Now  if  you  will  favor  me  with  your 
card  we  can  get  down  to  the  real  facts  on 
which  I  can  work." 
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"I  can't  see  that  my  card  would  be  less 
evidence  than  any  writing  in  your  book" 
she  returned  sharply.  ''My  name  is  Mona 
Reardon." 

"Mrs.  Reardon,  your  lack  of  confidence 
in  me  doesn't  offend"  he  responded  with  a 
slight  smile.  "Now  let  us  settle  the  facts  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
married.    What  is  your  husband's  name?" 

"Thomas  P.  Reardon"  was  the  answer. 

"His  business?" 

"Cashier  of  the  Folsom-street  bank." 

"Good.  Now  please  tell  me  exactly 
what  the  matter  is.  But — "  here  Mr.  Gile 
held  up  a  warning  hand — "do  you  want  my 
advice,  or  do  you  merely  ^vish  me  to  heip 
you  to  an  end  you  have  already  decided  on?" 

"Would  you — do  you  advise  people  to — 
to  kill  themselves?"  she  asked,  turning  her 
brown  eyes  on  him  wistfully. 

"Sometimes,  when  that  is  the  easiest  way" 
was  the  reply. 

"Then  if  you  will  tell  me  what  to  do"  she 
murmured. 

"Death,  Mrs.  Reardon,"  Mr.  Gile  said 
quietly,  "should  always  be  the  completion 
of  a  life.  In  order  that  I  may  know  whether 
your  life  is  complete,  you  must  tell  me  quite 
fully  about  yourself." 

She  leaned  back,  shading  her  eyes  with 
one  hand  from  the  sulxiued  light  of  the 
single  electric  that  glowed  in  the  ceiling. 
"I  am  twenty-nine  years  old,"  she  began, 
"and  I  was  born  in  Monterey.  My  father 
was  a  rancher  and  gave  me  a  good  schooling 
and  then  sent  me  here  to  San  Francisco  to 
spend  a  year  with  my  aunt.  Father  seemed 
to  have  money  and  he  gave  me  plenty.  I 
married  Mr.  Reardon  just  five  years  ago. 
And  when  the  clothes  that  my  father  had 
given  me  wore  out,  Tom  wasn't  able  to  buy 
me  as  good  ones  and — and  we  quarreled.  I 
thought  because  he  worked  in  a  bank  he 
must  have  plenty.  But  it  wasn't  a  hard 
quarrel,  just  an  unpleasantness,  Mr.  Gile. 
But  I  didn't  care  for  him  so  much  and  I 
wanted  to  keep  going  in  society  and  I  went 
to  papa  and  then,  before  I  knew  it,  papa 
couldn't  send  me  any  more  and  told  me 
Tom  ought  to  support  me  and  I  ought  to 
live  according  to  my  husband's  means.  He 
told  Tom  about  it,  too.  And  Tom  was  so 
mad  he  gave  me  more  money  than  he  could 
afford  and  didn't  buy  clothes  for  himself. 
He  got  to  looking  shabby  and  really  I  didn't 
like  to  go  even  to  the  theater  with  him  and 
JO  we  drifted  apart.    Then  Dick — I  mean 


the  other  one — came  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
me  and  fell  in  love  with  me.  Dick  has  lots 
of  money  and — ^and  I  took  presents  from 
him — not  much,  just  enough  to  buy  decent 
clothes,  Mr.  Gile !" 

Mr.  Gile  nodded,  almost  imperceptibly. 

"Dick  always  wanted  me  to  get  a  divorce 
and  marry  him,  and  I  wouldn't  till  just  late- 
ly, and  then — then  Tom  found  out  one  day 
that  Dick  had  given  me  a  five-hundred- 
dollar  credit  at  a  dressmaker's.  That  was 
two  weeks  ago.  I  left  our  house  and  Dick 
promised  he  would  take  care  of  me  ujitil  we 
could  get  married." 

Once  more  she  hesitated,  but  Mr.  Gfle 
stared  at  the  wall  with  the  same  impersonal 
expression  as  before.  Mrs.  Reardon  looked 
at  her  shoe-tips  and  went  on,  "I  went  to 
San  Mateo,  thinking  I  would  let  Dick  know 
where  I  was  and  he  would — would  help  me. 
But—" 

"He  refused?"  Mr.  Gile  interposed  quietly. 

"I  didn't  send  him  word  where  I  was** 
was  the  slow  answer. 

"Yes?"  said  Mr.  Gile,  glancing  up. 

"Yes"  she  said  firmly.  "You  see,  Mr. 
Gile,  I  only  liked  Dick,  and  I  was  only 
foolish.  I — I  couldn't  run  away  with  him. 
I — I  love  my  husband — I  think." 

"I  see"  was  the  response.  "You  can*t 
explain  to  Mr.  Reardon  and  you  refuse  the 
alternative  of  going  with  the  gendeman  you 
call  Dick.    Am  I  right?" 

"That  is  it"  she  said  eagerly.  "I  was  so 
foolish !  And  Tom  couldnH  understand!  So 
neither  of  them  knows  where  I  am." 

"What  do  you  want?"  Mr.  Gile's  voice 
was  chilly. 

"I  want  them  both  to  know  that  I  am  a 
good  woman"  she  said  with  quivering  lips. 
"After  all,  it  was  just  a  mistake — an  awful 
mistake!"  She  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
dark  window  and  stood  there  for  a  moment. 
She  turned  swiftly.  "If  I  should  die,  would 
they  understand?" 

Mr.  Gile  pondered  long,  apparentiy  ob- 
livious of  the  eyes  that  sought  the  answer 
on  his  lips.  At  last  he  remarked  "Are  you 
willing  to  die?" 

"Rather  than  betray  ray  husband"  she 
responded  with  amazing  firmness. 

"You  want  to  go  hack  to  him?" 

"I — I  couldn't.  Mr.  Gile,  I  am  too  proud 
for  that.  Think  of  always  suspecting  him 
of  remembering  and — and  suspecting.  And 
I  don't  care  enough  for  him  to  suffer  that 
way." 


Mr.  iiilc  glanced  al  her  keenly.  "Do  you 
recall  the  exact  phrasing  of  my  little  adver- 
tisement, madam?" 

She  smiled  slightly.  "It  runs,  'Are  You 
TiredDfltAU?  See  oae.'" 

"And  you  are  tired  of  it  all?"  he  asked, 
more  gently. 

"I  don't  see  any  way  out  of  it,  except  dis- 
grace or — or  death." 

"There  arc  a  good  many  ways  of  suicide, 
Mrs.  Kcardon"  Mr.  Gile  remarked  quizzic- 
ally. "Will  you  please  tell  me  why  you 
paid  me  $.^  to  have  me  merely  back  up 
your  own  decision?" 

She  walked  back  to  her  chair,  weaiflv. 
an<l  sank  into  it.    For  the  first  time  Mr. 


observed  that  she  was  past  further  outward 
expression  of  emotion.  She  leaned  her 
cheek  on  one  gloved  hand  and  looked  him 
in  the  eyes.  "I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  were  ready  to  help  me  to  any  desired 
conclusion.  Don't  bother  alwut  breaking 
things  gently  to  me." 

"I  think  your  decision  is  right"  was  the 
prompt  answer.  "Now,  I  pride  myself  that 
I  have  discovered  a  formula  by  which  a  per- 
son can  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  death 
without  its  inconveniences.  In  a  word, 
maHiim,  if  you  wish  to  put  your  case  in  my 
hands  for  final  acdon,  I  can  guarantee  that 
within  a  few  days  you  will  read  your  own 
notice  in  the  pa^ei*  mi4.,  '■&  -^o^  '«^- 
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you  may  attend  your  own  funeral.  To  Mr. 
Reardon  and  to — the  other  gentleman  you 
will  be  dead.  The  single  thing  to  consider 
is:  what  kind  of  a  death  will  best  accomplish 
your  purpose?" 

"What  do  you  mean?''  she  asked,  ^^-ith 
wakening  Wvacity. 

"Your  object  is  to  avoid  an  impossible 
position  for  yourself,  secondly,  to  leave  the 
impression  in  your  husband's  mind  that  you 
were  not  disloyal,  thirdly,  to  evade  this  Dick. 
Am  I  right?  Well,  suicide  is  one  way. 
Accident  is  another.  A  natural  demise  is  a 
third.  Which  of  the  three  will  achieve  your 
purpose?" 

Mrs.  Reardon  shuddered.  Mr.  Gile  re- 
assured her.  "By  the  working  of  my 
formula  you  yourself  will  remain  to  see  the 
outcome.  'You  won't  really  die  yourself. 
As  to  how  I  manage  that  you  are  supposed 
to  die  is  my  secret.  So  consider  the  three 
methods  purely  in  relation  to  the  desired 
eflfect." 

"Suicide  would  make  Tom  think  I  was 
really  bad"  she  said  thoughtfully. 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"No-o-o.  But  it  would  hurt  him  in  his 
position.  And  accident  doesn't  explain 
anything!  And  I'm  not  sick,  so  I  can't  die 
that  way."  Her  eyes  were  sparkling  and 
she  leaned  forward. 

Mr.  Gile  allowed  his  face  to  relax  a  little. 
"I'm  glad  you  take  it  this  way"  he  said  with 
some  approach  to  geniality.  "Most  people 
don't  see  what  a  \dctory  it  is  for  science  and 
method  that  the  weary  soul  can  get  rid  of  its 
burdens  and  start  afresh  instead  of  passing 
forever  away.  Mrs.  Reardon,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  serve  you  in  this  matter.  May 
I  suggest  accident?  It  leaves  the  whole 
matter  in  the  dark.  It  commits  you  to 
nothing." 

Her  eyes  clouded  with  tears.  "Tom  \y\\\ 
be  so  Sony." 

"Will  that  sorrow  be  comparable  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  present  hour?"  he  demanded 
sharply. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  he  saw 
her  eyes  close  in  thought.  He  noticed  that 
the  blue  veins  stood  distinctly  out  and  that 
the  delicate  face  was  drawn  into  what  would 
soon  be  lines  of  sadness.  But  he  did  not 
interrupt  her  musings.  Instead  he  opened 
an  immense  ledger  and  studied  the  entries 
on  the  last  pages  with  intentness.  Suddenly 
he  looked  up.  "When  did  you  leave  your 
home?" 


She  answered  him  without  hesttatioii, 
"Ten  days  ago  in  the  afternoon — ^right  after 

luncheon." 

"Did  you  cross  the  bay  that  afternoon  or 
any  afternoon  sooa afterward?" 

"I  went  to  Alameda  that  afternoon  to  see 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  She  was  out  and  I 
came  back  and  went  to  San  Mateo"  she 
replied. 

"Did  anvbodv  see  vou  on  the  boat?" 

»  0  9 

''I  passed  one  of  my  husband's  friends- 
just  as  I  was  getting  on." 

"Excellent:"  murmured  Mr.  Gile.  "Ex- 
cuse me  for  a  moment." 

She  watched  him  curiously  as  he  took  the 
telephone  receiver  from  the  hook  and  called 
for  a  number.  Wlien  he  got  it  she  heard 
him  say,  "Is  that  you,  Mr.  Griggs?  How 
about  that  entr}'  you  gave  me  six  days  ago 
of  the  lady  found  in  the  waters  of  the  bay? 
Still  unidentified?  Yes?  I  have  identified 
her.    Please  report  to  me  immediately." 

Mr.  Gile  hung  up  and  came  over  to  Mrs. 
Reardon.  "What  peculiar  rings  have  3rou 
that  your  husband  would  recognize?" 

She  pulled  off  her  glove  and  showed  him 
beside  a  wedding  ring  a  second  plain  circlet 
set  with  a  small  diamond. 

"That  will  do  splendidly,"  he  said.  "Let 
me  have  it." 

She  took  it  off  and  he  examined  it  care- 
fully and  then  went  back  to  the  ledger,  over 
which  he  bent  for  some  minutes.  When  he 
straightened  up  he  smiled  faintly.  "You 
will  see  vour  death  notice  in  tomorrow's 

m 

papers,  Mrs.  Reardon.  Fortunately  I  am 
able  to  do  this  tonight  and  not  keep  you  in 
suspense." 

For  the  first  time  she  seemed  to  lose  the 
self-control  that  had  marked  her  conduct 
during  the  inter\'iew.  **You  mean?"  she 
whispered. 

"I  mean  this"  said  Mr.  Gile  impressively. 
"Mrs.  Mona  Reardon^s  body  was  picked  up 
in  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  bay  six  days 
ago.  It  was  not  identified  until  tonight. 
When  that  body  was  finally  marked  as  yours 
vou  ceased  both  as  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Reardon  and  as  the  woman  whose  fair  name 
was  almost  lost.  Vou  are  now  without  name 
or  residence  or  ties.  You  have  a  new  world 
before  you.  When  you  leave  this  office  you 
go  out  with  a  fair  name,  without  perplexities 
or  shame.  You  are  dead.  But  vou  are  also 
newly  born,  with  the  experience  and  the 
strength  accumulated  in  twenty-nine  years 
of  life.    Madam,  it  rests  with  you  whether 


Mrs.  Reanloii  foutiil  the  news  sho  sousht.    It  rpail.  ' 

ever  again  you  will  need  either  my  services 
or  the  services  of  my  superior  and  master, 
Death. 

"And  remember  that  this  step  is  as  irrev- 
ocable as  the  grave.  Vou  can  never  come 
back  and  take  up  the  old  life.  Mona  Rear- 
don  is  gone.  In  her  stead  stands  a  second, 
happier  Mona.  Madam,  all  that  remains 
for  you  to  do  is  to  start  a  fresh  ejristence." 

He  stopped,  for  she  was  shaken  with  sobs. 
He  allowed  the  storm  to  pass  and  then  said 
gently,  "It  is  not  exactly  in  my  province, 
but  may  I  ask  what  resources  you  have  for 
this  new  life?" 

With  her  handkerchief  still  to  her  eyes  she 
reached  out  to  him  her  purse.  Mr.  Gile 
inspected  its  contents,  pursed  his  lips, 
frowned,  stared  at  the  ceiling,  stared  at  the 
little  receptacle  in  his  band  and  then  sighed. 
Silently  he  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
the  three  coins  she  had  given  him  as  his  fee 
and  let  them  slip  back  into  the  purse.  Then 
he  closed  it  with  care  and  put  it  gently  in 
her  lap.  "Madam,"  he  said  coldly,  "if  you 
will  take  one  bit  of  advice  from  me,  you  will 
get  your  things  from  the  place  you  are  stay- 
ing in  San  Mateo — imder  as  assumed  name 
of  course — and — and  go  to  work  in  Another 
city  than  this," 

She  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  up.  "I 
never  was  in  any  other  place.  Must  I  go  *" 
a  strange  dty?" 


Mis.  R«rdoii  will  be  hiirkil  ihU  mcinilni" 

"Not  necessarily.  It  would  be  better. 
But  still,  nobody  would  recognize  you, 
knowing  you  to  be  dead.    But  go  to  work !" 

"I  will"  she  whispered  huskUy.  "Is  that 
all?  Are  you  sure  you  are  right — that  it  is 
all  right — that  Tom  and  Didc  will  under- 
stand?" 

Mr.  Gile  opened  the  door.  "I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor.  Madam,  I  bid  you 
good- by." 

As  she  passed  out  into  Market  street 
Mona  Reardon  pulled  her  veil  down  and 
walked  quickly  to  the  San  Mateo  car.  Once 
inside  she  tried  to  think  that  all  that  had 
occurred  and  had  been  said  was  a  dream. 
"Impossible!"  she  kept  saying  to  herself. 

It  was  not  until  she  wakened  in  her  little 
room  in  the  hotel  the  next  morning  that  she 
realized  that  the  night's  events  had  not  been 
a  figment  of  the  imagination.  For  she  had 
slept,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
hypnotic,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks.  And 
refreshed  by  this  rest,  memory  supplied  the 
clearest  details  of  her  interview  with  Gile. 
She  dressed  and  went  downstairs  and  got  a 
paper.  She  found  the  news  she  sought  on 
an  inside  page.    It  read: 

The  body  ot  the  unknown  wodud  found  in 

tha  waten  e<  the  b»y  ■  week  ago  waa  finally 

IdmUicd  lut  ti^  hj  T.  p.  Rnnioii  of  the 

'*-^  bank  u  that  of  his  wife,  Mona, 

I  tWD  weeks  ago  to  see  a  friend  in 
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AUmeda.  Mr.  Reardon  stated  that  he  had  not 
inquired  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  wife  be- 
cause she  had  stated  that  she  might  make  a 
long  stay  with  friends,  o>^ing  to  a  slight  domestic 
diffexence  they  had  had,  and  because  he  did  not 
«ish  to  embarrass  her  in  any  way. 

Mrs.  Reardon  evidently  missed  her  footing 
andfello\-crboard  from  aferry-lxKit  by  accident 
and  the  coroner  stated  that  no  inquest  would  be 
needful  further  than  the  one  already  held.  Mrs. 
Reardon  will  be  buried  this  morning. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Rear- 
don read  this  all  at  once.  She  took  the 
paper  to  her  room  and  cned  over  it  for  hours. 
But  when  it  finally  came  home  to  her  that 
all  was  done  and  over,  she  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief.  The  hea\y  burden  of  two  years  was 
lifted.  She  was  free.  As  she  removed  the 
traces  of  tears  and  dressed  for  the  street,  she 
looked  herself  in  the  eye  in  the  mirror. 
"Mona  Reardon,  you  have  your  second 
chance,"  she  said  firmly. 

A  year  later  Mona  Reardon — she  had 
kept  the  name  because  she  had  determined 
to  redeem  it — put  off  the  apron  she  wore  in 
Richardson^s  delicatessen  shop  on  Alcatraz 
avenue,  Berkeley,  took  her  cheap  jacket  and 
hat  from  the  hook  where  she  had  hung 
them  every  morning  for  ten  months  and  said 
to  the  proprietor,  **I  think  Til  take  my 
Sunday  afternoon  off  car-riding." 

"Now  don't  get  caught  in  those  crowds  at 
the  ferry  and  be  late"  came  the  warning 
voice  of  the  owner. 

"I  won't"  said  Mona  meekly. 

She  caught  a  train  for  the  city,  took  a 
beach  car  and  settled  herself  down  amid  the 
crowd.  It  was  the  first  time  in  a  twelve- 
month that  she  had  been  in  San  Francisco 
and  she  felt  lost.  But  as  the  car  made  its 
rapid  way  up  Market  street  her  errand  and 
its  purport  to  herself  made  her  forgetful  of 
time.  She  was  going  out  to  see  her  own 
grave.  She  knew  where  it  was,  in  the  plot  . 
Tom  had  purchased  five  years  before  when 
his  b^'other  had  died. 

She  roused  herself  just  in  time  to  transfer 
to  a  cross-town  car  and  twenty  minutes  later 
she  w^as  walking  slowly  up  the  path  that  led 
to  the  spot  she  was  seeking.  When  she  saw- 
that  she  was  near  to  it  she  drew  her  veil  more 
closely  about  her  chin,  set  her  lips  firmly 
together  and  said  to  herself  "I  wo7i"t  cry." 

At  last  she  came  to  the  little  path  that  led 

to  the  plot.    She  could  see  her  brolher-in- 

^w's  tombstone  with  its  red  granite  and  gilt 

Uering.    She    paused,     startled,     to    sec 


another  and  handsomer  stone  beside  it. 
But  she  went  on  and  a  moment  later  was 
standing  in  front  of  her  own  grave.  Yes, 
Tom  had  erected  a  monument  to  her. 
Through  blurred  eyes  she  read  the  name 

MONA  REARDON 

She  turned  away  to  lift  her  veil  and  wipe 
her  eyes.  For  the  moment  memories 
crowded  thick  upon  her.  She  saw  Tom, 
with  his  threadbare  coat,  his  quiet  face,  his 
steady,  almost  stolid,  manner  of  walking 
across  a  room  as  if  he  were  always  carrying 
a  heavy  ledger.  She  brushed  it  all  away 
impatiently  and  turned  again  to  the  stone. 
The  rest  of  the  inscription  stood  out  as  if 
illuminated  by  a  lightning  flash.  She  knelt 
to  stare  at  it: 

MONA    Rr:ARDON 

FAITHFUL  AND   LOYAL 

V/IFK 

OF 

THOMAS  P.  REARDON 

**Loyal  and  faithful!''  she  whispered  to 
herself.  And  within  her  she  felt  rising  a 
bitterness  that  seemed  to  be  too  great  for 
human  strength.  He  had  believed,  after  all. 
She  lifted  her  veil  so  as  better  to  read  those 
words  that  at  once  opened  a  gate  and  closed 
it  forever.  She  could  almost  hear  that  portal 
clang.  WTiat  a  mistake  she  had  made  not 
to  trust  him !  And  now — it  was  too  late  I 

Involuntarily  she  rose  and  walked  away. 
She  dimly  saw  other  people  scattered  over 
the  wooiled  hill.  She  heard  faint  voices. 
A  child  cried  somewhere.  She  must  get  out 
of  the  place,  she  knew,  or  she  would  faint. 
Vet  when  she  found  herself  far  down  the 
path  some  hidden  and  imperious  impulse 
drove  her  back.  She  sto(xl  again  and  stared 
at  the  legend  her  husband  had  put  to  sum 
up  her  wretched  life.  Then  another  thing 
drew  her  attention.  There  were  fresh 
riowers  on  the  mound.  She  stooped,  with  a 
queer  twisted  smile,  and  picked  them  up. 
She  held  them  to  her  face,  then  lifted  her 
veil  so  that  she  could  feel  them  against  her 
check. 

She  heard  someone  coming  up  the  path 
and  held  the  llowers  before  her  face  so  that 
whoever  it  was  might  pass  without  seeing 
her  tears.  But  the  steps  ceased  just  in  frrjiit 
of  her.  She  let  the  bouquet  fall  and  lookitd 
into  her  husband's  face. 

He    stood    there,    dressed    in    hlF 
clothes,  carr\'in^  in  his  hand  a  hat 


^Jl'f.: 


black  band  around  it.  She  saw  in  that  one 
glance  that  be  was  older,  grayer,  stolider. 
She  instantly  perceived  that  he  did  not  see 
her.  And  then  she  saw  a  tear  trickle  slowly 
down  his  cheek. 

In  that  instant  she  forgot  everything  but 
that  he  was  her  husband  and  that  he  loved 
her.     'Tom!"  she  whispered. 

His  head  went  up  and  his  eyes  opened 
wide.  She  saw  slow  recognition  come  into 
them.  But  he  did  not  move.  She  barely 
caught  the  word  formed  on  his  Ups:  "Mona  1" 

"I'm  not  dead!"  she  cried  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  know  it"  he  said  in  a  queer  husky 
voice.    "I  always  knew  itl" 

She  stared  at  him,  at  the  stone  that  bore 
her  name,  at  the  flowers  at  her  feet.  She 
had  thought  to  pass  slinkingly  out  of  life, 
to  have  earned  only  pity  and  forgiveness,  to 
have  barely  justifiwi  herself.  And  he  had — 
what  was  this  he  had  done?  It  dawned  on 
her  that  she  had  never  really  known  this 
husband  of  hers,  this  stolid  bank  cashier; 
she  had  never  even  suspected  the  enormous 
capacity  of  the  man  for  fidelity,  for  tender- 
ness, for  self -sacrifice.  She  had  wilfully 
ceased  to  be  a  wife,  and  he  had  continued  to 
be  her  husband,  not  only  conscientiously, 
but  with  overflowing  affection,  with  undying 
passion.  She  had  thrown  the  shadow  of 
dishonor  across  their  common  life  and  he  had 
^  brushed  it  away  by  the  strong 


light  of  an  extraordinary  and  heroic  de- 
votion. The  realization  came  upon  her 
like  a  physical  and  terrific  pain,  eliciting  a 
sharp,  almost  shrieking  "Ah!" 

He  nodded. 

"And  you  knew?  And  you  thought  I  had 
run  away — dishonored  you?  And  yet  you 
did  IkisI"  She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  gilded 
lettering  on  the  monument. 

His  voice  broke  out  like  a  repressed,  dry 
sob.  "After  all,  it  was  my  fault — the 
clothes — I  loved  you."  He  made  a  ridicu- 
lous and  tragic  gesture. 

She  was  bewildered.  Suddenly  she  seized 
on  another  approach  to  the  secret  of  this 
strange  heart.  She  pointed  downward  to 
the  grave.    "But  this  woman  here?" 

"Shejnay  have  suffered — like  others." 

"But  how  did  you  know  it  wasn't  I?" 
she  demanded. 

"I  knew"  he  answered  simply. 

"But  why  did  you  say  it  was  I — your 
wife?"  she  insisted. 

"So  that  I  could  protect  your  good  name, 
so  that  I  might  defend  you"  he  said  gently. 
"It  seemed  the  least  that  I  could  do — then." 

He  stood  before  her  in  his  black  and 
decent  clothes,  holding  in  his  gray  hand  a 
black  hat  with  a  heavy  band  around  it — 
stolid,  steady-going,  unimaginative.  And 
just  beside  him  the  costly  stone  bore  the 
legend  in  gOt  letters,  boldly  carved.  "Lov^l 
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and  Faithful/'  She  was  suddenly  abased. 
She  had  i;one  to  extraordinary  pains  and 
wonderful  self-sacrifice  to  assure  herself  a 
decent  and  unremoiseful  existence  after  a 
term  of  folly.  And  with  one  great  loving 
impulse  he  had  made  her  toil  vain.  After 
all,  ahe  hari  done  nothing  but  run  away. 
She  had  abandoned  to  him  the  defense  of 
her  name.  And  he  had  magnificently 
omitted  his  righteous  revenge  and  saved 
her,  in  spite  of  herself.  She  turned  away 
with  a  little  pitiful  gesture.  "That  monu- 
ment is  yours,  not  mine"  she  said  quietly. 
She  stumbled  away,  in  despair. 

Before  she  had  taken  three  steps  she 
heard  his  call,  an  indistinguishable,  in- 
articulate cry.  She  fled  }>ack,  aglow  i/tith 
wild  hope,  and  he  said  ^nth  eyes  cast  down, 
"Do  you  neerJ — cJocs  he  give — is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do?'* 

"//r/"  .she  cried  hysterically.  "There  is 
no  he!  Fvc  never  seen  him!  I  hate  him!  I 
did  hate  him!  I  never  saw  him!  It  wasn*t 
for  his  sake  that  I  ran  away,  but  because  I 
thought  you  didn't  love  me  any  more  and 
thought  I  was  l>ad !  I  couldn't  explain !" 

A  slow  Hush  overran  his  gray  cheeks. 
"I  didn't  know — how  could  I  know?  You 
didnH  come  backr' 

She  laid  her  wrung  hands  on  her  breast 
and  stared  at  him.  Then  with  a  childish 
swiftness  she  held  up  to  him  the  cheap  skirt 
of  her  thin  jacket.    "See?    I've  been  work- 


ing, Tom.  Tve  been  working  in  a  diop  fai 
Berkeley.  I  bought  these  dochcs  vafadL, 
I — I  gave  the  others  away.** 

His  eyes  fell.    He  seemed  to  be  in  &  tanm 
study.    She  saw  a  tear  start  from  his 
His  lips  moved.    "Poor  girl !  poor  gid !" 

It  ovem'hdmed  her.  this  amaring 
ness.  And  she  stepped  forward  to  lay  a 
hand  on  his  arm.  "Tom"  she  wfaisficvBiL 
"Tommy,  what  have  you  been  doing?^ 

"I  fjuit  the  bank**  he  answered.  ''Br 
seemed  that  maybe  it  would  be  better  if  I 
went  into  business  m^'self.  I  have  a  stOBt 
in  .Alameda.  There  was  more  moncj  ia 
that — if  vou  needed  it.    .\nd  then  no 

m 

would  know  if  vou — vou  came  back." 
She  brushed  his  coat  gently  with 
hand.  She  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  dl 
saying  something.  But  the  minutes  paand 
in  silence  while  her  hand  went  softly  badk 
and  forth  across  his  shoulder.  Finally  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his,  met  his  steady, 
clement  gaze.  "Must  I  stay  dead?"  rihe 
whispered. 

For  the  first  time  his  emotion  seemed  to 
be  gaining  outward  expression.  He  stooped 
down  hastily  and  began  to  pick  up  the 
flowers  scattered  on  the  ground.  When  he 
had  collected  them  he  laid  them  gently  on 
the  grave.  ** Let's  fi.x  these  before  we  go 
home,  Mona/*  he  said  in  a  steadied  voice. 
She  knelt  beside  him  to  help  arrange 
them. 


The  Great  Soul 
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Simply  he  fared  along  the  ways  of  men, 
Nor  looked  he  other  to  the  stranger's  eye 
Than  those,  his  brother  souls,  who  walked  near  by. 

Companions  in  life's  endless  caravan; 

And  if  he  caught  some  far-ofi  answer  when 

Their  grieving  souls  would  vainly  question  why. 
He  gave  no  sign,  nor  if  above  the  sky 

Some  vision  lurcni,  that  lay  beyond  their  ken. 

Hul  sometimes,  when  the  road  was  hard  and  lonji. 
And  wear}'  feet  would  falter  near  his  own. 

His  voice  would  lift  itself  in  some  clear  song. 
So  full  of  hope,  that  all  who  were  in  pain 
Or  (loul)t,  would  listen,  then  to  him  unknown. 

Take  heart,  and  start  upon  their  way  again. 


The  Motorist  and  the  Mountain 

How  the  Automobile  Has  Added  to  the  Number  of  Successful  Climbers 
of  Magnificent  Mount  Hood,  in  Oregon 

By  Randall  R.  Howard 


IT  used  to  be  thought  that  the  glory  of 
scaling  one  of  the  great  mountain  peaks 
of  the  continent  was  reserved  for  the 
few  exceptional  beings  whom  nature  had 
specially  endowed  with  strength,  daring 
and  leisure.  It  was  an  accomplishment  to 
be  retold  to  grandchildren;  to  be  entered  in 
the  autobiography.  Nevertheless,  several 
thousand  persons  have  registered  their  names 
in  the  famous  Mazama  copper  box  at  the  top 
of  Mount  Hood  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Yet  there  has  been  but  one  fatality  in  the 
entire  recorded  history  of  the  mountain; 
and  this  fatality  was  due  to  the  rashness  of 
a  man  who  thought  he  "could  go  anywhere 
that  a  guide  could,"  uul  who  chose  one  of 


the  most  hazardous  of  the  routes  to  the  top, 
even  though  he  had  never  before  climbed 
the  mountain.  Likewise,  a  most  surprising 
percentage  of  persons  who  make  the  trial 
are  able  to  reach  the  top.  Last  summer,  of 
the  several  hundred  persons  who  started  to 
the  top  from  the  Portland  side,  a  guide 
assures  that  only  three — one  man  and  two 
women — failed  to  realize  their  goal,  and 
therefore  were  deprived  of  the  inspiration 
that  an  elevation  of  11,235  f^^  *^  the 
summit  of  a  wonderful  snow-capped  peak 
alone  can  bring. 

The  automobile  has  hod  a  part  in  making 
Mount  Hood  acces^ble.  The  mountain  may 
be  approached  from  two  ^Ykftx«L  (k-tvcutfsosi — 
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either  from  Portland,  or  from  the  town  uf 
Hood  Rivei,  axty  niiles  up  the  Columbia. 
If  the  approach  is  from  the  town  of  Hood 
River,  the  preliminary  twenty-seven  miles 
through  the  beautiful  Hood  River  Valley 
and  past  the  world-famous  apple  orchards 
to  Cloud  Cap  Inn,  will  probably  be  taken  in 
an  automobile—though  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
older  daysof  the  West  one  may  make  the  ride 
more  leisurely  in  an  old-time  stage-coach. 

If  from  the  Portland  direction,  one  may 
traverse  the  entire  sixty  miles  to  the  base  of 
Mount  Hood  by  automobile,  or  he  may  go 
part  way  by  electric  railway  and  then  trans- 
fer to  a  horse  stage  or  an  automobile  stage, 
stopping  for  lunch  at  one  of  the  taverns  along 
the  road.  Welch's,  Tawney's,  and  the  new 
Mount  Hood  Tavern,  are  each  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
snow-line;  Rhododendron  is  fourteen  miles 
distant;  and  Government  Camp,  or  Pompeii, 
is  four  miles  distant.  Leaving  these  taverns, 
the  mountain-climbers  congregate  during 
the  evening  at  the  very  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  spend  the  night  in  the  tent  camps 
of  the  mountain  guide. 

The  mountain-climber — whether  he 
choose  the  Hood  River  Valley  side  or  the 
Portland  side  of  the  mountain— will  break- 
fast about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
From  this  point  on,  the  guide  is  the  com- 
manding general,  albeit  the  guide  must 
necessarily  be  a  practical  diplomat,  firm  and 
resourceful.  The  person  who  has  seen  a 
snow-capped  peak  only  in  the  distance,  or 
only  studied  souvenir  postal  cards,  will 
probably  mitten  and  fur  himself  for  a  climb 
up  Mount  Hood  much  as  he  would  for  a  trip 
to  the  Klondike.  And  if  so,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised on  this  eventful  morning  to  see  the 
guide  and  the  seasoned  mountain-climbers 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  carrying  only  a  sweater 
or  a  light  coat  as  an  extra  wrap.  But  the 
guide  will  inspect  the  party,  will  see  that  all 
are  in  order  tor  the  endurance  test — spikes 
in  their  preferal)ly  high-topped  shoes;  leg- 
gings; loose-fitting,  strong  clothes;  "bib" 
overalls  or  bloomers  or  short  skirts  for  the 
ladies;  and  alpenstocks  and  snow  glasses 
for  everybody.  And  each  person,  or  each 
couple,  will  also  carry  a  light  lunch. 

Also,  it  may  seem  strange  to  talk  about 
sun-blistering  on  a  climb  up  Mount  Hood. 
An  old  joke  to  the  effect  that  one  should 
take  a  lesson  from  Dame  Nature  and  trans- 
form his  face  to  the  hue  of  a  native  South 
African,   seems  ever-living   around   snow- 


capped peaks.  But  the  "wise  man"  irffl 
only  mar  his  natural  complexion  with  a 
thick  coating  of  flesh-colored  grease  paint. 
On  the  6rst  lap  of  the  climb,  the  tact  of  the 
guide  is  tested  to  the  extreme  in  (unserving 
the  physical  energy  of  the  party,  buoyed  up 
as  they  are  by  the  rarefied  air  and  the 
unfolding  world -panorama  at  their  feet. 
But  the  knowledge  that  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain is  interwoven  with  blind  glacial  cracks, 
some  of  them  perhaps  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  soon  calms  the  rovers.  The  guide 
knows  the  mountain  thoroughly.  He  can 
read  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  the  snow  as 
experily  as  the  river  captain  does  the  riffles 
and  the  sea  captain  the  waves. 

There  is  only  one  regular  resting  placx  in 
the  long  ascent — at   Lunch   Rock   on   the 
Hood  River  Valley  side,  and  at  Crater  Rock 
on  the  Portland   side.     The  guide  knows 
that  more  frequent  long  stop 
often  bringing  on  muscular  sti 
freakish  Crater  Rock  may  remii 
scare  stories  that  are  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  "Mount  Hood 
The  guides  deny  the  smoke  stoi 
do  not  deny  that  clouds  of  stea 
seen   arising   from   the    mount! 
Rock  is  one  of  the  proofs.    N 
modemly  steam-heated  rock,  a 
pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  is  c 
its  full  worth.    It  has  been  tran 
a  lunching  tavern,  and  it  :s  a  t 
lent  resting  and   waiting   plai 
whose  strength  or  grit  has  ebbe 

The  steepest  climb  come; 
Lunch  Rock  or  Crater  Rock  I 
behind.  But  the  theory  of  the  | 
almost  anybody  who  can  reach 
can  also  climb  to  the  top.  If 
and  the  warm  lunch  do  no 
drooping  and  the  sagging  one: 
strength,  the  guide  then  disp 
trait  of  his  professional  equi 
makes  a  hasty  diagnosis  of  mus 
organs,  and  if  favorable,  he  ma 
to  a  little  "jollying"  and  "blui 

"Why,  man,  your  work  is 
will  begin.     "But  mine  is  onl 
All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  fo 
my  tracks — and  I've  got  to  wor 
he  may  hurl  as  a  final  "bluff' 
kneed  genus  male,  "if  you  stay  here  jrr*' 
have  to  pay  two  dollars  extra  on  your  gi 
fee  up — and  the  expenses  of  the  whole  pi 
tonight  and  tomorrow  when  they  come  Ik 
to  make  another  trial  without  you." 


The  mountain-climlwrs  start,  anil  the 
guide  t/oe.v  work.  He  goes  ahead,  following 
the  safely  rape,  cutting  notches  in  ihe  ice, 
creeping  on  and  on  toward  the  very  pinnacle 
of  nature's  great  monument  of  lava  rock  and 
ice.  The  climbers  slowly  follow,  up  and  up, 
piercing  the  clouds.  I'he  assistant  guide 
acts  as  a  rear  guard. 

M  last:  .\t  last:  The  summit!  The 
summit;  The  climbers  look  out  over  the 
world  at  their  feel — at  first  perhaps  fear- 
fully: then  awesomely;  then  emboldened 
and  transfixed  by  the  inspiration  of  the  view. 

The  descent  of  Mount  Hood  is  much  more 
hasty,  though  in  some  ways  more  tiresome 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  up-climb. 
Some  of  the  mountain-climbers  will  in- 
evitably beg  and  plead  to  stay  on  lop,  beg 
to  see  the  sunset  from  the  world  pinnacle. 
But  the  guide  is  firm.  He  knows  the  moun- 
tain. He  roused  the  parly  and  started  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  he  might 
get  over  the  snow  before  it  was  softened  by 
the  rising  sun.  And  he  knows  that  he  must 
leave  the  top  and  get  off  the  ice  surface 
before  it  again  freezes.  But  the  down-climb 
has  its  elements  of  memorable,  exhilarating, 
true-blue  sport.  The  stift  snow  on  the  lower 
slopes  invites  everybody  to  slide,  the  alpen- 
stock guiding  and  checking — and  often 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  more  is  clipped 
off  in  a  brief  minute. 


About  four  miles  from  the  mountaiD's 
perpetual  snow-line,  there  lies  a  little 
meadow  along  the  old  Barlow  road.  Here 
is  "Oovemment  Camp,"  where  the  Yocum 
family  has  been  "at  home"  to  travelers  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  O.  C.  Yocum,  veteran 
mountain  guide,  followed  the  old  Oregon 
Trail  as  a  boy  with  his  pioneer  parents. 
One  day,  while  the  ox-teams  and  horses 
were  plodding  westward  over  the  Barlow 
toll  road,  the  immigrant  lad  caught  a  vision. 
It  was  faint — almost  nothing — only  the 
sharp  white  point  of  a  mountain  pe>k, 
piercing  the  distant  western  horizon,  bur- 
nished to  a  glowing  red  by  the  early  morning 
sun.  But  it  was  a  finger-print  of  destiny, 
though  young  Yocum  did  not  know  tbat  he 
was  just  then  being  introduced  to  a  life-long 
intimacy  with  Mount  Hood. 

Years  later,  when  the  boy  had  grown  up 
and  married,  the  doctors  intimated  tbat  he 
had  bcstmakehiswill.  Butnatureoftenfoola 
the  men  of  medicine.  Yocum  remembered 
the  little  meadow,  along  the  old  Barlow  road, 
only  four  miles  from  Mount  Hood's  paw 
pctual  snow-line.  He  had  never  forgotten, 
however,  for  scarcely  a  summer  had  puaed 
but  that  he  and  his  family  had  driven  up 
from  the  Willamette  Valley  to  camp  out  f(ff 
a  few  weeks,  to  climb  the  mountain,  to  rusd- 
cate,  to  dream  and  hunt  and  fish. 

But  this  time  it  was  a  perpetual  camp. 
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He  located  the  old  meadow  camping-ground 
as  a  homestead.  He  built  a  comfortable  log 
cabin  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain. 
Travelers  stopped,  and-  his  home  soon 
became  known  as  "Government  Camp." 
He  and  his  family  lived  there  summer  and 
winter,  though  the  snow  was  often  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  deep.  He  regained  ro- 
bust health.  He  became  a  worshiper  of 
Mount  Hood;  he  came  to  know  the  moun- 
tain as  a  preacher  knows  his  bible.  He  had 
a  name  for  ever;  pinnacle  and  point  and 
crag,  every  barren  spot,  every  snow  field, 
every  glacier. 

When  Mr.  Yocum  first  looked  out  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Hood,  on  July  i6,  1883, 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  persons  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  top. 

"I  climbed  the  mountain  hundreds  of 
times  during  the  twenty-three  years  that  I 
was  a  professional  guide,"  Mr.  Yocum  said 
to  me.  "And  every  time,  I  saw  something 
new.  Every  time,  the  three-hundred-mile 
view  over  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  far 
into  California,  was  more  wonderful.  Every 
time  the  panorama  of  the  wheat  fields  and 
theplainsand  the  hills  of  the  Inland  Empire, 
the  orchards  and  the  cities  and  the  towns  of 


the  ('olumbia  river  valleys  and  the  Wil- 
lamette \'alley,  were  more  inspiring.  ICvery 
time  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  and  the  haze  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  ranges  with  their 
eight  visible  snow-capped  peaks  of  more  than 
10,000  feet  elevation,  were  more  beautiful." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  present  accessi- 
bility of  Mount  Hood,  the  day  when  Mr. 
Yocum  first  climbed  to  the  top  seems  ages 
ago.  The  pinnacle  of  Mount  Hood  is  now 
almost  as  easy  to  reach  by  the  average 
person  as  the  seashore.  Hundreds  climb  to 
the  summit  every  year.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  times,  more  than  a  hundred  persons 
have  in  a  single  day  placed  their  names  in 
the  copper  box  at  the  top. 

But  there  are  other  Mount  Hood  enthus- 
iasts. One  of  them  is  a  Portland  business 
man,  who  stands  in  Oregon  for  a  most  pecul- 
iar hobby — which  hobljy  is  known  to  have 
already  absorbed  some  thousands  of  dollars. 

"Have  you  seen  the  mountain  during  the 
last  two  mornings?"  he  asked  almost  before 
I  had  had  time  to  glance  about  his  office 
room  at  the  several  enlarged  pictures  of 
Mount  Hood. 

"It's  grand — irand !"  he  spoke  with  glow- 
ing, almost  boyish  enthusiasm. 
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"Why.  Portland  people  don't — don't 
begin  to  know  what  Mount  Hood  is.  If 
they  did  they  would  all  see  it — and  not  a 
dngle  one  of  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
go  through  everj-  year  would  miss  it.  Why, 
if  some  cities  had  this  mountain  as  near 
them  as  it  is  to  us.  they  would  make  it  pay 
them  a  million  dollars  a  year." 

And  to  prove  that  there  was  substance 
liehind  his  enthusiasm,  in  another  five  min- 
utes E.  Henry  Wemme  had  made  the  bold 
umiualified  statement  that  he  would  give  a 
quarter- mi  Dion  dollars  for  building  a  hard- 
surface  automobile  road  up  to  the  very  base 
of  Mount  Hood — if  the  state  of  Oregon 
would  also  give  a  quarter  million. 

"I  haven't  got  a  ((uarter-milUon  dollars" 
he  continued  and  explained.  "But  I  can 
get  it.  I  can  sell  bonds — and  I've  got  Port- 
land property  to  guarantee  the  l>ond&." 

Then  the  speaker  went  on  to  tell  of  the 
great  improvements  that  had  \>ecn  made  in 
the  automobile  road  to  Mount  Hood  during 
the  past  two  years.  Karlier  than  that  date, 
an  automobile  rarely  ever  blaried  from  Port- 
land on  the  sixty-mile  run  lo  the  base  of 
the  mountain  without  taking  along  block 
and  tackle,  and  axes  and  shovels.  They 
didn't  know  what  might  happen  before  they 
returned.  And  they  were  fortunate  if  able 
to  make  the  run  in  half  a  day,  or  even  a  day. 

But  that  time  is  gone.  A  number  of 
automobiles  have  lately  covered  the  distance 
in  less  than  three  hours,  and  other  auto- 
mobiles that  make  regular  daily  round  trips 
during  the  summer  months  keep  their 
running  time  to  the  mountain  within  four 
hours.  But  the  dreamers  have  not  stopped 
dreaming.  They  are  working,  agitating,  for 
a  hard-surface  road  all  the  way.  Then,  they 
say,  they  will  be  able  to  visit  the  mountain 
any  day  of  the  year,  winter  or  summer. 
Then,  they  promise,  Mount  Hood  will  be 


one  of  the  most  accessible  and  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
world.  But  time  will  do  even  more,  for 
there  is  now  under  construction  an  electric 
road  that  will  reach  from  Portland  to  the 
very  base  of  the  mountain. 

So  it  is  that  pioneer  mountain  guides  and 
automobile  enthusiasts — the  Yocums  and 
the  Wemmes — ha\e  made  the  Mount  Hood 
that  the  tourist  of  today  knows.  Westerners 
are  so  surrounded  with  nature  beauties  and 
scenic  wonders  that  the  artistic  sense  of 
many  is  biased.  But  how  different  with  the 
foreigner,  the  easterner'.  For  example,  a 
Swiss  guide  made  a  trip  to  the  top  of  ?iIoimt 
Hood.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
climb  he  was  Killing  to  admit  that  the  moun- 
tain was  wonderful — but  he  politely  re- 
served and  maintained  the  opinion  that  he 
had  seen  '"jusl  as  nigged,  just  as  beautiful 
sights  in  Snitzeriand."  But  when  the  top 
was  reached,  when  he  looked  out  across  the 
wonderful  panorama  of  cities,  rivers,  \alleys. 
plains,  hills,  mountain  ranges  and  mountain 
peaks — some  of  them  three  hundred  miles 
away — he  was  silent  and  awe-stricken.  He 
confessed  that  no  view  in  Switzerland  could 
equal  it. 

Likewise,  an  army  of&cer,  discharged  from 
the  senice  with  the  best  wishes  of  a  group  of 
surgeons  who,  after  numerous  operations, 
told  him  that  the  months  of  his  life  were 
numbered  on  their  fingers,  Colonel  W.  F. 
Tucker  traveled  over  the  world  and  through 
the  United  States,  lured  here  and  there, 
hoping  yet  fearing.  At  last  he  approached 
Mount  Hood,  via  the  Hood  River  Valley, 
And  there  he  lives  today — in  a  roomy  log 
cabin  at  the  edge  of  his  cleared  orchard 
tract,  where  the  white  sides  and  the  storm- 
beaten  pinnacles  and  the  fresh  cool  breath  of 
old  Mount  Hood  have  given  him  a  new  life- 
grip  and  remade  him  into  a  vigorous  man. 
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A  Mountain  Memory 
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Up  on  the  heights  in  a  land  worth  knowing, 

Hid  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient  wood, 
Where  sweetly  scented  the  breeze  goes  blowing. 

The  rough  log  walls  of  the  tavern  stooii. 

There  where  its  ample  porch  invited, 

We  gladly  rested  and  gazed  awhile 
At  the  valley  lands  whose  view  re(iuited 

For  the  long  steep  trail  piled  mile  on  mile. 

We  bathed  in  the  clear  stream's  licjuid  sweetness, 
We  romped  and  laughed  through  the  forest  aisles; 

Made  love;  waged  war;  knew  life's  completeness; 
And  nature's  sunshine  was  in  our  smiles. 

Then  while  the  sun's  last  rays  were  streaming, 
With  mountain  hunger  for  mountain  fare, 

In  a  raftered  room  with  fire-light  gleaming 
We  feasted,  and  toasted  the  death  of  care. 

All  evening,  though  the  fire  burned  near  us, 
And  the  moon  drew  a  great  white  sciuare  on  the  floor, 

The  fays  and  fairies,  who  used  to  fear  us. 

Now  danced  in  the  shadows  outside  the  door. 

They  danced  while  a  million  stars  burned  o'er  us, 

Above  the  tops  of  the  singing  pines; 
And  the  wind  in  the  fir  trees  swelled  the  chorus 

That  marshalled  the  shimmering,  light-foot  lines. 

Gone  are  the  lights  and  the  sprites  and  the  revel, 
Cjone  are  the  woods  and  the  mountains  too; 

And  my  heart  now  yearns  in  the  valley's  level 
To  climb  once  more  as  we  used  to  do. 

To  climb  again,  leaving  men  behind  us, 
And  the  world  of  men,  with  its  blows  and  jars; 

So  far  to  fare  that  no  care  could  find  us, 
To  sleep  at  last  with  the  high  calm  stars. 
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BOOK  III.     THE  LEADER 


Synopsis  of  Precedino  Chapters:  A  youn;?  holx>  of  respectable  family,  while  trampinpc  the  Colorado  desert 
with  his  pal,  quits  the  companionship  of  the  latter  and  contmues  his  journey  to^  California  alone,  having  l>ecn 
influenced  toward  better  things  by  witnessing  an  impressive  object-lesson  of  man's  humanity  to  man — the  kind- 
ness of  a  mininf  expert  to  some  fellow-travclcrs,  and  he  revolts  at  his  pal's  plans  for  robbery.  Then  begins  a 
valiant  struggle  to  overcome  Y6&  desire  for  drink  and  idleness.  Wcakcnedf  by  hunger,  he  steals  a  purse,  the  hrst 
theft  of  his  ufe.  The  awakening  of  his  soul,  a  keen  psychological  analysis  by  the  author,  takes  place  within  the 
sound  and  shadow  of  mission  chunes  in  the  tower  of  an  mn.  His  first  physical  effort  toward  right  linng  is  spent  in 
a  dajr's  hard  work  at  wood-chopi^ng;  his  second  effort  is  one  of  moral  courage — he  returns  to  the  scene  of  the 
purse-robbery,  voluntarily  restores  the  money  to  its  owner,  and  ij  promptly  turned  over  by  the  latter  to  the  sheriff. 
The  court  places  him — Donald  Brodie — on  a  year's  probation.  He  becomes  a  valued  employe  in  an  iron  works 
in  southern  CaUfomia,  returning  at  the  vear's  end,  captain  of  his  soul,"  to  hi^  mother  m  St.  Ix>uis.  Here  he 
is  the  means  of  reforming  "Jimmy''  Sheldon,  a  dissolute  young  man,  of  prominent  s'^cial  and  financial  connection 
in  San  Francisco.  The  scene  changes  to  the  latter  i^cc  with  the  introduction  of  an  interesting  feminine  clement, 
voung  Sheldon's  sister  Leslie,  and  ms  former  sweetheart  Norah  Carew,  who  are  ti>ing  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Jimmy  and  his  father.  Wilmington,  a  suitor  of  Leslie  and  business  associate  of  the  elder  Sheldon,  opposes 
LoUe's  wish  that  her  brother  return  to  take  a  position  in  the  Sheldon  iron  works.  He  plots  to  secure  control  of 
the  establishment  aiul  financially  ruin  Sheldon,  unaware  that  he  is  spied  upon  by  his  own  Chinese  servant.  Leslie 
and  her  father  visit  Jimmy  in  St  Louis,  the  fomily  is  reunited,  and  Brodie  is  offered  a  position  in  the  Sheldon 
works  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  becomes  an  important  executive  and  incurs  the  jealous  enmity  of  AVilmington. 
The  latter  secretly  brings  about  a  strike  in  the  iron  works  with  the  dual  purpose  of  implicating  Brodie  and  of 
getting  the  senior  Sheldon  into  his  financial  power. 

BEGUN  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBEfl 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   STRIKE 


THE  appointed  hour  came,  the 
strikers  gathered  together  such 
tools  as  were  their  personal  prop- 
erty and,  punching  their  numbers 
on  the  time-clocks,  passed  out  of 
the  plant.  The  great  throng  streaming  up  the 
roadway  showed  at  a  glance  that  the  exodus 
was  a  general  one.  Within  the  fenced  en- 
closure the  sudden  silence,  the  aspect  of  de- 
sertion, the  feeling  of  desolation  conveyed 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  forlorn  figures  where 
fifteen  minutes  before  there  had  been  busy 
crowds,  gave  the  impression  that  a  veritable 
tidal  wave  had  swept  the  shops.  Organized 
labor  had  certainly  succeeded  in  getting  in 
the  first  smashing  blow  on  its  adversary. 
The  strength  of  the  movement  was  further 
revealed  by  its  perfect  orderliness.  There 
were  no  threatening  cries,  no  triumphant 
shouts;  almost  complete  silence  prevailed. 
A  battalion  of  trained  soldiers  could  not 
have  executed  an  evolution  with  more 
scrupulous  regard  to  discipline  and  self- 
restraint. 


It  was  the  noontide  hour  and  gathered  in 
the  office  of  the  president  of  the  company 
were  Mr.  Sheldon  himself,  the  treasurer 
Arthur  Wilmington,  Brodie  the  superin- 
tendent of  labor,  the  younger  Sheldon  sup- 
porting his  father,  the  h^ads  of  the  business 
staff,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  foremen  from  the 
various  workshops.  The  latter  produced 
their  muster  rolls,  showing  in  the  aggregate 
little  more  than  sixty  hands  remaining  at 
their  posts  throughout  the  entire  plant. 
Therefore  not  far  short  of  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  workers  had  declared  their  affil- 
iation with  trades-unionism.  Even  the 
apprentices  had  followed  the  all-powerful 
example  of  their  elders  and  taken  their  de- 
parture. Richard  Sheldon  could  not  mask 
his  surprise  and  chagrin  at  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  that  had  developed  against 
him.  But  he  accepted  the  facts  and  the 
figures  with  ua*  »yity. 

Several  of  tl  e  disclosed 

either  their  se  the  objects 

of  the  strike  <  siderations 
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that  had  been  inspired  by  its  magnitude. 
These  men  applied  for  leave  of  absence 
pending  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Their 
request  was  promptly  granted,  while  the 
remnant  loyalists  were  dispatched  to  their 
respective  departments  with  orders  to  com- 
plete such  work  as  it  was  possible  to  handle 
with  their  diminished  forces.  The  office 
heads  received  instructions  to  cut  down  the 
clerical  staflF,  but  to  offer  alternative  posi- 
tions as  day  or  night  watchmen  to  all  who 
might  be  willing  to  volunteer  for  special 
services  of  this  nature. 

The  Sheldons,  with  Wilmington  and 
Brodie,  remained  in  consultation. 

The  ironmaster  announced  his  intention 
of  sending  telegraphic  night-letters  to  eastern 
organizations  of  strike-breakers  calling  for 
machinists  and  mechanics  to  take  the  place 
of  the  men  who  had  surrendered  their  jobs. 
Wilmington  urged  reconsideration  of  this 
proposal  for  reasons  of  economy;  he  prophe- 
sied that  the  strike  movement  would  lan- 
guish after  a  few  weeks  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  so  costly  a  means  for  its 
disruption.  Brodie  gave  identical  counsel, 
but  for  quite  a  different  reason;  he  sub- 
mitted that  there  would  be  better  hope  of  an 
amicable  settlement  if  passions  were  not 
inflamed  by  the  course  suggested.  Jimmy 
supported  Donald's  argument,  expressing 
his  belief  that  there  would  be  grave  risk  of 
reprisals  and  possible  injury  to  the  plant 
and  machinery  if  professional  strike-break- 
ers were  introduced.  Mr.  Sheldon  finally 
admitted  the  wisdom  of  waiting  a  while 
before  resorting  to  extreme  measures. 

Then  Brodie  had  a  proposal  to  make. 

By  concentrating  the  available  labor 
forces  one  valuable  consignment  of  ma- 
chinery for  a  certain  power-plant  in  Oregon 
could  be  delivered  by  contract  time  in  early 
January.  He  would  resign  his  executive 
post,  return  to  mechanic's  work  and  wages, 
and  with  Jimmy's  aid  superintend  the  com- 
pletion of  this  important  contract. 

Wilmington  expressed  the  opinion  that  all 
such  piecemeal  efforts  could  not  but  prove 
futile  and  abortive.  In  view  of  the  unex- 
pected seriousness  of  the  strike  he  would 
rather  see  a  complete  shut-down  of  the  plant 
until  peace  was  restored. 

But  Mr.  Sheldon  promptly  negatived  any 
suggestion  of  the  kind. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  he  declared,  his  voice 
vibrant    with    determination.     "Don't    for 

t  moment  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  be 


mean  enough  to  betray  the  men,  few  though 
they  be,  who  are  standing  by  the  Sheldon 
ironworks  and  by  me.  The  plant  shall 
continue  its  operations  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  our  ability  to  run  it.  Besides  if  we  have 
only  sixty  hands  today,  this  won't  be  the 
number  for  vctv  long.  There  are  plenty  of 
mechanics  looking  for  jobs,  and  they  will 
soon  begin  to  filter  into  the  works  to  snap 
up  the  permanent  places  we  shall  guarantee 
them.  Set  your  mind  easy  on  that  score, 
Wilmington." 

The  latter  merely  smiled  his  difference  of 
opinion. 

Then  the  ironmaster  turned  to  Donald. 

"I'll  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  offer, 
Brodie,  except  so  far  as  the  salary  part  of  it 
is  concerned.  Get  that  machinery  out  for 
the  Oregon  people,  and  we'll  show  those 
labor  union  bulldozers  that  Dick  Sheldon 
is  not  going  to  be  downed  by  them,  not  by  a 
damned  sight." 

"Bravo,  dad,"  cried  Jimmy.  "We'll  see 
this  fight  through,  never  fear." 

Wilmington  bestowed  an  insolent  stare 
upon  Brodie. 

"What  will  your  trades-union  friends 
think  of  you,"  he  asked  with  ill-disguised 
malice,  "when  they  learn  that  you  are  work- 
ing as  a  strike-breaker?" 

"It  is  immaterial  to  me  what  they  think," 
replied  Donald,  impassively.  "If  a  man  is 
clear  to  his  own  conscience,  that's  the  only 
thing  that  counts." 

A  man's  own  conscience  is  the  only  final 
and  unanswerable  court  of  appeal.  The 
motives  prompting  to  any  deed  or  line  of 
action  may  be  based  on  religious  beliefs, 
political  beliefs,  economic  beliefs,  but  if 
these  beliefs  are  sincerely  held  then  are  the 
impelling  motives  the  only  right  and  honor- 
able ones  to  be  followed.  Self-interest,  the 
lust  for  power,  the  mere  love  of  popularity, 
may  tempt  to  the  other  path.  But  the 
compass  needle  of  conscience  always  points 
to  the  polestar  of  duty,  and  the  mariner  on 
life's  ocean  who  would  gain  the  haven  of 
happiness  can  steer  no  other  course  but 
that  directed  by  the  eternal  constellations 
above  him,  or,  when  troublous  clouds  ob- 
scure the  night  sky  or  the  daylight  dazzle  of 
events  bedim  their  soft  effulgence,  by  the 
binnacle  which  God  has  given  to  man  to 
show  the  true  although  temporarily  unseen 
place  in  the  firmament  that  is  occupied  by 
the  pivotal  northern  star.     Unknown  dan- 
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gers  may  be  ahead,  difficulties,  disappoint- 
ments, seeming  disasters,  but  if  conscience 
inflexibly  guides,  then  all  is  well — the  storm- 
beaten  steersman  standing  resolute  at  the 
wheel  may  take  to  himself  the  stem  and 
proud  consolation  that  had  he  diverged  one 
point  to  port  or  starboard  of  the  course  set 
by  conscientious  belief  in  the  honesty  of 
his  motives  then  the  shipwreck  of  the  craft 
confided  to  his  care,  his  immortal  soul, 
would  have  been  indeed  complete  and  irrep- 
arable. It  is  obedience  to  conscience  alone 
that  makes  a  man  master  of  his  fate  and 
captain  of  his  soul. 
The  opinion  of  the  world  at  large  is  of  no 
'  importance.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  high 
I  and  mighty  ones  among  men,  the  individuals 
whose  names  and  doings  may  be  on  the  lips 
of  all  the  people,  the  real  actuating  motives 
are  revealed  only  to  a  very  few  intimates, 
and  even  by  them  can  be  but  partly  com- 
prehended. The  world  at  large  knows  noth- 
■  ing,  and  therefore  personal  popularity 
;  counts  for  nothing  in  estimating  the  true 
worth  of  a  man.  In  point  of  fact  the  love  I 
and  respect  of  a  few  close  friends  tells  far  1 
more  than  the  plaudits  of  a  multitude,  for  ' 
the  intimates  at  least  glimpse  the  actuating 
high  principles  while  the  mob  can  have  not 
a  single  ray  of  penetrating  vision.  Thus  \ 
need  a  man  justify  himself  only  to  himself.  \ 
'  If  he  cannot  do  this,  yet  gains  the  universal 
applause  of  his  fellows,  he  none  the  less 
knows  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong.  Conversely  the  strong  man  disre- 
gards the  reckoning  of  others  provided  that 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  reckoning  of  his  own 
conscience. 

Donald  Brodie  might  be  sneered  at  by 
Wilmington  as  a  strike-breaker,  denounced 
by  the  labor  unions  as  a  scab.  But  the 
thought  caused  him  not  one  moment  of 
worry.  For  in  deciding  on  his  line  of  action 
he  was  simply  following  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  The  unknowing  crowd  might 
misunderstand  him,  but  the  respect  of  his 
intimates  who  did  understand  him  was 
secure.  And  this,  next  to  the  respect  of  his 
own  conscience,  was  the  only  thing  for  which 
he  cared. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Brodie  held  the 
view  that  it  would  be  best  even  for  capital 
when  all  labor  in  each  particular  industry 
should  be  unionized  and  dealt  with  as  a 
whole,  this  in  accordance  with  the  inevitable 
evolutionary  trend  toward  roml)ination  of 
all  human  forces,  he  recognized  that  there 


were  individuals  in  the  world  of  labor  who 
were  conscientiously  determined  not  to  sur- 
render, imder  present  conditions  of  trades- 
union  control,  their  personal  independence. 
The  time  would  come  when  unionism,  by  the 
inherent  strength  of  justice  in  its  demands 
and  of  righteous  methods  in  its  administra- 
tion, would  gather  all  such  waverers  into  the 
fold.  Meanwhile  it  was  the  law  of  the  com- 
promise, the  law  of  gradual  evolution,  that 
there  should  be  no  coercion  applied.  This 
for  the  labor  extremists  might  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  legiti- 
mate recruiting  methods,  but  in  the  interests 
of  true  progress  the  sacrifice  must  be  made. 

Brodie  was  for  the  closed  shop,  but  for 
the  closed  shop  voluntarily  accepted,  evolved 
by  rational  development,  not  coercively  at- 
tained. He  held  that  the  long-time  worker 
in  a  plant  with  which  his  thoughts,  habits, 
and  family  interests  through  the  location  of 
his  home  and  the  schooling  of  his  children 
had  become  identified,  had  a  moral  claim 
to  continuous  employment — even  to  a  pro- 
vision from  profits  when  disabled  by  in- 
firmity or  old  age.  Therefore  any  trades- 
union,  in  its  precipitate  anxiety  for  the  ideal 
of  the  closed  shop,  which  would  throw  such 
old-service  men  into  the  street,  which  would 
deliberately  declare  a  strike  for  this  very  end, 
were  violating  the  law  of  the  compromise, 
were  retarding  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Thus  Donald  Brodie  found  himself  stand- 
ing squarely  on  the  middle  ground  between 
Mr.  Sheldon  and  the  attacking  unionist 
forces.  Further  considerations  impelled 
him  to  the  side  of  resistance  rather  than  to 
that  of  aggressiveness.  He  admitted  the 
grave  danger  of  the  closed  shop  without  the 
most  complete  and  effective  guarantees  of 
wide-open  unions.  If  unionism  claimed'  the 
right  to  represent  all  labor,  it  must  deny  to 
no  laboring  man  the  right  of  admission  to 
its  ranks.  The  apprentice  system  in  un- 
scrupulous hands  was  only  one  of  several 
devices  that  might  operate  for  closed  unions; 
opportunities  for  youths  to  learn  honest 
trades  should  be  extended  rather  than 
restricted. 

Then  again  piecework  and  bonuses  for 
improved  processes  or  economy  in  the  use 
of  materials  may  be  contrary  to  the  idealistic 
belief  that  the  weaker  brother  is  entitled  to 
the  same  rewards  of  labor  as  his  stronger  or 
more  gifted  brotb  while  klealism 

may  be  the  pm  ud  which  the 

hopes  of  all  hi  icted^  the  a.t- 
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tainment  of  that  promised  land  is  still  in 
remote  futurity.  Meanwhile  in  the  present 
imperfect  condition  of  workaday  life  incen- 
tives to  individual  effort  are  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  The  men  who  would  forbid 
everjrthing  of  the  kind  are  sacrificing  the 
practical  to  the  ideal,  are  attempting  the 
impossible  short  cut,  and  are  consequently 
by  the  law  of  evolution  retrograding  instead 
of  advancing. 

Nor  could  Donald  Brodie  bring  himself 
to  support  any  movement  for  the  cumulative 
and  nation-wide  federation  of  trades-unions 
without  the  accompaniment  of  wise  restrain- 
ing national  laws,  such  as  the  Sherman  Act, 
which  affords  at  least  some  public  safeguards 
against  the  cumulative  and  nation-wide 
f deration  of  capital.  In  the  evolutionary 
process  the  time  might  come  for  universal 
consolidation,  but  the  evolutionary  moment 
had  assuredly  not  yet  arrived.  There  was 
greater  safety  for  all,  for  workers  as  well  as 
employers,  in  cautious  delay — in  slow  inch- 
by-inch  progress  even  when  the  object  to  be 
gained  had  been  demonstrated  beyond  per- 
adventure  to  be  desirable  of  attainment. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Tuesday 
fixed  for  the  strike  at  the  Sheldon  ironworks, 
Brodie  had  inter\'iewed  Dan  Fitzgerald  and 
others  among  the  labor  leaders.  He  was 
earnestly  seeking  for  some  compromise  that 
might  have  been  pressed  upon  Mr.  Sheldon 
in  the  reasonable  hope  of  his  accepting  it. 
But  so  far  from  finding  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise abroad  in  the  camps  of  the  labor 
council,  he  discovered  that  hearts  had  been 
hardened  and  backs  were  being  stiffened  for 
the  coming  fray.  No  mere  recognition  of 
individual  unions  in  the  Sheldon  shops 
would  now  suffice;  for  the  purposes  of  this 
strike  a  federation  of  all  the  unions  affected 
was  being  arranged,  a  representative  body 
was  to  be  elected,  and  with  this  single  and 
supreme  group  of  officials  Mr.  Sheldon 
would  henceforth  have  to  negotiate — such 
was  the  declared  price  of  peace.  In  fact  it 
was  made  abundantly  clear  to  Brodie  that 
militant  trades-unionism  in  San  Francisco 
had  at  last  determined  to  roll  their  old  enemy 
in  the  dust  of  humiliation  or  break  him  on 
the  wheel  of  ruin. 

So  Donald  Brodie,  defender  of  the  rights 
of  labor,  worker  for  the  uplift  of  toiling  and 
impoverished  humanity,  could  on  principle 
and  by  reasoned  judgment  range  himself  in 
the  present  dispute  on  the  side  of  capital. 


By  doing  so  he  was  upholding  the  law  of 
the  compromise  with  the  best  chance  of  ex- 
acting obedience  to  that  law  from  both 
parties  in  the  quarrel.  He  was  fighting  for 
true  progress  even  though  his  antagonists  in 
the  open  might  think  otherwise  or  malice- 
blinded  associates  like  >\'ilmington  should 
misjudge  his  motives.  Clear  to  his  own 
conscience  he  could  remain  serenely  indif- 
ferent both  to  objurgation  and  to  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Here  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  office,  during  the 
very  first  hours  of  the  struggle,  Wilmington 
could  see  this  man  of  strength  gaining  the 
virtual  leadership  for  which  destiny  haid  so 
plainly  marked  him.  "I  accept  your  offer, 
Brodie,''  the  ironmaster  had  cordially  de- 
clared when  the  proposal  had  been  made  to 
concentrate  all  available  forces  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  one  big  contract. 

"With  your  permission,  Mr.  Sheldon," 
Donald  continued,  "I'll  sleep  at  the  plant. 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  \'iolence,  but  there  is 
too  much  valuable  and  easily  damaged 
machinery  about  to  take  any  chances.  We 
shall  keep  the  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
alight  both  in  the  yards  and  in  the  shops,  and 
no  intruders  must  be  allowed  within  the 
gates." 

"There  has  never  been  a  big  strike  yet," 
observed  Wilmington,  "without  spies  and 
agents  from  the  other  side  being  among  the 
so-called  loyalist  workers." 

"We  can  look  after  our  own  men,"  replied 
Brodie  coldly.  "I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  labor  leaders — they  will  neither  sanc- 
tion nor  approve  any  attempt  to  wreck  the 
plant.  But  we  have  to  guard  against 
fanatic  desperadoes  acting  on  their  own 
account.    So  Til  sleep  here  at  the  works." 

"And  I  will  join  you,  Brodie,"  exclaimed 
Jimmy.  "We'll  put  a  couple  of  cots  in  your 
room." 

"All  right,"  concurred  the  ironmaster. 
"Then,  Brodie,  we'll  have  your  desk  brought 
in  here  right  avvav — you  can  share  my  of- 
fice." 

He  touched  the  buzzer,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  several  of  the  clerks  from  downstairs 
were  wheeling  in  the  desk  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  labor.  Mr.  Sheldon  himself  was 
issuing  instructions. 

"Put  my  desk  nearer  to  that  window. 
There;  that  will  do.  Move  your  chair, 
Wilmington.     You're  in  the  way." 

The  banker  did  in  all  truth  feel  himself 
to  be  in  the  way,  and  lost  no  further  time  in 
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taking  his  departure.  Henceforth  he  dearly 
foresaw  that  the  unions  would  be  fighting 
the  leadership,  not  of  Richard  Sheldon  but  of 
Donald  Brodie.  Wilmington's  own  secret 
schemes  to  secure  control  of  the  plant — ^for 
Leslie  Sheldon's  sake,  as  he  had  from  the 
first  justified  himself  to  himself — would  be 
combated  by  this  man's  vigilance  and  reso- 
lute will.  As  between  the  two  rivals  every- 
thing was  now  at  stake — ^love,  power, 
wealth,  honor,  perhaps  life  itself.  Brodie 
as  yet  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  but  Wil- 
mington before  he  left  the  room  realized 
what  the  personal  struggle  had  really  come 
to  mean. 

The  banker  had  gone  his  way,  and  Brodie 
continued  to  direct  operations,  unassumingly 
and  with  Mr.  Sheldon's  complete  acqui- 
escence. Jimmy  was  sent  to  take  charge  of 
the  power-house,  the  reports  of  the  office 
staff  as  to  volunteers  for  watchmen's  duty 
were  received,  night  and  day  guards  were 
told  off,  beds  and  bedding,  also  some  canned 
provisions,  were  ordered  by  telephone — all 
the  details  of  the  campaign  seemed  to  come 
naturally  to  Donald's  hand. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Sheldon  told  the  story 
to  Leslie. 

"He's  a  top-notcher  all  right,"  was  his 
crowning  eulogy. 

At  ten  o'clock  Leslie  rang  up  Donald  at 
the  office  to  bid  Jimmy  and  him  goodnight, 
and  he  fell  asleep  thinking,  not  of  the  labor 
fight,  but  of  her  kindly  thought. 

CHAPTER  VI 

DISASTER 

FOR  six  weeks  the  strike  had  continued 
without  notable  change  in  the  situation. 
The  struggle  between  opposing  forces  had 
settled  down  into  a  sOent,  determined,  im- 
relaxing  strain.  A  few  stragglers  seeking 
work  had  come  into  the  plant;  a  few  of  the 
original  band  that  had  defied  the  first  order 
to  lay  down  their  tools  had  wavered  and 
eventually  gone  over  to  the  majority  on  the 
outside.  The  works  were  closely  but  peace- 
fully picketed;  no  newcomer  could  approach 
without  being  met  by  dissuasive  arguments; 
the  stalwarts  were  subjected  to  frequently 
renewed  appeals.  But  the  power-house, 
where  Jimmy  presided,  still  kept  its  battery 
of  oil  furnaces  burning,  and  sdll  sent  forth 
through  the  several  channels  of  supply  the 
am,  electridtyy  compressed  air  and  hy- 


draulic power  that  enabled  every  piece  of 
machinery  in  the  plant  to  be  operated  when 
required. 

Brodie  and  Jimmy  worked  by  day,  and 
divided  watches  by  night  so  that  one  or  the 
other  might  be  constandy  on  the  alert  and 
ready  for  any  emergency.  But  although 
rigid  surveillaiice  was  never  remitted  nothing 
occurred  to  cause  disquietude.  The  arc 
lamps  high  aloft  bathed  the  sleeping  plant 
with  light,  the  incandescents  illuminated 
every  comer  of  the  workshops,  there  were 
vigilant  guards  at  all  points  of  vantage. 
But  no  lurking  form  of  intruder  came  into 
sight. 

On  alternate  nights  Jimmy  and  Donald 
were  off  duty  from  six  to  ten  o'clock.  This 
was  their  only  relief.  Donald  might  dine  at 
his  home,  but  as  often  as  not  he  with  his 
mother  would  be  at  the  Sheldon  residence. 
For  the  ironmaster  would  have  seen  but 
little  of  him  during  the  busy  working  day, 
and  this  was  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
consultation.  Norah  and  her  aunt  were 
usually  of  the  party,  but  Wilmington  had 
ceased  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  even- 
ings when  Donald  was  expected. 

They  did  not  always  talk  business;  it  was 
due  indeed  both  to  Mr.  Sheldon  and  to 
Brodie  to  give  the  subject  a  rest  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Sometimes  too, 
the  ironmaster,  after  an  exacting  day  at  the 
plant  with  duties  double-banked,  was  fa- 
tigued and  would  retire  early  to  rest.  Thus 
Donald  had  an  occasional  hour  of  intimate 
talk  with  Leslie  and  Norah. 

During  the  troubled  times  both  the  girls 
had  been  actively  engaged.  The  strike,  in- 
deed, had  come  just  at  a  period  when  sev- 
eral schemes  for  social  work  among  the  em- 
ployes were  maturing.  It  had  been  Don- 
ald's hope  that  there  would  have  been  some 
form  of  Christmastide  festivity  in  which  all 
hands,  with  wives  and  children,  might  have 
participated.  The  idea  had  to  be  given  up 
for  this  year  at  all  events,  but  Leslie  and 
Norah  had  adhered  to  the  preh'minary  part 
of  the  plan  by  calling  at  the  homes  of  em- 
ployes and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
their  families.  They  had  even  visited  the 
homes  of  strikers,  and  on  occasion  met  some 
of  the  men  themselves.  But  they  kept  clear 
of  all  controversy,  and  endeavored  to  make 
their  mission  exclusively  one  of  friendly  in- 
terest that  the  babies  and  younger  children 
should  not  undergo  needless  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  unhappy  dispute. 
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In  this  way  not  a  few  stories  of  sickness 
and  hardship  had  come  to  their  knowledge, 
and  they  had  been  able  to  render  unob- 
trusive assistance.  But  their  chief  satisfac- 
tion was  in  having  carried  to  completion  a 
veritable  coup  all  unknown  to  those  who  were 
the  recipients  of  their  bounty.  The  strike 
might  be  only  in  its  early  stages,  but  already 
in  many  homes  there  was  not  merely  the 
denial  of  all  luxuries  but  stinting  in  actual 
necessities.  The  provision  of  Christmas 
cheer  in  most  cases  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question. 

So  a  confidential  order  had  been  placed 
with  one  of  the  big  provision  stores,  and 
there  was  not  a  family  of  a  Sheldon  Company 
employe,  at  work  or  on  strike,  but  had  its 
turkey,  cake  and  box  of  candies  to  help 
make  glad  in  accustomed  manner  the  season 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  mankind.  A 
generous  deed  prompted  by  a  kindly 
thought!  The  idea  had  been  Norah's  orig- 
inally. LesUe  had  at  first  doubted  its  wis- 
dom— the  gifts,  if  their  source  came  to  be 
known,  might  be  looked  on  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  error  or  a  weak  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation. Nor  could  she  disregard  the  heavy 
expenditure  involved.  But  Norah  had  made 
light  of  every  objection;  as  regards  expense, 
she  had  indulged  in  no  more  travel  de  luxe 
since  Jimmy's  return  and  the  money  thus 
saved  could  not  be  devoted  to  happier  pur- 
pose. So  the  girls  had  carried  through  the 
plan,  with  only  Aunt  Octavia  and  Mrs. 
Brodie,  Donald  and  Jimmy  admitted  to  the 
secret. 

Mr.  Sheldon  had  been  kept  in  the  dark — 
he  too  might  have  misunderstood,  would  cer- 
tainly have  pooh-poohed,  possibly  would 
have  vetoed.  The  workers  wondered. 
Among  the  strikers  the  prevalent  notion 
was  that  some  unknown  supporter  of  their 
cause  had  adopted  this  means  of  showing 
sympathy.  Some  of  the  women  who  had 
met  the  young  ladies  guessed  differently  but 
said  nothing  lest  angry  animosity  might 
have  spoiled  the  flavor  of  acceptable  fare. 

During  those  evenings,  too,  there  would 
be  talk  on  other  projects  that  were  counted 
as  merely  postponed  but  not  abandoned. 
Mr.  Sheldon  had  some  time  before  been  al- 
most persuaded  to  put  up  a  luncheon  room 
at  the  plant  where  tables  and  other  conven- 
iences, together  with  hot  coffee,  could  be 
provided  for  those  who  brought  their  midday 
meal.  Another  proposal  that  had  been  urged 
on  the  ironmaster  was  the  erection  of  a  bath- 


house at  the  works.  Donald  held  that  in 
every  such  establishment  men  should  have 
at  least  the  chance  to  bathe  and  change 
their  clothes  before  starting  for  home  on  the 
street  cars,  where  their  presence  under 
existing  conditions  was  sometimes  no  less 
embarrassing  to  themselves  than  uncomfort- 
able for  others. 

Then  there  was  an  apprentices'  club  that 
had  been  planned,  suggested  by  the  news- 
boys' club  at  St.  Louis,  but  necessarily  on 
different  lines — a  place  where  the  lads  might 
meet  in  their  leisure  hours  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, develop  their  musical  talents,  listen 
to  an  occasional  lecture,  foster  the  spirit  of 
real  comradeship,  and  gain  a  valuable  lesson 
in  self-reliance  by  running  the  institution 
themselves.  Neighborhood  meetings  at 
which  whole  families  might  forgather  for 
recreation  and  for  better  acquaintance,  such 
as  Donald  recalled  from  Bethlehem  days, 
had  also  been  a  mooted  subject. 

Little  things  in  themselves,  but  just  a  be- 
ginning of  closer  relations  among  fellow- 
.workers,  manifesting  interest  in  each  other's 
happiness,  leading  to  interchange  of  thought, 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  isolation 
between  class  and  class.  Little  things,  hut 
important  things,  for  the  only  way  to  trans- 
form existing  conditions  is  for  each  individ- 
ual industriously  to  spade  his  own  tiny  patch 
of  the  world's  garden  in  placid  confidence 
that,  over  and  above  the  actual  results 
achieved  by  his  single  pair  of  hands,  the 
example  set  will  prove  an  incentive  to  others 
around  him  to  do  the  same,  so  that  in  the 
end,  with  myriads  of  del  vers,  the  wilderness 
will  be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

These  matters  were  no  longer  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Sheldon's  presence.  Before  the  strike 
he  had  been  inclined  to  treat  them  with  mild 
sarcasm;  now  they  caused  exasperation. 
But  the  others  would  still  talk  them  over  of  a 
night  in  the  hopeful  spirit  that  achievement 
would  yet  come  when  peace  was  restored. 

At  last,  despite  the  many  difficulties  en- 
countered, the  big  consignment  of  machinery 
for  the  power-plant  in  Oregon  was  com- 
pleted. During  two  strenuous  days  Brodie 
personally  superintended  the  assembling  of 
the  various  parts  and  the  careful  loading  of 
evenrthing  into  flatcars  and  boxcars  which 
eulMSr  in  the  week  had  been  introduced  into 
the  voties  by  the   company's   spur  line. 

'  '^  cars  was  ready  for  the  road, 
lotive  next  morning  would 
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haul  it  to  the  railway  company's  siding,  half 
a  mile  distant. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  dawn  came 
bitter  disappointment.  Steam  was  actually 
up,  and  the  locomotive  coupled  to  the  freight 
cars,  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  track 
outside  had  been  torn  up.  During  the  night 
switches  had  been  dismantled,  rails  bent  and 
removed,  here  and  there  ties  displaced.  It 
had  been  crowbar  work,  silently  and  effec- 
tively performed.  A  single  glance  along  the 
dismantled  roadbed  showed  that  days  would 
be  required  for  its  repain  Formalities  neces- 
sary before  commencing  work  on  a  public 
thoroughfare  would  also  cause  delay,  while 
it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  in  face 
of  the  opposition  of  organized  labor,  any 
gang  of  men  could  be  found  to  tackle  the 
job  of  making  good  the  damage. 

The  blow  was  a  facer  for  Brodie,.  but  he 
promptly  displayed  his  undaunted  resource. 
Before  Mr.  Sheldon's  arrival  at  the  plant  he 
had  an  alternative  plan  prepared  and  only 
awaiting  the  ironmaster's  sanction.  The 
company  owned  a  big  barge,  the  machinery 
could  be  transferred  to  it,  and  under  cover 
of  darkness,  so  as  to  avoid  possible  inter- 
ference, a  tugboat  could  tow  the  freighted 
craft  across  the  bay  direct  to  the  railway 
company's  yards  at  Oakland.  Mr.  Sheldon 
approved  the  scheme,  and  operations  were 
immediately  commenced. 

The  loaded  wagons  were  switched  on  to 
the  track  running  out  upon  the  Sheldon 
wharf.  There  a  big  crane  was  available, 
and  quick  work  was  made  in  swinging  the 
heavier  pieces  of  machinery  wrapped  in 
burlap  from  the  flatcars  and  the  smaller 
parts  packed  in  crates  from  the  boxcars  into 
the  hold  of  the  barge.  By  sundown  the  task 
was  completed,  and  the  men  had  been 
strictly  enjoined  to  keep  their  own  counsel  out- 
side the  plant.  A  tugboat  had  been  chartered, 
and  was  to  be  at  the  wharf  by  ten  o'clock. 

But  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  appointed 
time  it  was  seen  that  the  barge  was  sinking 
at  her  moorings.  The  workmen  had  left, 
the  impending  disaster  was  discovered  too 
late  for  anything  to  be  done  to  save  the 
precious  cargo,  and  imder  Brodie's  very 
eyes  the  heavily  weighted  craft  went  plunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  into  twenty  feet 
of  water.  Jimmy  had  gone  home  to  dinner; 
Brodie  and  a  couple  of  watchmen  were  the 
sole  witnesses  of  the  disaster. 
The  man  of  indomitable  will  was  dis- 
used— ^in  an  hour's  time  the  work  of  more 


than  a  year  had  been  destroyed,  the  stren- 
uous special  exertions  of  the  past  two 
months  rendered  absolutely  nugatory,  a 
grievous  loss  incurred,  for  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  diving  apparatus  could  be 
secured  and  salvage  operations  commenced 
before  serious  damage  from  rusting  and 
silting  had  resulted  to  the  submerged  ma- 
chinery. Brodie  was  distressed;  for  a  few 
minutes  also  he  was  dismayed.  A  stop- 
cock had  assuredly  been  turned  open  about 
the  time  the  loading  crew  quitted  work.  So 
there  was  treachery  within  the  plant  as  well 
as  the  fierce  opposition  beyond  its  fences  of 
corrugated  iron  and  barbed  wire. 

The  telephone  was  useless  to  explain  what 
had  happened,  so  the  superintendent  of 
labor  left  his  most  trusted  lieutenant  in 
temporary  charge  and  boarded  a  car  for 
Russian  Hill.  It  was  close  on  nine  o'clock 
when  he  arrived.  He  found  Jimmy  still  at 
home,  in  the  library  with  his  father,  and 
Wilmington  there  as  well.  Donald's  unex- 
pected appearance  in  itself  foretold  bad 
news,  his  agitation  was  but  the  prelude  of 
the  disastrous  story  he  had  to  tell.  Leslie 
on  hearing  of  his  coming  had  slipped  into  the 
room,  and  was  a  listener,  along  with  the 
three  men. 

At  the  outset  of  the  recital  Mr.  Sheldon's 
face  was  grave;  by  the  close  it  had  turned 
positively  haggard.  His  comment  was  brief 
and  without  suggestion  of  censure. 

"This  is  serious,  Brodie,"  was  all  he  said, 
as  deep  in  thought  he  began  to  pace  the 
room  according  to  his  custom  when  mentally 
disturbed. 

Wilmington  however  was  almost  out- 
spoken in  his  abuse.  That  such  a  loss 
should  have  been  allowed  to  occur,  when  the 
Sheldon  company  so  urgently  needed  the 
big  sum  of  money  payable  immediately  the 
goods  were  safe  on  the  railway  company's 
tracks  and  in  the  public  carrier's  custody! 
Gross  carelessness  on  somebody's  part — 
that  was  certain ! 

But  Brodie  paid  no  heed  to  him.  He  had 
regained  his  self-possession — every  trace  of 
agitation  was  gone.  His  report  having  been 
made,  he  rose  to  leave. 

"I  think  I  had  better  get  back  lo  the 
plant,  sir,"  he  said. 

*'Yes,"  concurred  Mr.  Sheldon.  "I  don't 
suppose  any  good  can  be  done  by  discussing 
things  further  at  present." 

"I'm  coming  too,  Donald,"  exclaimed 
Jimmy,  springing  to  his  feet. 
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The  ironmaster  gave  the  young  men  a 
staid  goodmght.  But  Brodie  could  not  fail 
to  catch  the  words  that  fell  from  Wilming- 
ton's lips  before  the  door  of  the  library  was 
closed. 

"Don't  you  remember  my  warning,  Shel- 
don ?  Don't  you  see  now  your  egregious  folly 
in  having  so  blindly  trusted  that  fellow?" 

The  door-knob  was  between  Brodie's 
fingers,  and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated  before 
relinquishing  it.  But  Leslie  had  followed 
Jimmy  out  of  the  room,  and  she  turned  to 
lay  on  Donald's  shoulder  a  gently  restraining 
hand.  She  too  had  heard  the  cowardly 
slander. 

"Come,"  she  wistfully  appealed.  And  her 
eyes  were  even  more  compelling  than  the 
touch  of  her  hand  or  the  whispered  entreaty. 

Jimmy  had  gone  to  his  room  to  get  his  to- 
bacco pouch.  Brodie  and  Leslie  stood' alone 
on  the  screened  porch  overlooking  the  har- 
bor. For  a  minute  or  so  they  remained 
silent. 

By  subtle  sympathy  the  impressiveness  of 
the  scene,  despite  its  familiarity,  smote  the 
consciousness  of  both — the  moonlit  expanse 
of  waters,  the  dark  patches  that  showed  here 
or  there  an  island,  in  the  far  distance  the 
looming  blackness  of  the  mainland  cliffs  and 
foothills,  beneath  these  like  some  streaming 
terrestrial  milky  way,  the  dim  effulgence  of 
the  three  sister  cities  strung  along  the  bay, 
between  shore  and  shore  the  swifUy  moving 
lights  of  the  ferryboats  threading  their  night 
courses,  the  twinkling  lanterns  of  ships  at 
their  moorings,  beneath  their  feet  and  all 
around  them  the  wide-flung  gleam  of  the 
electric-lit  city,  a  blaze  of  radiance  dotting 
out  the  lines  of  streets  and  the  contours  of 
hills  covered  and  crowned  with  thousands  of 
habitations.  Into  their  ears  rose  the  softly 
blended  yet  distinctive  sounds  of  the  night — 
the  continuous  hum  of  trolley-cars,  the  fre- 
quent hoot-hoot  of  the  ferryboats,  the  oc- 
casional prolonged  blare  of  an  ocean-going 
steamer,  even  the  faintly  heard  clank  of 
railroad  cars  being  shunted  in  the  freight 
yards  across  the  bay.  Donald  and  Leslie 
stood  silent,  their  very  silence  revealing  how 
deeply  the  spirit  of  the  scene  had  entered 
into  their  souls. 

At  last  came  Jimmy's  footstep  and  cheery 
"Come  along,  old  fellow,"  to  break  the  spell. 
"I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Brodie,"  she  said  as 
she  lingeringly  pressed  his  hand.  "But  you 
are  brave.  You  will  never  allow  yourself 
to  be  discouraged." 


And  as  he  stepped  from  the  veranda 
Donald  felt  as  if  an  elixir  of  fresh  hope  and 
determination  had  been  instilled  into  his 
tingling  veins. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DISTRUST 

THE  president  of  the  Sheldon  Manufac- 
turing Company  was  accustomed  to  be 
in  his  office  by  eight  o'clock  almost  to  the 
minute  every  morning.  In  early  life  the  rule 
had  been  enjoined  by  business  consider- 
ations; in  later  years  it  had  been  maintained 
partly  from  fixed  habit,  partly  as  an  example 
of  punctuality  to  subordinates. 

But  on  the  day  following  the  accident  to 
the  barge  Mr.  Sheldon  was  late.  It  was  close 
upon  eleven  o'clock  before  he  descended 
from  the  street-car  at  the  accustomed  cross- 
ing about  fifty  yards  from  the  entrance  to  the 
plant.  He  had  always  used  the  street-cars, 
and  he  continued  to  use  them  now,  in  proud 
indifference  to  the  pickets  lining  the  road- 
way. Hitherto  these  men  had  greeted  him 
either  with  the  cold  stare  of  settled  enmity 
or  with  the  sinister  smile  of  sovereign  con- 
tempt. He  had  repaid  them  in  kind — had 
passed  along  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of 
their  presence. 

On  this  particular  forenoon,  however, 
there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  strikers  gathered 
before  the  gateway  of  the  works,  eagerly  dis- 
cussing the  news  that  the  valuable  consign- 
ment of  machinery  had  been  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor.  At  the  ironmaster's 
approach  the  throng  parted,  but  the  usual 
sSence  was  changed  to  a  babel  of  jeering 
and  exultant  cries.  Brodie  heard  the  uproar 
from  his  seat  in  the  office.  Rising  and  glanc- 
ing out  of  the  window  he  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Sheldon  running  the  gauntlet 
of  insult  and  abuse. 

The  ironmaster  was  pallid  from  indig- 
nation when  he  stepped  into  the  room,  and 
with  a  clatter  and  rattle  flung  up  the  roller- 
top  of  his  desk.  At  the  first  glance  Donald 
Brodie  knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
of  highly  overstrung  nerves.  But  accord- 
ing to  custom  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table 
flanking  his  employer's  desk,  setting  down 
in  front  of  him  a  wiie-  ket  contain- 
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Without  raising  his  eyes  Mr.  Sheldon 
acknowledged  Brodie's  presence  by  a  sharp- 
ly retiimed  "good  morning."  For  a  minute 
he  continued  to  sort  his  papers  and  pencils, 
the  trembling  hand  betraying  the  agitation 
of  his  thoughts.  At  last  he  swung  roimd  on 
his  chair,  and  his  eyes  met  the  other's  wait- 
ing look. 

"Have  you  discovered  the  miscreant  who 
turned  open  that  stop-cock?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"No,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  have  questioned 
every  man  who  worked  yesterday  at  the 
wharf,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  even  some 
mere  act  of  carelessness.  But  all  disclaim 
any  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  can  attach  suspicion  to  no  one  in 
particular." 

"How  many  men  helped  to  load  the 
barge?" 

"Seventeen." 

"Well;  give  them  their  time-cards.  Since 
they  conceal  the  culprit's  identity,  they  are 
dismissed — one  and  all." 

Donald  turned  a  trifle  pale. 

"But  surely,  Mr.  Sheldon,"  he  protested, 
"wholesale  dismissal  of  that  sort  is  an  un- 
merited reproach  on  the  great  majority  of 
these  men — probably  a  cruel  injustice  to 
sixteen  out  of  the  seventeen." 

"For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Brodie,"  exclaimed 
the  ironmaster  savagely,  "don't  let  me  hear 
anything  more  about  justice  or  injustice. 
I'm  sick  of  talk  of  that  kind." 

Donald  rose  to  his  feet.  His  look  was  one 
of  pained  surprise.  But  he  spoke  in  per- 
fectly calm  tones. 

"You  will  remember  that  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  loading — that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility rests  on  my  shoulders." 

"I  am  perfectly  aware." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  quickness 
and  an  emphasis  that  rendered  their  mean- 
ing unmistakable. 

"Very  good,  sir.  After  I  have  given  these 
men  their  time  you  will  please  accept  my 
o^n  resignation." 

"Which  relieves  me  from  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  demanding  it,"  snapped  back 
the  employer,  as  he  turned  round  to  his  desk 
and  so  signified  that  the  question  was 
settled. 

Without  another  word  Brodie  took  his  hat 
and  left  the  room.  It  still  wanted  thirty 
minutes  of  the  noon  hour,  when  the  whistle 
would  blow  for  the  midday  cessation  of  work. 
The  superintendent  of  labor  went  the  roimd 


of  the  several  departments  and  handed  to 
each  foreman  the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  to  be  dropped.  He  softoied  the  dis- 
missal as  well  as  he  could;  the  course  of  sus- 
pending everyone  who  had  had  access  to 
the  barge  was  absolutely  necessary  until  a 
thorough  investigation  had  been  made. 

It  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon  when 
Brodie  found  himself  in  the  litde  office  at- 
tached to  the  power-house.  Young  Sheldon 
instantly  read  trouble  on  his  comrade's 
countenance. 

"What's  up,  Donald?"  he  anxiously  in- 
quired. 

"Your  father  has  dismissed  every  man 
who  was  at  work  yesterday  on  the  wharf." 

"Holy  smoke !  Is  he  going  to  shut  down 
the  whole  plant?" 

"Perhaps.    Who  can  tell?" 

At  the  very  moment  the  whistle  sent  forth 
its  shrill  prolonged  blast.  Jimmy  left  the 
office  to  see  that  the  shift  of  hands  was 
properly  made,  and  that  the  all-important 
duties  of  watching  furnaces  and  engines,  the 
vital  throbbing  heart  of  the  works,  were 
maintained.  Donald  waited,  listening  to  the 
dull  roar  of  the  oil-burners  through  the  open 
doorway. 

Jimmy  had  just  returned  when  a  great 
shout  from  a  distance  smote  their  ears.  Both 
listened  intently  for  a  few  moments. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  means?"  asked 
Donald. 

"No.    What  can  the  row  be  all  about?" 

"I  should  say  that  the  seventeen  men  who 
have  got  marching  orders  are  being  wel- 
comed by  the  strikers.  There  is  a  good  big 
crowd  this  morning  outside  the  gates,  and 
no  doubt  most  of  those  poor  chaps  are  mak- 
ing the  best  showing  they  can — probably 
putting  up  a  cheer  themselves.  There  may 
be  a  traitor  in  the  bunch,  but  the  others  have 
been  doing  their  honest  best  here.  Their 
hearts  must  be  mighty  sore  at  being  tiuned 
adrift  in  such  summary  fashion.  Can  you 
wonder  if  their  first  act  will  be  to  join  the 
unions?" 

"Dad  must  have  lost  his  senses,"  ex- 
claimed Jimmy  bitterly. 

"His  mind  has  been  poisoned,  Jimmy. 
It  is  Wilmington  who  has  egged  him  on  to 
this." 

"That  infernal  brute  I" 

"These  men  are  reallv  made  victims  be- 
cause  of  me.  The  blow  is  aimed  at  me,  not 
at  them.  Wilmington  believes  that  it  was  I 
who  sank  the  barge." 
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"Oh,  what  rot,  Donald!" 

"It's  a  fact.    I  am  down  and  out  too." 

Young  Sheldon's  look  of  incredulity  grad- 
ually changed  to  dawning  comprehension. 
He  seized  his  coat  and  hat  hanging  from  a 
peg  on  the  wall. 

"Not  by  a  long  chalk.  By  jingo,  I  will 
have  something  to  say  about  that.  Is  my 
father  still  in  his  office?" 

But  Donald  gripped  him  by  the  arm. 

"Don't  be  rash,  I  beg  of  you,  Jimmy.  It 
will  only  make  bad  worse.  There,  take 
your  lunch-box,  and  come  round  behind  the 
big  oil  tank  where  we  can  talk  unseen  and 
undisturbed." 

"Lunch  be  hanged !  Do  you  think  I  have 
any  stomach  for  eating?" 

"Well,  let's  get  to  a  quiet  corner  anyhow. 
I  want  you  to  go  on  with  one  or  two  impor- 
tant matters  I  havg  in  hand.  I've  been  busy 
on  the  telephone  most  of  the  morning  and 
have  gotten  track  of  a  diving  outfit.  Your 
father  gave  me  no  chance  to  explain  about 
this.  But  if  you  push  things  right  ahead, 
operations  can  be  commenced  this  very 
evening,  and  there  should  be  no  difl5culty 
whatever  in  recovering  most  of  the  machin- 
ery. Everything  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  of  course,  dried,  cleaned  and  oiled, 
but  if  no  time  is  lost  in  hooking  the  things 
out  of  the  water  the  damage  need  not  amoimt 
to  an3rthing  much  more  serious  than  a  few 
weeks'  delay." 

"But  you,  Donald— yott?" 

"Never  mind  me,  Jimmy.  Stand  by  your 
father.  Get  this  one  thing  done  first,  and 
personal  matters  can  be  gone  into  after- 
ward. Be  advised  by  me,  old  fellow.  Come 
along  where  there  will  be  no  one  butting  in 
while  I  show  you  how  this  diving  crew  can 
be  secured  before  the  labor  leaders  get  wind 
of  what  we  are  after." 

When  Jimmy  an  hour  later  returned  alone 
to  the  power-house  he  found  a  memorandum 
on  his  desk.  His  father  wanted  to  see  him 
immediately.  He  went  straight  to  the  presi- 
dent's office. 

The  ironmaster  had  been  nervous  in 
Brodie's  presence,  but  he  was  severely  au- 
stere now.  All  his  life  the  son  had  been 
accustomed  to  listen  respectfully  and  un- 
contradictingly  to  everything  his  father 
might  have  to  say.  But  for  this  occasion 
Jimmy  had  had  resolutely  to  school  himself 
to  the  exercise  of  restraint  over  his  feelings. 
He  looked  serious  and  was  smarting  under 


the  sense  of  wrong  to  his  friend,  but  by 
sturdy  silence  he  refrained  from  adding  fuel 
to  smouldering  angry  fires. 

Mr.  Sheldon  curtly  explained  the  situ- 
ation. In  the  history  of  every  strike  of  im- 
portance, as  Wilmington  had  truly  pointed 
out,  the  unions  had  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing secret  agents  among  the  loyalist  hands. 
There  was  no  means  of  effectively  guard- 
ing against  this  danger.  The  only  remedy 
when  any  overt  act  of  destructiveness  took 
place  and  the  actual  perpetrator  remained 
unknown,  was  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  and  sundry  who  could  possibly  be  im- 
plicated. Any  attempt  at  discrimination 
would  defeat  the  end  in  view,  for  very  often 
the  guilty  party  was  precisely  the  one  least 
likely  to  be  mistrusted.  Although  there 
were  many  gravely  suspicious  circumstances, 
he  was  making  no  definite  charge  against 
Donald  Brodie.  But  until  the  mystery  at 
the  wharf  was  cleared  up  the  element  of 
doubt  remained,  and  he  would  have  to  leave 
the  plant  along  with  the  others. 

To  his  father's  visible  relief  Jimmy  at- 
tempted no  expostulation,  but  at  once 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
the  diving  outfit.  The  news  that  such  was 
available  threw  the  ironmaster  into  a  state 
of  excitement,  for  he  admitted  that  both 
Wilmington  and  himself  had  been  telephon- 
ing during  the  morning  to  every  salvage 
company  in  San  Francisco  without  success. 
But,  as  the  son  explained,  this  diving 
crew  and  their  apparatus  were  on  board  a 
steamer  that  had  just  arrived  overnight 
from  Seattle.  Their  boat  was  being  made 
ready  now  under  his  instructions,  and  the 
only  other  required  preliminary  was  a  mes- 
sage to  the  office  of  a  certain  marine  broker 
fixing  the  terms  of  remuneration. 

The  moment  Mr.  Sheldon  understood  all 
this  he  made  a  grab  for  his  phone.  The  rate 
of  payment  was  promptly  agreed  upon,  the 
necessary  contract  was  to  be  drawn  up  at 
once,  the  boat  with  its  air-pump  equipment 
and  crew  was  to  be  at  the  company's  wharf 
by  five  o'clock,  and  electric  light  would  be 
available  for  all-night  operations.  The  iron- 
master, as  he  hung  up  the  receiver,  fairly 
beamed  upon  Jimmy.  The  latter,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  promise  given  to  Donald,  made 
no  effort  to  place  the  credit  where  the  credit 
properly  belonged. 

But  there  was  an  '  *Hc  truth  in 
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''You  may  think  I  have  been  hard  on 
Brodie,  Jimmy.  But  it  is  right  you  should 
imderstand  exactly  how  I  am  placed.  You 
know  the  heavy  capital  expenditures  that 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
shipyards.  Well,  the  necessary  finances 
were  secured,  two  years  ago,  while  you  were 
in  St.  Louis,  by  a  million-dollar  bond  issue." 

Jimmy  gave  no  sign  of  surprise.  His 
father  was  eying  him  curiously  from  beneath 
gathered  brows. 

"You  already  knew  this,  did  you?"  he 
asked  sharply. 

"Wilmington  spoke  about  it  to  Leslie 
some  weeks  past,  and  she  mentioned  it  to 


me. 


>) 


Mr.  Sheldon  was  momentarily  taken 
aback.    But  he  made  no  comment. 

"You  didn't  think  of  approaching  me  for 
further  information?"  he  inquired. 

"No.  You  had  plenty  other  worries. 
Leslie  and  I  agreed  that  we  could  wait  until 
you  thought  fit  to  take  us  into  your  confi- 
dence." 

"I  see.  To  be  brief  then,  Wilmington  is 
trustee  for  the  bondholders,  and  after  what 
happened  last  night  he  point-blank  refused 
to  take  any  further  risks  with  Brodie  at  the 
plant.  Unless  I  had  acted  as  I  did  this 
morning  there  would  have  been  unpleasant 
legal  proceedings." 

For  a  space  Jimmy  remained  silent.  Then 
he  asked  almost  abruptly: 

"Dad,  will  you  let  me  see  the  documents 
connected  with  that  bond  jssue?" 

"Surely,"  came  the  ready  compliance. 

Mr.  Sheldon  arose  and  went  to  a  big  safe 
that  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Its  outer 
doors  were  already  open.  He  unlocked  the 
inner  ones,  also  one  of  the  nested  drawers, 
and  returned  to  his  desk,  a  large  envelope  in 
his  hand. 

^*Here  is  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  trust, 
Jimmy.  Read  it,  and  when  you  remember 
that  interest  has  for  various  reasons  been 
allowed  to  become  overdue  you'll  recognize 
that  I  have  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  Wil- 
mington if  I  am  not  to  be  put  in  a  tight  place 
myself." 

Jimmy  glanced  at  the  formidable-looking 
legal  instrument;  he  saw  that  its  contents 
would  require  careful  digestion. 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  tackle  this 
some  other  time,"  he  said.  "I  must  return 
to  the  power-house  now." 

"Take  it  along  with  you.     I-,et  me  have 
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out,  sound  the  whistle  for  Robbins.  I  am 
going  to  put  him  in  charge  at  the  wharf 
tonight.  And  I'll  come  down  myself  after 
dinner  to  make  sure  that  things  are  going 
right,"  he  added  after  a  slight  pause. 

In  the  outer  office,  close  to  the  desk  of  the 
chief  stenographer,  was  a  carved  wooden 
handle,  much  like  a  policeman's  sta£f.  It 
lay  snug  against  the  wall,  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  by  a  leathern  thong.  At  the  ceil- 
ing this  thong  was  attached  to  a  loop  of  wire 
which  in  turn  connected  with  the  factory 
whistle,  a  tiny  almost  unnoticeable  tube  pro- 
truding high  up  outside  the  building  and 
operated  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

"Mr.  Robbins  wanted,"  said  Jimmy  as 
he  passed  the  stenographer's  desk. 

Three  short  toots  followed  by  a  longer 
blast  resounded  over  the  plant. 

"Hallo !  that's  the  boss  calling  me,"  mut- 
tered the  foreman  of  the'boiler-shop,  recog- 
nizing his  own  particular  signal;  and  the 
trusted  employe  of  some  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing hastened  away  to  obey  the  summons. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

DAWNING   LIGHT 

THAT  night  Donald  Brodie  returned  to 
long-interrupted  enjoyment.  He  set- 
tled down  among  his  lx)oks — he  disturbed 
from  repose  of  many  weeks  one  of  the  vol- 
umes of  his  encyclopedia.  Glad  to  gain 
surcease  from  incessant  thinking  about  the 
plant  and  the  labor  struggle,  he  was  reading 
an  article  on  shintoism.  His  mother  was 
quietly  sewing,  the  old  work-basket  by  her 
side. 

Donald  raised  his  eyes  from  the  printed 
page,  and  leaned  back  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
flectiveness. After  a  minute  or  two  he  broke 
the  silence. 

"I  tell  you,  mother,  it's  mighty  cheap  for 
us  Americans  to  ridicule  the  ancient  ances- 
tral worship  of  the  Japanese.  If  a  boy  starts 
out  on  life's  journey  imbued  with  the  re- 
ligious belief  that  he  must  never  do  anything 
to  disgrace  his  parents  and  forefathers,  and 
thus  !)ccomes  stimulated  by  no])le  impulses 
to  add  glory  to  their  virtues  by  displaying 
emulating  virtues  of  his  own,  he  has  a  moral 
e(iuipnient  of  which  any  civilization  might 
be  proud.*' 

Mrs.  Brodie  looked  up  and  repeated 
softly: 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
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thy  da)rs  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

"Which  illustrates  how  closely  shmtoism 
touches  Christianity,"  concurred  Donald 
gravely. 

"So  that  college  boy,  Kioyama,  who  does 
my  house-cleaning,  is  trying  to  please  his 
parents  and  grandparents  and  others  before 
them  when  he  tries  to  please  me." 

"There  youVe  got  it.  That^s  the  very 
spirit  of  the  old  Japanese  religion." 

"Well,  he's  a  credit  to  it;  as  tidy  and  neat- 
handed  as  any  woman  and  sweet-tempered 
always." 

But  the  conversation  was  interrupted,  for 
at  that  very  moment  there  came  a  ring  to  the 
door  bell. 

A  special  messenger  boy  had  arrived  with 
a  sealed  packet  from  Jimmy.  Wrapped 
around  the  principal  enclosure  was  a  pen- 
ciled note:  "Read  over  these  papers,  old 
fellow.  I  want  your  opinion  about  them. 
For  your  guidance  let  me  tell  you  that  nearly 
a  full  year's  interest  is  due,  and  no  payment 
has  yet  been  made  to  the  sinking  fund.  Let 
me  have  the  document  back  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning.    J.  S." 

Donald  pushed  aside  the  volume  before 
him,  and  proceeded  to  unfold  the  deed  of 
trust  which  earlier  in  the  day  Mr.  Sheldon 
had  confided  to  his  son. 

Fifteen  minutes  or  so  passed,  Mrs.  Brodie 
controlling  her  curiosity  while  industriously 
plying  her  needle.  At  last  Donald  rose  to 
his  feet,  the  paper  in  his  extended  hand. 
His  eyes  gleamed  with  excitement. 

"See  here,  mother,  that  fellow  Wilming- 
ton has  been  playing  a  deep  game.  He 
seems  to  have  got  the  Sheldon  Company 
absolutely  in  his  power,  and  it  strikes 
me  he  can  grab  everything  for  himself  and 
his  money-lending  associates  whenever  he 
chooses  to  take  the  final  steps." 

"What's  that,  Donald?" 

"There  has  been  a  million-dollar  bond 
issue  secured  by  the  land,  buildings,  plant 
and  machinery,  contracts,  book  debts,  and 
all  other  assets  in  sight.  This  is  a  deed  of 
trust  in  Wilmington's  name" — he  held  the 
document  high  aloft. 

"Not  a  mortgage?"  asked  Mrs.  Brodie 
eagerly. 

''Well,  it's  much  the  same  thing." 

"There  you  are  mistaken,  my  son.  We 
had  a  mortgage  in  the  early  days  on  the  farm 
in  Missouri,  but  your  father  would  never 
consent  to  borrow  on  a  deed  of  trust." 


What's  the  difference?" 

"With  a  mortgage  past  due  property  can 
be  redeemed  up  to  a  year's  time,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  loan  and  the  proper  interest. 
But  with  a  deed  of  trust  the  lender  can  lay 
his  hands  on  everything,  and  there  is  no 
right  of  recovery  at  all." 

"Which  shows  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
dastardly  plot  Wilmington  has  contrived." 

Mrs.  Brodie  put  away  her  sewing. 

"Let  me  see  the  paper,  Donald." 

"Read  this  note  from  Jimmy  first,  then 
put  the  two  together.  As  I  make  it  out, 
there  is  six  months'  interest  that  should 
have  been  paid  last  July,  and  another  six 
months'  interest  just  maturing.  That  makes 
$60,000  wanted  for  interest  right  away,  with 
a  first  payment  of  $25,000  to  the  sinking 
fund  also  called  for  almost  immediately." 

"Lawks  me !  The  interest  in  default  most 
likely  gives  the  man  the  right  to  foreclose 
immediately.  Whcesht  now  for  a  few  min- 
utes while  I  make  sure  of  what  you're 
telling  me." 

Mrs.  Brodie  adjusted  her  spectacles,  and 
it  was  Donald's  turn  to  curb  his  impatience 
while  she  carefully  perused  the  document. 
He  resumed  his  seat,  and  gazed  before  him 
abstractedly. 

"You're  right,  Donald,"  she  exclaimed, 
dropping  the  paper  in  her  lap.  "Every 
single  clause  is  drawn  to  favor  the  lenders. 
They  have  Mr.  Sheldon  in  a  cleft  stick. 
They  can  ruin  him  in  quick  time  if  the 
arrears  of  interest  are  not  paid  and  the 
terms  of  the  sinking  fund  satisfied." 

Donald  sprang  to  his  feet  again. 

"Now,  mother,  while  you've  been  reading 
I've  done  some  thinking,"  he  cried.  "To 
whose  benefit  was  it  that  the  machinery 
shouldn't  leave  the  plant — that  it  was  sunk 
at  the  wharf  instead  of  delivery  being  made? 
If  the  railway  company  had  had  the  goods 
f.  o.  b.  today,  $100,000  would  be  immedi- 
ately payable  to  the  Sheldon  company. 
There  would  then  have  been  money 
available  to  defeat  any  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings." 

Mrs.  Brodie  gazed  up  into  her  son's  face, 
her  hands  clasped  together  in  the  intensity 
of  her  feelings. 

"That  thought  is  like  a  flashlight  from 
above,  Donald,"  she  murmured.  Then  she 
rose,  and  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders. 
"I  believe,  my  laddie,  that  you  are  on  the 
track  of  a  rare  piece  of  villainy,  and  that  you 
are  God's  appointed  agent  to  defeat  it." 
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Donald  sat  down,  leaned  both  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
In  this  attitude  he  remained  for  quite  a  min- 
ute, his  mother  standing  by  his  side,  patiently 
awaiting  the  issue  of  his  meditations.  At  last 
he  raised  his  head  and  dropped  his  hands. 

"Yes,"  he  said  decisively,  "the  final  fight 
between  me  and  that  man  has  come.  Call 
it  destiny,  call  it  God's  will — that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  My  duty  is  clear.  He  tried 
to  break  me  once  before;  he  is  trying  to 
break  me  again.  It's  up  to  me  now  to 
match  my  strength  against  his  strength,  for 
oihers'  sake  as  well  as  my  own." 

She  put  her  arms  endearingly  around  his 
neck,  and  leaned  down  till  her  cheek 
touched  his. 

"Donald,"  she  whispered,  "let  me  help 
you.  Take  the  story  about  these  bonds  to 
Aunt  Octavia — to  Miss  Carew.  She  has 
more  money  Ipng  idle  than  she  knows  what 
to  do  with,  for  during  the  past  twelvemonth 
she  has  been  made  richer  than  ever  by  a 
great  oil  gusher  on  lands  she  owns  down  at 
Bakersfield.  Even  Norah  doesn't  know — it 
might  turn  the  lassie's  head,  her  auntie  is 
fearsome.  But  she  has  told  me  all  about  it. 
She  trusts  me  in  everything,  Donald,  and 
take  my  word  for  it  she  will  trust  you  with 
all  the  money  needed  to  get  the  Sheldons 
out  of  difficulty.  They  would  be  too  proud 
to  ask  her  help,  but  between  you  and  Miss 
Octavia  some  plan  can  be  contrived  that 
will  save  them  in  spite  of  themselves  and 
defeat  that  rascal  of  a  banker." 

"It  is  good  to  know  that.  But  before  I 
go  to  Miss  Carew  I  shall  go  to  Wilmington. 
Yes  I  will,  mother.  He  must  know  who  I 
am.  I'll  fight  him  in  the  open — I  should 
scorn  myself  if  I  tried  to  fight  him  in  any 
other  way.  And  before  I  could  ask  Miss 
Carew  to  stand  by  me  against  him,  a  lifelong 
friend,  remember,  she  too  must  know  about 
that  Riverside  matter." 

The  mother's  fingers  stole  among  the 
locks  of  his  hair;  she  gently  caressed  them. 

"But  you'll  be  advised  by  me  on  one  point, 
Donald  dear.  You'll  change  the  order  of 
your  program.  You'll  go  first  of  all  to  Miss 
Carew.  Then  with  the  sure  knowledge  that 
the  money's  at  your  back  when  wanted,  you 
can  handle  the  banker  very  differently. 
When  he  sees  that  you've  beaten  him  on  the 
trust  deed,  that  you  can  expose  his  knavery 
to  everyone,  he  may  think  it  wiser  to  sing 
^■nall  in  regard  to  the  other  afifair." 
lid,   disengaging  himself  from   her 


embrace,  rose  and  faced  her.  ''You  don't 
understand  the  man,  mother.  He  will  be 
burning  for  revenge.  Besides,  how  is  this 
going  to  affect  him  with  Miss  Sheldon  ?  You 
know  that  they're  engaged." 

"I  know  just  the  contrary,"  she  exdaimed 
emphatically.  "Miss  Sheldon  has  never  ac- 
cepted him." 

"W^ell,  he  always  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  match  was  a  settled  thing." 

"Another  sample  of  his  duplicity!  Of 
course  he  wanted  you  to  believe  that." 

There  was  a  meaning  look  in  her  eye,  but 
Donald  failed  to  notice  it. 

"This  may  be  a  terrible  blow  for  her,"  he 
murmured. 

"Don't  you  fash  yourself  on  her  account^ 
Donald,"  she  smartly  retorted.  "It  will  be 
the  happiest  thing  for  Miss  Sheldon  to  be 
free  from  the  man's  pestering  attentions — 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  in  her  life 
to  be  saved  from  such  a  worthless  scamp." 

"That's  true,  mother.  W^ilmington  isn't 
fit  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her.  Which 
is  another  reason  why  her  father  must  be 
rescued  from  his  clutches." 

'*But  you'll  go  to  Miss  Octavia  first, 
recollect." 

"If  it  weren't  so  late  I'd  go  tonight." 

"Tonight  you'll  pray  for  strength,  Donald, 
to  bear  your  ain  burden."  In  her  overflow- 
ing mother  love  the  Scottish  dame  reverted 
to  the  fuller  doric  of  her  native  land  and 
childhood  days  as  she  always  did  when 
strongly  moved.  "But  first  thing  in  the 
morning  you'll  gang  to  Miss  Carew  and  tell 
her  the  whole  stor>'.  And  you  needna  be 
feart  nor  ashamed,  my  ain  dear  laddie. 
Lang  syne  you've  made  amends  for  evexy- 
thing  that  took  place  that  sad  time  at  River- 
side. And  who  could  say  that  your  very  sin 
was  not  for  an  appointed  purpose?  The 
blessed  mission  bells  restored  you  to  your 
better  sel',  Donald,  and  sent  you  back  to  me. 
But  they  also  brought  you  into  the  lives  o*  the 
Sheldons,  and  led  you  here  to  San  Francisco 
to  meet  that  man  again  at  a  time  when  the 
good  Lord  has  need  o'  you  for  His  ain 
divine  ends.  Though  human  eyes  are 
dimmed  in  the  presence  of  (iod,  I  begin  to 
sec  the  hand  of  Providence  working  through 
it  all." 

The  fervor  of  belief  in  God  and  His  ways 
irradiated  her  countenance,  and  to  her  son, 
gazing  at  her  fondly  and  admiringly,  she 
seemed  like  some  inspired  prophetess  of  the 
stem  old  covenanting  days. 


(to  be  continued) 
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The  Man  Who  Is  Eastern  Oregon 


1AM  asked  to  crowd  "Bill"  Hanley  into 
twdve  hundred  words.  It  can't  be  done. 
No  one  ever  yet  crowded  him.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  crowd  Mt.  Shasta.  He 
moves  slowly  and  speaks  slowly,  but 
thinks  fast  and  all  the  time.  He  is  big;  big- 
bodied,  not  particularly  tall;  big-headed, big- 
handed,  big-hearted.  The  tired  immigrants 
who  drift  into  Harney  Valley,  worn  out,  are 
sure  of  his  help — especially  if  they  have  old 
people,  or  babies.  Those  two  periods  of  help- 
lessness appeal  to  him.  He  thinks  youth 
and  health  ought  to  hustle.  He  is  massive. 
A  feature  in  the  human  landscape.  He  is 
called  Bryan's  double.  That's  a  compli- 
ment to  Bryan.  There  is  a  resemblance, 
but  only  superficial.  Both  are  smooth- 
shaven.  Both  wear  a  tonsure  plucked  in 
their  crowns  by  time.  Both  have  firm 
mouths,  decided  noses,  but  Hanley's  mouth 
is  smaller  (though  not  small)  and  a  sweet 
playfulness  flits  over  it:  reflection  of  the 
twinkle  in  his  keen  Scotch,  or  Irish,  gray 
eyes.  (He,  like  Bryan,  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry).  Bryan's  nose  is  aquiline,  Han- 
ley's  straight  with  a  certain  sculpturesque 
delicacy.  He  has  a  really  noble  head  where- 
on Nature  has  written  strength,  intelligence, 
humor  and  a  great  kindliness. 

He  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
what  is  commonly  called  education  is  only 
an  ornament,  we  might  say  a  useful  orna- 
ment. Hanley  never  went  to  school  after 
he  was  fourteen  and  only  by  winter  at  the 
country  school.  He  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  polish  of  education.  But  he  is  probably 
the  only  one  who  cares.  You  forget  it  in  a 
minute  with  the  man,  you  see  you  are  in 
contact  with  a  great  original  mind,  a  keen 
observer  who  has  been  to  school  with  Nature 
and  has  taken  his  degree  in  the  highest  of  all 
colleges.  He  has  learned  from  the  calves 
and  cows  on  his  ranches  as  well  as  from  the 
cowboys,  the  country  doctors,  fK)liticians, 
saloon-keepers,  tin-horn  gamblers,  itinerant 
preachers,  thrifty  storekeepers — all  have 
brought  a  lesson  to  him.  So  have  the  grass, 
the  snows,  the  rains,  the  hills,  the  desert, 
the  buzzard,  the  coyotes.  He  can  tell  you 
their  habits,  their  thoughts,  their  weaknesses. 
To  him  there  are  "sermons  in  stones,  books 
in  the  running  brooks  and  good  in  every- 
thing." Nothing  is  bad  by  nature,  he  says, 
save  as  we  make  it  so.  Men  would  be  good 
if  we  gave  them  a  chance.    He  is  as  full  of 


aphorisms,  wise  saws  and  modem  instances 
as  Jaques  or  Touchstone.  Society,  he  sa3rs, 
is  an  old  horse  trotting  down  a  beaten  road. 
It  shies  and  don't  know  what  it  shies  at — 
only  in  its  fool  head  it  was  time  to  shy. 
Nature  is  a  shirk,  she  won't  do  anjrthing 
she  doesn't  have  to  do. 

He  is  as  full  of  wisdom  and  humor  as  an 
egg  is  of  meat  and  though  regretting  his 
lack  of  culture  he  is  not  ashamed  of  it  but 
will  take  his  place  in  any  society  with  native- 
bom  ease.  No  wonder  on  the  Guberna- 
torial train  "Bill"  Hanley  was  the  pictur- 
esque figure  beyond  all  the  govemors,  and 
from  that  trip  he  has  a  fund  of  laughable 
anecdotes  that  will  last  to  all  time.  The 
group  of  politicians  did  not  know  what  a 
keen  obser\'er  and  judge  of  human  nature 
they  had  watching  their  mental  antics. 
Man,  says  Hanley,  is  a  storing  animal. 
He  likes  to  store  up  as  squirrels  do  nuts — 
and  if  anyone  gets  too  close  to  ask  questions 
he  runs  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
and  peeks  over. 

No  wonder  this  big  fountain  of  natural 
humor  and  wisdom  is  Jas.  J.  Hill's  favorite 
Oregonian.  He  told  me  he  had  invaded 
Oregon  on  Hanley's  profound  presentation 
of  facts,  and  that  he  intended  to  have  him 
drive  the  golden  spike  at  Bend.  The  film 
motion-picture  people  wouldn't  have  it  so. 
Therefore  Mr.  Hill  compromised  by  having 
Hanley  lay  the  comer-stone  of  the  depot. 
Hanley  is  Eastern  Oregon.  Playfully  called 
the  Duke.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Duke 
about  him  except  that  he  is  a  bom  leader. 
Interested  in  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres,  a  cattleman  and  on  the  Range  be- 
fore the  Indians  left,  he  advocates  every- 
where that  the  soil  is  for  the  people;  let  the 
cattle  take  to  the  hills — or  be  fed  from  hay. 
Not  only  is  the  soil  for  the  people  but  it  is 
for  the  small  farmer.  He  believes  in  the 
land  as  one  relief  from  poverty  and  distress. 
He  thinks  it  a  crime  to  hold  out  the  land  or 
put  too  high  a  price  on  it.  He  says  the 
crowds  in  the  cities  belong  in  the  country 
but  the  countr}'  home  must  be  made  profit- 
able, and  comfortable;  that  land  and  trans- 
portation go  together,  the  transportation 
being  the  key  to  the  land,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  control  either  as  against  the  common 
good  of  the  people.  He  says  he  is  a  political 
orphan.  Not  fully  agreed  with  any  party 
or  any  theory,  but  as  a  Republican  he  is 
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against  the  present  administration's  policy 
of  holding  Oregon's  resources  out  of  use. 
He  says  Oregon's  resources  do  belong  to  all 
the  people,  but  let  them  come  here  to  collect 
their  share,  that  the  diversion  of  the  millions 
from  the  sale  of  Oregon  timber  lands  to 
reclamation  enterprises  in  other  states  and 
now  a  repudiation  of  its  return  to  Oregon 
is  not  fair,  it  is  truly  dishonest. 

Such  is  "Bill"  Hanley  in  miniature,  but 
you  can't  miniature  him  any  more  than  the 
desert  from  which  he  comes.  Every  one 
calls  him  "Bill" — except  Mrs.  Hanley.  She 
has  more  respect  for  him.  On  the  western 
governor's  trip,  Sam  Blythe  dubbed  him 
"Colonel" — but  that  was  a  joke,  in  deference 
to  "Bill's"  broad  black  slouch  hat  and  the 
number  of  "Colonels"  from  the  South  and 
West.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Hanley  sees  only 
folly  in  killing  and  waste  in  war — and  be- 
lieves militarism  belongs  to  a  past  and 
stupider  age. 

His  affection  for  his  father's  memory  and 
his  reverence  for  his  wisdom  is  beautiful. 
It  never  fails,  and  he  constantly  goes  back 
in  memory  to  the  day  in  1879  when  they 
stood  together  on  the  summit  of  the  Cas- 
cades and  the  father  said  to  the  boy  of 
eighteen:  "Go  eastward,  my  son,  till  you 
find  a  fine  valley  and  settle  there.  You  will 
find  that  the  first  railroad  will  come  to  you 
from  the  east,  after  this  timber,  here,  where 
we  stand."  He  truly  says  this  was  evidence 
of  a  great  foresightedness,  characteristic  of 
his  father.  With  a  litde  band  of  cattle  he 
settled  in  Harney  Valley  near  Poison  Creek 
that  year.  Added  to  his  stock  in  1880. 
Sold  out  to  the  big  cattlemen,  Todhunter 
and  Devine,  in  1882.  Returned  in  18^3  and 
settled  where  he  now  lives — and  has  been 
there  ever  since,  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  common  man 
and  the  poor  settler. 

He  was  born  near  Jacksonville,  Oregon, 
February  8,  1861.  His  father  was  from 
Ohio,  of  Irish  stock;  his  mother,  a  Burnett 
from  Missouri,  of  Scotch  descent — a  blood 
stock  that  has  done  much  for  this  country. 

C.  E.  S.  Wood. 


The  Orejonian  Himself 

HL.  PITTOCK,  principal  owner  and 
•  manager  of  the  Morning  Oregoniany 
of  Portland,  is  not  a  man  of  many  words. 
His  eyes  say  more  than  his  tongue.    They 


are  clear,  direct  and  kindly,  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  has  won  his  way  through  many 
difficulties  and  for  the  most  part  kept  his 
thoughts  to  himself.  Although  he  controls 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country 
and  has  conducted  its  business  affairs  for 
more  than  fifty. years  he  has  written  but 
little.  Once  or  twice  he  has  published  brief 
accounts  of  his  early  experiences  and  in 
reading  them  one  almost  sees  the  man  him- 
self. They  are  full  of  facts.  They  go 
always  straight  to  the  point,  but  the  reader 
is  aware  of  a  certain  reticence.  Mr.  Pit- 
tock  does  not  say  quite  all  he  thinks.  If  he 
is  proud  of  an>1:hing  it  is  the  way  he  has 
built  up  The  Oregonian  from  a  feeble 
weekly  in  a  little  village  to  a  flourishing 
organ  of  enlightenment  in  a  great  center  of 
population.  '*I  came  to  Portland,"  he 
wrote  in  one  of  his  short  accounts  of  him- 
self, "barefooted  and  without  a  cent  in  my 
pocket."  For  the  first  six  months  of  his 
life  in  the  city  he  worked  without  pay,  un- 
less we  call  his  room  and  board  pay.  But 
he  was  working  on  The  Oregonian  and, 
without  knowing  it  just  then,  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  career. 

The  owner  of  the  paper  then  was  one  of 
those  men  who  attend  to  all  the  business  in 
the  world  except  the  one  they  want  to  live 
by.  His  name  was  Dryer.  He  was  only 
incidentally  and  spasmodically  an  editor. 
Habitually  he  was  a  politician,  an  orator, 
a  friend  of  humanity.  When  a  subscriber 
paid  his  bill.  Dryer  put  the  money  in  his 
pocket  and  forgot  all  about  it.  Advertising 
accounts  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Since  somebody  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
business  end  of  the  paper  in  order  to  keep 
things  going,  that  duty  fell,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  young  Pittock.  He  was  not  much 
more  than  a  boy  but  he  had  already  shown 
the  qualities  which  have  made  him  what  he 
is.  He  was  not  afraid  of  work.  He  never 
looked  back  after  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow.  He  was  courageous  and  resourceful. 
Dryer's  shiftless  ways  embarrassed  him  a 
good  deal,  but  once  he  had  the  business  in 
his  grasp  he  never  let  go  of  it.  By  and  by 
his  overdue  wages  amounted  to  such  a  sum 
that  Dryer  virtually  turned  the  paper  over 
to  him  in  payment. 

On  February  4,  1861,  Mr.  Pittock 
changed  The  Oregonian  to  a  daily.  Port- 
land had  grown  to  quite  a  little  city  by  that 
time.  It  had  3,000  people,  most  of  them 
violent   Union  DUtiaans.     Mr.    Pittock'^ 
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in  those  days  and  no  telegraph.  There  was 
a  telegraph  line  from  the  East  running 
through  Yreka,  California,  and  none  any 
nearer.  So  Mr.  Pittock  took  the  news  from 
the  wires  at  Yreka,  had  it  cOme  to  Jackson- 
ville, Oregon,  by  pony  express  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  by  istage-coach.  The  process 
was  slow  and  difficult  but  *' We  got  the  news" 
he  says,  with  mild  satisfaction,  and  his  rivals 
did  not  get  it.  So  The  Oregon  ian  lived  and 
throve  while  they  faded  away,  one  after  the 
other. 

The  pathway  of  The  Oregon  ian  for  many 
years  was  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  its 
competitors.    The  most  formidable  of  them 
aU  was  Ben  Holladay^s  Bulletin.    That  ac- 
complished adventurer  was  not  contented 
with  a  railroad,  a  mammoth  hotel  at  the 
beach,  and  a  dozen  other  imposing  enter- 
prises.    He  must  have  a  newspaper  too. 
So  he  started  one  and  tried  to  bully  every- 
body into  forsaking    The   Oregonian  and 
patronizing    The   Bulletin   by   threatening 
them  with  the  power  of  the  railroad.     Of 
course,  that  had  its  effect,  but  Mr.  Pittock*s 
quiet  persistence  was  at  work  all  the  time 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  that  had  a  greater 
effect.    The  Bulletin  went  to  join  the  rest  of 
The  Oregonian^s  competitors  and  Mr.  Pit- 
tock was  again  master  of  the  field.    When 
he  was  free  from  destructive  competition  he 
made  money,  but  his  rule  was  to  put  all  of  it 
into  the  paper,  improving  the  plant  and  en- 
larging the  news  service.     For  that  reason 
he   was   usually   short   of   funds.      Some- 
times in  the  earlier  days  he  went  home  on 
Saturday  night  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
but  his  workmen  wer^  always  paid  promptly 
and  they  were  for  the  most  part  his  loyal 
friends.    Some  of  them  remained  with  him 
from  the  beginning  imtil   The  Oregonian 
had  become  a  power  in  the  land.    Mr.  Pit- 
tock shrewdly  remarks  that  the  reason  why 
his  competitors  failed  while  he  succeeded 
was  this  very  fact,  that  he  put  all  his  profits 
into  the  business.    By  no  other  means  could 
he  get  the  news,  and  the  news  he  knew  he 
must  have,  cost  what  it  might. 

Mr.  Pittock  is  a  man  who  has  achieved 
great  success  by  hard  work  and  tireless 
perseverance.  The  world  was  not  easy  for 
him  when  he  began  his  career.  He  came 
from  Pittsburg  to  Oregon  a  poor  boy  ready 
to  take  whatever  fate  might  offer.  As  op- 
portunities arose  he  seized  and  made  the 
most  of  them.  When  the  outlook  was  dark 
he  kept  his  courage.    When  he  encountered 


obstacles  he  cleared  them  away  by  patient 
toil.  Through  it  all  he  has  kept  the  kindli- 
ness of  his  heart  and  his  faith  in  human 
nature  so  that  he  enjoys  the  triumphs  of  his 
later  years  with  the  same  keen  relish  he  did 
the  struggles  of  his  early  manhood. 

C.  H.  Chapman. 


A  Queen  of  Clubs 

LAURA  LYON,  according  to  Mrs.  Lovell 
^  White,  was  a  lawless  girl.  In  the  days 
when  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  was  a  frontier  town 
with  a  crude  fort  for  protection  against  the  In- 
dians, she  would  jump  from  the  ground  upon 
a  horse  and  ride  bareback  far  into  the  woods. 
She  followed  her  own  will  and  chafed  under 
authority.  Wlien  she  was  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old  she  ran  away  from  home 
and  taking  the  stage  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  landed  at  Burlington  to  attend 
"college."  In  these  days  the  probation 
officers  would  have  returned  her,  but  then 
her  parents  resorted  to  starving  her  out. 
With  the  few  coins  she  had  scraped  together 
before  leaving,  she  lived  three  months  on 
bread  and  radishes,  when  the  opp)osition, 
worn-out,  commenced  remittances,  though 
too  late  to  stay  the  deadly  effect  of  the  strange 
diet.  The  beautiful  little  girl — her  minia- 
ture shows  her  to  have  been  beautiful — fell 
ill  with  ague.  Having  happened  to  read  of 
a  boy  suffering  from  the  same  frontier 
disease,  whose  father  had  chased  him  in 
anger  until  the  exhausted  litde  fellow  had 
fallen  into  a  profuse  perspiration  which 
entirely  cured  him  of  his  ailment,  she  stole 
into  a  secluded  part  of  the  woods  and  ran 
back  and  forth  until  she  fell  in  a  limp  heap; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  she  and  the  ague 
have  been  strangers. 

From  Burlington  Laura  Lyon  went  on  to 
Oberlin  College,  where  she  found  an  atmos- 
phere congenial  to  a  development  of  liberal 
ideas,  and  men  and  women  pursuing  the 
same  studies  when  co-education  was  very 
much  on  trial.  Soon  after  graduation  she 
married  Lovell  White  and  went  with  him  to 
a  California  mining-camp.  About  forty 
years  ago  the  pair  came  to  San  Francisco, 
where,  at  the  time  of  his  death  about  two 
years  ago,  Mr.  White  was  president  of  the 
Sa\ings  Union  Bank. 

This  bit  of  early  history  Ulumines  the 
many  seeming  contradictions  in  Mrs.  Lovell 
White,  organizer  of  the  California  Club  aixd. 
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foremost  club  woman  in  San  Francisco. 
She  is  at  once  daring  and  prudent,  domi- 
neering and  yielding,  radical  and  conserva- 
tive, aristocratic  and  democratic,  pushing 
and  retiring,  conventional  and  iconoclastic. 
As  she  sits  on  the  platform,  bright  and 
serene  as  a  harvest  home  festival,  the  very 
pink  of  presiding  propriety,  one  who  does 
not  know  her  expects  her,  upon  descending 
from  her  perch,  to  recite  glibly  "Papa,  pota- 
toes, prunes  and  prisms." 

What  this  remarkable  woman  said  for 
Sunset  (which  was  not  Dickens'  famous 
receipt  for  composing  the  features),  had  the 
charm  and  the  force  of  the  unexpected. 
"Nothing  is  fixed"  declared  Mrs.  White. 
"Everything  moves,  changes.  Nature  has 
set  no  permanent  nor  eternal  stamp  of 
superiority  on  any  race  or  sex.  Men  have 
ruled  a  long  time.  The  pendulum  is  be- 
ginning to  swing  the  other  way.  When  we 
women  have  our  rights  we'll  go  out  into  the 
world  as  men  do,  to  serve  God  in  his  uni- 
verse as  well  as  in  his  churches.  We'll  vote. 
We'll  show  men  we're  made  of  the  same 
clay  as  they.  Not  all  of  us  will  want  to 
purify  politics.  Some  of  us  will  sell  out 
votes.  We'll  choose  between  political  good 
and  political  evil  just  as  men  do.  I  was 
bom  a  suffragist  but  have  not  actively  iden- 
tified myself  with  their  organizations, 
because  voting  is  only  a  small  part  of  our 
rights.  I've  been  busy  getting  women 
ready  for  the  ballot.  In  the  past  we  have 
done  impermanent  work,  we  have  taken  the 
results  of  men's  actions  and  struggled  with 
them.  In  the  future  we  will  form  instead  of 
reforming. 

"The  trouble  with  women  is  that  we  are 
negative.  We  close  our  eyes  to  the  great 
possibilities  before  us.  We  would  rather 
bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that 
we  know  not  of.  We  deserve  much  worse 
than  we  get.  Men  are  initiative,  women 
adaptable,  which  makes  them  mentally 
lazy.  They  efface  their  true  selves.  Surely 
every  creature  of  ordinary  ambition  desires 
to  stand  for  something  real  in  the  aggrega- 
tion of  human  forces.  Yes,  when  we  get  our 
rights  we'll  all  earn  our  own  living — that  is 
the  only  respectable  way — and  then  we'll 
marry  all  the  handsome  men.  We'll  have 
beautiful  children  and  a  race  formed  on 
good,  sound,  wholesome  principles.  The 
race  has  not  improved  physically  since  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Men  excel  women  in 
^••"^^hing  except  bettering  the  race,  and 


this  will  still  remain  the  most  important 
work  of  women.  We'll  no  longer  have  so 
little  to  occupy  our  mentalities  that  we  will 
be  driven  to  bridge  and  gauze  bows  on 
luncheon  tables." 

Mrs.  White  is  one  of  those  rare  feminine 
characters  who  are  content  to  build  slowly 
from  the  foundation  up,  knowing  that  to  be 
the  only  permanent  way.  The  motto  of  the 
California  Club,  which  she  organized  in 
1897,  is,  "Wisdom  is  knowing  what  should 
be  done  nexl:  virtue  is  doing  it."  So  inch  by 
inch,  with  sedition  in  her  soul,  a  smile  on  her 
lip  and  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  Mrs.  White 
and  the  forces  she  gathered  and  leads  have 
inch  by  inch  invaded  man's  territory  and 
done  it  so  skilfully  and  diplomatically  that 
the  trespassers  have  been  welcomed.  The 
club's  influence  has  been  felt  in  both 
municipal  and  state  government,  and  it 
occupies  a  place  in  San  Francisco  akin  to 
the  merchants'  associations  or  any  other 
organizations  of  men  who  seek  to  advance 
the  community's  welfare. 

Mrs.    White  has  a  positive  genius  for 
vivifying  and  dramatizing  club   activities. 
Subjects  for  discussion  show  a  range  and 
fertility  of  invention  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
theatrical  advance  agent.     This  ability  of 
Mrs.  White  to  sound  clarion  calls  may  be 
somewhat   due   to   early   literary   activity. 
While  at  college  Laura  Lyon  wrote  a  sketch, 
"Children's  Rights,"  which  was  afterward 
adapted  into  a  children's  play;  and  as  a 
young  wife  she  wrote  stories  and  articles 
for   St.    Nicholas   and   other   publications. 
These  literary  efforts  ceased  as  her  strong 
individuality  found  play  in  executive  work, 
for     which     she     possesses     unquestioned 
ability.     She  is  a  great  organizer,  having 
founded  the  California  Club,  Outdoor  Art 
League    and    Sempervirens    Club    of    San 
Francisco  and  the  Outdoor  Art  Club  of  Mill 
Valley,  the  policies  of  all  of  which  she  has 
shaped  and  directed.    She  was  instrumental 
in  the  opening  of  the  first  children's  play- 
ground on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  passage  of 
the  first  juvenile  court  bill,  the  formation  of 
the  Calaveras  big  redwood  trees  reserve,  the 
appointment  of  women  physicians  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane  and  feeble-minded, 
and  a  number  of  other  measures  of  perma- 
nent   value.    Mayor  Taylor   named    Mrs. 
White   as   a   playground   commissioner   in 
1908,  and  the  same  year  (lovemor  Gillett 
appointed  her  a  delegate  to  the  conference 
of  governors  in  Washington.    Mrs.  White 
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was  elected  lasl  year  to  be  president  of  the 
San  Frandsco  playground  commissioners, 
is  state  president  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  chairman  of  the  forestry 
committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  president  of  the  California 
Club,  and  is  so  often  called  upon  to  bear 
temporary  honors  that  an  effort  to  enumerate 
them  seems  hopeless. 

If  from  the  foregoing  It  in  any  way  appears 
that  Mrs.  White  is  fighting  the  sterner  sex, 
or  bristles  with  opposition  at  their  approach, 
this  remark  of  hers  should  dissipate  the 
impression:  "I  admire  and  love  men  above 
everything,  and  call  each  of  them,  of  every 
age  and  condition,  'Son.'  "  And  her  eye 
never  loses  the  saving  twinkle. 

Francks  a.  Groff. 


A  Maker  of  New  China 

SAN  FRANCISCO  discovered  Ng  Poon 
Chew  six  years  ago,  when  he  addressed 
the  Hillside  Club  of  Berkeley.  To  speak 
before  the  Hillside  Club  argues  a  previous 
discovery  by  the  few,  for  this  is  the  exclusive 
intellectual  organization  of  the  city  that 
holds  the  University  of  California.  Mr.  Ng 
spoke  on  the  Chinese  view  of  love,  and  a 
reporter  with  a  turn  for  comparisons  made 
a  first-page  story  by  repeating  as  much  of 
the  talk  as  his  space  allowed  and  heralding 
the  speaker  as  the  Chinese  Mark  Twain, 
Like  Twain,  Mr.  Ng  is  not  only  a  humorist 
but  something  of  a  philosopher — and  he 
likes  a  corncob  pipe. 
Since  then  other  places  have  been  inl"*^ 
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duced  to  the  man  who  caused  it  to  be  said 
that  in  San  Francisco  the  white  man  publishes 
the  yellow  paper  and  the  yellow  man  gets 
out  the  white  paper.  He  has  spoken  before 
conventions,  lay  and  religious,  including  the 
Immigration  Congress  in  New  York,  and 
only  recently  he  addressed  the  Contempo- 
rary Club  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Union  League 
Club  of  Chicago. 

Ng  Poon  Chew  is  editor  of  the  Chung  Sai 
Yat  Po,  the  first  Chinese  daily  in  America, 
where  there  are  now  several,  and 
the  workshop  in  which  he  has  done  big 
things  lies  beyond  a  door  bearing,  in  English 
and  in  ideograph,  ''Managing  Editor." 
The  office  gives  a  gauge  of  the  man.  It  is  a 
straightforward  business  room,  the  only 
relief  from  the  atmosphere  of  affairs  being 
a  dish  of  Chinese  lilies  on  the  window  ledge, 
side  by  side  with  the  staff  of  the  red  and  blue 
sunflower  flag  of  the  Chinese  Republic — a 
flag  which  is  in  part  the  symbol  of  Mr.  Ng's 
achievements.  On  one  wall  of  the  room  is 
an  irrelevant  mining  map  of  Butte.  Op- 
posite are  book-racks.  Here  are  volumes  of 
science,  reference  and  theology,  and  a  whole 
library  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  but,  more 
significant,  Irving's  works  touch  covers  with 
the  poems  of  Tang  and  O.  VV.  Holmes,  and 
a  series  of  the  world's  humorous  master- 
pieces flank  unhumorous-looking  govern- 
ment reports. 

Like  most  of  his  race  in  America,  Mr.  Ng 
is  a  Cantonese.  Born  in  Sunning,  Canton 
Province,  he  came  over  when  fourteen — 
and  that  was  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  He 
graduated  from  the  San  Francisco  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  for  a  year  was  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Chinese  Presbyterian  Church 
in  San  Francisco.  Then  for  six  years  he  was 
pastor  in  Los  Angeles. 

**But  I  found  the  field  too  narrow"  he 
says.  *'I  had  much  work  to  do  for  my 
people,  so  I  left  the  ministry  to  start  the 
Chung  Sai  Yat  Po,  The  paper  gave  me  a 
lever  with  which  to  elevate  the  Chinese.  At 
first  my  friends  told  me  it  wouldn^t  go. 
*Our  people,*  they  said,  *are  too  conservative; 
they  won't  read  it.'  But  I  answered  *Our 
people  have  some  bad  habits,  like  opium 
smoking  and  gambling,  and  maybe  they  will 
contract  another — the  newspaper  habit.'  " 

He  referred  to  the  Chinese  vices  with  as 
little  emotion  as  an  American  might  show 
in  confessing  that  drunkenness  or  poker 
existed  in  the  United  States.  Yet  Mr.  Ng 
has  done  stout  service  in  fighting  the  old 


ways.    And  this  man  has  made  the  Chinese 
read  a  modem  newspaper. 

''Not  a  home  or  store  is  without  a  paper 
now"  he  declares.  "They  are  reading  not 
only  mine,  but  the  others — San  Francisco 
has  four  Chinese  dailies.  Why,  when  the 
paper  is  not  delivered,  our  country  sub- 
scribers send  in  their  complaints  by  wire/' 

It  was  Ng's  paper  that  did  most  to  rev- 
olutionize Chinese  journalism  in  thin 
country,  and  it  was  not  \^'ithout  its  influence 
in  starting  the  amazing  growth  of  the  press 
of  China.  Without  that  press,  there  would 
be  no  revolution. 

"The  growth  of  the  radical  spirit  in  China 
has  been  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  press" 
says  Ng.  '*Or  put  it  the  other  way  around. 
Anyhow,  about  two  hundred  papers  are 
l)eing  establishtKl  yearly  in  China;  there  are 
already  over  seven  hundred.  Nearly  all 
follow  the  technical  methods  we  worked  out 
here. 

"We  run  a  conservative  paper.  We  have 
barred  objectionable  advertisements — we 
did  that  years  ago,  when  few  American  pub- 
lications set  such  a  standard.  But  we  cover 
our  field  well:  we  have  two  w-ar  correspond- 
ents in  China  now,  and  another  is  on  the 
way  out.  It's  expensive — the  press  toll  is 
thirty-seven  cents  a  word  on  the  Shanghai 
cable — but  it's  worth  while.  For  one  thing^in 
three  weeks  our  circulation  has  jumped  1400. 

"China  is  ripe  for  the  change.  The 
over- throw  of  the  Manchus  is  inevi- 
table. About  a  year  ago  I  toured 
China.  Kvervwherc  I  found  unrest.  All 
intelligent  Chinese  realized  then  that  a 
crisis  was  near;  the  Peking  officials  them- 
selves knew  it.  Men  in  power  admitted 
to  me  confidentially  thai  revolution  was  the 
only  hope  for  the  land.** 

The  editor  has  long  been  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  Dr.  Sun  Vat  Sen,  organizer  of  the 
system  back  of  the  fighting  rebels,  and  the 
republic's  first  president. 

"In  the  field  there  were  probably  50,000 
rebels  under  him,"  says  Xg.  **But  the  whole 
of  the  people  were  in  sympathy.  And  they 
have  an  eye  on  America.  The  republicans 
want  the  United  States  to  be  the  first 
nation  to  recognize  the  new  republic.  That 
is  the  message  of  the  Chinese  patriots  to 
America.  We  want  this  countrv  to  bid  us 
Godspeed.  It  is  only  right:  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  that.  America  is  in  duty  bound 
to  give  moral  support  and  sympathy  to  us 
in  our  fight  for  a  government  patterned  on 


The  White  Sox  Orchards 

An  Oregon  Melody  in  the  Music  of  the  Spheres 
By  A,  Phanne 


N    the   old    geographies 
("old"  refers  to  the  gen- 
eration  whose   children 
are  studying  geography 
now),  the  shape  of  the 
world  was  illustrated  by 
an  orange.    The  awaken- 
ing intelligence  of  child- 
hood   was   stirred   by   a 
descripdon  of  this  orange 
whirling    through    space 
as  if  thrown   from   the 
hand     of     the     Infinite. 
During    the    years    through    which    those 
American    children    have    been    growing 
up    and    away    from    general    geography, 
and    getdng    more    and    more    concerned 
with  a  limited  world  of  their  own,  a  consid- 
erable   portion    of    them    have    substituted 
for    the    orange     another     sphere,     much 
the  same  shape,  covered  with  white  horse- 
hide  instead  of  golden  peel.     The  whirling 
of  this  sphere  through  space  has  become  a 
phenomenon  of  absorbing  interest  to  them. 
This  interest  is  reflected  in  the  daily  papers 
where  news  of  the  rest  of  the  world  occupies 
an  unimportant  space  compared  with  the 
area  devoted  to  the  news  of  this  pardcular 
little   object — "round   like   a   ball."     The 
hand  that  throws  it,  the  bat  that  strikes  it 
and  changes  the  course  of  its  flight  (when  it 
does),  these  agencies  take  the  mind  of  clerk 
and  merchant  from  the  business  of  the  day. 
The  kings  of  the  earth,  the  lawmakers  of 
the  nation,  the  veterans  of  recent  wars,  are 
all  of  less   spectacular  moment  than   the 
present-day  stars  of  the  baseball  diamond. 
When  one  of  those  stars  finds  something 
more  important  to  him  than  that  whirling 
ball,   it  is  a  matter   of   national   interest. 
When   he   takes   into   his   hands   another 
sphere,  not  an  orange,   not  a  horse-hide- 
covered  object,  but  something  "round  like 
a  ball,"  its  surface  gleaming  gold  or  red, 
and  studies  it  with  attendon,  the  world  of 
"fans"  makes  eager  note.     And  when  he 


puts  down  this  new  object  with  reluctance 
and  turns  to  the  consideradon  of  the  "horse- 
hide,"  the  spectators  must  acknowledge  the 
advent  of  a  powerful  opposidon  to  the  lure 
of  the  diamond  field. 

Fielder  A.  Jones  of  Portland,  Oregon,  b 
president  this  year  of  the  Northwestern 
League.  That  is  his  present-day  impor- 
tance. When  he  sits  in  his  box  at  the  league 
games,  watching  the  drama  upon  the  white 
lined  and  spotted  field  before  him,  thousands 
of  "fans"  give  him  some  share  of  their  at- 
tention. For  he  is  a  Personality  in  baseball. 
Not  because  he  is  president.  The  wonder  is 
that  that  is  all  he  is.  Back  of  him  looms  a 
gigantic  baseball  past. 

The  phenomenal  rise  of  the  White  Soi 
to  the  foremost  position  over  an  equally 
famous  team  from  the  same  city  (the  Cubs), 
brought  out  the  special  merits  of  each  in- 
dividual pUyer  and  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  man  who  had  led  the  White  Sox  to 
victory  was  none  other  than  Fielder  A.  Jones 
who  made  his  professional  d^but  in  baseball 
at  Portland  in  iSqs  and  who  now  makes 
his  home  in  Portland,  Oregon, 

When  the  White  Sox  team  was  organized 
for  the  season  of  1906,  Charles  Comlskey, 
the  owner,  went  red-hot  after  the  bundng. 
Fielder  Jones,  besides  pla)ing  the  center 
field,  was  made  manager  and  brought  the 
"hidess  wonders"  to  victory.  His  captuncy 
of  the  White  Sox  team  has  never  been 
equaled. 

Fielder  Jones  retired  from  the  diamond  in 
1909.  He  was  oiTercd  a  greater  salary  than 
is  now  paid  to  any  of  President  Taft's  cabi- 
net officer  tortturn  tithe  gime  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  remam  in  Oregm  where  he  has  al- 
ready acquiri.d  larf,<.  mUrcMi  and  can  live 
in  peace  and  comfort  with  hi-,  family.  As  a 
further  e\idence  of  his  worth  to  the  great 
circle  of  baseball  plajcrs  Sporting  Editor 
Woodruff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  came  all 
the  way  from  the  \\ind\  Cit\  during  the 
early  part  of  1909  in  hope  of  signing  the 
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peerless  manager  of  the  White  Sox  to  the 
same  position  be  so  successfully  filled  in  the 
world's    championship    series.      Woodruff, 
instead  of  securing  his  prize  in  the  worid's 
greatest  baseball  player,  fell  in  love  with 
Oregon  himself  and  told  Jones  that  as  soon 
as  he  could  arrange  his  plans  he  also  would 
make  Oregon  his  home.    He  loved  the  tall 
trees  and  the  beautiful  valleys  and  cherished 
a  hope  to  be  among  them  the  remainder  of 
his  life.    Then  too.  Ban  Johnson,  president 
of  the  American  League,  started  for  Oregon 
a  few   days   later   to 
secure   the   return  of 
Fielder  Jones  for  the 
management    of    the 
White  Sox  team,  but 
his    efforts    were    no 
more  successful  than 
the  sporting  editor's. 

O  regon  'smightytira- 
ber,  of  which  Fielder 
Jones  now  counts 
among  his  assets  a 
goodly  portion,  is 
mightier  than  the  bat 
and  ball  with  all  the 
attendant  honors  to 
be  reaped  through 
them.  He  is  content 
with  his  tot  and  takes 
pleasure  in  the  base- 
ball games  only  dur- 
ing the  season  when 
he  visits  the  league 
games  in  Portland 
among  the  rest  of  the 
"fans."  His  ear  lis- 
tens to  the  reports 
from  the  big  leagues, 
and  occasionally  in 
company  with  his  in- 
timate friends  he  will 


Chicago  when  the  team  was  owned  by  James 
A.  Hart  and  managed  by  Frank  Selee. 
Tinker  made  good  at  once  and  soon  became 
known  as  the  "giant  killer,"  because  of  his 
ability  lo  hit  the  New  York  pitchers  when- 
ever the  occasion  required.  Although  a 
professional  ball  player.  Tinker  is  a  hor- 
ticulturist by  instinct  and  owns  45  acres  of 
fruit  land  in  Oregon. 

Then  there  is  the  redoubtable  "Billy" 
Sullivan  who  joined  (he  White  Sox  in  1901 
and  has  been  with  the  team  ever  since. 
Sullivan  was  behind 
the  bat  with  the  White 
Sox  and  became 
equally  famous  with 
Jones  in  the  cham- 
pionship series  during 
those  exciting  days. 
He,  too,  saw  the  "writ- 
ing on  the  wall"  and 
came  West  to  make 
his  fortune.  After 
Fielder  Jones  retired 
from  the  game  to 
enter  the  timber  busi- 
ness in  Oregon,  Sulli- 
van followed  in  his 
steps  and  coupled 
with  him  in  a  number 
of  his  investments. 

A  fterhaving  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  their 
chosen  profession, 
these  three  stars  have 
set  an  excellent  exam- 
ple to  ball  players  and 
other  athletes.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  human 
dynamo  cannot  al- 
ways make  a  home 
run  and  that  the  time 
arrives  in  the  period  of 


Jones,  the  dUmond  stnr  who  relu 
ir  aalar;  ihan  ta  paid  any  cabinet 
clal  and  retired  <rom  baeebnll 
to  ralee  Onison  apiiloa 


give  a  tip  as  to  what  he  believes  will  be  the     each  man's  activities  when  he  needs  to  lead 


final  result  of  the  national  struggle. 

In  the  galaxy  of  baseball  stars  Portland 
can  lay  claim  to  having  produced  fifteen 
players  for  the  big  leagues,  since  the  advent 
irf  Fielder  Jones  in  1895.  (Fielder  Jones, 
"by  the  way,  was  christened  "Fielder," 
which  proves  that  his  daddy  must  have  been 
a  real  "fan,"  or  perhaps  Destiny  had  ber 
eye  on  the  baby.) 

Joseph  D.  Tinker  of  Portland  was  idea- 
tified  with  the  White  Sox  in  its  ascendant^ 
totheworld'schampionshipini9o6.  Tisker* 
was  drafted   from   Portland   in   1901   I 


a  more  peaceful  life,  they  have  cast  their 
fortunes  with  the  soil  and  will  leave  the 
diamond  field  of  action  to  those  who  are  to 
follow. 

To  commemorate  name  and  fame,  these 
three  stars  of  the  baseball  diamond  pur- 
chased tracts  of  land  in  the  Chehalem  Valley, 
near  Newberg,  Oregon,  just  36  miles  south 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  proudly  named 
them  the  "White  Sox  Orchards."  No  other 
juniB  oould  go  adequately  describe  the  in- 
<atered  in  this  favored  spot.  Amid 
branches  of  the  lusdous  fruit- 
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trees  these  national  figures  will  spend  the 
closing  days  of  their  lives  until  the  supreme 
umpire  shall  call  three  strikes  and  out. 
Fancy,  if  you  can,  a  more  ideal  ending  to  a 
successful  career  in  any  vocation.  Oregon 
has  long  been  noled  for  its  supreme  produc- 
tion of  the  red  cheeked  Spitzenberg,  the 
golden-hued  Newtown,  the  Cornice  pears 
and  the  Queen  Ann  cherries,  till  the  markets 
of  America  and  Continental  Europe  have 
presented  the  Beaver  state  with  the  grand 
sweepstakes  prize.  Now  let  us  give  the 
"White  Sox  Orchards"  a  little  time  to  make ' 
good  on  their  own  account.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  predict  that  within  the  course  of 


time  the  White  Sox  Apple  will  become  a 
pennant  winner  and  lay  claim  to  the  world's 
championship. 

And  who  knows  that  baseball  is  eternal? 
Kingdoms  rise  and  fall;  races  of  men  wax 
and  disappear,  but  sun  and  rain  and  s(»l 
have  been  in  partnership  from  the  beginning. 
Who  knows  but  that  when  the  White  Sox 
team  shall  have  been  forgotien,  acres  of 
bending  apple  trees  in  an  Oregon  valley 
shall  be  champions  in  their  own  right?  'And 
strangers,  gazing  in  admiration  at  the 
"White  Sox  Orchards"  shall  think  the  name 
comes  from  the  trimly  painted  tree-trunks, 
shining  white  above  the  dark  rich  ground! 


By  ^Way  of  a  Gamble 

By  EuuA  Lee  Walton 


Big   Michael    drew 

bort    legs    after  him 

the     slowly  -  moving^ 

ar,  panting  and  spent 

lis  hurrying,  he  was 

y  disgusted  to  find  it 

ly    occupied.      The 

train  was  then  moving  too 

rapidly  to  admit  of  a  hasty  descent  and  he 

was  obliged  perforce  to  accept  a  traveling 

companion  of  whose  quality  be  could. not 

judge  in  the  dark.     He  had  made  a  bad 

enough  getaway  as  it  was,  without  making 

matters  worse  by  jumping  into  the  arms  of 

the  sheriff  because  of  his  over- weening  de- 

^re  for  solitude.     So  he  contented  himself 

with  swearing  softly  in  very  audible  tones  as 

he  tried  to  pile  up  some  loose  straw  for  a 

seat.     His  pipe,  ready  filled,  was  between 

his  lips  when  he  pause!  in  the  act  of  lighting 

it,  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  other  end  of 

the  car. 

"Hello,  pard!"  he  called  grumpily. 
"Ain't  you  got  no  tongue?  Where  you 
bound?" 

A  faint  rustle  answered  bim  but  no  word. 
The  small  figure  in  the  far  comer  had  moved 
uneasily,  possessed  possibly  with  weightier 
reasons  for  solitude  than  his  own.  He  struck 
the  match  and  held  it  out  into  space  until  the 
flame  flickered  near  bis  fingers.  Then  he 
lighted  bis  pipe  and  threw  the  burnt  match 
out  the  door  onto  the  swiftly  moving  tia^. 


The  stranger  was  a  woman,  terribly  afraid 
and  unstrung,  the  new  waitress  at  the  lunch- 
room at  Atkins.  He  had  noticed  her  when 
he  got  off  the  up-freight  two  nights  before, 
because  she  was  young  and  sweet -faced  and 
different  from  the  run  of  luncb-room  girls. 
He  never  remembered  seeing  a  woman  in  a 
side-door  Pullman  before  and  she  was  so 
pink  and  white  and  dainty  it  gave  bim  a 
decided  shock,  hardened  as  he  was  to  the 
sight  of  poverty.  He  swallowed  his  inclina- 
tion to  swear. 

"What  you  doin'  in  this  bole?"  he  asked 
grufiBy.    "This  ain't  for  the  likes  of  you." 

"I — I  couldn't  pay  for  a  ticket"  she  stam- 
mered in  a  scarcely  audible  voice.  "I — I 
wish  I  hadn't!" 

"You  ain't  no  call  to  be  afeerd  o'  me"  be 
said  more  kindly.  "I'm  peaceable,  I  am. 
Where  you  goin'?" 

"I'm  going  back  to  my  husband"  she  said 
more  boldly,  her  gentle  voice  affecting  him 
strangely.    "He's  at  Benton." 

"Aw,  don't  give  me  none  o'  that  stuff" 
he  said  disgustedly.  "Give  it  to  me  straight. 
If  you  had  a  man  he  wouldn't  let  you  run 
around  like  this,  not  if  he  was  worth  talkin' 
about." 

The  car  rumbled  along  past  cornfields 
shimmering  in  the  dusk,  here  and  there 
dotted  by  small  houses  where  the  lights  were 
being  lit  one  by  one.  Now  and  then  the 
ToicM  o(  the  trun  gang  came,  to  \fc.^-ai.  w**x. 
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the  roar  of  the  wheels.  It  was  hot  and 
breathless  and  the  evening  air  was  refreshing 
near  the  door.  She  was  so  far  from  it  be 
wondered  how  she  covild  breathe. 

"He  doesn't  know  where  I  am"  she  said 
softly  after  a  time.  "I — I  got  mad  and  ran 
away  to  work  by  myself.    I  don't  like  it." 

"Broke?"  he  asked  cynically.     "Always 
go  home  when  you 
ain't     in    funds. 
'Swhat  it's  for." 

"Oh,  no!"  she 
cried,  leaning  for- 
ward eagerly.  "No, 
don't  think  I'm  tike 
that!  But  Joe,  he's 
ack,  I  heard  it  from 
a  customer,  and  I 
must  get  back.  I 
must,  I  must !" 

In  the  dim  light 
she  looked  like  a 
spirit  of  some  kind, 
too  fair  for  deceit — 

and  yet  she  must  be  "■^''-  ■^°"''  »*-•'  ■^-  »'" 

lying. 

"Why  ain't  you  travelin'  in  style?"  he 
asked  derisively.  "Pullman  car  and  the 
swells?" 

"Well,"'  she  answered  reluctantly,  "you 
see  Mr.  Higgins  he  owes  me  a  month's 
wages,  so  I  had  to  travel  free.  He's  going 
to  send  me  a  check  by  mail  and  it'll  help  pay 
the  doctor.    I'll  get  it  next  week." 

He  stifled  a  laugh.  Higgins'  future  pay- 
ments were  a  standing  joke  in  the  com- 
munity. No  tender-foot  girl  in  search  of  ad- 
venture or  independence  ever  left  him  paid 
in  full,  trustfully  departing  laden  only  with 
promises  never  fulfilled.  He  had  always 
thought  Higgins  a  shrewd  man  but  just  then 
he  had  a  strong  desire  to  express  a  newly- 
formed  opinion  of  him.  What  would  be- 
come of  this  plucky  litde  soul  on  her  home- 
ward way? 

Safety  dictated  that  be  should  leave  the 
car  at    Farwell.    but 


before  bim.  She  was  eating  her  heart  out 
with  ansiety  for  some  worthless  dub  who 
probably  did  not  deserve  her,  risking  every- 
thing for  his  sake,  daring  all  in  order  to  get 
back  to  nurse  bim  tenderly  from  his  sickness. 
Big  Michael  sniffed  disdainfully. 

''I  suppose  I've  been  pretty  nervous"  she 

went  on  in  that  gentle  voice  again.    "Tbe 

baby  died  and  I  just 

couldn't  bear  to  stay 

on.     It   was    wrong 

to  go,  of  course,  and 

Joe    so    good.     Are 

chills  and  fever  ever 

fatal, do  you  know?" 

So  it  was  chills! 

"They   wouldn't 

kill  a  kitten,  mum" 

he    said,    conscious 

that  he  would  have 

said  the  same  thing 

about     any     ill     to 

which  flesh  Is  heir. 

"Don't  worry  none, 

.  o-  ihiu  stud-  h,.  sai.i  he'll  pull  through." 

"I  do  worry"  she 

sighed.    "I  keep  praying  but  I  do  worry  too. 

Isn't  it  (jucer  how  you  will?" 

Big  Michael  forgot  to  sniff.  He  felt  un- 
comfortable and  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  so  he 
gazed  out  at  the  comtlclds  rustling  in  the 
breeze. 

"If  that  money'U  only  hurry  and  come" 
she  said  wistfully.  "IE  he's  been  sick  long 
there  probably  ain't  much  lo  eat  there.  And 
he  bad  ought  lo  have  things." 

Maybe  she  was  lying,  but  it  was  a  good 
gamble  that  she  wasn't,  her  cheeks  were  so 
pink  and  her  eyes  so  honest  and  steady. 
Big  Michael  cleared  his  throat,  possessed  by 
a  new  idea.  The  train  was  slowing  down  to 
switch  intoHarpersville,and  the  little  station 
gleamed  ahead  of  them.  He  put  his  band 
into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  small  package. 
"This  is  the  greatest  ever!"  he  cried  in 
apparent  glee.  "I'm  Higgins'  paymaster 
and  I  been  to  his 
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in  here  all  day  waiting  for  the  trdn  to  start. 
That's  why  I'm  so  tired,  I  guess." 

"Then  I  hit  it"  he  cried.  "I  lit  in  there, 
paid  off  tbem  girls  and  tried  to  make  the 
7:10.  Missed  it  and  flipped  this  here  on  the 
run.  Got  to  get  to  Momence  tomorrow  and 
pay  off  the  other  joint.  I'm  late  as  it  is.  I'll 
wire  Higgjns  I  paid  you  so  you  ain't  got  to 
wait  for  no  check,  Uke  as  not  forgot.  Lemme 
see,  he  owes  you—" 

"Thirty-one  dollars"  she  said  promptly. 
"Isn't  this  the  luckiest  thing!  I'm  awful 
glad  I  told  you.  I  don't  usually  talk  to 
strangers." 

"Glad  I  found  you"  he  said  cordially. 
"Higgins  was  real  troubled  to  let  you  light 
out  w-'th   no  pay.     Ten,   tifteen,   twenty, 
thirty — 'fraid  you'll  have  to  take  chicken- 
feed     for     the 
dollar;    it's   all 
I  got." 

"Idon'tcare" 
she  laughed 
gaily.  "It's  a 
dollar  just  the 
same." 

"That'swhat. 
Now  you  better 
clip  it  over  to 
the  Pullman  on 
the  other  side, 
else  somebody- 
'11  get  your 
■Tmi,  flitow..  tw^tr.  thiny-'  P'^n^^s  away 
from  you. 
Here,  wait,  I'll  help  you." 

He  leaped  out  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped 
and  awkwardly  lent  a  hand  to  help  her 
down.  She  scrambled  out  with  a  gay  little 
laugh,  shaking  her  skirts  free  of  wrinkles 
and  stretching  her  cramped  limbs  as 
her  eye  followed  his  outstretched  arm  Mh 
pointing  to  the  ticket  window.  P'"''| 

"There's  a  train  at  8:36"  he  said.    |         I 
"But  you'll  have  to  get  a  wiggle  on.    " 
So  long." 

"Good-bye"    she    called    happily. 
"And  thank  you  so  much." 

He  watched  her  go  with  a  new  ex- 
presnon   on   his   hard    face   as    she    I  \\\ 
slipped  away  from  the  lighted  station  ■ 

to   her    train   waiting   on    a   siding.  '*' 

Then   he   turned   on  his  heel  to  go 
himself — too  late. 
"You're  wanted,  Mike"  the  sheriff's 


voice  said  as  the 
heavy  hand  fell 
on  his  shoulder. 
"No  use  wig- 
gling. I  got 
three  men  here 
with  me  and  we 
got  guns." 

'■Wot  the  hdl 
you  want?"  he 
growled.      "I 

ain't    cracked        AwkwnMly  lent  a  hniid  to 
a     crib     in     a  '"^^'p  '"■'  ■'•'"■" 

month." 

"Lady  in  the  hotel  at  Atkins  lost  thirty 
dollars.  You  are  seen  to  get  on  the  freight, 
so  here  you  be." 

"Sure  and  certain,  eh?" 

"She's  got  a  witness  what  seen  you  in  the 
rooms.    Come  along." 

"In  for  it,  1  guess"  he  sneered.  "All 
right,  I'll  come.     Cut  out  the  bracelets." 

"She's  easy,  Mike"  the  sheriff  volun- 
teered. "Wires  if  you  got  the  money  and'U 
give  it  back  I'm  to  let  you  go.    How's  that?" 

"Wot  t'  hell  she  want  of  it?"  Big  Michael 
growled.  "She's  rich  as  creases,  room  full  o' 
sparklers.  I  ain't  touched  her  Jules,  have  I? 
Serves  me  right  for  stoopin'  to  small  jobs 
like  this-here." 

"Ain't  you  got  the  money?" 

Big  Michael  grinned.  "Not  a  red"  he 
said. 

"It's  y6u  to  be  sent  on,  then"  sighed  the 
sheriff.  "Lot  o'  work  for  me,  I  guess.  You 
didn't  lose  no  time.  What  did  you  put  your 
money  on — ^red  or  black?" 

"Neither"  Big  Michael  said  dreamily. 
"Pink  and  white.  Come  on,  wot  t'  hell  you 
waitin'  for?" 
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Chong 

By  DiAN'A  Stryveh 


HE  little  bunga- 
low was  perched 
on  the  hillside 
and  half  hidden 
with  vines,  so 
Miss  Elvina 
Cooks  by,  as  she 
searched  for  the 
number  through 
her  near-sighted 
spectacles,  was 
not  in  the  best 
of  humors. 

It  wasthe  mid- 
dle of  a  blazing 
hot  summer  afternoon;  eventhegrassseemed 
shriveled  and  dejected.  The  climb  from  the 
cars  had  been  long  and  steep.  Besides,  a 
carpet  bag  the  size  of  Miss  Elvina's  is  not 
light,  and  small  boys  who  made  taccs  were 
new  and  disconcerting  things  to  her  hitherto 
unruffled  soul.  However  as  she  turned  in  at 
the  gate,  something  akin  to  a  smile  lit  her 
withered  old  face  and  she  rang  the  bell  with 
a  suppressed  air  of  excitement. 

Chong  answered.  He  eyed  her  suspi- 
ciously through  the  half-opened  door. 

"I  wish  Mr.  Cooksby"  she  said  peremp- 
torily. 

Chong  shook  his  head.    "He  no  here"  he 
answered, and  the  door 
moved  an  inch. 

"I  will  wait"  said 
Miss  Elvina,  and  firmly 
pushed  her  carpet  bag 
into  the  room. 

Chong  as  firmly 
pushed  it  slowly  out. 

"He  no  here"  he  re- 
peated in  a  loud  voice. 
"He  gone  away,  far 
away.     He    no   come 

back    maybe    week —  'Hoatiyn.  must  i  bo 

,  ■'  ,   „  doorstep  ol  mj 

maybe  two  week. 

Miss  Elvina  quivered  with  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay. 

"I  shall  come  in"  she  insisted  doggedly, 
putting  her  foot  against  the  door.  "At 
least,  1  shall  come  in." 

Chong  relented.  A  broad  grin  brightened 
his  dark  face. 


"Bookee?"  he  said  affably.  "Menoread — 
me  no  want  bookee — me  China  boy." 

Miss  Elvina  straightened  herself-  Insult 
added  lo  disappointment  was  loo  much. 

"Heathen"  she  cried,  her  ihin  voice  high 
with  indignation,  "heathen,  must  I  be  kept 
waiting  on  the  doorstep  of  my  own  nephew  ?" 
She  deliberately  pushed  past  him  into  the 
hall,  and  taking  her  umbrella  shook  it  full 
in  his  astonished  face. 

"Heathen"  she  repeated,  "1  have  stood 
enough.  You  shall  prepare  a  room  for  me 
and  bring  your  master  home.  I  have  not 
crossed  the  continent  to  be  treated  in  this 
fashion." 

She  turned  her  back  and  stared  high  at  the 
wall.  The  only  noise  in  the  room  was  the 
agitated  tapping  of  her  hidden  foot.  Chong 
stood  uncertain;  he  was  still  holding  the  door 
open.  He  closed  it  and  looked  at  Miss 
Elvina.  Her  back  was  rigid.  He  shufSed 
uneasily  across  the  hall.  At  the  door  he 
paused. 

"Me  go"  he  said.  Miss  Elvina  did  not 
move.  It  was  beyond  Chong.  A  frightened 
look  succeeded  the  perple.xed  one  of  a 
moment  before,  and  opening  the  door  he 
hurried  out. 

Miss  Elvina  went  upstairs  and  made  her- 
self at  home;  unpacked  and  arranged  her 
.  belongings    in    accus- 

i^-  tomed  order.  Her 
^^^  heart  was  fluttering 
[f^  and  her  gray  curk 
'^  bobbed  unsteadily,  hut 
r:;^^  filled  with  dctermina- 
^T  tion  to  be  calm  and 
^*>  comjjosed  whatever  bc- 
[^  fell,  she  armed  herself 
"^^i  with  a  week-old  Boston 
f. «  paper  and  marched 
*^  down  to  face  the  be- 
Lepl  >™l(m?  on  thff  wildcTcd  Chong.      But 

oH'ii  m^piK.w?  jj  ^^.^^  ^^^^  Chong  that 

she  was  to  contend  with,  .As  she  entered  the 
little  drawing-room,  a  gray-haired  man  rose. 

"Madam"  he  began,  but  slopped  short  at 
sight  of  her  face  and  exclaimed; 

"Great  Scot!  Elvina  Cooksby!  How  on 
earth  did  you  get  here?" 

"George      Winthrop!"      gasped      Miss 
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Elvjna,  and  dropped 
into  the  nearest  chair. 

Mr.  Winthrop 
threw  open  a  window. 

"I  hope  you're  not 
goingto  faint,  Elvina" 
he  said.  "You  used 
to  be  very  sensible." 

Miss  Elvina  rose. 
With  horror  she 
thought  of  her  un- 
packed belongings 
above  stairs.  ■■«cor«  winthropr 

"It  is  your  house,  then,  into  which  I  have 
intruded  ?"  she  began. 

"Indeed  no,  indeed  no"  laughed  Mr. 
Winthrop.  "You  are  quite  right,  quite  right. 
It  is  your  nephew's  house — merely  a  mis- 
understanding. Chong  was  a  bit  taken 
aback,  and  so  sought  the  old  bachelor  next 
door — " 

"Chong?"  interrupted  Miss  Elvina.  "I 
knew  he  was  a  heathen." 

"Poor  chap,  he  couldn't  understand — " 

"No"  said  Miss  Elvina,  hardening,  "he 
couldn't  understand.  My  nephew  shall  pay 
for  this.    I—" 

"OhJ  you  must  forgive  him"  interposed 
Mr.  Winthrop.  "A  better  soul  never  lived, 
only  'he  not  much  know  English  yet.'  " 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "I  have  found  an  old 
friend  who  knows  me,  and  can  tell  him  he 
must  obey  me!" 

"You  won't  have  any  trouble  with  Chong, 
once  you  win  his  friendship;  but  what  I 
.  want  to  know  is,  how  and  when  and  why  you 
have  come  here?" 

And  Miss  Elvina  was  only  too  glad  to 
pour  out  the  trials  of  a  week's  traveling  into 
the  ears  of  a  sympathetic  friend. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  met  the  humbled 
Chong.  "Heathen"  she  said  stiffly,  "you 
may  get  out  my  nephew's  best  china  for  sup- 
per. Mr.  Winthrop  will  be  here."  And 
patting  her  curls  she  hurried  up  to  put  on 
her  black  ^k. 


"Me  come  by  side 
door — me  you  see"  he 
explained.  "Me  no 
disturb — wait  here." 
And  he  stood  respect- 
fully behind  my  chair. 

I  looked  at  Janet, 
and  Janet  looked  at 
me.  What  a  situation! 

"Not  here,  Chong" 
I  said  gravely,  and 
rising  we  shamefaced- 

Besi«.d  Miss  Elvln.  ly  ^^.^^j  ^^j  ^^.i„,  i^jj^^ 

Janet  was  indignant.  "Why  had  he 
come?"  she  demanded. 

"Just  you  give  him  time"  I  said.  "He'll 
tell  us  the  whole  story.     Co  00,  Chong." 

Chong  grunlcd. 

"Me  come  find  you"  he  began.  "Things 
queer;  me  no  tikee.  Yes'day  come  woman. 
She  say  'Mr.  Cooksby;'  me  say  'he  no  here'; 
she  say  'I  wait;'  me  say  'he  no  here,  maybe 
two  week.'  She  pushee  me  by.  Me  say 
'bookee?'  she  callee  me  name;  me  go  get 
Mr.  Winthlop.  Tell  him  tell  her  get  out. 
He  no  do — he  stay — stay  supper — come 
back  's  morning.  She  not  know  I  come  find 
you.     Me  no  likee.     Things  queer." 

Again  I  looked  at  Janet,  and  again  Janet 
looked  at  me. 

"Could  it  be?"  I  whispered.  "Could  the 
gods  be  so  unkind?"  Janet  shook  her  head. 

"Chong"  I  said,  "was  it  an  old  lady,  and 
did  she  wear  little  gray  curls  over  each  ear?" 

Chong  grunted,  nodding. 

"Aunt  Elvina!"  I  said  hopelessly. 

Janet's  eyes  filled. 

"She  might  have  bad  more  sense"  she 
said  tremulously,  "she  knows  we — we — " 

I  reached  over  and  patted  her  hand.  I 
knew  what  she  meant  to  say.  We  wanted  to 
be  alone;  we  had  been  married  only  a  month. 

"Let's  not  go"  she  suggested,  brightening. 
"She  doesn't  know  where  Cbong's  gone,  and 
she  hasn't  telegraphed.  Maybe  she  doesn't 
want  us!    I  think  there  is  a  man  in  the  case 


— what's  she  ■ 


Janet  and  I  were  at  lunch 
in  the  big  hotel  when,  sud- 
denly hearing  a  ripple  of 
low  laughter,  we  glanced  up 
and  beheld  to  our  constema- 
ti(m,  Chong.  Our  Chong! 
Shuffling  toward  us  down  the 
long  room,  his  face  beaming, 
his  bag  in  his  hand. 


_  with  Mr.  Winthrop?" 
I     laughed.    Janet    is    so 
sentimental ! 

"If  you  only  knew  Aunt 
Elvina,  dear,  you  would 
know  that  a  man — 1  How- 
ever, Mr.  Winthrop  ia  an  old 
■     *  He    asked   me 

\   was    a    Boston 
'-.Of    course  we'll 
mply  no  way 
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out  of  it.  Rich  aunt, 
you  know,  and  only 
nephew — same  old 
story  —  our  bread 
would  go  unbuttered- 
but  for  dear  Aunt 
Elvina!  Remember 
that  and  arrange  to 
take  the  afternoon 
train;"  and  leaving 
her  to  assure  Chong 

the  "things    queer"         "««  oom..  ntia  i-.iu.  Thinr^u^T' 
were  really  all  right, 

after  all,  I  went  to  sec   about  the  train.     — two 
It  was  almost  dark  when  we  got  in.   Cut-     Then  ; 


rising,  big  and  roiind 
and  yellow,  and  the 
dried  grasses  at  our 
feet  shone  golden  in 
the  evening  light. 
We  had  almost 
reached  the  porch 
when  Janet  touched 
my  arm. 

"Listen"  she  said. 
We    stood     still. 

mo  no  iikee"         Through  the  alence 
we  heard  a  chtdrTock 

chairs    rock — rock     a     long     tiine. 

.  man's  familiar  voice; 


The  Voice  of  the  Wolf 


By  Robert  V.  Carr 


Where  the  lonely  Ghost  Hills  loom, 
Like  white  islands  in  the  gloom: 

Hark !  a  cry,  to  the  sky, 

Keen,  impassioned,  thin  and  high, 
With  a  wild  and  haunting  quaver  of  desjiair. 
Voice  that  speaks  a  sorrow  old, 
And  a  memory  seems  to  hold 

Of  a  fear,  and  a  spear 

Rudely  fashioned,  ever  near, 
And  a  crouching,  akin-clad  figure  by  a  fire. 


The  Neighborhood  of  the  World 

How  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Will  Represent  the  Best 

Achievements  of  Peace  and  Illustrate  the  Narrowing  of 

the  World  Into  a  United  Community 

By  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff 


Dr.  Frederick  James 
Volney  Skiff  is  considered 
one  of  the  men  best  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of 
expositions.  He  is  knoaiH 
the  world  avet  because  of 
his  ocinHties  al  the  various 
expositions  that  have  been 


held  in  this  ct 


andii. 


.  Skiff  v;as 
Natioivd  Commissioner  of 
Ike  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  i8g3,  and  later 
Chief  of  Department  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy 
and  Deputy  Director  Gen- 
eral. He  organized  the 
Avard  System  of  the  Nash- 
ville Exposition  in  i8g7 
and  vias  Director-in-Chief 
of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, in  1900.  He  ■was 
Commissioner  al  the  Turin 


Expotilion  in  iijoa,  and 
al  the  L'ni^ersal  Bxposi- 
lion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904 
he  was  Director  of  Ex- 
hihils.  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Superior 
Jury,  and  Member  of  the 
Beard  of  Administration 
of  the  Vniversai  Con- 
gress of  Arts  and  Science, 
lie  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment to  the  exposition  to  be 
held  in  Japan  in  itji;. 
The  following  message 
from  Dr.  Skiff  to  the  read- 
ers of  SUNSET,  the  Pa- 
cific Monthly,  will  deepen 
the  impression  that  the 
Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  is  to  be 
the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  world's  expositions: 


IN  general  work,  San  Francisco  is  one 
year  ahead  of  any  previous  World's 
Fair  with  which  1  am  familiar;  in 
physical  work,  the  preparations  are  six 
months  in  advance  of  those  which  have 
given  the  world  the  impressive  collections  of 
buildings  and  gardens  which  have  held  the 
combined  beauty  and  utiUty  of  other  ex- 
positions. 

It  is  not  too  early,  then,  to  speak  with 
some  definiteness  of  the  actual  beginnings 
of  the  Panama-I'acilic  International  V.x- 
position.  The  campaign  carried  to  success 
by  San  Francisco  and  the  state  of  California. 
as  the  result  of  which  the  city  by  ihe  Coldcn 
Gate  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  nations 


great  festival  in  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  discussion  and  selection  of  the 
actual  site  for  the  Exposition  buildings  in 
the  city  itself  and  of  a  building  plan  lo  suit 
the  chosen  setting — these  were  purely  pre- 
liminaries. The  actual  beginning  of  the 
Exposition  occurred  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation, 
announcing  the  celebration,  inviting  the 
nations  of  (he  world  to  participate  in  it,  and 
instructing  our  government's  representatives 
in  foreign  lands  with  reference  to  this 
invitation. 

To  any  one  who  con"  ^ntest  in- 

vitation from   Washioj  pitals 

of  the  world  with  U«  "w**^ 


o  uunicliniiv.  auil  h 


III  Iw  Hfflilr  acroii  n(  cxhlliltton  paliK*^  )> 
liii>I  pMiiiiiniiry  in.nw t<i»;irri  piiniHiiuIii 
rl>lnn  UK  i-oiulug  Iroiii  all  ovvr  tli<'  Hiirhl. 


issued  by  our  government  on  previous  occa- 
sions when  foreign  represcnlation  was  de- 
sired at  similar  festivals,  il  must  be  ap- 
parent that  the  invilalion  is  warmer  than 
heretofore.  There  is  a  note  of  earnestness, 
of  emphatic  desire,  which  makes  this  docu- 
ment notaltle.  For  some  reason,  Uncle 
Sam's  outstretched  hand  is  more  eager, 
his  voice  m<ire  vibrant  with  welcome,  I'he 
reason  is  obvious.  Heretofore  he  has  bidden 
his  neighbors  to  feast  with  some  memt)er  of 
his  family — Chicago,  St.  Louis — to  celebrate 
an  anniversary  and  inci<  lent  ally  to  exploit 
a  locality.  \ow,  if  you  please,  he  is  giving 
the  party  himself  (although  a  favored  child 
is  pa>ing  the  bills)  and  he  is  celebrating  a 
great  work  which  he  himself  has  just  com- 
pleted and  of  which  be  is  vcrj-  proud. 
Therefore  behold  him,  something  more  than 
polite,  a  little  less  than  insistent. 

The  exceptional  nature  of  this  Exposition. 
is  rellecled  not  only  in  the  President's 
proclamation,  but  in  the  paternal  interest 
which  pervades  Congress  and  all  of  Wash- 
ington, It  is  an  interest  which  recks  little 
of  San  Francisco;  it  has  lifted  the  occasion 
out  of  the  limits  of  any  section  of  the  country 
and  has  made  it  an  affair  between  this 
country  and  the  world.  Xothing  more 
favorable  could  ha\-e  happened  to  the  \\x- 
position. 

In  no  previous  major  exposition  has  there 
been  any  active  interest,  within  two  years 
of  the  opening  date,  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 


latures of  the  states  indirectly  concerned. 
Yet  see  what  has  happened  already,  three 
years  ahead.  To  date,  twenty-seven  of  the 
American  states  have  made  at  least  pre- 
liminary moves  toward  participation  in  the 
Exposition;  many  of  them  ha\'e  made  gener- 
ous  appropriations  at  this  early  date,  cul- 
minating in  the  appropriation  by  New  York 
of  neariy  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
All  of  these  states  have  appointed  com- 
missions to  select  building  sites  on  the  Ex- 
position area  and  to  perform  preliminary 
duties  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  state  in 
its  proposed  participation.  Already  several 
of  these  commissions  have  visited  San 
Francisco,  turned  shovelfuls  of  earth,  planted 
dedicated  trees.  The  procession  has  begun, 
symliol  of  the  tide  that  will  How  toward  the 
Pacific  from  the  vast  slope  of  the  Union. 

Heretof()re,  a  decision  two  years  in  ad- 
vance by  any  foreign  countr>'  lo  be  repre- 
sented at  an  exposition  argued  well  for 
foreign  participation.  Our  sister  country  of 
Nicaragua,  appropriately  enough,  has  come 
forward  three  years  ahead,  leading  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  Thirty-eight  governments,  repre- 
sented in  consular  corps  at  San  Francisco, 
have  received  enthusiastic  replies  from  their 
consuls  in  response  to  rc(|Ut'sts  tor  reports 
on  the  situation.  These  reports,  referred  to 
the  departments  concerned,  are  now  under 
consideration.  Intimations  of  early  decision 
are  coming  from  all  over  the  world.    The 


r.  of  Tdflho,  ppoakin^  i 
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indefatigability  of  collectors  for  museums, 
has  lessened  immcasurahly  the  world's 
curiosity  regarding  the  races.  Peoples  once 
remote  and  unknown  have  been  pictured 
without  limit  and  visited  l»y  persons  of  all 
classes.  Hunting  parlies  set  forth  at  morn- 
ing into  the  lair  of  the  lion  and  are  hack  at 
evening  for  tub  and  dinner  at  luxurious  club- 
houses in  darkest  Africa.  The  motion- 
picture  film  has  caught  the  secrets  of  cave 
and  jungle;  the  phonograph  has  gathered 
the  triliat  chant  and  the  wild  music  of  bar- 
baric dances.  The  exposition  of  today 
deals  with  the  scientific  cocoanut  orchard 
rather  than  with  the  dog  market  of  the 
Igorot.  Not  the  points  abandoned  in  the 
world's  march,  but  the  points  attained  and 
a  suggestion  of  the  points  attainable  are 
the  material  of  today.  The  classification 
of  exhibits  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
will  take  no  account  of  race  or  of  sex.  It 
will  present,  with  eighty  acres  of  Exhibition 
palaces,  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  world's 
society;  it  will  teach,  with  extraordinary 
force,  the  great  lesson  of  all  world  exposi- 


tions; the  uniformity  of  human  endeavor. 
The  noble  buildings  to  be  set  where  the 
green  tide  of  the  Pacific  meets  the  gray 
waters  of  the  great  rivers  of  California 
are  to  house  an  e.thibilion  of  the  best 
tilings  produced  during  a  period  of  compar- 
aiive  world-peace.  The  impulse  which  dug 
the  great  ditch  lietwecn  the  continents  trf 
.\merica,  that  warships  might  pass  from  one 
of  our  coasts  to  the  other  in  the  minimum 
of  time,  belongs  lo  w.ir:  liut  the  execution 
of  the  impulse  makes  for  peace.  And  the 
world's  fair  which  is  to  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  that  war  measure  will  be  inher- 
ently an  exposition  of  peace.  More  than 
any  other  exposition  it  will  realize  the  ncigh- 
borliness  of  the  world;  il  will  sii;nalize  the 
creation  of  a  new  agency  of  inli-rcourse.  the 
removal  of  a  barrier  lo  traffic;  the  world  con- 
ference which  it  will  establish  will  advance 
the  cause  of  international  peace  at  the  same 
lime  thai  il  will  push  civilization  higher  in 
the  quality  of  material  production. 

As  I  look  forward  to  the  actual  formation 
of  Ihis  great  enterprise— and  even  after  a 


Gorcmor  OimM  West,  of  '>niiiiii.  iHlilriWiiitt  lli<^  iliilrvntlon  Imm  tin'  Nurtliwest  si 
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considerable  experience  with  such  activities 
I  find  myself  more  thrilled  by  the  conlem- 
plation  of  the  meaning  and  the  mission  of 
this  Exposition  than  I  have  ever  heen  before 
— I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  element 
at  San  Francisco  in  1915  will  be  the  exposi- 
tion of  peace,  as  an  institution  to  which 
almost  all  the  infinite  detail  of  the  exhibits 
may  be  related.  At  St.  Louis  there  was  held 
the  greatest  intellectual  gathering  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  first  great  correlated 
congress  of  the  activities  of  the  human  mind, 
classified  and  arranged  in  relative  impor- 
tance. Under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Butler  of  Columbia,  Professor  Munsterberg 
of  Harvard,  and  Professor  Small  of  Chicago, 
this  congress  was  held  in  order  that  lis  pro- 
ceedings might  perpetuate  the  thought  that 
was  back  of  the  mighty  exhibit  at  that  ex- 
position. Wisdom  decrees  that  such  a  con- 
gress should  not  be  repeated  as  early  as 
1915,  that  at  least  a  quarter-century  must 
elapse  to  produce  adequate  basis  for  com- 
parative record.  But  the  year  1915,  as 
President  Butler  has  poia''  '    will  be 


the  centennial  of  unprecedented  peace  be- 
tween the  great  peoples  of  the  world,  in  it- 
self an  occasion  for  a  world  congress. 
Therefore,  in  my  vision  of  the  Exposition 
City  beside  the  Golden  Gate,  I  see,  as  a 
dominant  building,  the  Palace  of  the  World's 
Peace,  an  edifice  as  beautiful  as  its  name 
and  its  significance.  Mr.  .Andrew  Carnegie's 
interest  in  this  structure  is  counted  upon 
with  confidence.  The  building  will  provide 
quarters  for  the  peace  organizations  of 
the  world  who  will  be  represented  at  the 
Exposition.  It  will  stand  as  a  glorious  em- 
bodiment of  the  dream  of  a  federated  world. 
I  recall  at  other  expositions  how  the  Palace 
of  Elcciriciiy  stood  as  the  threshold  of  a  new 
age  upon  which  industrial  life  was  entering; 
not  far  away  were  located  other  exhibits  of 
appliances  which  electricity  has  now  almost 
supplanted.  So  1  can  foresee  the  Palace  of 
the  World's  Peace,  lifltnl  aljove  the  blue 
water  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  while  before 
it  the  na*ies  of  the  world  shall  maneuver 
and  thunder.  And  when  the  exhibition  of 
the  world's  old  game  of  sea-fighting  shall 
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be  finished,  the  shadow  of  Mount  Tamalpais 
shall  creep  down  across  the  array  of  battle- 
ships, and  the  afternoon  sun  that  turns  the 
Ocean  of  Peace  to  gold  shall  flash  a  newer 
and  better  message  from  the  fairest  towers 
of  the  Exposition  City. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Peace 
Palace  I  suggest  two  other  buildings  prop- 
erly related  to  such  a  structure.  One  should 
be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  municipal  ad- 
vance. I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  manifold 
phases  of  that  subject.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  the  people  of  a  city,  crowded  into  the 
artificial  limitations  of  urban  life,  are  prop- 
erly cared  for  in  all  that  pertains  to  their 
well  being,  moral  and  physical,  there  peace 
is  nurtured.  Among  the  exhibits  to  be  made 
in  the  name  of  moral  progress  few  will  have 
more  to  show  for  the  past  decade.  Also 
there  should  be  a  Palace  of  Institutions, 
dealing  with  all  humane  agencies,  chari- 
table, corrective,  protective.  Both  of  these 
buildings  would  house  exhibits  of  inestima- 
ble educational  value,  impressive  evidences 
of  the  factors  that  make  for  tranquillity  in  a 
people  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

What  great  thing  is  to  come  out  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition? 
What  epoch  in  the  world's  progress  is  to  be 
ushered  in  by  this  vast  festival;  what  con- 
quests of  man  are  to  be  foreshadowed  when 
the  minds  of  the  world  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  191 5?  I  remember  being  asked  such 
a  question,  just  prior  to  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  as  suddenly  as  I  am  now 
asked  it  regarding  San  Francisco  by  the  Edi- 
tor of  Sunset  Magazine.  I  hesitated  to 
answer,  which,  I  submit,  was  as  pardonable 
then  as  now.  The  Centennial  at  Phila- 
delphia had  ushered  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  in  the  United  States;  the  Columbian 
ExpK>sition  at  Chicago  had  brought  in  the 
phonographic  age,  with  its  vast  significance 
for  the  "silent  places"  of  the  world;  the 
Paris  Exposition  had  been  notable  for  the 
first  magic  messages  by  wireless  telegraphy; 
what  was  to  mark  the  exposition  at  St. 
Louis?  Prompted  by  certain  plans  we  had 
been  making  just  that  day,  I  answered, 
bravely:  the  navigation  of  the  air!  It  was 
a  better  answer  than  I  knew  then.  Today 
the  feats  for  which  the  Directors  offered 
$100,000  reward  and  which  seventy-two 
entrants — all  lighter-than-air — failed  to  per- 


form are  comparatively  commonplaces  even 
for  heavier-than-air  machines.  Today  it 
has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  the 
navigation  of  the  air  is  possible  for  commer- 
cial purposes;  every  necessary  act  of  trans- 
portation has  been  performed,  with  danger 
as  yet  uncontrolled,  it  is  true,  yet  it  has  been 
done,  and  tomorrow  the  process  will  be  per- 
fected. The  performance  by  Knabenshue 
at  St.  Louis,  in  the  California  balloon  of 
Capt.  Baldwin — the  first  dirigible  flight 
under  exact  conditions,  to  my  knowledge — 
usnered  in  a  new  era  in  man's  rivalry  of  the 
birds.    What  of  San  Francisco? 

Inherently,  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion is  a  celebration  of  the  lessening  of  dis- 
tance in  one  world-instance;  the  overcoming, 
in  further  degree,  of  the  wrongs  of  nature, 
as  someone  has  put  it.  The  Panama  Canal 
will  form,  in  my  opinion,  the  least  of  the 
things  to  be  celebrated.  Great  as  is  that 
achievement  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
commerce,  in  the  record  of  man*s  road- 
building  across  the  globe,  the  Exposition 
must  express  a  hundred  avenues  of  com- 
munication more  wonderful,  more  signifi- 
cant. The  paradox  of  shortening  a  fixed 
distance  by  the  shortening  of  time  necessary 
to  bridge  it  will  prove  to  be  the  vital  element 
in  the  191 5  Exposition  of  material  progress 
just  as  the  institution  of  peace  will  dominate 
the  exposition  of  moral  advance.  Trans- 
portation and  communication,  the  tremen- 
dous twin  agents  of  world -acquaintance,  are 
the  active  figures  in  the  human  drama  to- 
day. They  must  dominate  the  Exposition 
of  191 5.  And  back  of  them,  and  above  them, 
may  be  seen  to  stand  a  third  figure,  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  but  etherealized  and  as 
yet  mystical,  belonging  to  an  era  of  human 
progress  hardly  foreshadowed.  The  path- 
ways of  this  force  we  scarcely  know.  What 
will  the  Exposition  tell  us  of  them?  What 
will  we  learn  of  the  ability  of  man  to  talk 
around  the  world  unaided  by  material  con- 
ductors of  sound?  What  will  be  hinted 
to  us  of  the  possibility  of  seeing  around  the 
world  while  we  listen  to  the  messages  the 
world  sends  us?  Who  will  come  forward  at 
this  congress  of  the  world's  wizards  to  make 
each  one  of  us  an  individual  wireless  station 
for  communication  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind? Stranger  things  have  been  dreamed 
before  other  expositions! 
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Cedars  of  '^*°  '""S*^  °'  mountains,  both 

averaging    six   thousand    feet, 

Lebanon  for      „ith  peaks  that  vaiy  from  ten 

California      thousand   to  twelve   thousand 

Bv  Phop.  Gkanvillg  feel  'n  height,  eitend,   nearly 

F.  Foster  parallel  to  ejkch  other,  from  the 

northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  far  north  into 

Syria.    These  ranges,  known  in  ancient  limes  as  the 

Lebanon,  and  the  Lebanon  towird  the  sun  rising, 

or  as  we  would  say,  ihc  Eastern  Lebanon  range, 

take  their  name  of  "White  or  Snowy,"  the  meaning 

of  Lebanon,  from  the  eternal  snows  of  the  highest 

peaks. 

This  ia  in  the  fullest  degree  a  classical  region. 
West  of  the  Lebanon  mounuins  and  the  margin  of 
the  Great  Sea  stretches  north  and  south  the  long  but 
narrow  region  of  Phoenicia,  with  its  principal  cities 
of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  Aradus  and  Tripolis,  at  the 
very  dawn  of  history  noted  for  Iheir  commercial 
imporiance,  for  their  ships  rorle  every  known  sea, 
returning  home  at  intervals  laden  with  the  wealth 
of  the  world;  and  here,  loo,  at  Tyre  was  manufac- 
tured the  celebrated  purple,  and  at  Sidon  glass  of 
all  kinds,  even  malleable  glass,  as  Wendell  Phillips 
lells  us,  which  In  the  mode  of  production  must  still 
be  reckoned  among  "the  lost  arts."  Between  the 
two  ranges  lies  a  valley,  known  by  the  Greeks  as 
Coele  Syria  or  Hollow  Syria.  From  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  stately  old  city  of  Baalbec  or  Hcliopolis, 
which  lies  on  the  highest  part  of  the  valley  floor, 
two  celebrated  rivers  run,  one  the  ancient  Leonles, 
the  modern  Nahr  Litany,  south;  while  the  other,  the 
turbid,  rushing  and  roaring  Orontes,  the  modern 
Nahr  el  .\sy,  north,  until  at  lenph  both  find  rest  in 
the  bosom  of  ttie  Great  Sea.  The  latter  river  is  es- 
pecially noted  because  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth 
it  passes  the  site  of  the  luxurious,  liccnlious  old  capi- 
tal of  the  (Ircek  Kings  of  Syria  —the  riiy  of  Antioch, 
whose  magnificenl  buililintpi  and  sensuous  parks 
were  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world.  Perhaps 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  today  ran  be  found  aggrc- 
Rated  in  one  |)latc,  as  here,  so  many  and  so  very 
pcruliar  iriU-s  in  IxHh  habits  and  religious  beliefs. 


Here  Wve  the  Druses,  whose  God-given  prophet  is 
Hakem  Biamrillahi,  a  half-crazy  Caliph  of  Egypt, 
who  in  .A.  D.  1040  proclaimed  himself  as  the  Incar- 
nation of  Ihe  Divine  Intelligence.  In  the  words  of 
Dean  Milman,  we  have  in  the  religious  belief  of  these 
people  "one  of  the  most  extraordinary  aberrations 
which  ever  extensively  atlecled  the  mind  of  man" 
and  ihey  arc  as  strange  in  iheir  customs  and  manners 
as  in  Iheir  religion.  We  have  here,  loo,  the  Maron- 
iles,  who  though  being  an  ecclesiastical  community 
and  also  a  distinct  political  and  social  body,  and 
who  loo,  though  Iheir  priests  are  allowed  to  marry, 
are,  strange  10  say,  in  the  communion  of  ihe  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  though  not  in  full  accord  wilh  it, 
the  hope  Ihai  ibey  would  have  long  ere  this  become 
fullv  reconciled  with  the  church  having  been  so  far 
disappointed.  Besides  these  are  tribes  which  trace 
their  descent  from  the  mingled  blood  of  Assyrians 
and  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  and  in  addition  there 
are  Arabs,  Syrians,  Turks,  Europeans  and  Africans. 

While  the  region  of  Ihe  Lebanon  mountains  as  we 
ha\e  seen  is  interesting  from  archaeological,  his- 
torical and  ethnological  standpoints  respectively, 
Ihe  Bible  student  finds  here  a  double  interest.  The 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  abound  in  references  to 
its  surpasjung  sublimity,  its  clear  transparent  air  (in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies^tbe  sun,  moon  and 
planets,  seem  to  hang  like  globes  in  the  liquid  ether 
overhead),  its  pure  streams  fed  from  melting  snows; 
and  especially  do  they  refer  to  its  magnificent  groves 

Ii  is  this  tree,  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  the  wood  of 
which  was  so  lavishly  used  in  the  building  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple  and  in  the  structure  of  his  palace, 
thai  on  its  own  account  and  because  of  its  use  has  so 
forcibly  seized  upon  the  imaginations  of  poets  and 
painters  that  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  power, 
prosperity  and  longevity.  Now,  because  of  the  uni- 
versal interest  in  the  tree  and  because,  too,  the  writer 
believes  that  it  could  be  grown  with  much  profit  in 
the  higher  desert  regions  of  the  mounUins  of  ''-" 
fornia,  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  C 
is  this  sketch  written  to  set  forth  some  fact 
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to  the  tree,  its  growth,  value  and  the  importance  of 
its  being  itsed  to  take  the  place  of  indigenous  trees, 
fast  disappearing  Ixjfore  the  woodman's  axe. 

In  its  natural  habitat,  this  cedar  is  now  no  longer 
found  except  in  the  remotest  and  in  some  cases 
almost  inaccessible  regions,  while  from  the  more 
easterly  range  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  At  the 
heads,  respectively,  of  alK>ut  twelve  of  the  numerous 
streams  that  rush  westerly  to  the  sea,  arc  found  a 
few  of  these  trees,  sometimes  scattered  and  some- 
times gathered  into  small  groves,  the  largest  of  which 
latter  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  River  Kadesha  in 
the  Jelxil-cl-Arz,  which  jxjak  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  range.  Ilerc  in  a  vast  recess,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  flourishes  a  grove  of  these  magnificent  trees  in 
perfect  solitude,  Ixjing  far  removed  from  all  others 
of  their  kind  as  though  in  their  Ijeautiful  proportions 
and  graceful  fan-like  branches  they  despised  the 
degenerate  trees  of  later  ages.  Here  are  four  hun- 
dred trees,  twelve  of  which  are  reckoned  as  lieing 
upward  of  two  thousand  years  old,  that  were  very 
young,  as  the  age  of  these  treirs  go,  when  our  Saviour 
was  on  earth.  In  the  days  of  Sokmion,  King  of 
Israel,  and  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  sides  of  lx)th  ranges  from  three  thousand 
feet  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  were 
clothed  with  these  trees.  It  was  here  that  the  de- 
struction commenced,  for  vast  amounts  of  wood  were 
needed  for  the  Temple,  for  palaces  and  other  build- 
ings in  Jerusalem,  and  later  the  fashion  on(  e  set  was 
followed  until  in  numerous  cities  of  .^sia  Minor 
public  buildings  and  buildings  devoted  to  the  gods 
were  con.structed  of  this  same  wood,  while  no  tree 
removed  was  ever  replaced,  and  goats  and  sheep 
were  driven  to  the  mountains  to  browse  on  the  shoots 
springing  from  the  fallen  seeds.  A  few  years  ago, 
extinction  in  its  natural  habitat  threatened  the  tree, 
but  an  enlightened  Turkish  governor,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  ordered  fences  to  l>e  ercf  ted  around  the 
princij)al  groves,  punishing  those  who  jxTniiitod  an- 
imals to  find  entrants;  into  the  enclosures,  and  al- 
ready the  beneficent  effect  of  this  course  of  proce- 
dure is  apparent. 

The  Cedars  of  Ix?banon  Ixilong  to  that  class  of 
plants,  known  as  Ciymnosperms,  which  in  contra- 
distinction to  Angiosperms  is  destitute  of  a  closed 
ovar>',  or  seed  vessel,  and  whenever  the  ovules  or 
seeds  are  Ixjme  naked  on  a  pistillate  scale,  which 
latter  forms  a  part  of  a  cone,  we  have  the  main 
characteristic  of  a  large  and  interesting  family  of 
trees,  known  as  the  Coniferae,  to  which  also  this 
cedar  belongs,  in  common  with  cypresses,  firs, 
larches,  the  giant  Sequoias  of  California  and  the 
Douglas  pines  of  Oregon.  For  the  tree  of  Lebanon, 
botanists  have  at  last  agreed  on  the  combined  gen- 
eric, specific  name — Cedrus  Libani,  in  place  of  the 
several  by  which  it  was  formerly  known.  Many  of 
the  Coniferae  have  the  staminate  or  male  flowers 
and  the  pistillate  or  female  flowers  grouped  together 
in  one  cone,  but  in  this  tree  we  have  what  the  botan- 
ists call  dioecious  inflorescence^  that  is  to  say,  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  separate,  growing,  how- 


ever, on  the  same  tree.  The  male  flowen  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful,  yellowish  spike  or  catkin  at 
the  end  of  a  branchlet  here  and  there,  in  which  we 
will  find  the  pollen  sacs  at  the  base  of  the  scales,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cluster  of  bracts,  forming  an  involucre 
or  whorl.  The  female  flowers  are  in  the  form  of 
cones  or  rather  ovals  of  a  deep  purple  or  violet  color, 
four  or  five  inches  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
that  .stand  vertically  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hranch, 
and  eai  h  seed,  which  requires  two  years  to  ripen,  is 
provided  with  a  long  membranous  wing  which  allows 
it  when  separate* I  from  the  cone  to  be  easily  wind- 
borne  to  considerable  distances  from  the  parent  tree. 

The  branches  grow  out  in  a  horizontal  direction 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  numerous  branchlets  take 
the  same  direction  and  as  the  leaves  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  closely  set  together,  there  is  spread 
out  tier  after  tier  a  horizontal  mass  of  foliage,  which 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  branches  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  trunk,  may  extend  over  an  area  of 
ground,  the  diameter  of  which  is  fully  twice  the 
height  of  the  tree.  The  leaf  is  straight,  tapering, 
from  five-sixths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  one-half 
in  length  and  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  leaves 
grow  in  alternate  tufts  to  the  number  oftentimes  of 
thirty.  No  (jualiiy  of  this  tree  is  more  beautiful  than 
this  horizontal  spray,  the  up|x,*r  surface  nearly  or 
quite  flat,  all  looking  when  seen  from  al)ove  as  though 
there  was  spread  out  l)eneath  a  rich  carpet  of  a 
brilliant  green  color,  gracefully  figured  with  the  pat- 
terns of  fans,  varied  here  and  there  with  the  golden 
colored  catkins  that  adorn  the  end  of  a  few  of  the 
branchlets  and  by  the  \iolet  colored  cones  that  stand 
vertically  either  on  these  .siime  branchlets  or  on 
others. 

Whenever  a  Californian  is  called  upon  to  consider 
any  great  or  extraordinar>'  tree  of  other  regions,  he 
instinctively  turns,  for  a  standard  by  which  to  judge, 
to  the  far-famed  Sequoias,  and  the  more  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  there  exist  striking  resem- 
blances and  striking  diff^erences;  hence  here,  as  a 
citizen  of  California  would  Ix*  ex];ected  to  do,  the 
writer  will  i)resent  a  few  points  of  comparison  wluch 
will  l)etier  api)cal  to  Pacific  Coast  readers  than 
further  formal  description. 

P'rom  the  ver)*  iK'ginning  both  the  Sequoia  gigan- 
tea  and  the  Secjuoia  semix^rvirens  grow  very  slowly 
and  yet  very  steadily  ui>ward  until  a  few  specimens 
of  the  former  sj>ecies  have  reached  almost  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  steadily  too  in  thickness  until 
ck)se  to  the  ground  a  few  of  the  same  sj  ecies  are  over 
one  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  but  in  these  same 
trc^s  the  branches,  whit  h  are  comparatively  few  and 
short,  do  not  grow  out  horizontally  and  are  sparsely 
clustered  at  the  toj),  while  the  leaNcs  are  linear, 
sharp,  of  a  glossy  light  green  above  and  glaucous 
beneath.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  though  it  may 
reach  as  we  have  already  seen  a  \er>-  great  age,  has 
however  in  its  youth  a  growth  so  rapi<l  as  to  fit  it  in 
a  few  years  for  many  pmrposes  of  cabinet  or  orna- 
mental work,  but  as  the  seasonal  rings  increase  in 
number,  the  outside  or  last-formerl  ones  become 
thinner  and  thinner  in  the  passing  years,  until  at 
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If  nglh  ring-forming  ceases  cnlirely,  while  calkins  men  now  and  then  of  a  rcdar,  one  hundred  feet  high 
anrl  cones  are  slill  produced  abundantly  and  the  and  wilh  a  girth  near  the  ground  of  over  seventy 
mules  nic  fertile.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  feet.  The  glot^'  of  the  Sequoia  is  in  its  stately  trunk, 
makes  it  ililTicull,  if  not  imixissilile,  1o  estimate  the  but  the  glory  of  the  cedar  is  in  its  magnificent  foi- 
nf{e  <)[  the  olilesl  trees.  iage.    Bergen,  in  liis  Pacific  Coast  Botany,  says  Ihat 

the  Seiiuoia  is  monoecious,  that  is  lo  say  staminale 
and  pistillate  forms  are  in  one  cone,  but  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  is  dioeciom,  staminale  floivers  separate 
from  |)istillale  ones.  There  are  comparatively  few 
of  the  ovules  or  seetis  of  the  Sequoia  fertile  and  in- 
deed some  have  denied  that  any  of  them  are  in  the 
present  day  fertile,  and  hence  nature  depends  tor 
the  jiropagation  of  the  tree  ujion  Ihe  numerous 
shoots  that  spring  up  from  Ihe  roots,  which  shoots 
become  separate  trees,  by  the  ultimate  decay  of  the 
wootl  of  llie  parent,  hence  the  great  cycles  of  red- 
woods found  in  the  Coast  Range  of  California  mean 
tliat  each  is  made  up  of  shoots  that  surrounded  a 
gianl  that  rose  uji  in  ilie  ccntei.  although  every  other 
trace  than  the  cycle  may  haw  entirely  disappeared, 
and  from  Ihe  size  or  ilian:cler  of  these  cycles  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  «ben  the  earth  was  much  younger 
there  were  specimens  of  this  species  which  in  aze 
and  magnificence  would  by  mere  comparison  render 
the  giants  of  today  small  and  insignificant.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Cedars  of  Lel>anon  do  not  send  up 
shoots,  and  the  seeds  are  fertile. 

The  wood  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  b  reddish- 
white,  very  fragrant,  easily  worked  and  capable  of 
taking  a  beautiful  polish,  and  so  durable  is  it  thai  it 
has  become  among  the  Arabs  a  symbol  of  elemily. 
lis  essential  oil  is  death  lo  microlie  and  to  insect  and 
hence  no  diy  rot  wastes  it  or  borer  touches  it.  The 
ancients  were  accuslomed  to  distil  this  oil  and  il  was 
used  extenawly  to  prescr\'e  manuscripts  and  ckilh- 
ing  from  the  ravages  of  mothif.  a  use  lowhich  it  might 
be  put  in  our  age  but  Ihe  scarcity  of  the  tree  prevents. 
In  speaking  of  Ihe  durability  of  this  wood,  Pliny  in 
his  works  tells  us  that  Ihe  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ulica  was  built  of  il  and  already  in  his  day  had 
lasted  twelve  ccniuries,  without  any  sign  of  decay. 
This  is  an  important  economic  feature  lo  consider  in 
speaking  of  the  advantages  of  planting  the  tree  for 
commercial  purposes. 

The  question  whether  the  tree  has  liccn  or  can  be 
grown  out  of  ils  natural  habitat  will  naturally  occur 
to  the  reader.  It  has  been  grown  in  Furope  lo  a 
small  ilegree  for  two  hundred  years  hut  onl^  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  tree  fails  in  producing 
9er\iccable  wood  in  such  places.  True,  there  grows 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains  the  Cedrus  dtodara,  and 
in  the  Atlas  mountains  the  Cedrus  Allanlica  grows, 
and  botanists  are  now  persuaded  that  these  are  only 
varieties  of  the  genuine  tree  of  Lebanon,  but  the 
elevation,  the  climate  and  ihe  soil  exactly  correspond 
in  all  the  three  places  where  they  flourish  in  their 
highnt  perfection. 

ForiniUnce,  the  Sequoia  gigantea  requires  a  cool, 
The  cedar  branches  early  and  horizontally,  and      MCaBwIlU  diy,  climate,  while  the  Sequoia  semper- 
as  ihe  vi^or  of  the  tree  soon  begins  to  expend  itaett       V  IBtt  >  COOl  but  very  moist  one.     Should  we 

inbran<hKrowih,irunkgrowthhcavenwardbea>nMi      ■  *^  Ikhhei  respectively  of  ihe  trees,  both 

less  and  li-ss  until  it  at  last  ceases,  long  before  biar  ■**li  would  be  detective.     For  the 

growtli  has  begun  to  decline.   There  is  a  rare  tf  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  require 
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a  cool  and  dry  temperature  without  any  great  varia- 
tions, and  require,  too,  what  we  would  call  for  other 
trees  a  very  poor  soil;  indeed,  a  soil  so  sandy  that  in 
it  no  other  tree  will  grow,  and  while  water  on  the 
surface  in  great  quantities  is  prejudicial  to  it,  much 
water  is  needed  for  its  growth,  but  it  has  to  seek  for 
it  by  its  extremely  long  roots  that  extend  lx>th  hori- 
zontally and  vertically  until  it  is  found,  ramifying 
around  rocks  and  obstructions  to  reach  the  object 
of  search.  The  ))cst  average  annual  temperature  is 
from  36°  to  40^  Fahrenheit,  with  a  summer  extreme 
of  70°;  on  the  other  hand  low  winter  temfwrature 
does  not  injure  it,  if  the  weather  is  stea<iy  and 
changes  are  not  too  sud<icnly  made.  -Ml  these 
requisites  arc  found  in  its  natural  habitat,  at  an  ele- 
vation from  three  thousand  feet  to  seven  thousand 
feet  altitude. 

When  the  tree  is  cultivated  in  Phoenicia  ujjon  the 
plain,  it  seems  to  grow  luxuriantly  enough,  but  the 
wood  is  deficient  in  essential  oil  an<l  if  used  for 
wainscoting  the  sides  of  the  strips  curl  up  and  lis- 
sures  are  developed  within  the  strii»  themselves,  a 
result  that  never  occurs  if  the  woo<l  has  l)een  ob- 
tained from  the  trees  grown  under  the  conditions 
above  mentioned.  The  climate  of  Kngland  is  too 
moist  and  foggy  for  its  full  development,  that  of 
eastern  America  too  changeabk:,  that  of  the  southern 
states  too  warm.  There  is  an  ideal  region  for  its 
growth  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  another 
one  can  \ie  found  in  the  more  easterly  ranges  of 
Oregon,  where  lx)th  requisites  in  climate  and  soil 
are  ifully  met.  With  the  denudation  of  these  moun- 
tains of  the  forests  that  once  clothed  their  sides  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  rapid  disap|X!a ranee  of  the 
Sequoias,  of  such  slow  gro^^th  that  it  takes  genera- 
tions to  renew  them,  climatic  changes  have  been 
produced  very  prejudicial  to  agricultural  ojxjra- 
tions  in  the  valleys;  besides,  the  absence  of  trees  on 
the  mountain  sides  prevents  the  accumulations  of 
humus  packed  around  the  roots,  that  preserves  the 
soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the  winter  rains, 
and  besides,  too,  under  the  circumstances  tliese 
rains  are  irregular  and  at  times  excee<lingly  violent. 
To  plant  trees  on  these  mountain  sides  l)ccomcs, 
then,  exceedingly  important.  On  the  lower  slo()es 
a  variety  of  useful  trees  may  be  planted,  but  in  the 
higher  and  infertile  regions  in  which  no  other  kind  of 
tree  will  grow,  this  cedar  might  be  planted  with  an 
advantage  and  profit  which  are  too  great  to  lx»,  at 
the  present  time,  estimated.  In  this  day  of  tree  cul- 
ture, some  plan  to  realize  this  advantage  and  profit 
ought  to  be  devised. 


A  Year  in  ^^^  dear  Bobbie: 

-«  So  you  are  coming  to  south- 

a  Western  em  California?  You  are  one  of 

Bungalow       the  very  few  sensible  young  men 
By  I  know — yes,  in  spite  of  a  page 

E.  Janes  Budgette  or  two  of  nonsense  that  you  at- 
tached to  your  otherwise  reasonable  remarks.  Pray, 
how  do  you  expect  a  girl  to  remember  all  the  nothings 
you  happened  to  whisper  on  p  moonlight  night? 


California  moonlight  is  so  much  whiter,  and  the 
sunshine  so  much  brighter  than  they  are  mnywham 
else,  that — well,  the  impression  has  faded  a  little  I 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  all  about  bu3riAg  a  bun- 
galow and  growing  a  garden.  "Just  how  did  70a 
do  it?"  you  ask. 

You  rememlxrr  what  kind  of  a  day  it  wai 
we  left  home — snow  on  the  ground,  and  a  cold 
smoky  fog  over  e\'ery thing?  What  a 
dilTerence  to  step  into  sunshine  and  flowers  and  the 
air  warm  and  sweet  like  early  May  I  Daddy  loat  a 
wrinkle  ever>'  day  and  could  actually  eat.  It  didn*t 
take  him  two  days  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  we 
began  our  .search  at  once.  There  were  mtain 
things  Daddy  wante<l,  that  are  just  the  things  yoa, 
say  you  want,  and  I  supiK>se  dozens  of  other  people 
with  slim  purses  want  who  come  out  here  eveiy  dajr; 
people  who  must  live  near  a  big  city,  can  pay  only 
a  five-cent  carfare,  and  want  their  own  houae  and 
ganlen. 

This  is  what  Daddv  told  the  clean-shawn  blue- 
eyed  young  n*al  estate  man  who  **ran  us  round"  In 
his  automobile  and  could  sell  us  annhing  from  a 
five-hun(lre<I-thousand-dollar  "tract"  to  a  nine- 
hundred-dollar  bungalow  at  ten  dollars  down  and 
ten  dollars  a  month — said  Daddv  in  his  hoarse 
vuice:  "We'll  just  look  at  something  at  about  fifteen 
hundre<l  cash.  I  want  a  lot  that  nobody  else  has 
planted  or  tamjiered  with — I  want  five  clean  new 
rooms  with  big  windows  and  a  porch,  and  I  want  to 
be  able  to  sit  on  my  poah  and  see  for  twenty -five 
miles  in  any  direction;  but  mind  you,  I  want  a 
street-car  not  more  than  two  blocks  away  and  within 
thirty  minutes'  ride  from  the  courthouse  and  some 
good  sidewalks  to  walk  on." 

All  that  for  fifteen  hundred!  I  smiled,  but  the 
young  man  assured  us  that  he  knew  exactly  such  a 
place,  and  he  would  "run  us  out  there"  at  once. 
So  out  here  we  came.  The  house  was  a  tiny  thing 
painted  dark-green  with  white  trimming  and  a  wide 
porch  running  clear  across  the  front,  and  it  looked 
as  clean  and  new  as  if  it  had  sprung  up  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  night.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  a  new 
"tract"  and  Daddy  could  certainly  see  his  twenty- 
five  miles  in  any  direction — there  was  nothing  but 
the  four-f(x>t  wire-fence  that  ran  around  the  lot  to 
prevent  it.  Bobbie,  do  you  know  what  a  "tract"  is? 
Here  'tis  a  ])iece  of  land  that  some  enteri)rising  man 
or  men  or  a  syndicate  have  Iwught  and  divided  into 
lots,  with  miles  of  (Tment  sidewalks  running  {xirallel 
and  crosswise  and  planted  in  rows  of  acacias  or 
eucalyptus  varying  from  eif^hlt'^^'n  inches  to  fifty 
feet  in  height,  a(  con  ling  to  llie  age  of  the  "tract." 
Ours  was  at  the  two-fcxM  age  and  the  bungalows 
were  bl(jt  ks  apart,  s<inie  of  thcni  with  "green  things 
growing  ail  around,  all  arountl,"  but  most  of  them 
as  new  as  ours.  So  much  for  the  unfinished  picture, 
Bobbie,  the  rest  was  charming  -the  dty  to  our  left, 
nestling  in  its  green  trees,  here  and  there  a  tall  white 
building,  clear  against  the  dark -blue  of  the  moun- 
tains beyond,  a  twenty-minutes'  lar  ride  through  a 
succession  of  "tracts'*  that  are  more  and  more 
closely  built  up,  and  greener  and  shadier,  the  nearer 


Soma  o(  tho  bunsaluwa  were  blocks  a[«r 

one  gets  to  town.  Behind  us  and  to  the  right  curves 
the  Kmi-circle  ot  mountains  with  a  puiple  haze 
over  them,  and  a  little  nearer,  the  foothills,  some  of 
tbem  green  with  orange-groves,  or  the  darker  rows 
of  eucalyptus;  then  the  "tracts"  alt  around  us,  and 
stretching  in  front  of  us  tor  thirty  miles  to  the  ocean, 
a  lerel  cipanse  ot  brownish  red,  that  the  early  rains 
had  bcgaa  to  tinge  with  a  pale  green;  and  over 
everything  the  glorioussunshineandtbe  sweet  breeze. 
"Oh,  Daddy  1"  said  I,  "but  we  can  grow  things." 
''Grow  thingsl"  cried  the  young  man.  "Well  I 
should  say  you  can"  and  he  plunged  into  facts  and 
descriptions  that  made  my  &ngers  itch  for  a  hoe. 
"You  want  to  see  what  my  mother's  done  to  her 
little  place  in  a  year"  continued  the  blue-eyed  young 
man  gaily.  "I'll  give  you  a  wheelbarrow  load  of 
cuttings  and  so  will  the  neighbors  and  mother'll 
tell  you  what  inexpensive  plants  to  buy;  then  get 


"  asked  Daddy. 
:i  replied  quickly. 


e  load  of  fertil 
three  days,  and  there  you  are! 
yourselves," 

"And  what'll  all  that  cost  mt 

"Thirty  dollars"  the  young  i 
"and  it'll  start  your  kitchen  garden  in  the  bargain— 
thirty-five  if  you  put  In  two  orange-trees  and  a  lemon 

"You're  sure  of  it?"  said  Daddy. 

"Yes,  sir,  we've  kept  a  list  of  every  peaaj  we're 
spent  on  our  lot  and  you're  welcotne  tt  it  forftsulife." 

"Humph!"   said   Daddy,    but   be   wia  BnUfaiK. 
"Well  now,  youtig  man,  what'i  yoi 
on  this  place?" 


"It  is  just  fifteen  hundred  to  me,  for  you  see  I've 
got  to  have  something  left  for  all  those  improvements 
you've  been  expatiating  on — that's  so,  isn't  it?" 

"We  wouldn't  be  making  a  cent  on  it"  said  the 
young  man  positively;  "not  at  that  price." 

"Come  now"  said  Daddy,  looking  more  \ike  him- 
self than  I  had  seen  him  look  for  two  years,  "think 
of  how  all  [hat  smiling  loveliness  will  improve  this 
tract.  It  b  the  best  I'll  do,  young  man."  They 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  both  laughed.  ' 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "Just  come 
along  to  the  office  and  we'll  see  what  we  can  do." 

"And  your  mother's  garden  and  the  list?"  said  I. 

"Sure!"  he  exclaimed,  his  blue  eyes  smiling  very 
pleasantly,  "and  the  cuttings,  I'll  come  on  a  Sunday 
and  help  you  put  them  in  if  your  father's  willing," 
Daddy's  eyes  twinkled.  "Sure!"  he  said;  he  looked 
almost  as  happy  as  I  felt.    A  house  and  garden  all 

Now,  Bobbie,  all  that  was  a  year  ago,  and  this 
is  the  picture  to-day:  the  mountains  with  their  blue 
haze,  and  the  hills,  the  city  and  the  "tract,"  are 
hete  just  the  same,  only  there  are  twice  as  timny 
bungalows  in  sight  and  the  rows  of  trees  are  as  tall 
as  Daddy,  the  three  acacias  on  our  berm  are  taller, 
and  the  berm  itself  is  a  pink  mass  of  flowering  ivy 
geranium.  Our  little  lawn  plat  is  as  green  and  soft 
as  velvet  and  there  ate  no  shrubs  on  it,  for  it  is  nicer 
just  to  see  the  green,  but  they  are  grouped  on  the 
side  (.gainsl  the  fence — a  crimson  hibiscus,  two 
poinseitias,  a  white  plumbago,  and  a  streptosokui 

it  has  been  covered  with  gay  orange-colored 
U*  from  the  time  it  was  a  little  thing.  There  is 
«  clump  of  weeping  bamboo. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  jirass  plat  is  the  gravel 
BUlk,  which  on  that  side  only  allows  tor  a  row  of 
white  daisies;  since  ihe  spring  they  have  grown  into 
almost  a  solid  mass  that  hides  the  fence;  at  the  end 
of  the  row  and  near  the  house  I  planted  a  Cherokee 
rose  that  is  already  covering  the  fence  with  its  green 
glcssy  leaves  and  will  be  wonderful  when  it  blooms 
in  the  spring.  I  chose  these  particular  shrulis 
because  they  grow  so  fast  anil  take  so  little  care,  and 
I  am  pleased  with  the  result,  but  the  porch  is  my 
especial  joy.  One  si'le  has  altraily  begun  10  lie 
studed  b)-  a  Bougain^-illca,  a  marvelous  thing,  half 
vine,  half  shrub,  with  masses  of  ]>urplish  llo»-crs, 
which  in  a  couple  of  j-ears  is  ra[)ablc  of  reaching  to 
the  roof.  I'])  one  pillar  is  climbing  a  I^  Marque 
rose,  and  up  the  other  a  yellow  Banksia:  a  honey- 
suckle, some  giant  heliotrope  and  a  white  jasmine 
have  grown  almost  as  high  as  the  porch  rait,  and  the 
Iwl  below  is  bordered  by  purple  stalice  that  have 
grown  into  big  things,  reaching  their  long  purple 
spikes  out  over  the  gravel  walk.  Most  of  the  rosea 
have  a  bed  to  themselves  at  the  side  of  the  house 
and  they  have  bloomed  all  summer,  for  they  had 
plenty  of  water. 

And  now  the  back  gar- 
den, Bobbie,  I  admire  the 
front,  I  rejoice  in  Ihe  porch, 
but  I  sim]ily  revei  in  the 
kitchen  ganlen.  I  don't 
mean  the  vegetables — they 
are  Daddy's  own  [articular 
property;  they  and  the 
lemon  and  orange-trees,  anil 
we  have  hail  all  the  fresh 
vegetables  n-e  could  use,  but 
Itncan  my  flower-bed  along 
the  fence.  It  is  three  feet 
wide  and  runs  all  around 
,  the  lot,  and  in  it  I  put  any- 
thing anyone  gave  us,  hig- 
gletly-piggledy.  It  is  a  mass 
of  brilliant  color,  gaudy, 
tropical,  barbaric,  Ihe  mar- 
velous sunshine  and  color 
of  this  wonderful  country 
epitomized.  Thereare  pur- 
ple moon  vines,  white  and 
purple  solan um,  climbing 
geraniums,  nasturtiums, 
fuchsias,  California  pop- 
pies, gladioli,  amaryllis, 
salvias  and  asparagus  fern, 
and  near  ihe  hj'drant  a 
clump  of  pampas-grass.  In 
a  comer  was  an  ugly  pile 
of  stones,  and  here  I 
planted  all  kinds  of  queer 
blobby  cactus,  just  a  hit 
of  [he  desert  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  luxuriance,  a 
re  minde  t  of  California  w  ith- 
out  water.  There  is  room 
for  only  three  trees,  a  pcp- 
'XT,  a   piltosjiorum  and  a 


palm~a  California  garden  wwild  IKX  be  in  char- 
acter without  a  palm] 

Bobbie,  will  you  ever  want  a  letter  from  me  again 
giving  you  informationP  But  it  ii  all  to  lovely  and 
interesting  to  me — my  garden — that  I  couldn't 
resist  ihe  opportunity,  and  the  best  of  it  all  is  Daddy. 
He  is  out  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long,  (reeding  and 
digging  and  planting.  Think  of  that  for  Dkddy 
who  coukl  .scarcely  walk  a  year  ago!  That's  what 
conies  of  buying  a  bungak>w  and  growing  a  gatden  In 
California.    Vour  friend,  as  always,   Betty  B — . 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  blue-eyed  young 
man  is  terrilily  interested  in  the  garden  and  cornea 
oi.'er  very  oflen,  I  suppose  to  see  things  grow — I 
think  it  is  veri-  nice  of  him,  don't  you? 


Hello, 
China! 


San  Fmnrivro  hokis  within  bar 
cosmopolitan  borders  a  OOOV 
posiie  world.  The Epectrum  of 
""  "■  "■  ■'•'■"  life  by  Ihe  Golden  Gate  b  im- 
pressed upon  the  most  casual  of  travelers.  The  city 
has  so  many  quarters  that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt 
the  laws  of  fractions.  But 
that  which  is  peculiar  to 
her  is  the  Chinese  element 
swarming  on  its  parlkular 
hillsLilc  as  it  docs  in  ha 
nativehaunts  in  .\sia.  And 
of  the  faaois  which  go  to 
make  a  distinctive  China- 
town, perhaps  the  most 
distinguishing  istheChina- 

Somewhere  your  friend 
from  New  Vor  k  may  have 
read  Mr.  T>ooley's  remark 
thai  fame  for  many  men 
is  atiaincil  when  they  see 
their  names  in  line  print 
si>nie»  here  in  Ihe  telephone 
Imok.  With  this  in  mind, 
let  him  o[ien  the  directory 
when  he  is  looking foryour 
numlier  and  chance  upon 
the  eight  ]>agcs  sandwiched 
in  lietwecn  San  Francisco 
and  the  liay  cities.  Here 
an:  soli<l  |iages  of  fame  (or 
John  Chinaman.  Surely 
llic  times  have  changed 
fronuh,  -byswhenhewas 
Ik^hiiI  iniu  the  gutter  by 
t  so  desiring. 


Hi-li 


:■  white   1 


: he  <:c»nomic  scale 
'i-lcsii,il.    For  not 
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been  heavily  settled  earlier    there  wouldn't  be  fo 
many  oppOTtunJtica  now." 

"But  why  didn't  tbey  start  coming  sooner?"  The 
question  is  a  natural  one.  The  third  man  had  the 
answer,  and  its  validity  b  apparent  to  all  who  know 
the  East  and  the  West 

"I  can  tell  you  that"  he  said.    "It's  because  of 
position.     The  average  easterner  applies  to  C 
fornia  the  lest  he  applies  to  climate  in  his  own  part 
o£  the  country;  latitude.  He  looks  ai  the  map  and 
thinks  that  the  north  means  cold.  You  have  to  show 
him  the  facts   before  he  gets  over  that  idea. 
Well,  we've  got  the  facts  to  show," 

He  pulled  out  a  notebook  and  thumbed  it  < 

"Here,"  and  out  came  a  clijiping.  "This  is  Ifte 
official  record  for  last  year,  taken  at  Hombrook. 
The  elevation  there  is  3,154 — just  about  the  average 
altitude  of  our  fanning  di^lricls.  The  average 
temperature  for  the  whole  year  was  47.=  degrees: 
the  highest  was  10 1;  the  lowest,  17.  The  rainfall  was 
about  seven  inches.  And  what's  mote— note  this — ■ 
we  had  184  clear  days.  Out  of  fony-sci'en  other 
stations  in  the  stale,  only  four  showed  a  greater 
number  o£  clear  days,  an<i  they  weren't  so  vcrj'  far 
aliead,  cither.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  days 
of  growing  weather — ask  your  farmer  friends  what 
they  think  of  that. 

"And  here's  the  record  kept  at  Dun*muir,  where 
the  ele^'ation  Is  i.iHs.  The  annual  mean  li  55.1  de- 
grees, with  sixteen  and  104  for  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum, and  the  numWr  of  clear  days  is  144.  .\nd 
remember  that  last  season  was  rainier  than  usual. 

"Take  that  climate,  in  conjunction  with  1.500 
square  miles  if  valley  lan'l  which  proiluccs  good 
crops  without  water  and  lietter  crops  if  irrigated, 
and  you  have  the  makings  of  a  farming  community 
that  will  attract  some  note. 

"And  Siskiyou  is  a  mountain  county.  That's  an 
adrantage,  for  it  gires  a  variety  of  conditions.  The 
county  has  some  of  the  biggest  luniljcr  mills  in  the 
west,  and  it's  no  small  potatoes  as  a  mineral  county, 
but  there  are  as  big  i>os.si  bill  ties  in  the  fruit  lie  Id  here 
as  anywhere.  The  ailituifc  gii-c*  us  a  chance  to 
spedallze  in  ajipies  and  jiears,  and  it  the  product 
is  properly  handled,  within  a  few  years  the  Siskiyou 
growers  will  have  a  reputation.  "The  conditions  for 
it  are   herc^  the  rest  dejiends  on   the   fruit   men. 


Standard  pack  and  all  that  lort  of  thing.  ThOK 
Bien't  the  only  fruits,  either;  the  peach,  for  instance. 
Is  a  mighty  good  thing.  There  are  about  a  third  aa 
many  peach  trees  as  apples. 

"It  will  take  time,  of  course,  but  the  beginning  haa 
been  made  and  the  test  is  just  work." 

The  history  of  the  county  corroborates  tlui  thiid 
man,  indicating,  jointly  with  the  general  conditioB 
of  the  I'acillc  Coast,  that  the  lime  has  come  for  moK 
complete   de\'ek>pment   of   hitherto   neglected    i»- 


The  county  got  Its  start  in  183 1,  with  the  d 
of  the  rich  placer  deposit  of  Vreka  Flat-  Incideo- 
tally,  gold  is  still  washed  from  the  streets  of  the 
county-scat,  a  heai?  rain  sending  a  crowd  of  bojs 
out  in  imitation  of  the  pioneer  miners.  The  strike 
brought  an  Intlux  of  gold-seekers,  the  nucleus  of  tbe 
{lopulalion.  Trade  centers  were  established  and 
roads  laid  out.  The  new  market,  with  tbe  high 
prices  of  a  young  mining  region,  attracted  cattlemea. 
They  came  with  their  herds  and  families.  Even- 
tually iheirs  became  the  county's  chief  industry. 
They  in  turn  created  a  market  which  attracted  a. 
third  class — the  farmers.  The  fertile  valleys  weie 
taken  up.  In  many  instances  stockmen,  turning 
farmers  to  sup])1y  their  own  needs,  abandoned  their 
original  business  for  ranching.  And  from  the  first 
the  fruit  i>ossil)i lilies  of  the  county  were  proven  by 
the  home  orchards-  Many  of  these  orchards,  in 
spile  of  neglect,  are  prtvluting  well  today  after  forty, 
lifty  or  sixty  ;-cars. 

There  came  a  reaction,  lasting  till  the  building  of 
the  railroad  Ihrough  11k  county — the  Southern 
Pacific's  line  from  San  t'rancisco  lo  the  Northwest. 
It  brought  few  settlers,  but  it  wi(li,'ned  tlie  markets 
of  those  already  in  the  county,  (iradually  farming 
assumed  the  asi-endancy.  With  the  railroad  at  hand 
more  attention  was  paid  to  fruit  and  such  specialized 
lines  as  daltj-ing. 

Now,  with  tlie  increase  of  activity  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  of  which  the  population  gains  of  the  last  dec- 
ade are  a  mca.sure.  the  more  [>roriIable  industries 
hai-e  come  to  the  fore.  Offering  more  today  than 
formerly,   the  county  Is  reccliing  the  a 
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AmonK  thp  maEninevnl  resource*  oF  Si^iyou  rountr  are  a  million  acri'^  nt  rirli  tiiti<1  (rir  1' 
pracdpally  itvery  twenty  acres  o(  which  may  be  brouiht  to  support  a  ininily  in  tuci 


A  Chance  for  Everybody 

Land  Ready  for  Crops  at  West  Stayton,  Oregon 
By  J.  H.  Hartog 


MANY  a  man,  dissatisfied  In  the  Middle  West, 
has  investigated  Pacific  Coast  conditions, 
only  to  lay  aside  with  a  sigh  the  literature  he  had 
been  perusing. 

Maybe  he  had  got  hold  of  a  description  of  home- 
stead land,  and  holding  up  the  mirror  to  his  own 
condition  realized  that  he  was  too  old  or  too  "citi- 
fied" lo  submit  self  and  famil/  to  the  hardships  of 
"pioneering." 

Or,  mayhap,  he  had  been  penlung  lileratuie  on 
kigged-oti  lands,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  how  able- 
bodied  men  were  carving  out  a  future  for  themselves, 
only  to  realize  that,  foe  such  as  he,  life  was  too  far 
aktng  to  start  all  anew  again  on  land  which  slron;; 
patient  arms  alone  could  cleai  and  make  habitable. 

Giving  up  with  a  ligh  the  quest  for  cheap  land, 
maybe  he  turned  to  literature  desciiUng  in  every 
detail  the  wonderful  productiTeiKSi  of  an  apple, 
pear,  prune  or  cherry  orchard  in  westein  oi  southern 
Oregon.  That  would  ttrike  him  just  right.  No 
pioneering,  rto  cleoiing.  Juit  to  core  for  the  bearing 
orchard  and  coUsct  ttw  Mumal  Inooinc.    All  of 


which  seemed  very  fine  until  he  came  to  the  price. 
And  then  it  was  he  realized  that  orchards  which 
paid  handsome  incomes  could  not  be  bought  for  a 
song. 

So  he  put  the  orchard  salan  behind  him  and  be- 
thought himself  of  land  on  which  he  could  raise 
small  fruit,  or  go  in  for  poultry,  cows,  pigs  and  gen- 
eral intensive  farming.  Having  investigated  this 
fourth  pos^bilily,  his  enthusiasm  received  a  sudden 
shock  on  finding  that  he  would  have  to  pay  half, 
or  three-quarters,  or  all  cash. 

And  there  he  was  again.  What  with  the  moving, 
the  railroad  transportation,  the  re-establishing  of  a 
home,  there  was  not  enough  money  left  to  swing 
himself  if  he  had  to  make  so  large  a  payment  on  the 
lanil  Itself. 

Ever  kx>k  for  a  letter  or  a  book  and  find  it  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  heap?  Of  course  you  have. 
And  if  you  think  you'll  fool  fate  for  once  and  turn 
the  pile  upside  down,  so  as  to  get  the  article  you 
want,  fate  b  equal  to  your  brightness  and  wills  it  so 
that  It  ii  at  the  bottom  anyhow,  for  bcliold,  for 
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Bayocean 

'The  Playground  of  the  i'acific  Northwest" 
By  C.  K.  FisnEK 


■<T  T  TK  expect  to  spcnil  our  summer  at  Bayocean" 
V  V  uid  the  traveling  salesnian.  "I've  been  up 
and  down  the  Coast  a  lot  and  I've  pirkcil  Bayocean 
as  nearest  the  ideal  tieaili  reuirt.  My  wife  is  not 
exaiily  cranky  but  rather — oh,  ]>articular.  She 
won't  stand  for  just  any  old  thing  in  the  way  of  a 
Bummer  rtsort,  but  when  I  look  her  owr  the  new 
tine  at  tin  I>.  K.  &  N.— and  liy  the  way,  that  line 
has  amlhinf;  lical  fur  scenlr.  grandeur  I've  come 
acnw  in  all  my  travels,  mil  excepting  even  the 
CanoilUn  I'acific — and  siienl  a  week  at  Hayorcan, 
she  brake  the  ifcorI  in  making  up  her  mind.  Hay- 
ocean  is  almost  like  living  at  home  so  far  as  con- 
veniences ^,  fur  nolhini;  has  been  left  to  the  im- 
agination ibeni.  Fine  mountain  water  piped  all 
owr  the  grounds  hun(lTe<Ig  of  electric  lights  in 
c^'ery  i-umvivalife  nook  and  comer,  cement  walks, 
]iave(l  streets,  convenient  and  wcll-stockcil  storcii, 
tekjihone  connection  and  gooil  mail  service — siy, 
lioys,  what  mure  could  one  ask  in  u  lieach  reHirt 
1N-Kicje  the  allTai'lioiis  that  go  lo  make  up  an  iileal 
plait'  tt>  t'lipy  the  old  i'acifiiP" 

"■^'ini  talk  a  Kil  almut  cimvenicnrcs"  inlerni|>ted 
the  miTitiaiu.  "1  don'l  go  to  the  )ieach  for  'rtm- 
vcTiicni  rs'.     My  fen*  wei-ks  nieaii  mote  lo  me  than 

What  li:is  llayiH<-an  to  offer  the  man  kioking  for  a 
ipniiliir  imliiiK?" 

"Till'  riiaii  ivhii  ran'l  lie  salisficd  at  Bayocean  will 
have  ici  sick  llic  (iardcn  of  Kilenl"  snorted  the 
Imvi-linK  siili-snian.  "I  haw  no  penonal  interest, 
uniletsland.  nii  kits  lo  sell,  but  I'm  one  of  thnt 
felknvE  who  believes  in  boosting  a  place  that  can't 


help  but  appeal  to  every  man  who  joys  in  an  ideal 
recreation  resort.  Have  you  ever  seen  Baj-ocean? 
No?  Well,  it's  diflicult  to  tell  about  a  place  and  iki 
it  justice.  Uayurean  Li  located  on  a  peninsula 
jutting  from  the  mainland  just  north  of  Tillamook. 
The  ]>rninsula  is  some  four  miles  long  and  <he  south 
Bayocean  property  line  is  a  few  Imndrcd  rods  back 
in  the  pine  woods.  Starling  from  tliat  point  It 
narrows  ilown  to  a  slim  neck  for  perhaps  a  mik 
anil  a  half  and  then  wiilens  out  again  into  n  lieautiful 
natural  park.  The  irai-t  is  carefully  laiti  off,  ativets 
arc  graded  and  a  hundred  men  are  busy  surfacing 
and  oiling  tliese  streets  and  laying  cement  walks. 
The  |x;ninsula  is  covered  with  juck-tiine,  spriicv, 
alilcr,  sallal  bushes,  hucklulicrrT  and  a  rank  growth 
of  small  vegetation.  The  rich  contrasts  of  browns 
and  greens  are  most  enticing.  Here  and  tliere  are 
cozy  cottages  emiiowercil  in  a  setting  of  green. 
Neat  tent  homes  do!  sfiellered  nooks,  and  up  at  tlie 
heail  of  High  Terrace  is  llie  Hotel  Haimean  Annex 
with  accommodati<ins  for  a  humlreil,  and  which 
comes  about  as  near  meeting  ever)''  need  of  (he 
fastiilious  hotel  guest  as  one  fmds  in  even  the  liest 
of  hoslclries.  f><>wn  near  the  east  end  of  High 
Terrace  is  the  'Tent  City,'  and  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  Tent  City  is  the  ]ire<licst  ram|iing  spot  I 
have  ever  seen.  "There  are  luxiy-three  tents  in  all, 
anrnnged  on  neat,  clean  streets,  every  tent  neatly 
and  nicely  ftlmiahed,  electrically  lighted  and  pn>- 
vided  with  every  comfort.  That  strikes  me  as  the 
bat  propcrition  In  the  camping  line  I  ha\'e  found 
yet;  and  my  wife,  particular  as  she  is,  picked  her 
f  I)  while  we  were  there." 
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"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  the  merchant  again. 
"You  keep  talking  aliout    the   grounds  and    j-ou 


t  yet 


what  n 


"I)on'l  «"orrv,  old  man,"  contlnueil  the  salesman. 
"I'm  coming  to  tlial  mm.     I  would  have  bought  a 
kit  while  there  ami  liuilt  me  a  rotlage  Iml  the  com- 
pany has  taken  them  olT  the  market  for  Ihc  present. 
Bcliei-e  me,  I  will  lie  Johnny-on-the-spot  when  they 
open  up  sales  ogiiin.     Now  fur  tiie  natural  altrar- 
lions.    As  I  said  before,  Uayorean  is  on  a  peninsula. 
That  means  that  there  must  lie  water  on  cither  siiie 
of  the  strip  of  kind.     There  if,  and  that  is  where 
Bayocean  gels  its  name,  for  on  one  side  is  Ix-autiful 
miamook  Bay  while  on 
the  other  side  is  the  <ild 
Pacific  ilself,   t-eaa-lessly 
roaring. eternally  restless. 


'■Ve^ 


rs"  laughed 
the  merrhant.  '"Tell  us 
alx>ut  the  lieach.  Ilave 
they      a      worth  -  while 

"Four  miles  of  the 
smoothest,  hankst,  most 
inviting  licach  I  should 
say  along  llie  <  Iregon 
Coast.  Surf-I>;illiing  is 
great  Imt  if  you  ohjccl  to 
the  tem[K.Taturc  of  the 
I,  all  you  liave 


j-ou  will  lind  the  wann 
water  in  the  bay  just 
richt.  Then,  100,  the 
company  has  dn-dged  a 
lathing  |Kiol  just  off  Hay 
Iloulevanl,  U'^iiining  at 
the  cml  of  Tenth  avenue 
—a  iKKil  500  by  1.000 
[lit     with     a     splendid 

any   dejith  from  zero  to 
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ties  are  foun<l  in  the  sands  near  Bayoccan:  quohog, 
eastern,  blues,  raain  and  rocklcs.  I  had  a  brcakfoM 
of  quohogs  while  there  and  I  never  tasied  finer,  juicier, 
meatier  clams.     My,  but  they  were  delicious!" 

"How  aliout  siilc  tri|»  where  the  women  and 
children  can  go?"  quericil  the  merchant. 

"M  the  lower  end  of  the  heath  are  the  sea  cares, 
wonilcriul   natural  openin)(s  in  the  rocky   hillude 
that  arc  easy  of  access  at  low  tide.    The  walls  arc 
alive  with  luirmless  but  strange  and  u'ondcrful  sn 
dwellers — sea  ruses,  x'arious  sorts  of  crustaceans, 
Ijamac'les,  starfish,  etc.     It's  a  creepy  place,   but 
well  wiirth  while  visiting.    The  trip  to  Cape  Mean 
anil    the    Kovernment    lighthouse    is    a    delightful 
halt-day's  ouiing.      The 
trail     winils    through    a 
virgin  forest  of   lir  and 
sprut-u,  and  the  ferns  form 
a  gorgeous  carpel  of  green 
licncalh  the  tree   giants. 
Ilcar  and   deer  are  fre- 
quently   encountered    in 
the   woods.     The    light- 
house, of  course,  10  the 
inland  ilncller.  is  a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  place. 
The  Cajie  Mears  light  is 

of  the  others  along  the 
Coast,  the  Tillamook 
llglll  for  instance,  where 
the  keeper  i*  hoisted  to  his 
kinewime  vigil  in  a  basket 
and  nei-er  has  the  pleas- 
urcofaiTMtor.  The  Cape 
Mears  light  Is  reached  by 
laml  and  the  keepers,  as 
a<  onsequenic,  liave  many 
vi^it<>r^'  during  the  sum- 
mer sea -J  in.  Netarts, 
ju-.t«iuiliof  (.'aiK- Mears, 
is  anotlH'r  interesting  and 
i|uaiiii  {ilace 
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II11!  surf  ut  fupv  Meurv.  Cniiii 


"Hoaling,    e!am-cliK«i"g,    tis^hing,    hunlinf;.   deep- 
■a  fishing,  giilling—i'lghty 


afford  aiiiu:vm.-iit  sullii  ieiit  for  (tie  daytime.  In 
the  evening  there  is  musie,  rkiming.  Ixiwling, 
liilliarcis.  ill  fail  most  ;,iiy  si.rt  <.f  re^i«'.  table  aniuse- 
nieiil  awaiting  pleasurc-si-ckers. 

■■'I'lu-  \Vil«in.  Tr.isk.  Miami  ami  Veli.ilcm  rivers 
an-  easily  n-achcd  and  an-  a  ix-rfc.  1  [Kirailisc  fur  the 
trout  ris'lK'rman.  In  the  kiy  one  liu<ls  exrellent 
salnuin  ri<hin^.anii  Ilie  lishmg  jiariies  that  take  short 
runs  out  in  the  iKvan  on  llii'  siiiall  lufjs  linrl  priai 
s|iorl  catrhing  f!roiii«rs,  linn  cikI.  sea  liass,  halibut 
and  other  sea  lish,  whir  h  are  plentiful. 

"In  the  siinds  on  the  liay  side,  wlien  the  tide  goes 
out,  there  is  great  s|iort  digging  clams.     Kivc  varie- 


Uiird  tile  liiMi  h  for  any 
ItaviKcaii  fn-ii]  what  you 
e  luill  l;d.e  my  wife  and 


nd  wife  and  1  ex]ii'i.t  to  be  ihert  1 


The  Potential  Wealth  of  Morrow  County 


By  W.  F,  G,  Thacbek 


IN  the  furore  created  by  the  success  of  the  fniit 
industry  and  allied  branches  of  intensive  farming 
in  Oregon,  tliere  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  great  state,  of  imperial  •a2£  and 
varied  resources,  there  are  districts  in  which  other 
branches  of  agriculture  are  followed  with  success. 

Wheat  is  now,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  remain, 
the  principal  product  of  Morrow  county,  Oregon. 
The  output  of  the  staple  is  between  1,000,000  and 
1,500,000  bushels  per  annirni. 

But  wheat  is  not  the  only  product.  Before  the 
first  plow  had  turned  its  furrow  the  stockman  had 
discovered  the  nutritive  value  of  the  bunch-grass, 
and  stotk-raiang  had  become  an  immensely  profit- 
able industry.  Certain  sections  of  Morrow  county, 
by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  transportation 
or  licrause  the  ground  is  too  hilly  or  broken  for 
tillage,  arc  still  devoted  to  this  purpose.  General 
farming,  too,  is  Ixring  successfully  introduced,  with 
hog-raising.  |ioultry  and  Itee-kccping,  dairying,  fruit 
and  vcgetatilc  growing  as  the  features  most  prof- 
itably dctlojird. 

Morrow  county  is  one  of  the  tiers  of  counties  thmt 


have  the  Columbia  river  for  their  northern  boundary. 
It  is  approjiimalely  sixty  miles  deep  by  forty  miles 
wide,  with  an  area  of  3,625  square  miles — about 
twice  the  size  of  the  stale  of  Rhode  Island.  In  all 
of  this  magnificent  domain  there  are  but  5,000  peo- 
ple— where  there  should  be  50,000. 

It  is  doubtful  if,  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
there  can  be  found  land  potentially  as  rich  as  that 
of  Morrow  county  that  can  be  bought  for  as  low  a 
price.  Good  wheat  land,  that  produces  average 
crops  of  15  or  ao  bushels  lo  the  acre,  and,  in  favor- 
able years,  will  go  as  high  as  35  bushels,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  S15  and  $30  an  acre.  Improved  ranches 
largely  under  plow,  near  transportation,  with  good 
buildings,  fences,  wells,  etc.,  are  held  at  about  $15 
an  acre.  Grazing  land,  with  a  considerable  portion 
suitable  foi  tillage,  u  priced  at  about  Sio  an  acre. 
Theho)«>l»*  '-nine,  Me  very  large.  A  sheepman 
U  not  numbers  his  acres  in  the 

thoa*  nncher  with  less  than  a 

•M*  "tftddered  well-to-do. 

Ml  tji  magni&ccnt  dts- 
ti  li  flat,  but  the  elevation 
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increases  steadily  toward  the  south.  In  the  center — 
the  g^at  wheat  belt — ^the  land  lies  in  broad-backed 
hills  or  rolling  table-lands.  Across  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  coiinty  the  Blue  mountains  extend  an 
outlying  range.  Here,  in  the  splendid  forests  of  fir, 
hemlock  and  tamarack,  is  found  the  timber  wealth 
of  the  county.  A  few  sawmills  are  at  work,  supplying 
the  local  demand  for  building  material. 

Morrow  county  sheep  arc  all  Merinos,  mostly  of 
the  Delarue  type.  To  secure  larger  lambs,  Lincoln 
bucks  are  often  used.  The  sur])lus  lambs  are  sold, 
at  about  65  pounds  weight,  to  the  butchers,  or  to  the 
feeders  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  etc.  In  seven  years 
there  has  lx;en  no  scab  in  Morrow  county  and  dip- 
ping is  unnecessary. 

Large  fortunes  have  been  built  up  through  the 
sheep  industry  in  Morrow  county.  About  2,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  are  shipped  each  year,  and  all  but 
250,000  pounds  are  produced  in  the  county. 

Cattle  are  raised  and  fed  under  much  the  same 
conditions  as  sheep.  For  grazing  privileges  in  the 
national  forests  the  charge  for  cattle  is  18  cents  per 
head.  Cattle  are  often  carried  the  entire  winter  on 
bunch-grass  and  marketed  in  prime  condition. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  the  breeding  of 
horses,  especially  of  the  draft  type,  and  always  with 
success.  In  fact.  Morrow  county  is  a  natural  breed- 
ing ground,  with  conditions  especially  suited  for  the 
development  of  the  highest  type  of  breeding  animals. 
There  is  practically  no  disease  of  any  kind,  and  all 
animals  maintain  a  high  degree  of  healthfulness. 

The  principal  forage  crops  are  alfalfa  and  grain 
hay.  Along  the  creek-bottoms  irrigation  Ls  practised 
and  here  alfalfa  is  raised,  with  an  average  of  five  or 
six  tons  a  year.  Very  little  is  shipped  out  of  the 
county,  as  it  is  needed  for  >\'inter  feeding  and  finish- 
ing. Properly  stacked,  alfalfa  retains  a  large  degree 
of  its  succulence,  and  is  an  invaluable  focKl  for  stock. 

Barley,  wheat  and  r>'e  are  all  cut  for  hay,  with 
a  yield  of  al>out  one  ton  to  the  acre. 

With  a  thousand  or  more  acres  to  cultivate,  the 
farmer  adopts  methods  suited  to  the  extent  of  his 
acreage.  He  plows  with  a  three-bottom  gang-plow, 
which,  with  eight  horses,  will  cover  eight  or  ten  acres 
a  day.  For  harrowing,  five  or  six  section  harrows, 
covering  16  to  24  feet,  are  used.  For  harvesting, 
either  the  "header"  or  the  "combined  harvester  and 
thresher"  is  employed. 

Summer-fallowing  is  generally  practised,  though 
once  in  a  while  a  farmer,  willing  to  gamble  with  the 
weather,  will  "stubble  in"  a  field. 

The  wheat  farmer  figures  that  the  price  of  the 
first  eight  bushels  per  acre  will  cover  the  cost  of 
production.    All  over  that  is  "velvet." 

The  condition  with  which  the  farmer  in  Morrow 
county  is  confronted  is  that  of  a  light  rainfall,  and 
the  principles  of  dry  farming  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  situation  in  which  the  conservation  of  every 
drop  of  moisture  is  necessary. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  in  Morrow 
county  is  14.37  inches.     There  is  but  little  snow, 

'^Dt  in  the  higher  altitudes,  and  no  extreme  cold. 
beat  of  summer  is  so  modified  by  the  slight 


humidity  that  prostrations  are  unknown,  and  oool 
nights  are  invariable.  The  growing  season,  measured 
between  the  average  dates  of  the  latest  killing  frost  in 
the  spring  and  the  earliest  killing  frost  in  the  fall,  is 
nearly  six  months.  During  the  winter  the  cold  is 
tempered  by  the  genial  "Chinook,"  which  blows 
about  every  two  weeks.  There  are  no  blizzards, 
cj'clones  or  destructive  hail  or  electric  storms. 

From  what  has  been  written,  the  impression 
might  prevail  that  Morrow  county  produced  little 
but  wheat  and  wool.  Such  is  not  the  case,  although 
these  two  great  staples  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
output.  Potatoes  yield  from  100  to  200  bushels  per 
acre  on  "dr}'"  land,  and  twice  that  on  irrigated  land. 
Onions,  cabbages  and  similar  products  do  equally 
well.  In  the  family  orchards,  found  everywhere, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  prunes,  plums  and  peaches 
are  successfully  grown,  while  strawl^rries,  logan- 
berries, raspberries  and  currants  attain  good  size 
and  are  of  excellent  flavor.  The  home  garden  con- 
tains "garden-truck"  of  every  description,  and  the 
man  who  will  turn  his  attention  to  the  commercial 
production  of  berries  and  vegetables  in  Morrow 
county  has  a  most  inviting  field.  It  is  characteristic 
of  stockmen  or  wheat  ranchers  to  disdain  the  effort 
necessary'  to  the  production  of  edibles  of  this  kind. 

When  the  movement  was  first  initiated  to  start  a 
creamer)'  at  Lexington,  it  was  looked  upon  with 
cold  favor  by  most  of  the  big  ranchers.  Today  the 
creamery  is  an  unqualified  success. 

A  movement  is  under  way  to  establish  creameries 
at  Heppner  and  other  points,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  when  dairying  will  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  industries  to  which  conditions  in  Morrow 
county  are  best  adapted. 

Hog-raising  is  necessarily  an  accompaniment  of 
dairying,  because  of  the  profitable  use  that  can  be 
made  of  the  skimmilk.  Swine  will  pick  practically 
their  entire  living  from  the  grainfields.  Poultry,  too, 
is  found  highly  remunerative  under  these  conditions. 
What  the  cows  leave  the  pigs  will  cat,  and  what  the 
pigs  overlook  the  chickens  will  find.  Farmed  in  this 
way,  a  Morrow  county  quarter-section,  at  $20  an 
acre,  is  an  income  producer  of  the  l)est  kind. 

The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Co.  crosses  the  northern  part  of  Morrow  county 
and  has  a  branch  line  extending  to  alK>ut  the  center 
of  the  county.  Its  terminus  is  Heppner,  the  county- 
seat.  Heppner  has  a  population  of  1,000.  There 
are  electric  lights,  central  water-supply,  good  schools 
with  a  full  high  school  course,  six  churches,  fraternal 
orders,  two  large  warehouses,  a  flour  mill  and  two 
substantial  banks. 

North  of  Heppner  is  Lexington  (fH)pulation  270), 
where  the  creamery  is  located,  and  lone  (population 
400) — the  center  of  an  imjxjrtant  wheat -producing 
section.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is  Hard- 
man,  with  300  ix'ople,  and  in  the  extreme  northern 
part,  where  irrigation  has  been  introduced,  is 
Irrigon,  with  200  inhabitants. 

Morrow  county  is  just  entering  upon  a  period  of 
development,  which,  when  completed,  will  place  it 
among  the  most  prosperous  counties  in  the  state. 


Kelso — on  the 
Cowlitz  River 


y  W.  F.  G.  Thachek 


FED  by  the  eternal  glaciers  of  Mount 
Rainier  {Tacoma}.  the  Cowlitz  river 
flows  south  and  west  to  its  conHuencc 
with  the  Columbia.  The  valley  of  the 
Cowlilz  forms  ihe  principal  part  of  thut 
section  of  the  state  known  as  southwest-  Among 
em  Washington — a  section  of  resources 
as  rich  as  they  an  diverse,  but  one 
which  is  just  beginning  lo  awaken  to  a  icalizalion 
of  its  own  latent  wealth. 

The  juncture  of  the  Cowlitz  and  the  Columbia 
is  about  sixty  miles  cast  of  the  point  where  liie  latter 
river  empties  its  floods  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Kelso 
is  four  miles  above  Ihe  mouth  of  Ihc  Cowlitz.  From 
this  pCHnt  lo  the  sea  the  Columbia  has  a  depth  of 
nearly  30  feet  ai  low  tide,  and  is  navigable  by  the 
largest  vessels.  The  minimum  deplh  of  the  channel 
in  the  Cowlitz  is  six  feet  at  low  tide,  but  congress, 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  dcejicr  water  in  this 
important  tributary,  has  already  made  an  initial 
appropriation  to  deepen  the  channel  to  eight  feet, 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  river 
will  be  still  further  deepened  as  the  commercial 
needs  of  the  district  demand  it.  As  the  great  eco- 
nomic problems  of  today  seem  to  be  those  of  trans- 
portation and  distribution  rather  than  production, 
the  importance  of  Kelso's  location  on  the  Cowlitz 
may  leadily  be  apprehendetk 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  two  great  centers 
of  population  are  Portland  and  the  cities  of  Puget 
Sound.  Kelso  is  directly  on  the  main  highway 
between  these  two  centers,  and  connected  with  them 
by  thiee  great  railroad  lines — the  Oregon- Washing- 
ton Railtoad  and  Navigation  Company,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Great  Northern.  Eighteen  passenger 
trains  make  daily  stops  at  Kelso.  A  3oa-ton  boat 
makes  the  round  trip  to  Portland  every  two  days, 
and  a  launch  connects  wilh  the  Astoria  and  Colum- 
bia River  Railroad  at  Rainier. 

These  advantages  and  facilities  would  be  of  tittle 
value  unless  the  community  were  able  lo  produce 
something  to  Hislrihule,  and  this  logically  introduces 
a  discussion  of  Relso's  resources. 

These  naturally  fall  into  Ihree  divisions;  limber, 
agriculture  and  fisheries.  As  a  center  of  the  logging, 
lumbering  and  milling  in<luBtry  KeLso  came  into 
being,  and  from  this  source  her  commercial  position 
has  been  \'e[y  largely  maintained.  It  is  conserv- 
alively  c<;limated  that  adjacent  lo  Kelso  there  i* 
standing  one  billion  feet  of  limber.  In  a  territory 
of  larger  raifius,  but  so  situated  as  to  be  tributai^ 
to  Kelso  and  to  find  in  Kelso  an  inevitable  outlet. 
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are  two  billion  feet  more.  The  timber  is  largely  fir 
and  cedar,  cruising  atout  50,000  feet  lo  the  acre. 
In  or  near  Kelso  there  are  six  sawmills  and  three 
shingle  mills,  besides  logging  cami)s  and  a  pile- 
driving  and  bridge  construction  company.  The 
aggregate  capacity  of  the  sawanills  is  joo.ooo  feet 
per  diem,  and  that  of  the  shingle  mills  close  to 
1,000,000  shingles  a  day.  Some  6oo  men  find  em- 
ployment in  the  mills  and  logging  camps. 

In  addition  to  the  large  manufactured  product 
of  the  mills,  alioul  I40,ooa,ooo  feet  of  logs  are 
floated  out  of  Kelso  each  year.  It  was  from  a  point 
near  Kelso  that  the  first  great  ocean-going  log  raft 
was  assembled.  Since  that  initial  venture  these 
huge  tafts,  containing  as  much  as  5,000,000  feel  of 
timber,  have  been  floated  on  the  Pacific  as  far 
south  as  San  Diego. 

Naturally  in  the  nimilier  of  j-ears  that  logging 
has  been  carried  on  at  Kelso  there  are  large  areas 
near  the  town  that  have  been  denuded  of  their 
native  growth  of  limber.  The  logger  does  not  leave 
the  land  clear,  however,  but  in  a  vast  tangle  of  limbs, 
logs  and  brush.  These,  with  the  immense  slumps, 
constitute  a  veiy  serious  problem  in  clearing  the 
land.  But  by  the  use  of  the  newly  adopted  char- 
pitting  method,  the  ex[>ense  is  reduced  10  less  than 
S50  an  acre.  These  lands  can  be  purchased  for  a 
nominal  price,  and,  for  Ihe  man  wilh  little  capital 
bul  the  ability  to  work,  they  represent  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

The  valley  of  the  Cowlitz  above  Kelso  is  com- 
paratively narrow  and  agriculture  is  confined  largely 
to  the  txniom  lands  along  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, with  occasional  clearings  on  Ihe  hilb.  Prac- 
tically the  some  condition  exists  on  Ihe  east  side  of 
the  river  bek>v/  the  community,  although  the 
Coweeman,  Ihe  principal  tributary,  entering  the 
Cowlitz  at  this  pcdnl,  provides  considerable  open 
country.  But  on  the  west  side  of  Ihe  rivet  acroes 
from  Kebo  and  extending  in  a  broad,  fan-shaped 
uea  to  tlM  CohimUa  river,  is  a  body  of  land  of  an 
entinlf  dUtaMt  danctcr.  This  is  in  teaUty  delu 
or  •>  ■ddeiable  portion  of  which  b 
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aHuvUI  origin,  deep  and  iDteniely  productive. 
The  uil  of  the  higher  lands,  including  Uuae  of 
the  logged-ofF  type,  is  a  clay  loam,  \eiy  feitile, 
durable,  deep  and  well  drained. 

So  far,  no  great  degree  of  specialization  has  ap- 
peared in  agricultural  methods  at  Kelso.  General 
and  diveni&ed  farming  are  followed,  with  grain, 
hay  and  potatoes  as  the  principal  products.  Dairy- 
ing is  practiced  with  entire  success^  stock  feeding 
is  pio&tsble  and  poultry  raising  is  especially  hicra- 
dve.  But  little  attention  is  gi\'en  to  horticulture, 
although  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  certain 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  family  orchard  never  fails 
to  produce  abundantly.  Berries  of  all  kinds  ore 
grown  and  truck -gardening  Is  remunerative. 

Of  the  cereals,  oats  is  the  most  extenMi'ely  groivn. 
The  average  acre  production  is  very  Ur^,  and 
individual  records  are  often  phenomenal.  Craps  of 
ninety,  one  hundred  and  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
Inenty-Bve  bushels  to  the  acre  are  harvested. 
Wheat  averages  thiity-&ve  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Timothy,  clover  and  the  vetches  are  the  principal 
hayriops.  Timothy  cuts  three  and  four  tons  to  the 
acre.  Clover,  cut  twice,  yields  over  five  Ions  to  the 
acre.  Vetch  is  sown  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  the 
erect  ttraw  of  the  oat  supporting  the  vine-like  stalk 
of  the  vetch.  A  large  quantity  of  hay  is  baled  and 
shipped  each  year. 

No  crop  grown  at  Kelso  is  more  profitable  than 
potatoes.  With  150  sacks  to  the  acre  as  an  average 
the  records  run  up  to  400  sacks  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  production  is  put  at  15  cents  a  sack,  and  with 
the  high  prices  for  potatoes  that  have  prevailed  for 
some   time,  the    Kelso  grower  has   made   a   little 

Nearly  all  of  these  extraordinary  records  vtn 
made  on  the  "flats,"  and  present  undenjabie  evi- 
dence of  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  Here  inlensi\'e 
farming  is  folhiwed  under  ideal  conditions,  and  the 
small  tract,  of  five  or  ten  acres,  is  a  pmfit-producer 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds" 
cabbages,  onions,  turnips,  beets,  cauliflower,  etc. — 
ate  produced  with  unusual  success.  Berries  of  all 
kinds — strawberries,  raspberries,  kiganberries,  goose- 
berries and  currants — ate  very  piolilic  and  of  the 
highest  quality.    From  one  little  "farm"  of  two 


acres,  with  ample  space  leaervcd  for  house,  yard  and 
garden,  tbe  owner  picked  and  sold  strawbeiriea  to 
the  value  of  $760. 

Ho^  are  kept  to  consume  the  skimmed  milk  of 
the  durie*  and  add  largely  10  the  profits. 

Stock  feeding  is  prc^lable,  especially  on  the  hill 
ranches  where  the  skished  or  logged  oS  lands  pro- 
vide good  range. 

For  a  short  time  each  year  the  principal  busineaa 
of  Kelso  is  catching  smelt.  The  Cowlitz  is  the  fa- 
vorite breeding  grtmnd  of  the  fish  and  they  are  caught 
in  immense  quantities.  When  the  "run"  begins 
the  river  is  thronged  with  boats,  from  which  the 
lishermen  operate,  wielding  their  long  dip  nets  with 
remarkable  effectiveness.  One  fisherman  is  credited 
with  a  catch  of  forty  boxes  In  two  hours.  As  each 
boK  contains  fifty  pounds  of  fish,  that  means  one  ton 
of  fish  taken  in  110  minutes.  Or,  computing  it  in 
another  way:  as  the  fish  weigh  ses-en  or  eight  to  the 
pound,  this  fisherman  dipped  from  the  water  about 


It  is  estimated  that  the  catch  aggregates 
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The  population  of  Kelso  is  3,700.  The  city  is 
picturesquely  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Cowlitz, 
at  which  point  a  drawbridge  spans  the  river.  Elec- 
tric lights  are  provided  from  the  power-plant  of  one 
of  the  mills.  An  adequate  water-supply  and  a  com- 
plete sewer  system  insure  the  healthfuhess  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  school  sj-slem  is  complete,  with  a  full  high 
school  course.  There  are  six  churches  and 
numerous  frntemal  organizations. 

The  progressive ness  of  Kelso  is  well  demonstrated 
by  the  improi'emcnts  in  the  condition  of  its  streets, 
of  which  thirty-two  blocks  have  been  paved  with 
bitullthic  pavement.  With  the  advantages  of  a 
location  on  the  tidewater  of  the  largest  rit'er  in  the 
Northwest,  and  with  eiutllent  transportation  facili- 
ties by  rail  as  «t11  as  by  water;  with  an  immetise 
body  of  standing  timber  and  the  mills  necessary  to 
reduce  the  trees  to  a  marketable  commodity;  with 
a  body  of  agricultural  land  that,  for  intense  pro- 
ductivity, is  hardly  surpassed;  and  with  fisheries 
and  other  industries,  Kelso  is  liberally  endowed 
with  those  things  that  promote  prosperity. 


Corvallis — a  Mighty  Good  Place  to  Live 


WHAT  is  life  but  Ihe  Kving  of  it? 
The  rich  have  tasted  of  all  purchasable 
pleasures  and  are  tired  of  it  all.  The  poor  are 
discouraged  and  disgruntled  on  account  of  ttie  gulf 
lietwcen  Iheir  need  and  the  rich  man's  wastefulness. 
Life  for  the  average  man  in  the  big  city  means  a 
fight  for  the  right  to  subsist,  and  the  losing  of  that 
right  if  another  gels  a  fiimer  grip  on  ils  source,  spend, 
5|iend,  spend,  tlie  hand  eternally  on  the  pocket- 
book.  The  dweller  in  the  village  is  occupied  with 
lime- Willing.  The  man  in  the  wilderness  is  consumed 
with  lonesome  ness. 

Where,  then,  is  the  "happy  medium?" 
Let  me  lell  you,  friend,  li  is  to  be  found  in  or 
near  the  small  city-— say  five  thousand — where  folks 
are  brothers  and  friends;  where  the  youngsters  can 
be  educated  without  your  lying  awake  of  nights  to 
solve  the  problem  of  expense  money;  where  you 
suid  1  are  "somebody"  if  we  wish  to  be,  not  because 
of  our  cash  hut  because  we  care  to  lake  an  inleresl 
in  civic  problems;  where  there  is  good  water  to 
drink,  good  air  to  breathe,  good  morals  to  steer  by, 
companionship,  neighborly  sympathy  and  brotherly 
love;  where  living  means  more  than  abilily  to  pur- 
chase food  and  clothing  and  is  obtained  without  the 
nerve- racking,  soul-straining  hustle  and  worry  of 
the  big  city. 

In  Benton  county,  Oregon,  is  the  ideal  city  of 
Corvallis,  home  of  ihe  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
— and  by  the  way,  two  thousand  students  are  enrolled 
in  the  O.  A.  C,  which,  mark  this,  will  be  the  leading 
college  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Slates  within  a  few 
years.  Corvallis  is  a  clean,  enterprising,  modem 
city  where  it  is  pka.sant  lo  live.  It  has  the  largest 
college  and  the  smallest  jail  of  any  city  in  Oregon! 
That's  a  mighty  good  contrast.  Corvallis  folks 
travel  paved  streets,  drink  pure  mountain  water, 
read  by  electric  lights,  talk  to  each  other  over  two 
telephone  systems,  tnde  in  modem  ilorea,  and  fear 
neither  blizzard  nor  toniEdo.  Corvallis  has  saw- 
mills,  Qouiing  mlUi 


affair,  but  one  that  makes  the  celebrated  Corvallis 
butler,  known  all  over  the  state  as  the  best  on  the 
market — a  fniit  cannery  and  a  number  of  other 
industrial  concerns.  Corvallis  has  eleven  churches, 
splendid  grade  and  high  schools  and  no  saloons — 
note  again  (be  contrast. 

Corvallis  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
and  Marys  rivers  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Port- 
land and  within  sight  of  five  snow-capped  mounlain 
peaks.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Portland,  Eugene  and  I'^tern,  Corvallis  and  East- 
em  railroads,  and  the  Oregon  Klectric  now  under 
construction  will  reach  Corvallis  this  summer. 

Corvallis  is  the  market  center  of  Benton  county — 
Benton,  tlie  county  thai  for  five  consecutive  years 
carried  away  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  Oregon  ^tate 
Fair  for  the  best  display  of  (arm  products. 

People  with  excellent  "land"  judgment  have  said 
that  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  Benlon  county, 
and  none  can  dispute  that  fact  when  confronted 
with  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
Benton  county  farm  and  orchard  products.  When 
Benton  county  "put  one  over"  the  fancy  fruit  dis- 
tricts for  four  years  with  indifierenlly  cultivated 
fruit,  the  good  citizens  awakened  to  a  reality — 
Benton  county  land  must  be  as  good  or  better  than 
the  best  for  fruit.  This  accounts  for  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  citizens  went  to  work  to  encourage 
fruLl  production.  Apples,  peaches,  peais,  cherries, 
prunes,  small  fruits — particularly  loganberries, 
which  have  a  special  afTiruly  for  Benton  county  soil — 
are  being  given  especial  attention,  and  you  are  gdag 
lo  hear  from  Benlon  county  one  of  these  days  in  a. 
way  that  will  surprise  you.  A  fruit-growers'  associa- 
tion has  been  perfected  which  wilt  attend  to  the 
marketing  and  shipping  of  fruit. 

There  is  a  lot  of  room  for  homeseekers  and  new 
settlers  in  and  around  Corvallis,  but  just  as  a  quiet 
tip — you  had  better  not  delay  if  ytni  want  to  buy 
land  while  it  is  still  low-priced. 


Development  Notes 


EVERY  time  detailed  figures  of  the  1910  cen- 
sus are  published,  the  West  breathes  in  a  few 
cubic  miles  of  air.  California's  chest  is  considerably 
expanded  just  now.  This  is  why.  In  the  decade 
covered,  the  Golden  State's  population  increased 
60.1  per  cent.  Farm  values  doubled.  Farm 
products  quadrupled.  Capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing increased  16 1.5  per  cent.  Manufactured 
products  increased  74.8  per  cent.  The  mineral 
output  increased  200  per  cent  in  value.  The  wages 
paid  out  increased  over  90  per  cent;  the  wages  per 
individual  increased  42.4  per  cent.  And  the  death 
rate  decreased. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  electrification 
of  more  lines  on  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
recently  decided  upon  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. Through  electric  trains  will  be  running  from 
Berkeley  to  Richmond  by  November,  it  is  exjxicted, 
and  work  on  the  line  from  San  I-candro  through 
Hayward  to  Xiles,  serving  a  rich  agricultural 
country,  will  probably  l)e  complete  by  spring.  The 
cantilever  system  of  trolley  sus|xjnsion  will  Ix?  used. 
This  is  to  electric  lines  what  the  block  system  is  to 
steam  traffic.  Klectrized,  these  lines  will  be  doubled 
in  efficiency. 


After  spring-cleaning  its  statistics,  Los  Angeles 
finds  that  it  has,  including  recently  annexed  areas, 
over  121  square  miles  of  territory,  wth  400,000 
population;  a  property  valuation  of  $384,348,760; 
there  are  1,223  niiles  of  streets,  132  of  which  are  per- 
manently paved;  7,400  autos;  743  hotels  and  apart- 
ment houses  with  a  capacity  of  75,000  daily;  125 
schools  with  59,571  pupils  and  1,650  teachers;  230 
churches;  thirty  women's  clubs  and  nine  first-class 
theaters,  six  smaller  and  a  hundred  moving-picture 
houses,  with  a  total  capacity  of  60,000.  A  baby  is 
born  in  Los  Angeles  every  hour  and  nineteen  minutes; 
twins  every  252  hours.  There  is  a  marriage  every 
hour  and  six  minutes. 


The  San  Francisco  Chamlier  of  Commerce  has 
issued  a  booklet  describing  the  city  succinctly.  The 
pamphlet  is  intended  less  as  a  guide  to  the  city  than 
as  a  means  of  letting  the  rest  of  the  countrj'  learn 
about  its  many  fascinations. 


Do  you  think  California  is  losing  its  grip  as  a 
mining  state?  In  1902,  when  the  first  complete 
mining  census  was  taken,  the  mineral  production 
was  valued  at  $28,870,405.  In  1889  it  was  put  at 
$14,852,533.  In  1910,  for  which  year  complete 
figures  are  now  available,  the  production  was 
$86,668,347.  The  1910  output  was  one-seven- 
*«enth  of  the  total  production  for  forty-nine  years. 


Predictions  of  the  attendance  at  the  recent  Land 
Show  Beautiful  held  in  Los  Angeles,  made  before 
the  opening,  put  the  attendance  at  300,000.  When 
the  doors  were  closed  the  last  night,  however,  this 
figure  had  been  passed  by  many  thousands.  On 
one  day  35,000  children  and  15,000  adults  saw  the 
exhibition.  The  booths  of  the  many  counties  repre- 
sented were  packed  day  in  and  day  out,  and  the  free 
illustrated  lectures  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's lecture  hall,  continuous  from  10  a.  m.  till 
5  p.  m.  each  day,  attracted  thousands.  The  other 
lectures,  representing  counties  and  organizations, 
were  no  less  successful.  Already  excellent  results 
have  been  noted  from  this  wholesale  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  West. 


Raisin  Day,  .^pril  30th,  has  almost  assumed  the 
importance  of  a  holiday,  not  only  in  California,  but 
throughout  the  West  and  in  many  parts  of  the  East. 
Fresno  county,  though  known  for  many  other  prod- 
ucts l)esides  raisins,  is  the  chief  raisin  producing 
center,  shipping  more  than  all  the  rest  of  California. 
Raisin  Day,  on  which  millions  make  a  special  item 
of  raisins  on  their  bill  of  fare  every  year,  has  done 
much  to  make  the  value  of  this  food  better  known. 


When  Seattle's  voters  recently  decided  that  the  city 
should  s|x;nd  $8,000,000  in  harbor  impro\*ements, 
the  total  amount  of  public  and  private  funds 
pledged  for  development  was  brought  up  to  $20,- 
000,000. 


This  is  the  Joy  Trail  through  the  northwest  this 
year:  Portland,  Rose  Festival,  June  10-15;  Ta- 
coma,  Montamara  Festo,  June  30- July  4;  Seattle, 
the  (jolden  Pot  latch,  July  15-20;  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
Midsummer  Exposition,  August  10-17;  Bellingham, 
the  Mount  Baker  Marathon,  July  23-25.  That 
makes  an  itinerary  full  of  activity. 


The  statistics  on  the  government's  river  and  har- 
bor expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1, 
show  that  $14,605,144  went  to  California.  San 
Francisco  required  the  least  of  all  the  big  harbors, 
$387,801.  For  the  improvement  of  Oakland's 
harbor,  there  was  st)cnt  $3,500,000,  and  for  San 
Pedro  $3,000,000.  Humlx)ldt  harbor  and  bay  took 
$2,297,144,  and  the  work  on  the  Sacramento  river 
cost  $1,000,000. 


The  northeastern  part  of  California  is  to  have  a 
new  railwav.  Construction  has  been  ordered  on  the 
Fern  ley  Northern  Railroad,  running  from  Fernley, 
thirty-five  miles  cast  of  Reno  on  the  Ogden  Route, 
into  California,  the  total  length  being  124  miles. 
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'You  Will  Want  Your  Orchard  to 
Look  Like  Ours" 


THANK  the  Lord  for  the  honest  men  in  the 
world  I  There  are  so  many  of  the  other  sort  in 
this  busy  business  world  of  ours  thai  when  we  find 
some  of  our  brothers  doing  yeoman  work  holding 
down  the  honest  beam  of  the  scales  we  feel  like 
passinR  the  hal  for  fear  their  profits  have  not  been 
adequate. 

In  Oregon,  twenty  miles  soulh  from  Corvallis, 
Benlon  county — the  county  thai  for  four  consecutive 
years  carried  away  the  blue  ribbon  on  apple  and 
farm  products  in  compelilion  with  all  other  counties 
in  Oregon — are  located  Oaco  Orchards,  800  acres, 
which  by  every  test  known  to  eipert  norticullurists 
and  agronomists,  are  ideal  for  orctiard  growing. 
With  two  ambitions  uppermost — one  entirely  al- 
truistic, to  help  make  Benton  county  famous  as  a, 
fruit  center;  the  other  no!  quite  so  altruistic,  but 
reasonable,  10  make  a  small  interest  on  their  in- 
vestment— a  number  of  Benton  county  business 
men,  a  United  States  senator,  a  man  high-up  in  the 
railroad  world,  a  president  and  three  members  of 
the  faculty  of  a  large  agricultural  college,  organized 
the  Oregon  Apple  Company  and  determined  to 
found  an  ideal,  paying,  commercial  orchard  on 
absolutely  scientific  li'.iea.  Enough  capital  was 
represented  to  avoid  financial  unpleasantness,  and 
the  integrity  and  character  of  the  individual  stock- 
holders made  certain  the  moral  backing  of  the 
company. 

After  a  series  of  teala  by  H.  D.  Scudder,  expert 
agronomist  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  a 
rej)OTt  was  submitted  which  showed  thai  the  soil 
was  the  richest  red-hill  clay  loam  10  be  found  any- 
where in  the  state,  four  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  with 
heavy  rliiy  loam  sul>-soil,  ideal  retentive  capacity 
for  moisture  and  soluble  plant  foods;  high  fertility; 
high  [K'ri'entages  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen;  high  clay  and  silt  content,  pronding  ideal 
plant  foocl  and  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the 
slow-growing, ,  long-enduring,     continuous-bearing 


tree  crops;  excellent  water  and  equally  excellent  air 
drainage. 

Enthused,  the  stockholders  spared  neither  money, 
lime  nor  pains  to  obtain  the  best  tree  stock  and  the 
most  scientific  methods  of  planting  and  cultivation. 
The  services  of  an  expert  horticulturist,  highly 
recommended  by  the  O.  A.  C,  were  secured  and  an 
ample  force  of  assistants  allowed  him.  The  apple 
varieties  planted  include  Newtown  pippins,  Northern 
Spy,  Jonathan,  Ortley,  Grimes  Golden,  Tompkins 
County  Kings,  Spiizenbergs  and  Wagners,  and  the 
pear  varieties  Bartlett,  D'Anjou,  Cornice  and  P. 
Barry.  The  trees  have  been  pruned  to  perfect 
shape,  and  cover-crops  of  oats  and  vetch  have  pro- 
vided additional  fertility  to  the  soil. 

Oaco  Orchards  are  twenty  miles  soulh  from 
Corvallis,  home  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
and  twenty  miles  north  from  f^ugene,  home  of  the 
State  Univer^ty.  The  little  town  of  Monroe  is 
within  one  and  one-half  miles,  and  electric  lines  are 
now  building  immediately  adjacent  to  the  tracts. 
The  conveniences,  natural  beauty  of  surrounding 
country  and  class  of  purchasers  thus  far  investing 
make  certain  ideal  home-life  environment. 

The  plantings  have  been  grouped  to  provide 
proper  varieties  for  five  and  ten-acre  tracts.  The 
company  plants,  and  cares  for  each  tract  Until  in 
actual  bearing.  No  tract  is  sold  until  planted,  and 
the  same  supervision  and  care  is  given  the  sold 
tracts  as  to  the  acreage  retained  by  the  company. 
The  prices  fixed  are  only  such  aa  to  repay  the  com- 
pany for  the  cost  of  the  land,  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  low  rote  of  interest  on  the  money  ex- 
pended. One-thiTd  down,  with  dignified  terms,  no 
inteicit  tai  do  ta>H  ii  the  Klling  plan.  Only  pur- 
chuen  iriw*  nrilb  the  company  when 
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Deep  Breathing 


By  n.  O.  Hahhell,  M.  l>. 


I  BELIEVE  we  must  all  admit  thai  deep  breathing 
is  a  very  desirable  practice.  Furtliennon:,  we 
know  it  to  be  a  fait  that  not  one  gx^rsun  in  inTnty, 
or  perhaps  one  [icrson  in  a  hunilretl.  really  breathes 
deeply.  E«n-  physidan  can  verify  the  statement 
that  we  air  daily  ralk'il  u]>un  to  prvsirilie  drugs  for 
^menls  that  owe  their  cause  directly  to  insuflicient 
and  improper  brcalhinK. 

Breathing  is  the  \ital  Fon-c  of  I.ifc.  Kwrl- 
■  musrlc,  neri-e  cell,  in  fart  ewjy  fibre  of  our  IkkIv,- 
is  directly  dependent  ujion  (he  ;ur  we  breatlic. 
Health,  Strength  and  Kndurani'C  aic  impoKiibIc 
without  well  oxygenated  blood.  The  fuod  ue  cat 
must  comlnnc  with  abundint  oxj'gcn,  lirfore  it  can 
become  of  any  i-aluc  to  the  IxMJy.  Brcalliin)!  is  to 
the  body  what  free  draught  is  to  the  steam  Ixrilcr. 
Shut  off  the  draught,  and  you  will  kill  yuur  lire,  no 
matter  how  excellent  coal  you  use.  Similarly,  if  you 
breathe  shallowiy,  you  must  liecome  anaemii-,  ntak 
and  thin,  no  matter  how  carefully  you  may  select 
your  diet. 

I  might  continue  indefinitely  to  cilc  examples  of 
the  great  physiological  value  of  <]ecp  breathing. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  u-cll-known  fact  that  intense 
mental  concentration  and  nerve  strain  paralyzes  the 
diaphragm,  the  great  lircalhing  muscle.  This  de- 
presnng  condition  can  lie  entirely  counteracted 
through  conscious  ileep  breathing. 

The  main  benefit  of  physical  exercise  lies  in  the 
activity  it  gives  the  lungs.  What  we  term  "lack  of 
healthful  exercise."  in  reality  means,  insufTiiient 
lung  exercise.  Since  few  jtrrsons  have  the  strength 
and  endurance  to  exercise  violently  enough  to  stir 
the  lungs  into  la^d  action,  common  sense  dictates 
that  the  lungs  should  be  exercised  independently, 
through  conscious  breathing.  ICxercisc  that  fails 
to  excite  vigorous  lung  action  is  of  little  real  value. 

Unfortunately  few  jiersons  have  the  slightest 
,  conception  of  what  is  really  meant  by  deep  breath- 


ing. Tn  fait,  fen-  physicians  thoroughly  understand 
the  act.  .4sk  a  ilozcn  iliffercnl  physical  instructors 
to  define  deep  lireathing,  and  you  will  receive  a 
dozen  different  answ-ers.  One  tells  you  i(  means  the 
full  expansion  of  the  chest,  another  tells  you  it  means 
aMominal  breathing,  the  third  declares  it  means 
diaphragmatic:  lireailiing,  and  so  on.  In  the  end, 
one  liccomcs  thoroughly  confused,  and  justly  forms 
the  opinion  that  most  teachers  of  phj-dcat  culture 
are  incompetent  lo  teaib  deep  breathing. 

Recently  there  has  lieen  brought  to  my  notice  a 
biochure  on  this  imjiorlanl  subject  of  restnration, 
thai  lo  my  knonleilgc  for  ihr  lirst  time  really  treats 
the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scienlilic  and  practical 
manner.  I  refer  to  the  Ixioklet  entitled,  "Deep 
Breathing.''  by  I>aul  Von  Iloeckmann,  R.S.,  107 
Park  .A^-e.,  New  York.  In  this  ireatLse,  the  author 
descrilies  pro|K'r  tirealhing,  so  that  e\'en  the  most 
uninfurnieil  layman  can  get  a  correct  iilea  of  the  act. 
The  booklet  contains  a  mass  of  common  sense 
teachings  on  llie  subject  of  Deep  Breathing,  Exer- 
cise and  Body  Huitiling.  The  author  has  had  the 
courage  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  expose  the  weak- 
nesses in  our  modem  sj-slems  of  physical  culture. 

I  belie^'e  (his  liooklet  gima  us  (he  teal  key  to  cotl- 
slilulional  strength.  It  shows  us  plainly  the  danger 
of  exccssitv  excreisc,  that  is,  the  danger  of  cle\'elop- 
ing  the  external  l>ody  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
Ixidy.  The  author's  arguments  are  so  logical  it  ia 
sclf-cxident  that  his  theories  must  1«  based  upon  vast 
experience.  Personally,  I  know  thai  his  teachings 
are  most  profoundly  scientific  and  thoroughly 
practical,  for  1  have  had  occasion  lo  sec  them  tested 
in  a  numlier  of  my  patients. 

The  booklet  10  which  I  refer  can  be  had  fram  tbe 
author  direi  lly  u{>on  payment  of  to  rents  in  coin  or 
stamps.  The  rimple  exercises  he  descrilies  Ibeirin 
are  in  themsch-es  well  ivonh  ten  times  the  small  price 
demanded. 
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THK  LABY  OF  THK  LAKK 


Gile's  Reincarnation  Agency:     Record  IV 


Mr.  Gile  Interposes 

By  John  F;.eming  Wilson 

Author  of  Sparks;  The  Land  Claimeks;  Thk  Latitudes  of  Vengeance 


ILLUSTRATED    BY   J.  A.  CAHILL 


IN  his  quiet  office,  in  the  respectable 
building  on  Market  street  which  Mr. 
Gile  liked  for  its  somewhat  ancient  air, 
that  gentleman  sat  with  an  open  book 
before  him.  On  a  chair  between  the 
desk  and  the  door  a  rather  roughly  dressed 
man  was  busily  scribbling  on  a  pad  of  paper 
held  on  one  knee.  Though  a  scant  ten  feet 
separated  them  in  space,  they  gave  the  im- 
pression of  being  miles  apart.  Mr.  Gile  was 
in  evening  dress;  his  gloves  lay  at  one  hand, 
his  sleek  hat  at  the  other,  his  walking-stick 
was  on  the  desk.  The  other  man's  cap  was 
imder  his  chair,  his  untidy  hands  had  evi- 
dently never  been  gloved,  and  he  was  as 
evidently  ill  at  ease  as  Mr.  Gile  was  placid. 

"There's  a  copy  of  the  report  in  the  cor- 
oner's office"  said  the  visitor  presently, 
folding  up  his  writing. 

Mr.  Gile  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book. 
"You  have  been  careful  about  the  personal 
marks,  Stubbs?" 

"All  down,  sir"  was  the  reply. 

"You  remember  that  you  wholly  missed 
the  principal  identifying  feature  of  that  case 
the  other  day"  his  employer  remarked 
quietly.    "I  pay  you  to  be  accurate." 

Stubbs  nodded  sulkily.  "Yes,  sir.  But 
then  half  these  unidentified  bodies  ain't  got 
marks  on  'em"  he  remonstrated.  "I  do  my 
part  all  right." 

"You  do  very  well"  Gile  admitted  gently. 
"But  then  my  business  requires  exactly 
those  little  things  that  so  many  people  pass 
over."  He  glanced  at  the  paper  Stubbs 
handed  him  and  filed  it  carefully  in  a  big 
book.  "I  see  you  say  that  this  unidentified 
body  is  that  of  a  handsome  woman,  Stubbs. 
Really,  I  must  protest  against  your  giving 
me  your  judgment  in  this  way.  Do  you 
consider  yourself  competent  to  judge 
beauty?" 

Stubbs  scowled.  "She  is  good-looking" 
he  insisted. 


Gile  waved  a  white  hand.  "Possibly. 
Death,  Stubbs,  frequently  makes  ugliness 
presentable.  It  at  least  makes  it  respectable. 
But  I  must  still  protest  against  your  giving 
me  your  opinion  in  such  matters.  I  prefer 
my  own  judgment — here  is  your  money. 
Keep  me  posted  as  usual.    Good-night!" 

Stubbs  nodded,  picked  up  his  cap  and 
departed.  Mr.  Gile  watched  him  go  and 
then  resumed  his  book,  after  a  glance  at  the 
clock  on  the  wall.  "If  Lady  Macbeth  had 
known  of  the  Gile  formula  she  would  never 
have  had  to  send  her  husband  on  that  bloody 
errand"  he  remarked  to  himself.  "The  kill- 
ing of  Duncan  was  inexcusable." 

But  these  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  a  knock  at  the  door  to  which  Mr.  Gile 
responded  by  a  gentle  "Come  in !" 

The  knob  turned  and  a  man  of  middle 
height  entered  with  a  nervous  step.  He 
paused  as  his  quick  eyes  took  in  the  placid 
figure  at  the  desk.  Gile  merely  looked  up 
politely,  his  hand  lying  across  the  volume  of 
Shakespeare.  "Are  you  Mr.  Gile?"  in- 
quired the  new-comer. 

"I  am  Mr.  Gile"  was  the  response.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"That's  what  I  came  to  find  out"  replied 
the  other,  wipipg  his  forehead.  "I've  seen 
your  advertisement  many  times — the  one 
where  you  say  that  people  in  trouble  can 
find  help  here." 

"Are  you  tired  of  it  all?"  Mr.  Gile  asked 
gently. 

"Mr.  Gile"  was  the  abrupt  reply,  "I  am 
at  my  wits'  end.  I  feel  like  a  fool  to  be 
standing  here  in  your  office  when  I  know 
that  you  cannot  help  me.  But — there  are 
two  of  us  on  the  brink  of  absolute  destruc- 
tion and  I  would  be  less  than  a  man  if  I 
didn't  seize  even  at  straws  in  order  to  save 
myself  and  another's  happiness." 

"Sit  down"  said  Gile,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair.    "Mr.—" 
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"Seidler"  said  the  visitor,  extending  a 
card.    "Robert  Seidler." 

Mr.  Gile  looked  at  the  card  and  allowed 
it  to  fall  to  the  desk.  **It  is  a  rule  of  mine 
never  to  ask  questions''  he  remarked.  "I 
never  force  a  confidence,  Mr.  Seidler.  But 
my  time  is  valuable  and  I  see  that  you  are 
much  perturbed.  I  feel  safe  in  asserting 
that  I  can  help  you.  At  least  I  shall  keep 
your  secrets.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  whether  I  am  the  proper  person 
to  confide  in,  I  advise  you  to  go  away.  If 
you  think  my  services  will  avail  anything, 
please  be  explicit  and  we  shall  both  be 
gainers." 

Mr.  Seidler  stared  a  moment  and  then  a 
faint  smile  came  over  his  face.  "You  are 
quite  right,  Mr.  Gile.  I  am  here  and  as  you 
are  my  last  resort  I  am  going  to  be  frank.  I 
honestly  do  not  see  how  you  can  help  me  or 
— or  the  other  person — but  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  my  plight." 

"In  that  case"  said  Mr.  Gile  gently, 
"please  make  out  a  check  to  me  for  fifty 
dollars.  If,  after  hearing  your  story,  I 
decide  on  a  possible  method  of  extricating 
you  from  your  difficulties,  I  shall  {\x  the 
amount  of  my  next  fee." 

His  visitor  seemed  taken  aback  and  stood, 
hat  in  hand,  biting  his  lips.  Gile  shook  his 
head  smilingly  at  him.  "Mr.  Seidler"  he 
murmured,  "if  I  didn't  make  you  pay  for  the 
time  it  will  take  me  to  listen  to  your  story, 
you  wouldn't  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  me 
the  exact  truth." 

Seidler  lifted  his  head  angrily,  but  his 
interlocutor  refused  to  listen  to  the  words  he 
was  about  to  speak.  "Of  course,  you  would 
try  to  tell  the  truth.  But  when  you  pay  me 
fifty  dollars  to  listen,  that  makes  it  needful 
for  you  to  assure  yourself  of  your  money's 
worth.    Do  you  catch  the  psychology  of  it?" 

Seidler  drew  out  his  check -book  and  a 
fountain  pen  and  quickly  wrote  out  the 
required  guarantee,  which  Mr.  Gile  quietly 
accepted  and  laid  on  the  desk.  "Now,  Mr. 
Seidler,  I  am  ready  to  listen." 

"In  the  first  place"  said  his  \isitor,  seating 
himself,  "you  will  undoubtedly  think  me 
insane." 

"Yes"  said  Mr.  Gile  placidly.   -"Go  on." 

"The  circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate 
are  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  befell  a 
man"  Seidler  continued.  "In  fact  I  do  not 
believe  them  myself,  though  I  am  now  their 
victim.  It  is  impossible  that  what  is  true  in 
my  case  could  be  so.    In  a  word,  I  am  going 


to  tell  you  facts,  Mr.  Gile,  which  I  do  not 
accept  myself.'* 

Mr.  Gile  nodded  but  gave  no  other  sign. 
His  visitor  wiped  his  face  again  and  went  on: 

"I  presume  you  have  heard  of  Charles 
Seidler,  Mr.  Gile?" 

"The  wealthy  broker?  Who  is  to  be 
married  this  week?" 

"The  same"  said  Seidler.  "He  is  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Edith  V'ail — will  be  unless 
you  can  help  us  both,  both  Miss  Vail  and 
myself." 

Mr.  Gile's  face  showed  a  flitting  expres- 
sion of  interest  but  he  made  no  remark. 
Seidler  went  on  hurriedly.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Charles  Seidler  does  not  exist"  he  said. 
"There  is  but  one  Seidler  and  I  am  he.  It 
is  I  that  Miss  Vail  has  promised  to  many. 
But  owing  to  a  strange  tangle  of  circum- 
stances she  will  ineWtably  marry  a  man  who 
really  does  not  live — who  is  a  mere  creature 
of  the  mind,  of  my  mind,  Mr.  Gile!" 

"Charles  Seidler,  broker  and  clubman, 
whose  doings  are  in  the  social  columns  of 
the  papers,  does  not  exist?  Go  on,  Mr. 
Seidler." 

"I  must  go  back  twenty-odd  years  in  order 
to  make  this  plain"  the  other  said  hastily. 
"I  will  be  brief  and  as  lucid  as  I  can  be: 

"I  am  twenty-eight  years  old.  My  father 
was  a  well-to-do  merchant  and  my  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  pioneer  in 
California.  When  I  was  two  years  old  a 
second  child  was  bom  to  my  parents  and 
was  named  Charles.  We  were,  of  course, 
brought  up  together  till  I  was  seven  and  my 
brother  was  fwe. 

"I  must  state  here  that  my  earliest  recol- 
lections of  my  mother  are  connected  with  a 
secret  but  great  sorrow  which  my  childish 
instincts  detected  in  her  warm  heart.  I  can- 
not tell  you  the  exact  moment  when  I  knew 
what  this  sorrow  was,  but  I  am  sure  that 
when  I  had  reached  the  age  of  seven  I  not 
only  knew  about  this  gnawing  grief  of  my 
mother's,  but  I  was  her  sole  confidant.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  was,  Mr.  Gile,  that  Charles 
Seidler  was  not  a  human  being.  He  was  a 
mere  physical  body,  physically  alive  as  a 
starfish  is  alive.  He  had  neither  mind  nor 
soul.  Whether  he  was  born  that  way — 
which  I  suspect — or  whether  the  human  and 
spiritual  part  of  him  died  at  some  early  date, 
I  am  unable  to  tell.  But  you  can  imagine 
my  mother's  agony  when  it  was  finally 
borne  in  upon  her  that  her  youngest  child 
was  a  mere  empty  body. 
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"The  peculiar  circumstance  which  pre- 
vented anyone  but  my  mother  knowing  this 
was  that  Charles,  as  I  must  call  him,  grew 
more  rapidly  than  I  and  looked  so  exactly 
like  me  that  my  father  was  unable  to  tell  us 
apart.  This  gave  my  mother  an  opportunity 
to  conceal  the  defects  of  Charles  by  allowing 
me  to  represent  him. 

''Attribute  this  to  my  mother's  anxiety  to 
protect  what  she  had  to  consider  her  younger 
son.  It  has  turned  out  that  her  innocent 
deception  worked  untold  misfortunes,  but  I 
will  come  to  that  in  time.  I  wish  to  make 
absolutely  plain  the  relation  between  this 
empty  body  and  myself. 

"At  the  age  of  seven  I  had  played  the 
double  role  of  Robert  and  Charles  for  pos- 
sibly two  years.  Charles,  though  physically 
my  duplicate,  was  wholly  without  volition 
of  his  own.  He  would  sit  for  hours,  dully 
staring  at  the  floor,  or,  if  stimulated  by  me, 
would  stupidly  reproduce  what  he  had  seen 
me  do.  In  the  nursery,  where  my  mother 
kept  us  as  much  as  possible,  I  would  try  to 
teach  this  body  the  ordinary  movements  of  a 
rational  being:  to  walk,  to  run,  to  climb,  to 
speak.  I  was  fairly  successful,  though  I 
presume  that  I  would  have  been  equally 
successful  with  a  parrot.  At  any  rate,  on 
the  few  occasions  when  I  could  not  imper- 
sonate Charles  he  did  not  awaken  any  sus- 
picion in  my  father's  mind  that  he  was  not 
like  other  children.  True,  he  didn't  play 
about  and  he  wasn't  given  to  talking.  But 
all  this  pleased  my  father,  who  was  a  very 
matter-of-fact  business  man,  and  I  recall  his 
boast  that  Charles  would  make  a  steady  man. 
*The  boy'U  be  a  credit  to  me'  he  used  to 
say. 

"I  cannot  explain  why  I  incurred  my 
father's  dislike.  I  was  his  elder  son.  Of 
course  he  was  unable  to  tell  us  apart  except 
when  we  were  together  and  my  natural 
buoyancy  of  spirit  may  have  caused  him  to 
make  comparisons  between  me  and  my 
silent  brother. 

"All  this  is  mere  detail,  for  now  I  come  to 
the  moment  when  I  made  the  discovery 
which  killed  my  mother.  It  was  this:  I 
could  at  will  leave  my  own  body  and  enter 
that  of  Charles. 

"It  is  likely  that  I  had  often  done  it 
unconsciously,  for  I  seem  to  recall  oocasions 
when  I  had  insisted  to  my  mother  that  I  was 
Robert,  though  she  knew  me  for  Charles. 
But  the  (lay  came  when  I  deliberately  left 
my  own  self  seated  at  a  low  desk  in  tb 


nursery  and  was  instantly  in  full  possession 
of  Charles's  physical  form.  The  passage  was 
almost  but  not  quite  instantaneous,  a  small 
moment  of  blankness  intervening. 

"On  this  occasion  my  father,  who  was 
home  from  the  office,  sent  for  Charles  to 
repeat  to  him  a  lesson  which  he  had  given 
me  in  the  morning,  thinking  that  I  was  my 
brother.  Possibly  my  mother  was  unduly 
afraid.  She  heard  from  the  nurse  that 
Charles  had  been  sent  for  downstairs  and 
I  told  her  that  I  had  sent  him  down.  I  see 
her  yet  as  she  stood  in  terror  and  said:  'Oh, 
he'll  never  be  able  to  say  that  lesson!' 

"It  was  true,  for  Charles  was  unable  to 
repeat  anything  until  I  had  carefully  im- 
pressed it  on — on  his  brain.  He  had  no 
mind,  nothing  but  the  physical  brain.  My 
mother's  agony  was  so  keen  that  I  must  have 
been  impelled  to  an  unusual  act  of  will- 
power, for  the  next  thing  that  I  remember 
is  facing  my  father  in  his  study.  I  was  no 
longer  impersonating  Chades,  Mr.  Gile. 
I  was  Charles ! 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I 
felt.  It  was  like  being  in  a  strange,  dark  and 
unfamiliar  house.  Charles's  brain  and 
tongue  didn't  answer  as  readily  as  my  own. 
It  seemed  to  me  an  enormous  effort  to  force 
that  clumsy  throat  to  utter  the  necessary 
words.  It  took  terrific  exertion  of  my  will  to 
make  that  inert  brain  respond  to  my  thoughts. 

"I  know  that  I  succeeded  in  saving 
Charles's  reputation.  He  stumbled  through 
his  task,  answered  some  questions  and  was 
dismissed  with  a  few  words  of  commenda- 
tion. But  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  It 
has  never  ended !  From  that  time  till  a  year 
ago  I  have  been  the  mind  and  soul  of  Charles 
Seidler.  I  have  had  two  bodies,  Mr.  Gile, 
and  I  am  not  only  Robert,  but  Charles  as 
well. 

"I  know  that  this  sounds  irrational.  You 
must  wait  for  the  proof  for  a  while  yet. 
Before  I  come  to  the  convincing  hour  I  must 
explain  more  thoroughly  the  years  that  have 
intervened  between  that^  evening  in  my 
father's  study  and  tonight. 

"I  came  back  to  the  nursery  as  Charles 
and  found  my  own  body  in  my  mother's 
arms.  She  was  seated  in  a  little  rocker, 
white-faced,  almost  speechless.  As  I  en- 
tend  the  door  I  seemed  involuntarily  to  be 
<bu  'mU  of  Charles  and  into  my  own 
fo  I  looked  out  of  my  own  eyes 

^ft  drawn  face.  Did  she  see 
its  own?    Had  she  seen 
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that  spirit  depart  and  leave  her  elder  son  a 
mere  automaton?  I  think  so.  She  wept 
over  me  silently  for  awhile  and  then  went 
away.  She  never  was  the  same  woman 
again.  In  six  months  she  died.  But  before 
she  left  me  forever  she  called  me  to  her 
bedside  and  told  me  that  she  gave  Charles 
into  my  care.  Nothing  more  explicit  than 
that.  But  I  knew  what  she  meant.  I  swore 
that  I  would  do  my  best  and  comforted  her 
as  well  as  I  might. 

"After  my  mother's  death  Charles  was 
sent  to  school  and  I  was  allowed  to  study 
as  well  as  I  could  under  various  tutors.  The 
result  was  that  I  spent  my  days  as  Charles, 
controlling  his  unskilled  brain,  making  his 
dull  nerves  respond  to  the  impulses  of  my 
mind.  And  while  I  w^as  thus  fulfilling  my 
promise  to  my  mother  the  body  of  Robert 
dawdled  in  his  room  over  a  book  or  sat  dully 
waiting  my  return. 

"You  can  imagine  the  life  I  led  for  several 
years  between  the  two  bodies.  The  solitary 
thing  that  saved  me  was  the  fact  that 
Charles's  brain  steadily  grew  more  docile 
and  automatic  in  repeating  what  I  had  once 
impressed  on  it.  Charles  never  forgot  what 
he  had  once  learned  under  my  tuition  and 
consequently  I  was  able  gradually  to  curtail 
the  hours  I  spent  in  him  and  to  devote  more 
of  my  time  to  myself  and  my  own  education. 

"At  the  age  of  seventeen  my  father  took 
Charles  into  his  own  office  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness. I  confess  that  the  next  two  years  . 
were  the  most  miserable  of  my  life.  I  de- 
test business.  My  own  inclinations  are 
wholly  toward  art  and  literature.  But  I 
foresaw  what  would  soon  happen  and  I  pre- 
pared for  the  future.  My  father  had  strongly 
disapproved  of  what  he  termed  my  idleness 
and  frivolity,  and  more  than  once  had 
warned  me  that  I  must  not  count  on  his 
patience  for  long.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  Charles  was  his  favorite  and  was 
destined  to  be  his  successor  in  the  business 
and  his  heir.  So  I  prepared  for  the  future, 
as  I  have  said. 

"In  other  words  I  made  Charles  a  first- 
class  business  man.  I  stayed  with  him  early 
and  late,  directed  his  every  movement,  de- 
voted my  entire  energy  to  the  wearying 
details  of  business.  Why?  In  order  that 
Charles  might  supply  the  funds  for  Robert 
to  enjoy.  As  Charles  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  new  fortune  which  I  could  draw  on  at 
will  as  Robert. 

"In  time  I  had  Charles's  body  so  excel- 


lently trained  that  it  could  automatically 
transact  the  day's  business,  go  to  the  dub 
and  generally  conduct  itself  as  a  perfectly 
stolid  business  man  might  be  expected  to. 
And  I  was  careful  never  to  allow  my  natural 
exuberance  to  break  in  on  the  almost  silent 
personage  whom  I  had  built  up  to  be  known 
as  Charles.  Charles  never  joked  or  laughed, 
or  said  a  word  more  than  was  needful. 
Possibly  you  have  heard  him  mentioned  as 
Silent  Seidler. 

"WTien  I  at  last  had  my  alt^r  ego  well 
started  on  the  journey  of  life,  I,  Robert 
Seidler,  felt  more  and  more  free  to  turn  to 
the  things  I  loved.  I  left  my  father's  house 
and  installed  myself  in  comfortable  bachelor 
quarters  where  I  could  be  surrounded  with 
books  and  pictures  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  happy  life  which  my  father  despised. 
When  he  died,  leaving  the  l)ulk  of  his  fortune 
to  Charles,  I  wasn't  disappointed.  How 
easy  it  was  for  me  to  transfer  my  spirit  into 
Charles  and  make  him  supply  me  with  money  I 

"Then  I  fell  in  love  with  Edith  Vail,  who, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Vail.  I  am  loath  to  bring  her  into  this  more 
than  I  can  help,  but  to  make  perfectly  plain 
my  present  plight  I  must  at  least  mention 
the  chief  events  of  our  courtship. 

"Our  tastes  are  much  the  same,  Mr.  Gile. 
I  think  that  it  was  our  common  love  for 
good  music  that  brought  us  acquainted. 
Through  that  acquaintance  I  was  able  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  her  and,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  in  love  with  her,  to  tell 
her  so  and  find  out  her  own  feeling  toward  me. 

"When  we  had  agreed  to  be  married  I 
went  to  her  father  and  told  him  of  my  hopes. 
I  was  prepared  to  be  repulsed,  for  Robert 
Seidler  had  little  standing  with  such  men  as 
Judge  Vail.  He  was  known  simply  as  the 
ne'er-do-well  brother  of  Charles  Seidler,  the 
wealthy  broker  and  banker.  To  my  amaze- 
ment the  judge  made  no  objection  but  seemed 
pleased.  Then  I  discovered  that  he  took  me 
to  be  Charles. 

"I  ought  instantly  to  have  disabused  him. 
I  am  unal)lc  to  tell  why  I  allowed  him  to 
think  me  other  than  I  was.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  natural  diffidence  of  a  man  pleading 
for  happiness.  At  any  rate  that  night  Judge 
Vail  dismissed  me  as  Charles. 

"The  events  I  now  come  to  are  so  terrible 
that  I  shrink  from  telling  of  them.  But  you 
must  understand  what  has  happened. 

"I  had  no  sooner  arranged  ever>'thing 
with  Edith  than  I  determined  that  I  would 
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"  'Bob'  she  said,  drawing  back,  *what  has 
happened?  Are  you  crazy?  You  left  this 
house  not  three  minutes  ago  to  meet  a  man 
on  business.  You  turn  back  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  and  come  here  aild  seem  to  have 
forgotten  everything  you  have  been  telling 
me  the  last  hour!' 

.  "Do  you  see  my  predicament?  Charles 
h^d  impersonated  me.  My  double  had 
taken  my  place — and  how  was  I  to  explain? 
Edith  only  knew  that  I  had  a  brother.  1 
had  never  told  her  anything  about  him,  nor 
ventured  to  hint  at  our  relation.  Mr.  Gile, 
how  could  I  tell  that  girl  the  truth?  Would 
she  have  believed  me?  Wouldn't  she  have 
thought  me  mad  indeed?  And  I  stood  there 
in  her  father's  house  helpless  before  this 
problem.     I  muttered  something  and  fled. 

"Of  course  my  first  angry  impulse  was  to 
go  to  Charles.  1  left  my  own  body  in  my 
rooms  and  found  him  in  his  own  room  in  the 
old  house.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  brain  I  knew  that  I  was  doomed 
to  failure.  I  couldn't  read  the  records.  I 
couldn't  make  his  memory  my  own.  Some- 
one else  was  hidden  in  that  form — an  enemy ! 

"So  you  see  the  result  of  years  of  decep- 
tion: my  mother  and  I  had  concealed  from 
my  father  and  the  world  the  fact  that 
Charles  was  only  a  physical  entity.  I  had 
concealed  it  from  the  woman  I  was  to 
marry.  And  suddenly  there  kindles  in  that 
gross  dull  body  a  spirit,  a  will — a  soul. 
That  spirit  hated  me — hates  me  now.  It 
has  used  fiendish  cunning  to  ruin  all  my 
plans  and  now,  having  been  repulsed  from 
the  door  of  Edith  Vail,  I  find  that  this  double 
of  mine  has  persuaded  her  that  it  is  him  she 
loves  and  within  a  week  Edith  will  be  the 
wife  of  an  empty  body  inhabited  by  a  devil." 

Robert  Seidler  stared  at  Mr.  Gile  in  the 
ensuing  silence  and  nervously  brushed  his 
forehead  with  a  handkerchief.  His  listener 
met  his  eyes  calmly,  without  any  change  of 
expression.  "What  do  you  wish  to  do  about 
all  this?"  Gile  inquired  gently. 

Seidler  rose  and  took  a  few  hurried  steps 
across  the  room.  "Do?  I  want  Edith  Vail! 
I  want  my  life !  I  want  that  enemy  of  mine 
driven  back  to  the  hell  he  came  from!" 

"You  are  still  able  to  leave  your  own  body 
and  enter  the  other  body?"  came  the  quiet 
inquiry. 

Seidler  nodded  and  seated  himself .  "I  see. 
You  want  proof.  You  shall  have  it.  Watch !" 

Under  Mr.  Gile's  shrewd  eyes  the  figure 
'^f  his  visitor  relaxed  slightly  in  the    chair 


and  the  lively  expression  that  had  marked 
his  features  faded  into  a  blankness  which 
was  only  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  he  lit  a 
cigarette  and  began  to  smoke  it  slowly.  For 
five  minutes  Gile  watched  this  phenomenon 
without  moving  a  muscle.  Then  he  ad- 
dressed his  visitor.    "Go  on"  he  said. 

The  man  in  the  chair  turned  mild  eyes 
on  him.  "Yes"  he  said  in  a  level  and  un- 
excited  voice.    "Go  on !" 

Mr.  Gile  rose  and  softly  came  from  behind 
his  desk.  Standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  big 
filing  case  he  scrutinized  his  visitor  carefully 
and  then  snapped  out  the  lights.  In  the 
darkness  he  saw  the  ruddy  end  of  the  cigar- 
ette glow  and  fade  with  absolute  regularity, 
as  though  the  smoker  was  deep  in  some 
placid  dream. .  The  door  opened  and  he 
switched  on  the  lights.  A  rather  heavy 
voice  said  "I  found  him  in  the  theater  and 
brought  him  along." 

Mr.  Gile  did  not  resume  his  seat  but  stood 
by  his  desk  looking  from  the  new-comer  to 
the  man  in  the  chair.  Except  that  the  man 
who  had  just  entered  was  in  evening  clothes, 
the  two  were  identical  to  the  eye,  so  far  as 
physical  exteriors  went.  But  the  latest 
comer  was  excited  and  went  on:  "Here  I 
am,  Robert  in  the  body  of  Charles.  That's 
only  the  shell  of  Robert  in  that  chair. 
Watch,  Mr.  Gile!" 

The  figure  in  the  chair  flung  away  the 
cigarette  and  •rose.  He  remarked  quickly 
"Now  I  am  back  in  my  own  body.  Allow 
me  to  present  to  you  my  brother,  Charles, 
Mr.  Gile.    Charles,  this  is  Mr.  Gile!" 

This  time  the  man  by  the  door  nodded 
sulkily  and  said  "I  am  in  a  hurry.  Excuse 
me  and  I'll  bid  you  good  evening !" 

"Charles"  said  the  one  whom  Mr.  Gile 
knew  as  Robert,  "you  will  stay  here  for  a 
moment.  Miss  Vail  will  excuse  you,  I  know. 
I  tell  you  that  if  you  try  to  leave  now  1*11 
keep  you." 

Even  Mr.  Gile's  impassive  face  flushed 
slightly  at  the  expression  of  malignant 
hatred  that  suffused  Charles's  face  only  to 
die  away  into  a  vacuous  look.  "You  ob- 
serve" said  Robert,  rising  and  confronting 
his  double,  "that  there  is  some  other  spirit 
in  this  frame.    Anenemvl" 

While  the  two  faced  each  other,  as  alike 
in  feature  and  form  as  a  man  and. his  reflec- 
tion in  a  mirror,  Mr.  Gile  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  Suddenly  his  cool  tones  cut  in: 
"I  think  I  have  seen  all  I  care  to  at  present, 
gentlemen." 


Mr.  Gile  Interposes:     John  Fleming  Wilson 
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Instantly  the  one  in  evening  dress  opened 
the  door  and  vanished.  Robert  remained 
staring  at  the  man  he  had  consulted.  "If 
you  aren*t  convinced  I'll  bring  him  back 
and  make  him  write  you  out  a  check." 

Mr.  Gile  shook  his  head.  '^Hypnotism  is 
a  perfectly  good  working  explanation  of  the 
phenomena"  he  murmured.  ''That  is  why 
you  will  never  be  able  to  convince  anybody 
of  the  truth  of  your  remarkable  story." 

"But  you  have  seen "  Seidler  began. 

"I  have  seen  a  good  many  things  in  my 
day"  remarked  the  imperturbable  Gile. 
"Allow  me  to  reproduce  your  own  story  as 
it  will  sound  in  the  unbeliever's  ear.  You 
and  your  brother  resemble  each  other  from 
childhood  so  closely  that  even  your  father 
was  unable  to  tell  you  apart.  You  im- 
personate your  brother  often.  You  are  so 
closely  tied  together  until  you  reach  man- 
hood that  what  one  thinks  the  other  does. 
You  control  your  brother's  bodily  acts  and 
direct  his  mental  processes,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. Hypnotism  and  telepathy,  Mr. 
Seidler !  That's  the  easiest  solution  and  the 
world  always  accepts  the  easiest  explanation 
of  what  it  doesn't  understand." 

"But "  Seidler  stammered. 

Mr.  Gile  held  up  his  hand.  "Let  me  get 
this  problem  into  exact  shape:  you  wish  to 
marry  Miss  Vail  and  at  the  same  time  clear 
up  this  entanglement  so  that  it  will  not 
bother  you  again?" 

"Of  course!"  cried  Seidler. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Gile.  "We  have  only 
four  days  to  do  it  in,  too.  It  will  cost  you 
a  thousand  dollars,  sir." 

"One  thousand !"  echoed  his  visitor.  "But 
what  assurance  have  I ?" 

"Lovers  have  frequently  sworn  that  they 
would  gladly  give  the  world  for  a  smile  from 
their  beloved's  eyes"  Mr.  Gile  said  musingly. 
"But  that  is  poetry.  In  real  life  a  thousand 
dollars  is  too  high  a  price  for  wedded  bliss." 

Seidler  flushed.  "I  didn't  mean  it  that 
way"  he  explained.  "You  don't  believe  my 
story  and  you  demand  a  thousand  dollars  to 
clear  the  matter  up.  If  you  believed  my 
history  I'd  risk  the  money." 

"You  ask  too  much  for  the  price"  was  the 
cool  response.  "I  do  not  believe  your  story 
— at  present.  But  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  you  haven't  told  the  truth.  I  will  say 
this  much:  I  am  going  to  work  on  the  basis 
of  your  absolute  correctness  in  what  you 
have  told  me.  My  fee  is  low.  Do  you  wish 
my  services?'* 


Seidler  impulsively  pulled  out  his  check- 
book again.  "It's  my  last  chance"  he  said, 
with  a  strained  smile. 

When  the  second  check  reposed  by  the 
side  of  the  first  one  Mr.  Gile  proceeded  to 
take  down  his  visitor's  address,  telephone 
number  and  the  address,  number  and  busi- 
ness address  of  his  brother. 

"As  I  have  very  little  time  in  which  to 
finish  this  thing  up"  he  said  as  he  ])lolted 
the  last  entry,  "I  must  ask  you  to  have  Miss 
Vail  call  here  tomorrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  You  will  call  here  yourself  at  eleven. 
Good-night,  sir!" 

It  was  not  yet  nine  when  Edith  Vail 
knocked  at  Mr.  Gile's  door  the  next  morn- 
ing. She  entered  quickly  and  looked  at 
Gile  >\ath  a  slightly  impatient  expression. 
"My  fiance,  Mr.  Seidler,  asked  me  to  call 
here  this  morning"  she  said  in  a  low  rather 
pretty  voice. 

"Mr.  Charles  Seidler?"  asked  Mr.  Gile. 

The  faint  uncertainty  in  Miss  Vail's  eyes 
did  not  escape  her  interrogator.  "You 
know  there  are  two  Seidlers"  he  remarked 
easily.    "I  know  them  both." 

"My  fiance's  name  is  Robert  Charles 
Seidler"  she  responded  quietly.  "Some 
people  call  him  Robert  and  others  call  him 
Charles." 

"And  you?"  questioned  Mr.  Gile. 

She  blushed.  "I  have  known  him  usually 
as  Robert"  she  answered.  "But  that  is  a 
mere  detail." 

"Surely"  muttered  Gile.  "Will  you  sit 
down  a  moment?  Mr.  Seidler  is  a  client 
of  mine  and  a  rather  delicate  matter  has 
arisen  in  which  I  have  been  consulted. 
Pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  go  into  rather  inti- 
mate affairs.  Have  you  observed  in  Mr. 
Seidler  a  tendency  to  absent-mindedness 
lately?" 

She  looked  up,  met  the  cool  respectful 
eyes  of  the  man  behind  the  desk  and  then 
dropped  her  glance.  "Sometimes"  she 
murmured. 

"I  understand  that  Mr.  Seidler  and  your- 
self first  met  and  became  acquainted  owing 
to  your  common  liking  for  the  things  of — 
of  the  intellect"  the  quiet  voice  went  on. 
"As  I  understand  from  him  you  have  some- 
what lost  that  former  ground  of — of  inti- 
macy, may  I  say?" 

The  perplexity  in  her  face  deepened. 
"My  father  likes  business  ability"  she  re- 
plied slowly.  "Mr.  Seidler  explained  to 
me  that  it  was  natural  that  he  should  first 
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iMttre  my  father  of  his  devotkm  to  affairs. 
/  kntm'*  nhe  amduAttl  proudly,  ''that  be 
i%  attending  m  utrictly  to  businets  for  my 
nake.  When  we  are  married  we  can  take 
up  again  our  okl  intere5(t»/' 

**He  haA  npolcen  Uj  y<nx  of  his  brother?" 
heimiuirerK 

"V«t.  Hi»  brother  is — I  Mieve  he  is 
amni/lereri  rather  wild,  Mr,  Oile,  But  you 
probalily  know  more  a^>out  it  than  I." 

''Certainly"  murmurcrl  Mr.  Gile.  "But 
there  happen  to  l>e  certain  rlomcstic  matters 
that  muMt  be  a^lju.Htcrl  l>efore  the  marriage." 
He  held  uf)  hin  hand  at  her  un<(poken  pro- 
tect. "Nothing  of  the  kind  you  think  I 
refer  to"  he  continucii.  "But  they  are  of 
m  delicate  a  nature  that  my  client  was  un- 
willing to  bring  them  up  to  you  himself 
and  aHked  me  if  I  would  do  so.  I  assure 
y(}U  that  you  have  no  cause  for  alarm, 
madam.  But  there  is  one  ({uestion  I  must 
ask,  if  you  will  parchm  my  businesslike 
impertinence.  Mr.  Seidler,  like  all  men 
deeply  in  love,  cannot  persuade  himself 
that  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
your  entire  afTections.  You  see  the  point? 
And  in  his  misery -yes,  ai)s<)lute  unhap- 
plnesH,  Miss  Vail  —he  came  to  me  and  told 
me  something  of  his  fears.  1  told  him 
that  I  would  quietly  sound  you  on  the  qucs- 
ticm.  I  was  perfectly  honest  in  telling  him 
what  I  intendiHl  to  do.  But,  Miss  Vail, 
you  arc  u  competent  woman.  I  will  not 
<lo  you  the  injury  to  suppose  that  you  are 
entering  on  this  solemn  obligation  with 
any  regret  or  without  a  full  c(mviction  that 

i'our  happiness  lies  in  marrying  Mr.  Seid- 
er.     Am  I  right?" 

"He  ought  to  know  it"  she  said  with 
<|uivering  lips. 

"(IoihII"  said  (lile.  "And  you  will  be 
willing  to  go  into  this  little  matter  tomorrow 
night  in  my  olVue?  Say,  at  nine  oVIock. 
t  assure  ytm.  Miss  Vail»  that  you  will  not 
regret  cloing  my  client  this  favor." 

"I  don't  at  all  understand  ill"  she  said 
as  she  n»se. 

** Please  siiv  nothing  to  Mr.  Soiillor  about 
It"  wore  Mr.  (iile's  last  instructions.  **Ho 
particularly  wishes  niUhing  s;iiil  between 
you  until  you  art*  awau*  of  the  exact  details 
of  this  matter.  You  will  spare  him  any 
reference  to  it.**" 

She  bowi^l  and  left. 

When  RoluTt  Seidler  ontertxl  at  eleven 

he  found  iiile  apivarently  half  asleep*  lean- 

"'^ck  in  his  chair*    He  nodded  to  his 


caller  and  said  abroptly,  "Why  didn't  yoa 
keep  Charles's  body  permanently  and  so 
get  your  lady  and  avcnd  all  trouUe?" 

"For  the  very  good  reason  that  I  cannot 
use  bb  physical  brain  and  nerves  as  I  can 
my  own  and  because  there  is — there's 
another  person  in  it  now." 

"Have  you  made  your  will?"  was  the 
next  question. 

"Yes." 

"Make    a    new    one"    said    Mr.    Gfle. 

"Setde  up  all  your  affairs  as  if  for  a 
journey  and  buy  a  ticket  for  Sidney,  Aus- 
tralia, and  book  your  passage  on  the  S.  S. 
Maitai,  which  sails  Saturday  noon." 

"That  is  the  hour  of  the  wedding"  was 
the  impadent  response.  "And  I'm  not 
going  to  Australia,  Mr.  Gile!" 

"Do  exactly  as  I  say"  was  the  calm 
reply.  "Finish  up  all  those  details  this 
afternoon.  Then  I  want  you  to  be  pres- 
ent in  my  office  here  tomorrow  night  at 
nine  o'clock.  You  will  please  see  to  it 
that  you  are  dressed  exactly  in  the  same 
way  that  your  brother  is.  I  fancy  that  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  accomplish?" 

"Certainly." 

"I  also  wish  a  key  to  your  apartments" 
(iile  went  on.  "I  shall  visit  them  tomorrow 
afternoon  in  your  absence.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  visit  Miss  Vail  between  now  and 
tomorrow  evening.  Be  on  hand  prompfly 
at  the  hour.  If  you  will  excuse  me  now  I 
must  be  at  work." 

As  soon  as  Robert  Seidler  was  gone  Mr. 
Gile  put  on  his  overcoat  and  gloves  and 
departed  down  Market  street  to  Mont- 
gomery. A  block  down  that  thoroughfare 
he  turned  into  the  big  office  of  Charles 
Seidler  and  sent  in  his  card.  A  moment 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  broker's  room 
where  Charles  sat  over  his  correspondence. 
As  he  did  not  turn  immediately  to  greet 
his  caller  Mr.  Gile  stood  and  watched  him 
quietly.  Then  he  said  **Mr.  Seidler,  I 
wish  three  minutes  of  your  time." 

The  broker  swung  around,  stared  at  his 
visitor  and  scowled.  **\Vhat  is  it?"  he 
demanded. 

**Your  brother  Robert  is  a  client  of  mine" 
Mr.  Gile  remark eii»  swinging  his  walking 
stick.  **He  intends  to  go  to  Australia  on 
Satuniay  and  he  has  decided  to  put  his 
atTairs  in  such  onier  that  a  long  absence 
will  not  interfere  with  the  proper  safe- 
guarding of  his  business  interest.  1  under- 
stand that  he  has  a  sum  invested  wvh  you. 


Mr.  Gile  Interposes:     John  Fleming  Wilson 
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I  believe  he  wishes  to  turn  all  this  over  to 
you  without  restriction.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Seidler,  your  brother  is — ah — abandoning 
the  field.  I  believe  I  may  use  that  expres- 
sion, may  I  not?" 

Once  more  the  malignancy  of  Charles's 
expression  caused  Mr.  Gile  to  shrink 
slightly.  Out  of  the  rather  dull  eyes  looked 
a  vicious  cunning  which  was  most  repul- 
sive. "I  thought  that  brave  fellow  would 
come  a  cropper"  said  the  broker  in  a  heavy 
voice.  "He  thought  he  had  me!  Curse 
him!" 

"Of  course  I  took  his  story  about  his  con- 
trol of  you  as,  well,  . 
slightly    exaggerat- 
ed" said  Mr.  (jile 
gently. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  so 
dull"  boasted  the 
broker.  "I'll  admit 
he  did  kind  of  run 
me  for  a  few  years. 
But  that's  all  over 
now!    I'm  my  own 

"Of  course"  Mr. 
Gile  assented 
smoothly.  "And 
he's  going  away 
now.  Will  nine 
o'clock  tomorrow 
evening  suit  you 
for  the  settlement 
of  all  the  matters 
between  you?  Shall 
I  say  at  my  office?" 

Charles  awk- 
wardly referred  to 


laugh   rang  out  in 

the  richly  furnished 

room.    "Not  tomorrow  night!    I  must  take 

Miss  Vail — my  fiancee — to  the  opera." 

"Really,  it  is  most  important"  Mr.  Gile 
remarked.  "I  understand  your  reluctance 
to  break  such  an  engagement.  But  then — 
business  first,  Mr.  Seidler!" 

"That  is  true"  was  the  response.  "I 
will  be  at  your  office  tomorrow  night  at 
nine."  He  made  an  entry  in  his  book  and 
nodded  in  dismissal  of  his  caller. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Gile  called  up 
Miss  Vail  on  the  telephone.  "Can  you 
come  at  ten  minutes  past  nine  tonight?" 
he  inquired.     "Yes,  not  at  nine  but  at 


minutes  past.  Thank  you."  This  done 
he  went  out  and  made  some  purchases 
which  he  packed  into  a  small  hand-bag. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Gile 
opened  the  door  to  Robert  Seidler's  apart- 
ments and   entered.     For  a  few  moments 
he  enjoyed  himself  viewing  the  luxurious- 
ness  of  its  appointments.     He  glanced  at 
some  of  the  pictures,  studied  one  or  two 
and  finally  came  to  stand  before  a  shelf  on 
which  was  a  fine  set  of  Shakespeare.     For 
fifteen   minutes  Mr.    Gile  allowed  himself 
ihc  delight  of  looking  over  these  volumes 
which  he   replaced  with   the  care  of  the 
lover  of  fine  books. 
Then    he    opened 
his    hand-bag  and 
set  out  on  a  little 
table    the    articles 
he  had  brought — 
a    small    vial    of 
medicine,    a     golf 
cap    and    a    small 
traveling  case.    He 
opened     this     last 
and  took  out  a  small 
hypodermic  needle 
and  a  tiny  tlask  of 
white  pellets. 

These   articles 
Mr.  Gile  carefully 
distributed,  the  hy- 
podermic and   the 
medicine  vial  on  a 
shelf    in    a    ward- 
robe, quite  out  of 
sight,  the  traveling 
case  under  the  bed, 
the   cap    under   a 
pillow   on   one   of 
the  divans.    Then 
he    searched     the 
book  shelves  till  he 
found  a  volume  of  De  Quincy  which  he 
opened  at  one  of  the  Opium  Eater  essays 
and  turned  down  with  assumed  negligence 
beneath   the   graceful  fronds  of   a  potted 
palm. 

This  done  Mr.  Gile  went  to  the  writing- 
desk  under  the  electric  cluster  in  one  corner 
of  the  sitting-room  and  drew  out  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  he  wrote  in  a  round  hand 
Leave  everything  as  it  is,  /or  I'm  coming 
back  some  time—  The  last  word  Mr.  Gile 
traced  downward  on  the  paper,  giving  it 
the  look  of  having  been  written  in  extreme 
He    had    just    completed    bia 
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arrangements  when  the  door  opened  and 
Robert  Seidler  stepped  in. 

"I  have  done  what  I  came  for"  Mr.  Gile 
said  quietly.  **If  you  see  anything  that  is 
odd  here,  please  don't  disturb  it."  He 
thrust  the  paper  he  had  written  on  into  the 
desk  and  closed  it.  *Tlease  don't  open  this 
desk  until  day  after  tomorrow"  he  cautioned. 
"Did  you  get  your  ticket  to  Sidney?" 

"I  did"  was  the  curt  reply.  "But  I  fail 
to  see  what  all  this  is  going  to  do  toward 
getting  me  Edith  Vail  and  ridding  me  of 
that  fiend  in  human  form  that  has  come 
between  us." 

"That  is  my  business"  was  the  cool  an- 
swer. "Have  you  completed  all  your  busi- 
ness arrangements?" 

Robert  stared  at  him  a  moment  before 
replying.  "I  did  what  you  told  me  to  do" 
he  said.  "One  would  think  I  was  expect- 
ing to  kill  myself  of  be  murdered,  the  way 
I  have  gone  at  things." 

"Excellent!"  murmured  Mr.  Gile.  **I 
will  see  you  exactly  at  nine  o'clock.  Not 
a  moment  later." 

At  five  minutes  of  nine  Mr.  Gile  sur\'eycd 
his  own  office.  A  slight,  almost  impercep- 
tible frown  was  on  his  face.  His  shrewd 
eyes  swept  over  each  detail  of  the  furniture 
and  he  adjusted  a  rug  carefully  in  front 
of  the  desk.  Then  he  smiled  brilliantly, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "How  far  in  advance 
we  are  of  the  old  days  of  bloodshed  I"  he 
murmured.     "Science!  Science!" 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  in 
response  to  Mr.  (file's  call  a  man  entered. 
"Ah,  Mr.  Seidler!"  he  greeted  him.  "You 
are  on  the  dot." 

"I  make  it  a  point  to  be  prompt"  said  a 
heavy  voice  in  response  and  Mr.  (lile 
quickly  took  the  cue.  "Your  brother 
Robert  is  not  quite  so  exact"  he  murmured. 
"Will  you  sit  here?" 

Charles  Seidler  sat  down  just  as  a  second 
knock  at  the  door  preceded  the  entrance  of 
Robert  Seidler,  to  whom  Mr.  Gile  nodded. 
Robert  and  Charles  exchanged  glances, 
Robert's  being  expressive  of  bewilderment, 
Charles's  of  stolid  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gile 
retired  behind  his  desk  and  said  smoothly: 
"This  occasion  is  one  on  which  depends  a 
great  deal,  gentlemen.  I  am  going  to  be 
brutally  frank.  The  time  has  come  when 
one  of  you  must  renounce  all  pretensions 
to  a  lady,  to  a  fortune  and  to  a  name.  Mr. 
Robert  Seidler  is  my  client.  It  is  natural 
♦*»<it  I  should  look  after  his  interests  in  this 


matter.  But  what  I  perceive  to  be  his  best 
welfare  will,  I  fear,  not  meet  with  his  prompt 
approval.  First,  allow  me  to  detail  mat- 
ters as  they  now  stand. 

"Charles  Seidler  has  reputation,  money 
and  the  promise  of  a  lovely  woman  to  be- 
come his  wife.  Robert  Seidler  has  a  little 
money,  a  fine  taste  in  art  and  is  in  love 
with  the  same  lady."  Here  Mr.  Gile  held 
up  a  persuasive  hand.  "Don't  interrupt 
me,  please.  I  wish  to  get  this  question 
into  the  open.  I  think  that  it  comes  down 
to  the  point  which  1  shall  make  plain  in  a 
moment.  After  all,  gentlemen,  the  problem 
is  not  so  difficult.  I  have  found  an  arbiter 
who  will  decide  the  puzzle.  But  I  insist 
on  one  thing:  there  must  be  but  one  Seidler 
after  tonight.  Whether  it  is  to  be  Charles 
or  Robert  I  leave  to  the  arbiter  I  have 
chosen.     That  arbiter  is — " 

The  door  opened  and  Edith  Vail  stepped 
in.  On  the  second  of  her  arrival  Robert 
was  on  his  feet.  **This  isn't  fair,  Gile  I 
She  was  never  to — " 

But  Edith  Vail  simply  stood  before  them. 
She  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other,  wide-eyed  with  astonishment,  be- 
wilderment, fear.  Mr.  Gile  kept  silent 
till  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  flight.  Then, 
in  an  even  voice,  "Miss  Vail,  which  is  the 
man  you  are  to  marr}'  on  Saturday?" 

She  answ'ered  nothing,  but  the  pallor 
of  her  face  increased  as  if  the  blood  was 
ebbing  steadily  away.  Mr.  Gile  snapped 
out  **You  don't  know.  You  have  been 
cruelly  deceived,  Miss  Vail." 

*q^dith,  Edier  cried  Robert.     "Forgive 


I" 


me: 

"She  is  promised  to  me"  said  Charles 
huskily.     Slowly  his  lips  formed  an  oath. 

With  an  authoritative  gesture  Mr.  Gile 
directed  the  girl  to  step  back.  "Look"  he 
said  stemlv.  "Which  is  the  man  vou  love?" 

Again  Robert  called  out  "Edic,  forgive 
me!     I'm  Robert!" 

"She  is  promised  to  me"  said  Charles 
\N'ith  increasing  voice. 

"You!"  said  Robert,  facing  him.  "Sense- 
less clod !     Soulless  body !     You!" 

The  two  confronted  each  other,  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Gile  quietly  left  his  desk  and 
slipped  over  beside  the  speechless  and  al- 
most fainting  girl.  There  he  paused,  an 
absolutely  expressionless  spectator.  His 
single  movement  was  to  give  a  slight  flick 
to  a  shining  steel  dagger  which  glittered 
on  the  polished  desk- top. 
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Though  the  struggle  was  wholly  mys- 
terious to  the  woman,  it  was  plain  enough 
to  the  man  who  stood  ready  to  support  her. 
His  shrewd  eyes  saw  the  assembling  of 
strength  in  Robert's  face,  caught  the  al- 
most frantic  hatred  in  Charles's.  It  was 
a  battle  between  wills,  between  the  master 
of  many  years  and  the  new-comer — spirit 
or  fiend — that  had  usurped  his  empty  body. 
How  long  they  stood  there  even  Mr.  Gile 
could  not  have  told.  The  mortal  silence 
was  broken  by  Charles,  who  croaked  '*I 
am  stronger  than  you — noiv^  At  the 
words  Robert's  tense  face  seemed  to  relax 
slightly.  A  look  of  terror  flitted  across 
his  blazing  eyes.  "Stronger  than  you!" 
croaked  Charles  again. 

Something  in  that  triumphant  tone 
wakened  the  girl.  She  took  a  step  fonv-ard, 
stretching  out  her  hand.  Her  fingers 
rested  on  Robert's  sleeve.  Mr.  Gile  could 
not  repress  a  nod  of  satisfaction.  Robert 
seemed  to  grow  in  stature  and  then,  with 
a  wild  fling  of  his  arms,  he  relaxed  and 
turned  a  stupid  countenance  to  the  ceiling 
just  as  Charles,  grasping  the  dagger  from 
the  table,  held  it  up  for  the  downward 
stroke.     Edith  Vail  screamed  and  fainted. 

That  downward  stroke  seemed  halted 
in  mid-air,  just  above  the  vacant  face  of 
Robert.  Mr.  Gile,  allowing  the  girl's 
head  to  reach  the  rug,  stooped  over  her,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  scene.  A  groan  issued 
from  Charles's  writhing  lips.  With  a  wild 
laugh  he  drove  the  blade  into  his  own 
heart  and  fell. 

Mr.  Gile  dragged  the  unconscious  girl 
aside  and  bent  over  the  dying  man.  In 
those  staring  eyes  he  saw  nothing.  The 
body  of  Charles  was  empty  forever.  He 
assured  himself  that  death  was  come  and 
then  rose  to  face  Robert.  "He  killed  him- 
self" said  Robert,  with  trembling  lips. 

Mr.  Gile  stared  down.  "Did  he?'^  he 
murmured.  He  shook  his  head.  As  he 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  form  of  the  sense- 
less girl  he  shook  his  head  again.  "Who 
can  tell  whether  it  was  suicide  or  murder?" 
he  seemed  to  demand.  Then  he  carried 
Edith  Vail  into  the  hall. 

Five  minutes  later  Edith  was  recovering 
and  Robert  was  soothing  her,  as  she  lay 
on  a  lounge  in  a  physician's  office  in  the 
same  building  in  which  the  Gile  office  was. 
In  his  own  place  that  man  was  using  the 
telephone  to  great  effect.  A  policeman 
stood  in  the  doorway,  making  notes.     "The 


name  is  Robert  Seidler"  said  Mr.  Gile. 
"A  client  of  mine.  Ill  health.  Was  going 
to  Australia  Saturday.  Despondent.  Yes, 
a  brother  of  Charles  Seidler,  the  broker  on 
Montgomery  street." 

Mr.  Gile  then  went  across  the  hall  and 
drew  Robert  aside.  "You  are  Charles  for 
good"  he  said  quietly.  "Robert  is  dead. 
Yes,  I  understand.  Robert  can  die  with- 
out making  a  stir.  Charles's  death  would 
mean  publicity  of  the  worst  sort,  a  scandal 
and  the  loss  of  your  bride.  I  have  ar- 
ranged everything.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  play  the  sorrowing  brother  and  see  that 
the  notice  of  the  postponement  of  the  wed- 
ding reaches  the  papers  tonight." 

"But  Edith?"  Robert  protested,  looking 
piteously  into  Mr.  Gile's  unmoved  coun- 
tenance. 

"She  will  never  know  any  more  than  will 
appear  in  the  papers"  said  Gile.  "A 
worthless  brother  is  dead,  after  trying  to 
ruin  your  happiness.  She  saw  nothing  of 
it  and  she  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
any  explanation  you  give  her.  I  believe 
that  settles  everything?     Good-night  I" 

The  next  day  Mr.  Gile  carefully  pasted 
into  his  scrapbook  the  accounts  of  the  sui- 
cide of  Robert  Seidler,  an  almost  unknown 
son  of  the  late  millionaire,  and  brother  of 
Charles  Seidler.  The  coroner  stated  that 
he  had  found  that  Robert  had  planned  his 
taking  off  with  some  care,  though  a  ticket 
for  Australia  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
had  thought  of  emigrating.  In  his  rather 
sumptuous  apartments  the  officials  had 
found  morphine  tablets  and  a  bottle  of  an 
obscure  poison.  The  only  unusual  feature 
of  the  suicide  was  that  it  had  taken  place 
while  Charles  was  arranging  to  give  his 
brother  a  larger  income  out  of  the  estate. 

Below  this  Mr.  Gile  made  the  following 
entry  in  his  own  script: 

If  the  histon'  given  me  of  this  case  is  exact,  death 
would  have  occurred  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 
The  dagger  was  used  merely  to  suggest  death  and 
to  hypnotize  the  woman  into  unconsciousness  by 
its  lethal  suggestion.  As  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
has  been  proven  as  to  the  precise  truth  of  the  matter 
of  this  strange  affair  it  is  equally  impossible  to  state 
whether  this  was  suicide  or  murder.  If  Robert 
entered  the  body  of  Charles  one  second  l^efore  the 
blade  entered  the  heart,  it  was  murder,  psycholog- 
ically speaking. 

When  he  had  completed  his  comment 
Mr.  Gile  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "My 
first  failure  I"  he  mused.  "And  most  people 
would  call  it  my  most  shining  success!" 


New  Mexico,  the  New  State 

By  L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.  D. 
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DDAY,  more  than  ever 
before.       New     Mexico 
stands  in  the  limelight, 
in  the  forefront  of   the 
national  stage,  with  the 
eyes    of   the    American 
people  centered  upon  it, 
because,  after  long  years 
of  waiting,  it  has  at  last 
become   a    state.     Few 
outside  of  its  limits  real- 
ize how  long  those  years 
have    been,     but     with 
the  New  Mexican  people 
themselves,  the  neglect  and  injustice  of  those 
sixty  years  of  political  bondage  are  burned 
into  their  very  souls.    And  that  monumental 
wrong  has  been  intensified  by  the  insults 
and  calumnies  heaped  upon  those  people  as 
an  excuse  for  the  wrong  itself, 

A  SL\TY-VEAR  STRUGGLE 

Never  before,  and  nowhere  else,  has  a 
large  body  of  American  citizens  been  de- 
prived oE  self-government  for  even  half  as 
many  years  as  those  through  which  New 
Mexico  has  been  compelled  to  suffer.  The 
vast  domain  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  inhabited  only  by 
Indians  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  was 
divided  into  self-governing  states  as  fast  as 
white  settlement  permitted.  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  became  states  in  iSoi,  1816  and 
1818,  and  Mississippi  and  Alabama  in  1817 
and  1819.  The  inhabited  parts  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  acquired  in  1803,  were 
admitted  to  statehood  as  Louisiana  in  1812 
and  Missouri  in  i8ao.  Florida,  acquired 
from  Spain  in  1821,  became  a  state  in  1845. 
Of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  in  1848, 
California,  which  was  the  only  inhabited 
portion  except  New  Mexico,  was  admitted 
in  1850.  But  New  Mexico,  though  it  was 
more  thickly  settled  than  any  of  these,  and 
though  it  had  the  sdenin  auursoce  of  self- 


government  as  promised  by  (General  Kearny, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  in  his  first 
speech  in  front  of  the  old  Governor's  Palace, 
on  August  19, 1846,  when  he  look  possession 
of  the  country.  New  Mexico  knocked  at  ihe 
doors  of  the  Union  without  cessation  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  to  be  met  only  by 
excuses  arid  delays  and  refusals. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  intelligent 
reading  constituency  of  this  country  can  tell 
when  New  Mexico  held  its  first  constitu- 
tional convention  or  can  enumerate  the 
times  her  people  have  hopefully  formulated 
their  Organic  Law  only  to  find  themselves 
rejected  at  Washington  and  without  redress? 
It  was  less  than  four  years  after  Kearny  had 
taken  peaceable  possession  of  the  country 
when  the  people  sent  their  delegates  to 
Santa  FS  to  form  a  constitution.  In  May, 
1850;  they  adopted  that  constitution  by  the 
extraordinary  vote  of  8371  against  39,  and 
elected  their  governor  and  state  officers,  and 
a  legislature  which  met  on  July  4th  and 
elected  two  U.  S.  senators.  And  do  you 
know  why  New  Mexico  was  not  admitted 
to  statehood  then,  when  California,  with  its 
restless,  unstable  population,  characteristic 
of  newly-settled  mining  regions,  entered  the 
Union?  It  was  not  that  its  constitution  was 
imperfect,  not  that  It  was  bad,  but  that  it 
was  too  good.  It  was  simply  because  it 
prohibited  slavery  and  dedicated  the  pro- 
posed state  forever  to  Freedom,  with  all 
that  that  means  of  happy  homes  and  pros- 
perous industries.  Had  the  constitution 
organized  a  slave  state,  New  Mexico  would 
have  been  admitted  in  a  moment  as  an 
offset  to  the  new  free  state  on  the  Pacific; 
but  to  admit  two  free  states  at  once  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  those  days  of' southern 
supremacy,  and  so  the  state  government 
was  dissolved,  the  senators  returned  home 
to  private  life,  and  the  aspiring  common- 
wealth was  relegated  to  a  territorial 
condition. 
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PROVINCIAL  SYSTEM  WRONG 

For  sixty  years,  the  patient  people  of 
New  Mexico  have  struggled  to  obtain 
the  right  of  self-government,  which  to  the 
ordinary  American  citizen  seems  the  founda- 
tion of  republican  institutions  and  as  es- 
sential as  the  air  we  breathe.  Probably  it  is 
because  self-government  is  considered  such 
a  matter  of  course  in  our  country^  that  the 
mass  of  citizens  in  the  East  have  never 
seemed  to  realize  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  territories. 
The  system  of  provincial  government,  under 
which  local  officials  are  appointed  by  a 
central  power  far  from  the  localities  affected, 
has  always  been  bad,  from  the  days  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  down  to  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  empires  of  our  own  times.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise,  for  its  fundamental 
principle  is  wrong.  No  matter  how  well- 
meaning  the  appointing  power  may  be,  the 
result  is  largely  the  same.  Go<xl  men  may 
occasionally  be  appointed,  but  the  system 
itself  is  essentially  vicious,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  appointing  power  to  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  re(iuirements  and  char- 
acter, and  the  most  unworthy  of  corrupt 
officials  are  those  who  can  afford  to  expend 
the  most,  both  in  time  and  money,  to  prevent 
its  enlightenment  or  any  reform  in  ad- 
ministration. Again,  this  system  is  practi- 
cally the  destruction  of  an  enlightened  and 
vigilant  public  sentiment.  We  are  a  practi- 
cal people  here  in  America,  and  as  a  rule 
we  do  not  cultivate  anything  unless  it  has 
practical  value,  and  when  public  sentiment 
cannot  be  effectively  e.xcrcised  in  a  practical 
way,  it  does  not  flourish.  In  no  community 
that  is  not  self -governed  can  you  find  a 
healthy,  vigorousandactivepublic  sentiment, 
either  in  the  press  or  among  the  people, 
because  it  is  \vithout  power  either  to  affect 
appointments  or  removals  or  to  reform  the 
administration  of  the  government.  Thus  the 
whole  fiber  of  good  citizenship  is  weakened. 

All  these  things  have  worked  against  New 
Mexico  and  caused  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment to  be  retarded.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  facts  doubts  that  if  that  territory  had 
been  admitted  even  twenty  years  ago,  it 
would  now  contain  a  greater  population 
than  Colorado  and  show  a  prosperity 
unequaled  in  any  other  section. 

But  now,  at  last,  the  days  of  darkness  are 
at  an  end  and  a  brilliant  future  for  the  new 
state  seems  to  be  assured.  Already  the 
stimulating  influences  of  the  new  order  of 


things  are  felt.  Immigration  is  increasing 
daily;  the  inquiries  as  to  localities  for  homes 
are  almost  countless;  capital,  for  the  first 
time,  is  being  advertised  at  low  rates  of 
interest;  high  hopes  and  bright  anticipa- 
tions are  universal,  and  every  indication 
points  to  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
development  of  the  latent  resources  of  the 
new  state,  and  a  career  of  prosperity  ex- 
tending into  the  far  future. 

This  feeling  seems  universal  among  New 
Mexicans  themselves,  and  that  is  probably 
to  be  expected  after  the  long  years  of  repres- 
sion and  discouragement,  especially  as  the 
development  here  is  unusual  and  beyond 
expectation. 

SELF-y\PPRECIATION 

It  is  a  delightful  trait  of  the  western 
character  that  every  citizen  believes  that  his 
own  locality  is  the  best  in  the  whole  world, 
that  in  everything  which  leads  to  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  it  is  superior  to  all 
others,  and  is  without  doubt  the  sole  and 
original  earthly  paradise.  This  local  self- 
complacency,  if  it  has  no  other  advantage, 
is  certainly  conducive  to  contentment  and 
satisfaction  and  adds  to  the  charm  of 
existence. 

But  in  the  intensity  of  this  belief  in  local 
preeminence,  the  New  Mexican  exceeds  all 
his  fellows.  He  is  certain  that  there  is  no 
climate  so  delightful  and  so  healthful;  no 
soil  so  fertile  and  productive;  no  land  so 
richly  endowed  with  resources  and  so  sure 
of  a  brilliant  future.  He  insists  that  the 
moment  you  pass  through  the  tunnel  in  the 
Raton  Range  and  emerge  into  the  *'Land  of 
Sunshine,"  the  sky  is  far  bluer,  the  sun  much 
brighter,  the  air  infinitely  purer  and  more 
invigorating,  the  stars  more  abundant  and 
the  moon  much  larger  than  in  the  less  fa- 
vored regions  to  the  east  and  to  the  north; 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  this  was 
the  original  seat  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  he 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  four  great 
rivers — the  Rio  (irande,  the  Pecos,  the  San 
Juan  and  the  Gila — which  are  enumerated 
in  the  second  chapter  of  (lenesis  as  watering 
the  Garden;  of  course  with  ancient  nanies 
now  obsolete  through  the  changes  of  lan- 
guage, but  easily  distinguishable  from  their 
description  and  from  the  gold  and  the 
precious  stones  which  enriched  the  land. 

New  Mexicans  declare,  unhesitatingly,  the 
fact  that  New  Me.xico  possesses  twotq  ele- 
ments of  interest  than  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States  or,  we  may  say,  of  the  entire 
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world.  It  has  such  a  remarkable  variety  of 
characteristics  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man  or  a  woman  anywhere  who  is  not 
interested  in  some  one  of  them.  A  little 
thought  will  show,  plainly  enough,  the 
reason  for  this.  Let  us  enumerate  briefly 
some  of  those  thus  affected: 

NEW  MEXICO  INTERESTING  TO  ALL 

It  interests  the  Historian.  Because  of  the 
romantic  story  of  heroic  exertion  and  chival- 
rous adventure  in  the  early  expeditions  of 
concjuest  and  settlement,  and  in  the  chang- 
ing nationalities  down  to  the  present 
strenuous  days  of  American  enterprise. 

It  interests  the  Archaeologist.  Because  of 
the  widely  extended  ruins  of  a  notable 
prehistoric  civilization,  which  built  great 
cities  and  covered  two- thirds  of  the  territory; 
and  because  of  the  existing  structures  of  the 
Pueblo  and  early  Spanish  eras,  some  in  use 
and  some  in  ruins,  communal  buildings  and 
churches,  which  characterize  the  whole  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

It  interests  the  Ethnologist.  Because, 
even  without  looking  into  the  past,  there  are 
to  be  seen  today  the  representatives  of  three 
nations  and  three  epochs — the  Pueblo,  the 
Spanish  and  the  American — ^li\'ing  side  by 
side  but  preserving  their  distinctive  features. 

It  interests  the  Geographer.  Because 
New  Mexico  originally  reached  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Florida  and  had  no  limits  to  the 
north;  then,  for  a  century,  recognized 
Louisiana  as  its  eastern  neighbor;  down  to 
1865  ruM  Arizona  as  one  of  its  counties, 
and  to  a  later  date  included  southern  Colo- 
rado; and  because,  at  different  periods  in  its 
history,  it  has  been  a  kingdom,  a  pronnce,  a 
department,  a  territory,  and  is  now  a  state. 

It  interests  the  Agriculturist.  Because,  as 
early  as  1893,  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  it 
carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  oats  raised 
in  America;  and  the  greater  prize  for  the 
best  wheat  of  the  whole  world;  and  today 
its  fields  of  com  and  alfalfa  arouse  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  every  traveler. 

It  interests  the  Horticulturist.  Because, 
here,  in  the  dry  air  of  the  high  altitude  and 
the  warmth  and  brightness  of  the  New 
Mexican  sun,  all  classes  of  fruit  pertaining 
to  the  temperate  zone  are  matured  with  a 
color  unknown  in  humid  localities  and  a 
flavor  which  ruins  the  taste  for  the  insipid 
products  of  other  climes. 

It  interests  the  Vineyardist.  Because  here 
he  finds  the  grape,  introduced  by  the  early 


Franciscan  missionaries  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  long  before  the  Atlantic  shore 
was  peopled,  still  growing  in  unrivaled  per- 
fection and  bearing  e\idence  of  its  ori^gin 
in  the  name  by  which  it  is  universally  known, 
"the  Mission  grape." 

It  interests  the  Irrigationist.  Because 
New  Mexico  is  the  home  of  ancient  irriga- 
tion, where  long  lines  of  acequiasy  most  skil- 
fully constructed,  have  brought  fertility  to 
the  arid  soil  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years;  and  where,  at  this  very  time,  has  just 
been  constructed  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempt at  water  conserv-ation,  international 
in  its  scope,  on  the  entire  continent;  thus 
wonderfully  contrasting  the  old  and  the 
new. 

It  interests  the  Stockman.  Because  the 
great  plains,  originally  covered  by  herds  of 
Imffalocs,  are  the  natural  home  of  this  in- 
dustry; and  the  cattle  flourish  and  abound 
"on  a  thousand  hills." 

It  interests  the  Sheepman.  Because  sheep- 
raising  is  the  great  industr}'  of  the  people^ 
the  fleecy  flocks  arc  to  be  seen  from  every 
passing  train,  and  great  bales  of  wool  lie  in 
every  warehouse;  and  because  the  great 
fortunes  of  the  wealthy  are  nearly  all  trace- 
able directly  to  this  branch  of  business. 

It  interests  the  Miner.  Because,  besides 
its  stores  of  gold  and  silver,  of  copper  and 
lead,  of  iron  and  zinc,  of  coal  and  mica,  and 
the  multitude  of  industrial  minerals,  it  con- 
tains the  most  interesting  ancient  mines  in 
the  entire  country,  such  as  the  Minadel  Tiro, 
which  illustrates  the  Spanish  workings  prior 
to  1680,  and  the  great  turquoise  mine  at 
Turquesa,  near  Cerrillos,  which  is  the  finest 
existing  specimen  of  aboriginal  mining,  and 
from  which  the  gems  that  greeted  Marcos 
de  Niza  and  Coronado  were  extracted  by 
stone  implements,  long  before  Columbus 
crossed  the  sea. 

It  interests  the  Jeweler.  Because,  from 
the  neighbors  of  that  ancient  turquoise  mine, 
and  its  brethren  in  the  southern  counties, 
comes  the  clear  blue  gem  which  supplies 
half  the  world;  and  because  the  Navajo 
garnet,  the  peridot  and  the  opal  are  among 
the  valued  products  of  New  Mexico. 

It  interests  the  Geologist.  Because  its 
lofty  mountains,  its  deeply  cleft  canons  and 
its  eroded  cliffs  lav  hare  to  the  vision  of  man 
the  secrets  of  the  slow  hut  wonderful  opera- 
tions of  nature  during  the  thousands  of 
centuries  which  are  counted  in  geologic 
history;  and  its  fossils  bear  \\'itncss  to  the 
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giant  creatures  which  then  inhabited  the 
prehistoric  world. 

It  interests  the  Hunter.  Because  in  its 
mountain  fastnesses  and  its  thickJy-wooded 
foothills  are  still  to  be  found  wild  denizens 
of  the  forest,  which  in  more  closely-settled 
regions  have  disappeared  before  the  de- 
structive hand  of  man. 

It  interests  the  Fisherman.  Because  its 
cool  and  limpid  streams,  flowing  from  the 
mountain  sides  and  the  high  mesas,  down  to 
the  main  rivers  that  carry  their  waters  to  the 
sea,  are  the  homes  of  countless  fish  of  most 
alluring  character,  the  despair  of  the  neo- 
ph)rte  and  the  prize  of  the  skilful  angler. 

It  interests  the  Prison  Reformer.  Because 
here,  in  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  far 
from  the  centers  of  modern  reformatory 
movements,  is  seen  the  most  successful 
practical  example  of  public  road-building  by 
prison  labor  that  has  been  known  in  the 
entire  country;  free  from  the  difficulties, 
dangers  and  drawbacks  that  have  generally 
accompanied  similar  attempts  in  other 
sections. 

It  interests  the  Architect.  Because  here 
is  found  in  use  a  unique  style  of  house 
construction,  used  for  centuries  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  and  now  being  adopted  for 
more  pretentious  buildings;  and  also  the 
original  practical  use  of  the  idea  of  building 
walls  by  depositing  the  concrete  or  other 
material  in  a  semi-fluid  form  in  molds, 
layer  upon  layer,  as  seen  at  Picuris. 

It  interests  the  Churchman.  Because  here 
was  the  earliest  church  building  in  the 
United  States,  both  in  stone  and  adobe; 
many  of  the  old  edifices  are  still  used  for 
worship,  as  at  Santa  F6,  at  San  Ildefonso, 
at  Santa  Cruz  and  Acoma;  and  others  show 
their  original  size  by  their  majestic  ruins, 
as  at  Ab6,  Cuard,  and  the  Gran  Quivira, 
at  Pecos  and  at  Jemez. 

It  interests  most  vitally  the  Health  seeker. 
Because  here,  and  here  only,  can  an  ideal 
climate  be  found  in  reality,  with  air  abso- 
lutely pure  and  clear;  sunshine  so  nearly 
perpetual  as  to  be  almost  monotonous,  and 
a  temperature  moderate  and  equable;  free 
from  the  dampness  of  either  ocean,  from  the 
blighting  cold  of  the  north  and  the  enervat- 
ing heat  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  in  short, 
a  climate  providentially  established  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

It  especially  interests  the  Tourist.  Be- 
cause he  finds  here  not  only  scenery,  bold 
and     majestic,     or     softly    beautiful — the 


scenery  of  the  mountain,  the  cation,  the 
mesa,  the  river  and  the  plain — ^but  greater 
variety  of  modes  of  human  life  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere;  three  great  civilizations 
represented  in  actual  life  and  customs,  side 
by  side;  with  the  ruins  once  inhabited  by 
people  who  have  pot  even  left  their  names 
as  their  memorials,  close  to  the  varied  mani- 
festations of  the  intense  activity  *  of  the 
Americans  of  today,  representing  the  new  life 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

HISTORY 

The  history  of  New  Mexico  is  a  romance 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  mystery 
of  the  prehistoric  people  who  for  long  cen- 
turies inhabited  the  land  and  have  left  as 
their  memorial  the  ruins  of  great  cities  and 
innumerable  buildings — of  the  Cliflf  Dwellers 
and  the  Cave  Dwellers — may  never  be  satis- 
factorily disclosed,  but  the  monuments  of 
this  cinlization  will  always  remain  as  a  proof 
of  their  numbers  and  their  greatness. 

The  coming  of  the  first  white  man,  not 
as  conqueror  or  explorer,  but  as  a  wanderer 
traversing  an  unknown  continent  in  the 
forlorn  hope  of  reaching  some  of  his  own 
race,  forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
pathetic  episodes  of  history.  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  sailing  from  Spain  as  treasurer  of  the 
brilliant  expedition  of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez 
in  1527,  met  disaster  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  was  deserted  by  the  ships  at  Tampa; 
he  traversed  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  built 
frail  rafts  near  Apalache,  and  crossed,  in  the 
.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  mighty  current  of  the 
Mississippi;  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  he  lived  for  years  in  captivity  among 
the  savage  tribes  near  Galveston,  and,  after 
long  solitude,  almost  miraculously  he  met 
three  companions  in  misfortune,  Castillo, 
Dorantes,  and  the  negro  Estevanico;  with 
them  he  escaped  and,  pressing  westward 
toward  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico, 
he  crossed  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande  and 
was  the  first  European  to  \ievv  the  "settled 
habitations"  of  the  Pueblo  Indians;  still  he 
traversed  mountains  and  deserts,  until  at 
length  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  he  heard 
the  Castilian  language  of  his  youth  and 
clasped  the  hands  of  Spanish  brethren. 
No  writer  of  fiction,  no  matter  what  his 
vividness  of  imagination,  has  pictured  such  a 
series  of  adventures,  such  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  such  strange  vicissitudes,  as 
appear  in  the  true  narrative  of  this  wonder- 
ful pilgrimage. 
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And  then,  led  on  by  this  story  of  marvel- 
ous adventure,  came  the  exploring  expedi- 
tion of  Friar  Marcos,  the  first  white  man  to 
enter  Arizona,  the  discoverer  of  the  Casa 
Grande  and  the  famed  Land  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  who,  like  Moses  of  old,  stood  within 
sight  of  the  promised  land  yet  did  not  enter 
in;  and  came,  also,  the  tragic  end  of  Este- 
vanico,  who  accompanied  him  as  guide  and 
fell  a  victim  to  his  own  vanity  and  self- 
confidence. 

A  year  later,  in  1540,  the  most  brilliant 
array  of  chivalry  that  had  ever  gathered  in 
the  New  World,  including  the  boldest  and 
most  adventurous  cavaliers  of  New  Spain, 
started  from  Mexico  under  the  command  of 
Coronado,  the  gallant  Governor  of  New 
Galicia,  for  the  conquest  of  these  distant 
regions  which  had  been  thus  explored,  and 
which  were  reputed  to  be  literal  storehouses 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  where  the  houses 
were  dve  stories  in  height,  all  the  household 
implements  made  of  purest  gold,  and  the 
side-posts  of  the  doorways  were  carved  from 
single  pieces  of  turquoise.  No  expedition 
of  ancient  or  modern  times  was  more  ad- 
venturous than  this;  marching,  as  it  did,  into 
an  utterly  unknown  region,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Rid  Grande,  and 
then  another  thousand,  through  an  untrod- 
den wilderness,  almost  or  quite  to  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri.  The  history  of  that  expe- 
dition will  stand  for  ages  as  the  narrative 
of  unexampled  heroism,  gallantry  and  valor, 
and  while  it  ended  in  failure,  yet  even  its 
end  was  brought  about  by  the  romantic 
attachment  of  its  leader  to  the  newly  wedded 
wife,  "young  and  charming,"  as  the  old 
chroniclers  tell  us,  who  remained  in  Mexico 
and  whom  he  so  longed  to  see  again  that 
his  love  exceeded  even  his  ambition. 

Then,  after  forty  years,  we  have  the 
account  of  a  journey  of  another  kind,  not 
undertaken  for  glory  or  conquest,  save  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  conquest  of  souls — the 
missionary  venture  of  faith  far  up  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  near  to  the 
modem  Albuquerque,  of  Friar  Ruiz  and  his 
companions,  in  1581.  That  led  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Espejo  for  the  rescue  of  the  Fran- 
dscanSy  and  the  wide  extent  of  territory  that 
he  traversed,  both  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona^  gives  us  a  brief  vision  of  many 
places  rendered  familiar  by  the  chronicles 
of  Coronado's  day.  And  thus  there  followed 
ezpediticvf  '  ni^lition  until  the  final 
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when  the  beautiful  sheltered  valley  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Chama 
was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  new  capital,  under  the 
name  of  San  Gabriel,  laid  on  July  12th  of 
that  year.  The  establishment  of  a  regular 
government  quickly  followed,  Christianity 
was  promulgated,  churches  built,  settle- 
ments extended,  and  the  capital  soon  re- 
moved to  the  place  of  most  delightful 
climate,  at  Santa  F^. 

Then  came  a  new  epoch  of  adventurous 
expeditions  in  all  directions — to  the  canon  of 
the  Colorado,  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
to  the  boundless  regions  of  the  north.  Space 
fails  to  tell  of  the  great  Pueblo  revolution  of 
1680,  w^hen  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  land;  of  the  swift  success  of 
the  reconquest  in  1693,  under  the  gallant 
De  Vargas;  of  the  constant  wars  with  the 
surrounding  nomadic  tribes,  the  Comanches, 
and  the  Navajos,  the  Apaches  and  the 
Utes;  of  the  opening  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  by  the  Santa  F^  Trail;  of  the 
change  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  Mexico, 
from  a  monarch  to  a  republic;  and  of  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  the  land  by  the 
Americans  under  Gen.  Kearny  in  1846. 
Through  the  whole  long  period  of  three  and 
three-quarters  centuries  the  spirit  of  romance- 
has  been  present,  and  has  made  the  history 
of  the  country  and  its  people  more  full  of 
gallantry,  of  adventure,  of  valor  and  of 
endurance  than  the  most  imaginative  story 
of  Victor  Hugo  or  Stevenson.  The  last  land- 
mark in  that  long  historic  vista  was  that  of 
June  20th,  19 10,  when  the  President 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  Statehood  Bill 
and  became  the  Moses  of  the  New  Mexican 
people  to  lead  them  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  to  the  freedom  and  glory  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

RUINS   AND   RELICS 

There  is  a  certain  interest  and  a  charm 
connected  with  ruins  which  tell  of  past 
greatness  and  bygone  nations  which,  though 
perhaps  hard  to  explain,  are  no  less  real. 
It  has  been  for  years  a  common  saying 
among  Europeans,  and  a  stock  argument 
of  those  who  travel  only  in  foreign  lands, 
that  "America  has  no  ruins."  Should  such 
assertion  be  made  again,  let  the  answer  be  as 
swift  as  it  is  true:  "There  are  more  ruins  in 
New  Mexico  alone  than  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  combined."  From  the  far  north- 
west in  San  Juan  county,  where  the  great 
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communal  building  opposite  to  Aztec  is  a 
well-known  illustration,  eastward  to  the 
main  range  oE  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
south  to  Grant  and  Sierra  counties,  there  is 
scarcely  a  locality  without  its  characteristic 
ruins.  And  they  vary  so  much  in  their 
peculiarities  that  they  evidently  represent 
different  people  and  distinct  epochs,  and 
thus  is  added  to  the  usual  interest  in  the 
antique  the  additional  charm  of  variety. 
Some  have  been  known  for  years  and  have 
been  often  described  and  pictured,  as  those 
of  the  Chaco  Canon,  and  in  the  ricinity  of 
Cochiti,  and  others  are  the  recent  "finds" 
of  careful  search  or  accidental  discovery. 
But  everywhere  there  are  the  evidences  of 
populous  communities,  and  of  artistic  skill 
in  certain  directions,  not  to  be  despised. 

Then,  entirely  apart  from  these,  are  the 
Christian  missions,  which  only  lack  a  hi.s- 
torian  and  an  illustrator  to  be  more  famous 
even  than  those  of  California.  The  first 
church  was  erected  in  New  Mexico  in  July, 
1598.  It  is  true  that  that  church,  at  San 
Gabriel  del  Yunque,  no  longer  exists,  but 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  thereafter 
a  large  numljer  were  erected.  The  beautiful 
ruin  in  the  Jemez  Valley  is  of  tbe  andent 


mission  church  destroyed  in  the  revolution 
of  1680,  as  were  all  the  others  then  existing 
in  New  Mexico.  The  walls  of  the  San  Mi- 
guel chapel  in  Santa  Fd  were  never  entirely 
lorn  down,  and  one  of  the  first  works  of  the 
Spaniards  after  the  recon((Uest  by  De  Vargas 
was  to  restore  the  roof;  and  the  whole  was 
put  in  its  present  condition  by  the  Marquis 
dc  la  Pefiuela,  during  his  governorship,  in 
1710,  as  appears  on  the  carved  viga  in  its 
ceiling. 

Most  of  the  old  churches  in  the  territory 
were  rebuilt  immedialely  aflcr  the  recon- 
quesl,  and  their  e.visting  records  begin  early 
in  the  eighteenth  centur}'.  The  great  church 
at  Santa  Cruz  has  registers  prior  lo  1 730,  the 
Libro  de  Difuntos  of  the  Mission  of  San 
Diego,  at  Jemez,  begins  in  July  of  that  year, 
and  the  '-Convenlo"  at  San  Ildcfonso  is  fully 
as  old.  The  church  at  Alliu([uer(iuc  was 
built  almost  immedialely  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  town  In  1705,  and  its  records 
begin  with  its  existence.  A  number  of  the 
old  mission  churches  have  fallen  to  decay 
within  the  present  generation.  That  oit 
Pecos  was  abandoned  in  1S40;  the  church  at 
Santo  Domingo  was  finally  engulfed  in  tbe 
Rio  Grande,  after  desperate  efiorts  to  save 
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very  industrious,  the  men  performing  the 
hand  labor;  and  they  have  a  system  of  local 
government  which  is  admirably  adapted  to 
their  circumstances,  and  far  superior  in  its 
operation  to  any  with  which  we  can  replace 
it.  The  dvil  officials  are  elected  once  a  year, 
at  the  holiday  season;  but  the  Cadque,  who 
is  the  head  of  ecdesiastical  affairs,  holds  his 
position  for  life.  The  government,  in  which 
age  and  experience  are  espedally  recognized, 
supervises  all  the  affairs  of  life  and  takes  such 
a  paternal  interest  in  each  member  of  the 
community  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  one  to  commit  a  crime  or  do  a  wrong. 

There  are  nineteen  Pueblo  Indian  villages 
in  all,  extending  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
from  Taos  in  the  north  to  Isleta  in  the  south, 
and  westward  as  far  as  Zufti,  near  the  An- 
zona  line.  The  Moqui  or  Hopi  Indians  are 
of  the  same  general  stock,  but  we  are  now 
only  considering  those  in  New  Mexico.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Pueblo  architecture  are 
well  known.  The  terrace  form  of  their  great 
communal  houses,  and  the  plan  of  building 
on  three  sides  of  a  square  with  a  compara- 
tively narrow  entrance  in  front,  both  have 
their  origin  in  the  necessity  of  defense  against 
the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  stores  of  corn, 
well  known  to  be  accumulated  by  the 
Pueblos  for  winter  use,  naturally  exdted  the 
cupidity  of  the  surrounding  tribes  who  are 
not  so  provident,  and  until  the  American 
occupation  attacks  were  to  be  exi>ected 
every  winter  as  certainly  as  the  years  rolled 
around.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with 
pueblos  like  that  at  Pecos,  which  were  the 
most  isolated  and  exposed ;  and  many  from 
time  to  time  were  deserted  or  destroyed. 
The  remains  of  the  pueblos  of  San  Marcos, 
San  Lazaro,  and  San  Cristobal,  south  of 
Santa  F^;  and  the  great  ruins  at  Ab6, 
Cuar^  and  Gran  Quivira  (TabirA)  are 
familiar  illustrations  of  this. 

There  are  no  places  in  the  United  States 
so  interesting  to  the  tourist  as  the  Pueblo 
Indian  villages,  and  this  is  especially  true 
at  the  time  of  their  annual  festivals.  All  the 
literature  and  art  of  this  peculiar  people  may 
be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  the  ceremonial 
dances,  which  are  dramas  accompanied  by 
the  chanted  songs  that  embody  the  folk-lore 
of  generations.  Each  pueblo  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive dances,  some  of  which  are  too  sacred 
to  be  beheld  by  alien  eyes;  and  since  the 
mixture  of  Christian  ceremonial  with  their 
andent  rdigion,  the  most  important 
r  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  patron 


saint  of  the  pueblo.  Thus  the  chief  festival 
at  San  Juan  is  on  June  24th,  that  of  Santa 
Clara  on  August  loth,  of  Taos,  whose  patron 
is  San  Geronimo,  on  September  joth^  etc. 
The  finest  of  all  these  ceremonials  is  that  at 
Santo  Domingo  on  August  4th,  and  this 
attracts  visitors  from  far  distant  states  and 
often  from  Europe.  If  properly  advertised 
it  would  be  attended  by  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, for  no  such  scene  of  brilliant  coloring, 
of  perfection  of  rhythmic  motion,  and  of 
wdrd  ceremonial,  is  to  be  found  dsewhere. 

POPULATION 

There  are  327,301  people  in  .New  Mexico. 
The  white  portion  of  the  population,  which 
is  notable  for  its  thoroughly  native  American 
character,  has  constantly  increased  from  the 
time  of  the  reconquest  by  De  Vargas  to  the 
present.  That  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  has 
remained  for  over  a  century  almost  station- 
ary. When  we  consider  that  a  territorial 
condition  is  always  an  obstacle  to  progress, 
and  then  see  that  New  Mexico  gained  a 
higher  percentage  between  1900  and  19 10 
than  any  community  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  statehood,  we  can  justly  look 
forward  to  a  phenomenal  increase  now. 

AREA 

In  area  New  Mexico  ranks  as  the  fourth  of 
the  states  in  the  Union,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Texas,  California  and  Montana.  It  con- 
tains about  122,500  square  miles,  and  has 
an  average  breadth  from  east  to  west  of 
335  miles  and  of  length  from  north  to  south 
0^367,  the  eastern  boundary  being  345  miles 
in  length  and  the  western  one  390.  As  these 
figures  do  not  convey  any  very  definite  idea 
to  the  average  mind,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
say  that  New  Mexico  has  almost  exacdy  the 
area  of  the  six  New  England  states.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  combined;  that  it 
would  include  nearly  fifteen  such  states  as 
Massachusetts,  over  twenty-four  such  as 
Connecticut,  and  is  ninety-eight  times  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island. 

ARIDITY 

A  special  characteristic  is  the  absence  of 
moisture,  which  is  not  a  disadvantage  so  far 
as  modern  agriculture  is  concerned,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  its  reputation  as  the  most 
healthful  region  in  America,  and,  probably, 
in  the  world.  This  aridity  arises  partly 
from  its  geographical  location,  partly  from 
its  altitude,  and  partly  from  its  topography. 
Geographically  its  position  is  about  central 
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They  felt  a  pitying  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunates in  the  distant  West  who  had  to  con- 
struct long  lines  of  ditches  by  which  to 
conduct  water  upon  the  lands  in  order  to 
secure  a  crop;  and  this  feeling  was  recipro- 
cated, with  interest,  by  the  irrigationists  of 
the  West  who  looked  upon  an  attempt  at 
agriculture,  where  the  water-supply  cannot 
be  regulated,  but  may  be  withheld  by 
drought  exactly  when  most  essential  or 
forced  upon  the  earth  when  most  unwelcome 
and  destructive  in  days  of  harvest,  as  too 
hazardous  for  a  prudent  man. 

A   HOUELAND 

I  have  enumerated  twenty  special  interests 
to  which  New  Mexico  appeals  with  excep- 
tional power.     But  New  Mexico  interests 


above  all  the  Home- builder.  For  here  are 
concentrated  all  the  requirements  for  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity,  for  the  parent  and 
the  family,  for  the  adult  and  for  the  child, 
for  the  wealthy  or  the  industrious  poor;  for 
the  man  of  active  brain  and  the  man  of  the 
strong  arm.  Here  are  opportunities  such  as 
long  since  disappeared  in  the  older  states, 
and  openings  for  which  one  may  seek  else- 
where for  years.  And  here,  far  from  the 
crowded  dty  and  the  wretched  tenement,  is 
room  for  numberless  happy  homes — Ameri- 
can homes — the  firesides  where  religion  and 
patriotism  influence  and  control  the  family 
life,  where  peace  and  contentment  prevail, 
and  where  children  grow  into  noble  men 
and  women,  the  glory  and  the  security  of 
the  land. 


The  Sorrowful  Stranger 

By  Edward  Salisbury  Field 
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RATHBORNE  prided  himself  on 
his  knowledge  of  the  worid.  But 
what  man  doesnH?  He  further 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  a 
^  keen  judge  of  character,  an  ami- 
able illusion  which  has  veiled  ignorance 
since  Adam  pitted  his  intelligence  against 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Not  that  Rath- 
borne  was  a  fool — far  from  it.  But  it  is 
written  by  the  hand  that  rules  the  winds, 
and  holds  the  stars  to  their  courses,  that  no 
one  may  read  the  heart  of  his  brother. 

Rathborne  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
a  muck-raker  by  profession,  employed  by 
an  enterprising  magazine  to  uncover  cor- 
ruption in  our  great  cities.  And  each  month 
he  could  point  to  a  few  spattered  pages  and 
say  with  pride:  "I  did  it  with  my  little  rake." 
Indeed,  from  the  turbulent  Atlantic  to  the 
none-too-peaceful  Pacific  he  had  paved  the 
way  for  reform;  brazen  cities  blushed  be- 
cause of  him;  aldermen  and  mayors  and 
chiefs  of  police  were  shamed  into  adopting 
more  stealthy  and  subtle  methods.  For 
when  the  great  white  light  of  publicity 
penetrates  the  pleasant  and  shadowy  path 
of  sin,  the  sinners  with  one  accord  rise 
hastily  and  make  for  the  nearest  bar-room— 
or  club — to  talk  things  over. 

But  this  story  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Rathborne*s  career  as  a  distinguished  diag- 
nostician of  civic  diseases;  it  relates,  rather, 
to  a  conversation  he  held  with  a  fat  man. 
And  its  moral,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to 
place  the  moral  before  the  tale,  is  that  he 
who  flatters  himself  he  is  a  keen  judge  of 
character — flatters  himself. 

Having  raked  his  way  across  the  con- 
tinent, Rathborne  would  naturally  arrive 
in  Los  Angeles  sooner  or  later.  That  he 
arrived  sooner  and  left  later  is  in  itself  highly 
unimportant.  But  he  did  arrive,  and  before 
he*d  been  in  the  City  of  the  Angels  an  hour 
was  being  interviewed  by  three  reporters 
and  a  special  writer;  for  Rathborne  under- 
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advertising.  "I  am  here,"  he  said,  "to  ex- 
pose the  shame  of  your  fair  city."  But  let 
us  hasten  to  the  fat  man;  everybody  loves  a 
fat  man. 

It  was  summer  in  Los  Angeles,  as  it  was 
in  every  city  north  of  that  estimable  and 
imaginary  line,  the  equator;  it  was  also 
Sunday.  At  nine  o'clock  that  morning  the 
thermometer  stood  at  eighty  in  the  shade. 
And  since  there  are  only  three  things  to  do 
on  such  a  hot  Sunday  in  Los  Angeles:  go  to 
church,  attend  a  baseball  game,  or  make  a 
trip  to  the  seaside,  Rathborne,  feeling  with 
some  justice  that  he  had  been  performing 
churchly  work  all  week,  decided  on  the  last 
alternative.  Boarding  a  great  green  trolley 
car  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  that  bustling 
and  prosperous  litde  city  known  as  Long 
Beach. 

Once  there,  he  acted  as  an  ordinary 
tourist  might.  Walking  out  on  the  pleasure 
pier  he  cast  an  approving  eye  on  the  ocean, 
breathing  deep  of  the  delicious  air;  he 
watched  the  long  line  of  fishermen  with 
their  wavering  forest  of  bamboo  poles;  then, 
retracing  his  steps,  he  wandered  down 
**The  Pike,"  a  walk  bordered  by  tawdry 
places  of  popular  amusement,  cheap  restau- 
rants, and  canvas-covered  booths  where  one 
might  have  one's  fortune  told,  or  purchase, 
if  so  inclined,  sea-shells,  picture  postcards, 
or  ice  cream. 

It  was  all  very  interesting  to  Rathborne, 
depicting  as  it  did  the  seaside  life  and  man- 
ners of  his  own  time.  He  even  conceived  an 
article  on  the  subject  which  should  be  en- 
titled '*The  Paucity  of  Art  in  the  Lives  of  a 
Pleasure- Loving  People."  It  was  while 
turning  over  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
article  that  he  approached  the  hotel,  looking 
for  a  bench  on  which  to  rest. 

As  it  happened,  all  the  l)enches  were  fully 
occupied  save  one  which  sustained  the 
weight  of  a  solitary'  man  in  blue  serge.  To- 
ward this  bench  Rathborne  made  his  way, 
bestowing  as  he  sat  dowTi  an  appraising 
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glance  on  the  man  in  blue  serge.  He  was  a 
very  fat  man  of  florid  complexion;  evidently 
an  honest,  stupid  fellow,  utterly  lacking  in 
imagination  and  wholly  devoid  of  romance. 
"A  brother  to  the  ox"  was  Rathbome's 
mental  quotation. 

As  if  confessing  to  the  truth  of  this  mor- 
tifying charge,  the  fat  man  heaved  a  most 
prodigious  sigh.  "Rotten  place"  he  said, 
turning  to  Rathbome. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know"  replied  Rathbome; 
"I  find  it  rather  interesting." 

"That,"  explained  the  fat  man,  edging 
nearer,  "is  because  you  don't  wish  you  were 
some  place  else." 

"Possibly"  agreed  Rathbome  politely. 

"There's  nothing  more  discouraging  than 
to  be  where  you  don't  want  to  be"  continued 
the  fat  man,  "though  I  must  say  one  place 
is  as  good  as  another  when  you've  got  to  stay 
away  from  home.  Do  you  know  Ohio, 
at  all?" 

"Fairly  well"  replied  Rathbome.  "I've 
been  in  most  of  its  larger  cities." 

"Never  been  in  Millville,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  I've  never  been  in  Millville." 

"I  thought  not"  said  the  fat  man  despond- 
ently. "Wish  you  had;  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
some  one  who's  been  there.  That's  my 
home.  I'd  give  ever3rthing  I  own  to  go  back 
there." 

"Then,"  asked  Rathbome  with  character- 
istic directness,  "why  don't  you  go?'- 

"I  can't"  replied  the  fat  man.  "That's 
just  it,  I  can't;  I'm  under  indictment  back 
there." 

At  the  word  "indictment"  Rathbome 
pricked  up  his  ears;  indictments  were  quite 
in  his  line. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  get  a  wrong  idea  of 
me"  said  the  fat  man.  "I'm  the  innocent 
victim  of  a  terrible  mistake." 

"No  doubt"  replied  Rathbome  politely, 
but  with  cynical  intention. 

"It's  as  curious  a  story  as  you'd  ever  come 
across"  declared  the  fat  man.  "Here  I  am, 
an  outcast,  and  all  because  I  tried  to  do  a 
favor  to  the  girl  I  loved." 

"That  does  soimd  imusual"  Rathbome 
agreed,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  picture 
in  his  mind  Uie  type  of  girl  who  had  been 
responsible  for  this  extraordinary,  if  tme, 
situation. 

"I  don't  mind  tdling  you  I'm  pretty  well 
fixed  when  it  comes  to  mon^'  continued 
the  fat  man.  ''If  vou'd  ever  htm  in  Mill- 
ville you'd  know  wnr  *  ~    nwaxp 


works  back  there,  and  I  used  to  be  president 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  guess  I  can  say,  without 
blowing  my  own  horn  too  loud,  that  I  was 
one  of  Millville's  leading  citizens,  with  as 
good  a  reputation  as  the  next  man,  and 
better  than  most.  And  I  threw  it  all  away 
trying  to  do  a  girl  a  favor.  But  of  course 
that  wouldn't  interest  you." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear  sir,  it  would 
interest  me  extremely"  Rath  borne  replied. 
"I  have  found  so  many  lives  are  influenced, 
sometimes  wrecked,  by  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  that  no  one  could 
foresee.  Pray  feel  at  liberty  to  talk  freely 
if  it  suits  your  humor  to  do  so." 

"Nothing  would  please  me  better"  said 
the  fat  man,  drawing  nearer  and  shifting  to  a 
more  comfortable  position,  "for  I'm  home- 
sick, just  plain  homesick;  it  always  catches 
me  worse  on  a  Sunday.  I  can  see  the  folks 
going  to  church,  folks  I've  known  man  and 
boy  for  forty  years;  I  can  smell  the  timothy 
and  clover,  and — -but  I  guess  you  imder- 
stand,  stranger." 

"I  do,  indeed"  repUed  Rathbome.  "Did 
you  say  it  was  a  girl?" 

"Ain't  it  always  a  girl?"  demanded  the 
fat  man.  "But  for  that  girl  I'd  be  sitting 
in  my  own  pew  this  morning,  listening  to  the 
sermon,  and  counting  the  flies  on  the  bald 
head  of  Deacon  Bames  directly  in  front  of 
me.  And  here  I  am  two  thousand  miles 
from  home!  Ain't  it  always  a  girl?" 

"It's  nearly  always  a  girl"  Rathbome 
agreed.  "But  what  I  can't  imderstand 
is—" 

"You'll  never  imderstand  unless  I  tell 
you"  said  the  fat  man,  "and  blest  if  I  don't 
tell  you.  You  see,  it  was  this  way.  Back  in 
Millville  I  was  a  great  beau,  always  the 
first  at  a  party,  and  always  the  last  to  leave. 
I  was  well-off,  and  a  bachelor,  and  if  you 
know  anything  about  small  towns,  you'll 
know  there  are  mighty  few  well-to-do 
bachelors  lying  about  loose. 

"Of  course  I  could  have  married,  married 
mighty  nice  girls,  too;  but  what  must  I  do 
but  fall  in  love  with  the  rich  girl  of  the  village, 
though  I'd  have  married  her  if  she'd  been 
as  poor  as  poverty.  No,  sir,  it  wasn't  her 
money.  I  was  crazy  about  that  girl,  crazy 
about  her!  And  while  she  didn't  love  me  a 
little  bit,  she  liked  me  a  heap;  I  saw  to  that. 
I  didn't  give  up  hope  of  winning  her,  either, 
as  long  as  she  wasn't  in  love  with  anybody 
dse.  But  a  girl  like  that,  pretty,  and  young, 
and  attractive,  is  bound  to  fall  in  love  widi 
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some  man  sooner  or  later,  and  that's  exactly 
what  happened. 

"He  was  young-^fifteen  years  younger 
than  me — good-looking,  pleasant-mannered, 
and  earning  sixty  dollars  a  month  as  paying 
teller  in  the  Milhille  National  Bank.  He 
liked  the  girl,  all  right,  and  I  guess  he  was 
in  love  with  her,  too;  but  he  was  that  proud 
he  wouldn't  pop  the  question.  That's 
where  the  trouble  began.  The  girl  was  rich, 
and  he  being  poor  and  proud  wouldn't  pro- 
pose, and  the  girl  felt  so  miserable  about  it 
she  finally  sent  for  me. 

"  *Luke'  she  said  to  me,  *Luke,  Fm  the 
most  unhappy  girl  in  the  world.* 

"Knowing  how  things  were  going,  I 
guessed  the  reason,  but  of  course  didn't  let 
on  that  I  knew. 

"  *Why,  what's  the  matter,  girlie?'  I  said. 

"  'Everything's  the  matter,  Luke.  Walter 
loves  me.' 

"  'Has  he  said  so?'  I  asked. 

"  *I  know  he  loves  me'  she  replied.  'Do 
you  suppose  a  girl  doesn't  know  when  a 
man  loves  her?' 

"  'Then  what's  wrong?'  I  asked. 

"  'It's  my  money;  he's  afraid  of  my 
money.' 

"  *Oh,  pshaw!'  I  said.  'I  wouldn't  worry 
about  that  if  I  were  you;  he'll  get  used  to 
your  money.' 

"  'Not  while  he's  poor,  Luke.  And  I 
don't  want  to  wait  forever  to  get  married.' 

"  'Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?'  I  asked. 

"  'I  thought  maybe  you'd  help  me.' 

"It's  a  pretty  tall  contract  to  help  another 
man  marry  the  girl  you  love,  but  loving  her 
as  I  did,  I  just  couldn't  refuse.  'Sure,  I'll 
help  you'  I  said,  'if  you'll  show  me  how.' 

"She  was  mighty  sweet  to  me  then ;  called 
me  her  dear,  unselfish  Luke,  and  made  a 
fuss  over  me  generally.  Girls  will  if  you'll 
help  them  get  something  they  want.  What 
she  asked  me  to  do,  though,  was  the  limit. 
'You're  to  spread  the  report  that  I've  lost 
all  my  money'  she  said. 

"  'But  you  haven't  lost  your  money'  I 
replied. 

"  'Of  course  I  haven't.  But  if  Walter 
thinks  I  have — !' 

"She  looked  so  pretty  and  sort  of  bashful 
when  she  said  this,  I'd  have  given  twenty 
years  of  my  life  to  be  in  Walter's  shoes. 
Anyway,  to  boil  it  down,  I  agreed  to  spread 
the  report  that  she'd  lost  her  money,  and  to 
be  sure  that  Walter  was  among  the  first  to 


hear  it.    It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  but — 
well,  I'd  have  done  even  more  for  that  girl," 

Here  the  fat  man  sighed,  then  laying  a 
pudgy  hand  on  Rathl>orne's  shoulder,  looked 
him  squarely  in  the  eye.  "Do  you  blame 
me?"  he  asked. 

"No"  Rathbome  replied  promptly.  "I 
don't  blame  you  in  the  least." 

Assured  of  his  companion's  sympathy, 
the  fat  man  continued  his  story. 

"It  was  easy  enough  to  start  the  rumor. 
Fact  is,  it's  always  easy  to  start  rumors;  it's 
stopping  them  that's  difficult.  Anyway,  I 
chose  a  good  time  to  get  this  one  started. 
Waiting  UU  I  was  at  the  Elk's.  Club  that 
night  for  dinner,  I  whispered  it  into  the  ear 
of  the  postmaster,  who  was  the  biggest 
gossip  in  MilUille.  Then  I  just  sat  back 
and  watched  it  spread.  And  you  can  take  it 
from  me,  that  rumor  spread  quicker  than 
butter  does  on  hot  toast.  The  postmaster 
told  our  leading  dentist,  the  dentist  told  the 
undertaker,  and  the  undertaker,  instead  of 
burying  it,  passed  it  on  to  Walter. 

"After  dinner,  while  playing  dominoes 
with  a  friend,  I  noticed  Walter  and  the  post- 
master in  a  corner  whispering  together,  and 
once  I  saw  the  postmaster  pointing  at  me. 
But  that  didn't  worry  me  any.  What 
puzzled  me,  though,  was  that  Walter  should 
be  at  the  cliib  when  he  ought  to  be  out  drying 
the  tears  of  the  little  girl  who'd  lost  all  her 
money.  'Drat  the  boy!'  I  thought.  'Why 
isn't  he  with  the  girl?' 

"But  there  he  sat,  talking  to  the  post- 
master, and  never  leanng  the  club  till  after 
ten  o'clock.  If  it  had  been  me,  I'd  have 
been  out  comforting  that  poor  orphan  girl 
(I  told  you  she  was  an  orphan,  didn't  I?) 
and  arranging  to  get  married  at  the  first 
possible  minute.  I  was  clear  out  of  patience 
with  that  boy. 

"Next  morning  I  got  up  good  and  early 
and  drove  out  to  see  a  farmer  named  Jen- 
kins who  was  having  troul^le  with  a  pump 
he'd  bought  from  me.  You  see,  I  invented 
the  pump,  so  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  with 
me  that  no  one  should  he  ai)le  to  say  a  word 
against  it.  Well,  I  got  the  farmer  straight- 
ened out  (all  his  pump  needed  was  a  little 
packing)  and  then  drove  hack  to  my  factory, 
which  was  just  on  the  edge  of  town.  When 
I  entered  my  office  I  was  feeling  fme;  getting 
up  early  always  did  agree  with  me. 

"I  was  puzzled,  though,  when  the  hook- 
keeper  told  me  that  Blackstock,  my  lawyer, 
had  been  ringing  me  up  every  fifteen  min- 
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"  *Well,  all  her  money  was  invested  in 
stock  of  the  Millville  National,  and — ' 

"  'I  see'  I  said,  feeling  mighty  uncomfort- 
able; *it  was  the  rumor  she'd  lost  her  money 
that  started  the  run  on  the  bank.* 

"  *Yes,  that's  it'  replied  Blackstock. 
'And  the  worst  of  it  is,  it's  true.' 

"  *How  do  you  know?'  I  said. 

"  *I  rang  her  up  this  morning.  Yes,  she's 
lost  her  money,  all  right,  and  the  bank's 
gone  up  the  spout.' 

"You  can  imagine  my  feeling§.  Just  to 
humor  a  girl,  I'd  started  a  run  on  one  of  the 
solidest  and  best  little  banks  in  the  whole 
country.    I  rang  the  girl  up  at  once. 

"  'Have  you  heard  what's  going  on  in 
town?'  I  asked. 

"'No.     What  is  it?' 

"  'There's  a  run  on  the  MillWUe  National 
Bank.' 

"  'Goodness !  That's  where  all  my  money 
is.' 

"  'Yes'  I  said,  'and  starting  the  story  that 
you'd  lost  all  your  money  is  what  started  the 
run  on  the  bank.  What  you've  got  to  do 
now  is  to  ring  up  'The  Clarion'  and  tell  the 
editor  you  haven't  lost  a  cent.' 

"  'But  I  shall  lose  a  lot  if  there's  a  run  on 
the  bank,  and — oh,  Luke!' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'Walter  hasn't  been  near  me.' 

"  'Confound  Walter!'  I  said.  'You  do  as 
I  say;  ring  up  the  editor  of  'The  Clarion,' 
and  tell  the  editor  it's  a  lie — that  you  are  still 
the  richest  girl  in  Millville.' 

"  'But  Luke,  dear,  I—' 

"  'If  you  don't  ring  up  the  editor  right 
away,  and  convince  him  this  rumor  of  your 
having  lost  all  your  money  is  a  malicious 
lie,  I'll  tell  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Milhille  the  reason  why  that  rumor  was 
started.    I  will,  so  help  me  Moses!' 

"After  calling  me  horrid,  and  mean,  and 
contemptible,  and  declaring  she'd  never, 
never  forgive  me,  the  girl  finally  promised  to 
do  as  I  said.  A  half  hour  later,  an  extra 
edition  of  'The  Clarion,'  with  the  girl's 
statement  in  big  black  letters  on  the  front 
page,  appeared  on  the  street.  That  ended 
the  run  on  the  bank.  But  it  didn't  end  my 
troubles,  for  what  do  you  suppose  that  ras- 
cally Walter  had  done? 

"You  see,  Walter,  being  in  the  bank, 
knew  mighty  well  the  girl  owned  a  big  block 
of  its  stock;  he  also  knew  the  bank  was  as 
prosperous  as  could  be.  So  the  night  before, 
when  he  heard  the  story  about  the  girl  having 


lost  all  her  money,  instead  of  believing  it  he 
entered  into  a  business  agreement  with  the 
postmaster;  and  next  morning,  when  most 
everybody  in  town  was  standing  in  line  to 
draw  their  money  out  of  the  bank,  the  post- 
master was  on  hand  quietly  buying  bank 
stock  from  the  scared  stockholders.  Between 
them,  I'm  told,  they  cleared  up  ten  thousand 
dollars;  for,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  extra 
edition  of  'The  Clarion'  appeared  on  the 
street,  the  bank's  stock  jumped  back  to 
where  it  had  been  before  the  run  started. 

"Well,  maybe  you  think  the  people  who'd 
sold  their  stock  at  89  weren't  mad!  Not 
only  that,  but  the  (jrand  Jury  began  investi- 
gating the  reason  for  the  run  on  the  bank, 
and  blamed  if  they  didn't  fasten  the  respon- 
sibility on  me !  Worse  still,  they  returned  an 
indictment  against  me  for  starting  a  malic- 
ious nunor  concerning  the  bank's  financial 
integrity. 

"I  thought,  naturally,  that  the  girl  would 
testify  in  my  favor  when  the  thing  came  to 
trial,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  (I  was  out  on 
bail)  so  I  went  to  see  her.  She  just  saw  me, 
that's  all;  said  she  didn't  know  what  I  was 
talking  about,  and  that  I  must  be  crazy. 
Can  you  beat  it? 

"That  decided  me.  I  left  Milh-ille  that 
very  night,  jumping  my  bail,  and  journeying 
west  just  as  fast  as  ever  I  could.  And  here  I 
am,  an  outcast,  far  from  home,  with  no 
prospect  of  ever  returning  to  Millville  unless 
my  lawyer  back  there  can  get  that  indict- 
ment against  me  set  aside — and  I  don't 
believe  he  can.  Ain't  it  the  limit,  stranger? 
Just  ain't  it  the  limit? 

"But  that's  not  the  worst.  Seeing  what  a 
bom  financier  Walter  was,  they  made  him 
cashier  of  the  bank;  and  in  'The  Clarion' 
that  came  yesterday  I  read  that  he  and  the 
girl  are  to  be  married  in  June." 

The  fat  man  sighed  and  mopped  his  fore- 
head with  a  green  silk  handkerchief.  "When 
Fate  has  it  in  for  you,  you  might  as  well  give 
up"  he  said.  ''Yes,  you  might  as  well  give 
up." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that  I"  uri^cd  Rathborne. 
"It  was  a  cruel  experience  and  I  sympathize 
with  you  tremendously,  hut  I  wouldn't  take 
it  too  much  to  heart  if  I  were  vou.  It  will  all 
come  right  in  the  end." 

"That's  what  they  all  say"  mourned  the 
fat  man.  "It's  easy  enou^^h  to  say  that  about 
things  that  happen  to  other  people,  but  when 
they  happen  to  you — well,  it's  different, 
that's  all.    Anyv^'ay,  I  take  it  kindly  that  you 
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"Of  course  I  do"  lied  Rathbome;  "an  old 
friend  of  mine.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"No  reason  in  particular"  replied*  the 
reporter,  "though  I  wonder  at  your  choosing 
to  classify  him  as  a  friend." 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  demanded  Rath- 
bome. 

"Only  this"  said  the  reporter;  "he's 
known  to  the  police  as  Sympathy  Smith,  and 
is  considered  about  as  clever  a  pickpocket 
as  there  is  in  the  business." 

"There's  no  harm  in  having  a  pickpocket 


for  a  friend  so  long  as  you  know  he's  a  pick- 
pocket" Rathbome  replied  ungraciously. 

"Oh,  well!  If  you  look  at  it  that  way" 
said  the  reporter. 

It  was  not  till  the  reporter  was  out  of 
sight  that  Rathbome  found  the  courage  to 
examine  his  pockets.  Yes,  his  watch  was 
gone ;  also  his  pocketbook.  What  a  credulous 
idiot  he'd  been !  Yet  the  fat  man  had  seemed 
such  a  stupid,  honest  fellow,  and  Rathbome 
flattered  himself  on  being  a  keen  judge  of 
character. 


High  Tide,  Warm  Noon 


By  Shaemas  O'Sheel 


Over  the  sandy  bar 

In  the  midst  of  the  little  bay. 
Full  high,  full  quiet  the  waters  are. 

And  the  winds  have  fallen  away. 
And  the  sun's  warm  hand  that  has  stilled  them,  points 

On  the  dial,  to  mid-day. 

O  brimming  bowl  of  noon ! 

O  draught  of  warmth  and  light ! 

O  calmness  more  than  night ! 
O  rapture  like  a  swoon! 
High  tide,  warm  noon  in  the  world. 

And  in  the  world  of  my  heart 

Warm  noon,  high  tide;  for  thou  art, 
O  Love,  like  a  bird  who  has  furled 

Her  wings  after  morning  flight — 

Thou  hast  come,  O  beauteous  and  bright. 

At  last  thou  hast  come  to  mv  heart, 
And  drooped  with  a  rapturous  swoon 
In  the  warmth  of  its  burning  noon. 

And  the  waters  over  the  bar 
And  the  winds,  all  quiet  are; 
And  the  bay  is  blue  and  deep, 

And  the  golden  sun  pours  over  the  l)Iue 
A  warmth  like  the  warmth  of  sleep; 
And  we  are  asleep  and  a-swoon. 

Yet  we  are  awake  and  a-wing. 

Too  greatly  glad  to  sing, 

But  I,  like  the  winds,  like  the  waters  you, 
Are  hushed  in  the  kiss  of  noon. 


■f  thti  Mbdlond— Louuiy  and  Lovely 


Motoring  Among  the  Missions 

Concluding  Chapter  of  a  Gasoline  Pilgrimage  in  the  Footsteps  of  the  Padres 
By  Eleanor  Gates 


IN  the  cool  of  a  perfect  morning,  over  a 
wonderful  grade,  oiled  and  smooth,  we 
scattered  the  young  quail  before  us  as 
we  ascended  from  out  the  little  valley  in 
which  stands  ruined  La  Purisima  Con- 
cepdon.  Far  up  the  heavily  brushed  "hog- 
back" we  halted  to  lift  our  masks  for  the 
accustomed  "look  back."  To  one  side,  and 
seemingly  on  a  level  with  us,  mountain  peaks 
showed  above  white  marabou  ruSs  of  cloud. 
On  the  other  we  caught  a  glint  of  sun  upon 
distant  water — the  sea.  Below  lay  the 
valley,  wide  and  green,  with  Lompoc  at 
its  center.  And  the  loads  leading  right  and 
left  out  of  the  dty  could  be  traced  by  lines 
of  blue-gums,  cottonwoods,  cypresses  and 
pepper  trees.  Just  beyond  Lompoc  was  a 
low  rounded  bill  with  a  gash  from  its  top  to 
its  base,  like  the  deep  wound  of  a  knife  in 
some  full  cheek.  And  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  gash  stood  up  old  walla.  These  the 
remains  of  the  first  Mission  in  that  valley — 
the  Mission  that  crumbled  at  the  same 
shuddering  moment  when  the  low  hill 
gaped. 

Colorful  over  every  mile  was  that  portion 
of  the  King's  Hir;hway  which  led  us  onward 
to  the  Mission  dedicated  to  Louis,  Bishop  of 
Toulouse — colorful  and  constantly  changing. 
We  talcumed  ourselves  as  we  shot  along 
stretches  of  grade  that  were  chalk-white. 
We  shouted  and  pointed  at  the  sudden  sight 


of  a  blood-red  field — nasturtiums.  We 
hailed  the  beach  and  the  sea  once  more, 
and  again  more  brilliant  fields.  We  saw 
good  horses,  too,  and  sleek  cattle;  and 
beans!  beans!  beans! — ^Also  Nipomo.  Let 
me  not  forget  to  mention  Nipomo!  "Ten 
miles  an  hour"  say  the  signs  that  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  town.  And  they  mean  what 
they  say!  "It's  a  little  place,"  warned  a 
south-bound  chauffeur.  (What  fraternity 
there  is  among  drivers  of  cars!)  "But  it 
needs  the  money." 

It  did  not  get  ours.  We  went  through 
Nipomo  so  slowly  that  I  could  pass  an 
examination  on  the  number,  ctdor,  and 
peculiarities  of  every  structure  along  the 
main  street! 

At  San  Luis  Obispo  a  young  tad  showed 
us  the  cope  and  stole  of  Father  Serra,  the 
black  cross  used  at  the  first  mass,  and  the 
old  wooden  candlesticks  made .  by  the 
Indians.  His  touch  was  reverent.  He  had 
the  pious  face  of  Sanzio's  young  St.'John. 
And  be  fairly  tiptoed  his  way  as  he  led  us 
under  the  long  trellis  in  the  old  garden  to  the 
small  thick-walled  building  that  was  once  a 
chapel — now  it  shelters  a  gentle  hoiae. 

Motorists  richer  in  leisure  than  were  we 
could  find  plenty  to  halt  them  tlong  this 
particular  portion  of  El  Caminn 
example,    Paso    Robles,   bew 
inviting — but   (that   warm  di 
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full  of  the  strange  odors  of  its  curative 
waters.  We  had  no  time  to  stop  and 
enjoy.  We  paused  only  long  enough  to  buy 
creams,  salves  and  lotions.  The  salves 
were  of  the  carbolic  persuasion;  and  the 
gentlemen  in  the  open  car  applied  them 
generously  to  the  most  prominent,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  blistered,  features  of 
their  visages.  So  that  as  we  sped  out  of 
Paso  Robles,  "The  Rose"  and  I,  seated, 
as  it  were,  to  windward  of  our  suffering 
companions,  took  no  more  account  of  the 
odors  of  curative  waters.  For  the  summer 
air  was  redolent  of  carbolic  salve! 

We  traveled  through  low  foothills,  oak- 
studded.  There  had  been  some  climbing 
after  leaving  San  Luis  Obispo — along 
canon  sides  awave  with  wild  oats.  Now  the 
pale-colored  road  was  fairly  level.  Near  San 
Miguel  it  wound  beside  a  wide  river-bed 
as  devoid  of  moisture  as  Death  Valley. 
But  the  proof  was  there  that  at  another 
season  it  was  a  torrent — proof  in  the  shape 
of  heaps  of  smooth  boulders,  piles  of  drift- 
wood, and  long  dark  scars  on  the  up-stream 
side  of  tree  trunks.  To  quote  the  Leading 
Man,  * 'There  are  times  when  this  must  be 
some  stream." 

At  San  Miguel  the  taking  of  photographs 
tested  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  Official 
Photographer.  For  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  this  fine  old  Mission  on  a  film  sans 
the  hideous  wrought-iron  bell-tower  that 
disfigures  the  view  of  the  church  facade. 
The  church  interior  is  wonderfully  interest- 
ing.   Its  frescoes  are  beautiful  and  complete. 

The  end  of  that  day's  journey  was  Brad- 
ley. We  made  it  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Jolon  would  have  suited  us  better.  At 
Jolon  is  an  old-time  verandaed  roadside  inn 
that  makes  a  special  business  of  taking  care 
of  Mission  tourists.  And  boasts  a  grapevine 
seventy-five  years  okl.  Mission  San  An- 
tonio de  Padua  is  a  short  side-trip  from  the 
inn.  We  started  for  both  the  next  morning, 
accomplishing  a  ford  that  must  be  formid- 
able in  "winter,"  and  struggling  through 
sand  %hat  would  have  barred  our  way  if  a 
kind  old  gentleman  in  a  battered  wagon 
had  not  just  finished  disposing  a  stack  of 
straw  along  our  course.  The  sand  behind 
us,  we  ate  up  the  miles.  And  as  we  shot 
forward,  fully  a  hundred  death-daring 
ground-squirrels  popped  up  ahead  of  us, 
spied  us  coming,  and  instantly  found  that 
they  had  pressing  business  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road. 


From  Mission  San  Diego  northward  to 
San  Luis  Obispo,  E\  Camino  Real  had  led 
us — most  of  the  time — so  close  to  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  ocean  that  we  felt  we  had 
enjoyed  a  "coast  run."  We  found*  San 
Miguel,  San  Antonio  de  Padua  and  Sole- 
dad  more  inland. 

We  approached  San  Antonio  by  a  little- 
used  road  that  wound  among  fine  oaks. 
On  one  hand  cattle  and  horses  were  feeding 
in  a  field  waist-high  with  wild  oats.  Across 
the  road  a  header  drawn  by  thirteen  teams 
was  crawling  noisily  along.  The  men  who 
manned  the  header  showed  great  interest 
at  sight  of  us,  and  waved  enthusiastically 
until  we  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

We  came  upon  the  Mission  suddenly. 
It  stands  alone  at  the  head  of  its  little  valley, 
its  back  toward  a  half- moon  of  sheltering 
hills,  its  fayade  toward  the  rising  sun.  As 
we  circled  up,  a  dozen  crows  rose  in  fright, 
but  settled  down  not  far  away  to  scold  in- 
hospitably— for  now  San  Antonio,  forsaken, 
but  still  beautiful,  belongs  mostly  to  the 
birds  and  the  beasts.  The  swallows  have 
colonized  the  archways.  They  added  sharp, 
piercing  cries  of  protestation  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  crows.  The  chipmunks  flirted 
away,  chipping  their  annoyance  at  our  in- 
trusion. Whereat  the  quail  made  out  of  the 
wide  arched  door  that  gives  entrance  to  the 
deserted  church  and  started  for  the  woods. 
All  up  the  long  damp  dirt  floor  we  found  the 
fleur-de-lis  marks  left  by  their  tiny  feet. 
And  among  the  fleur-de-lis  the  round  prints 
of  shod  hoofs.  Humans  had  been  there 
recently,  also,  to  hold  some  sort  of  service. 
For  the  bare  walls  were  festooned  with  half- 
dry  greenery,  and  a  walk  of  branches 
stretched  from  door  to  altar. 

San  Antonio  is  the  loneliest  of  the  mis- 
sions— lonely  and  lovely.  We  did  not  leave 
it  till  sundown,  till  the  shadow  of  the  ruin 
reached  beyond  the  old  snaggled  olive  tree 
that  stands  before  the  church.  The  hills 
were  purple  then.  The  mourning  doves 
were  calling.  If  the  ghosts  of  good  men  ever 
walk  at  San  Antonio,  they  walk  at  that 
twilight  hour. 

There  is  nothing  to  please  the  visitor  at 
La  Soledad,  and  much  to  make  him  feel 
regret — and  shame.  There  is  more  to  be  seen 
at  the  parish  church  in  town — for  instance, 
a  small  wooden  statue  of  fine  workmanship 
and  appealing  beauty,  and  a  j];ood  painting 
of  Our  Lady  of  Solitude.  The  church  was 
filled    with    dark-eyed   children  preparing 
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for  communion.  The  father  was  confessing 
one.  The  others  were  bowed  in  silent 
prayer,  and  scarcely  raised  their  eyes  to  us 
as  we  halted  just  within  the  door. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  pointed  our 
cars  toward  Salinas,  taking  the  smooth 
gray  road  in  an  exciting  race,  both  engines 
purring  like  excited,  but  satisfied,  tigers. 
And  now  it  was  no  longer  beans!  beans! 
beans !    It  was  beets !  beets !  beets ! 

Incredibly  soon  the  welcome  salt  sea-air 
was  coming  under  our  masks  once  more.  We 
bared  our  faces  and  breathed  deep  as  we 
veered  this  way  and  that  through  a  forest 
of  pines  on  our  way  into  Monterey.  The 
old  town  claims  two  churches  to  be  visited: 
San  Carlos  of  the  Presidio,  which  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  Mission;  and  San 
Carlos  Borromeo,  standing  alone  on  its 
slope  at  Carmel.  But  with  the  dinner-hour 
approaching,  and  with  dust  to  shed,  we 
made  hotel  ward  straightway.  A  plentiful 
number  of  young  soldiers  were  strolling 
along  the  street  down  which  we  ran. 
Others  were  lounging  at  comers,  or  in 
front  of  cigar-stands.  One,  his  broad  hat 
tilted  rakishly,  was  flanked  on  either  hand 
by  a  pretty,  dark-haired,  soft-eyed  Spanish- 
looking  girl.  We  were  back  in  the  old 
days! 

The  next  morning,  while  our  gasoline 
steeds  were  being  gorged  and  groomed  and 
re-shod  against  the  miles  that  still  lay 
ahead,  we  rambled  toward  the  Presidio 
church.  Near  it,  a  woman  with  a  beguiling 
dialect  and  a  lace  shawl  over  her  dusky 
head,  stopped  us  to  proffer  the  tickets  for 
a  raffle.  "You  like  geetar?"  she  inquired — 
to  the  gentlemen,  of  course.  "You  like 
pian'?**  Her  smile  was  winsome,  her  eyes 
were  eloquent.  The  gentlemen  thought 
they  would  like  both  a  geetar  and  a  plan'. 
And  jotted  down  something  on  the  "ex- 
pense" account. 

The  walls  of  San  Carlos  of  the  Presidio 
are  the  sunny  yellow  that  the  contemporary 
painters  do  not  seem  able  to  apply — a  rich, 
pinkish  yellow.  Above  the  entrance  door, 
St.  Cecelia  is  dimly  outlined  in  glass.  The 
flagged  walk  that  leads  up  from  the  gate  is 
of  whale-bone.  Beyond  the  walk,  to  right 
and  left,  tall  lilies  lean  against  the  church. 
But  going  farther  toward  the  rear,  we 
found  that  the  lily-hedge  continued  only 
part  way.  String-beans  took  the  place  of 
it,  and  showed  a  fine  crop. 

We  went  garageward  by  way  of  the  oldest 


adobe  house  in  California.  Beside  it  was 
another.  And  writ  large  up>on  the  sag- 
ging door  of  the  latter,  with  chalk,  and  in  a 
childish  hand,  were  two  names:  "Gussie 
Hill"  and — underneath — "Louis  Salvatore." 
These  were  linked  affectionately  by  a  brace. 
They  told  a  new  version  of  the  earliest 
California  romance ! 

The  road  to  San  Carlos  Carmelo  was  not 
good.  And  we  had  to  tunnel  our  way 
through  fog  as  we  bumped  along  it — ^fog 
white  like  steam.  It  was  as  if  someone 
had  lighted  a  great  fire  under  the  sea! 
Having  passed  through  Carmel  Town, 
we  peered  ahead,  eager  for  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  Mission — though  we  did 
not  expect  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
beauty.  We  had  already  purchased  post- 
card views  of  San  Carlos — views  that  bore 
a  startling  resemblance  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  home. 

Then — the  church  loomed  ahead  of  us  out 
of  the  mist,  all  old-yellow  and  yellowish- 
brown,  the  stones  of  its  walls  having  the 
much-sought-after  "tapestry"  effect.  We 
slowed  down  at  the  adobe  ruins  by  the 
road.  Over  these,  and  beyond  the  Mission, 
were  pines.  And  through  the  pines  we 
caught  the  steely  shine  of  waves;  above,  the 
sea-birds  wheeled  and  wheeled.  No  picture 
can  give  the  smallest  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
San  Carlos. 

And  among  all  the  missions  this  one  must 
ever  hold — ^for  Californians — a  supreme 
interest.  For  here,  inside  of  the  sanctuary, 
sleeps  Father  Junipero  Serra. 

The  most  delightful  stretch  of  road  in  all 
our  Mission  pilgrimage  we  traveled  between 
Monterey  and  San  Juan  Bautista.  At  the 
same  time  it  proved  one  of  the  most  difficult 
runs  for  the  automobiles.  For  instead  of 
taking  the  Chittenden  "cut-off,"  we  chose 
the  San  Juan  grade,  which  had  its  beginning 
at  the  foot  of  steep  slopes  sprinkled  with 
cattle — black,  and  red,  and  roan. 

Up,  up,  we  went,  and  the  hills  between 
which  we  ascended  glistened  in  the  sun  like 
silk — Shantung  silk  of  the  natural  color, 
embroidered  with  green  sprigs,  the  trees. 
And  when  we  reached  the  top  we  did  not 
look  back.  A  fine  view  lay  behind — of 
mountain,  plain  and  sea.  But  the  view 
ahead!  Within  the  compass  of  high  tawny 
hills  stretched  the  levelest  of  valleys.  In 
that  valley  were  San  Juan  Town  and  the 
Mission.  About  them,  on  three  sides,  and 
in  great  dazzling  squares,  were  acres  and 
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acres  of  flowers — scarlet  and  yellow,  white 
and  blue.  And  accentuating  the  l)nlliancy 
of  these  acres  were  occasional  squares  of 
green — the  pale,  tender  green  of  the  onion 
fields.  O  lovely  Valley  of  San  Juan,  is 
there  anywhere  one  more  beautiful? 

A  wide  white  road  led  downward.  We 
tightened  our  goggles,  bound  our  hats 
more  securely  in  place,  and  swiftly  made 
the  descent. 

The  old  town  was  asleep  in  the  sun.  To 
use  a  vulgarism,  "there  was  nothing  stir- 
ring." So  we  crept  along  without  a  single 
warning  note  from  our  auto  horns. 

Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  is  the  scene 
of  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho."  For  that 
reason  it  held  for  us  a  very  particular  in- 
terest. In  her  garlanded  blue  sill(,  full 
and  old-fashioned,  our  "Juanita"  moved 
down  the  long  corridor  to  the  door  that  gives 
on  the  inner  garden.  Seflorita  Solace 
answered  her  ring — -the  faithful  housekeeper 
who  has  lived  in  the  Mission  since  1883. 
And  a  moment  later  we  were  in  the  patio, 
with  its  flowers  and  worn  paths,  its  glimpses 
of  red  roof  and  falling  wall,  its  wide  chair 
for  Padre  Closa. 

He  came  presently.  A  motor-cap  was  on 
his  fine  old  head.  He  hurried  up.  His 
failing  eyes  saw  ua  only  as  so  many  vague, 
trespassing  shapes.  He  smiled,  but  so 
'•intly!    He  hurried  on,  and  hurried  back 


again  almost  at  once,  going  nowhere  in 
particular,  only  hurrjing,  hurrying.  The 
sight  of  him  wrung  our  hearts — we  who  had 
known  him  in  more  hale  and  happy  days. 

We  lingered  in  the  garden  only  a  little 
while — about  the  sun-dial.  And  here 
"The  Rose,"  in  a  gentle  third-act  mood, 
granted  "Don  Luis"  the  kiss  she  had  be- 
grudged him  so  coquettishly  in  the  play. 
Then  out  we  went — in  a  silent,  subdued 
line — to  the  old  cemetery.  And  sat  down 
in  the  shade  beside  that  rose-bush  which 
was  planted  by  a  mother  over  her  seven 
dead  little  children. 

From  San  Juan  to  HolHster  is  a  fragrant 
way.  The  air  that  stirred  with  the  rush  of 
our  cars  was  heavy  with  perfume,  spiced  by. 
acres  of  carnations.  When  the  flower- 
fields  were  left  behind,  a  new  scent  sweet- 
ened the  summer  wind— the  scent  of  cured 
hay.  And  we  bore  to  the  left  into  the  dusty 
grass  to  pass  the  procession  of  the  hay — 
one  six-horse  team  after  ?.nother.  There 
were  other  processions  of  ilie  same  kind — 
a  half-dozen,  one  for  every  road  leading 
into  Hoi  lister,  and  all  converging  toward 
the  greatest  hay-houses  in  the  worid,  the 
corrugated -iron  roofs  of  which  looked,  in 
the  distance,  like  wide  sheets  of  water. 

We  had  lunched  in  the  little  old  Plaza 
Hotel  at  San  Juan.  We  dined  at  Paicines 
Rancbo,  a  stretch  of  upland,  river-bottom 
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and  foothills  as  splendid  as  a  royal  domain. 
This  rancho  is  historical,  for  it  once  be- 
longed to  the  Castro  family.  "The  Rose" 
(had  she  not  home  the  Castro  name  for 
many  a  successful  week?)  felt  she  had  come 
home!    So  did  we  all! 

From  IJollistcT  to  Mission  Santa  Clara  de 
Asis,  our  road  was  wide,  hard,  and  the 
color  of  gun-metal.  And  it  was  so  level  and 
straight  that  we  could  see  other  travelers 
when  they  were  far  ahead,  and  have  plenty 
of  time  to  slow  down.  So— we  speeded, 
prodigal  of  the  beauty  we  were  hurtling 
past,  beauty  of  orchards  and  vineyards  and 
fat  pasture-lands. 

At  Santa  Clara  little  of  the  original 
church  is  left.  And  yet  probably  no  other 
Mission  in  California  wields  such  a  wide 
influence  asdoes  this  one,  which  is  the  nucleus 
for  a  great  chartered  college.  Naturally 
it  is  the  college  and  not  the  Mission  that 
claims  the  visitor's  first  interest.  And  one 
cannot  feel  keen  regret  over  the  fact  that 
here  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
old  structures,  since  these  changes  have 
made  for  notable  advancement. 

From  Santa  Clara  to  San  Jos^  de  Guada- 
lupe it  is  a  sixteen-mile  run  over  a  superb, 
gently  rising  course.  Such  power  and 
swiftness  was  lent  by  the  blast  of  our  motor 
engines  that  we  covered  the  distance  in  half 
an  hour— to  halt  before  the  single  Mission 
building  that  is  still  up-standing.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  monastery,  and  a  plain  little 
remnant  it  is.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  stirring  event.  But  it  appeals  less 
eloquently  to  the  visitor  than  do  the  avenues 
of  old  olives.  Down  these,  when  the  Mis- 
sion was  young,  crept  the  hostile  tribes  from 
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the  hills.  Down  them,  too,  in  those  old 
days,  moved  copper- skinned  cohorts,  meekly 
following  the  Cross. 

We  turned  back  along  the  way  we  had 
come,  making  for  that  portion  of  El  Camino 
Real  which  leads — a  matchless  boulevard ! — 
straight  up  "The  Peninsula."  .\nd  when 
we  veered  into  it  i)y  a  wide  half-circle,  we 
looked  far  ahead  and  saw,  waiting  for  us, 
the  gray  that  we  recognized  as  the  smoke 
of  Old  Neptune.  Our  drivers  unlocked  a 
few  levers,  and — br-r-r-rt! — the  eucalyptus 
trees  along  the  way  crowded  as  close  to  one 
another,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  the  pickets  in  a 
fence. 

We  had  begun  our  motor  pilgrimage  at 
San  Diego,  where  the  first  seed  of  Christian 
civilization  in  California  was  planted  to  the 
honor  of  St.  Didacus  and  the  glory  of  Ood, 
Now  we  were  to  visit  the  last  remaining 
Mission  south  of  the  bay — for  nothing  is  left 
of  Santa  Cruz  save  a  square  of  myrtle- 
covered  burying-ground.  Mission  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Asis  stands  at  the  juncture  of  Six- 
teenth and  Doiares  streets.  We  rushed 
forward  through  town  after  town,  hunting 
rugs  as  we  progressed — and  still  more  rugs 
as  we  met  the  ocean  wind  and  its  burden. 
The  day  had  been  long  and  busy;  the  rugs 
were  snug;  the  motion  of  the  swift-going 
car  was  gentle  on  that  smooth  road.  "The 
Rose"  and  I  nodded  under  our  masks. 
Until,  with  a  soft  hissing — the  friction  of 
rubber  wheel  on  pavement — the  big  ma- 
chines came  to  a  halt.  We  bared  our  faces 
and  stood  up.  We  were  before  the  white- 
washed facade  of  a  church.  Our  long 
joyous  trip  was  ended — and  at  the  door  of 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows! 
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FOR  two  days  Bobcat  Jack  had 
ridden  steadily  on  the  Upper 
Klamath  trail.  He  seemed  in- 
different to  the  July  sun  which 
beat  down  on  the  mountains  and 
into  the  cafion  with  a  fierce  unrelenting 
white  glare.  Almost  enveloped  in  the  cloud 
of  dust  that  rose  from  his  pony's  hoofs  and 
followed  him  along  the  trail,  his  long  legs 
swinging  in  time  with  the  canter  of  the 
horse,  he  seemed  asleep.  His  sombrero  was 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes  almost  to  the  tip 
of  his  very  thin,  very  long,  very  red  nose 
and  his  eyes  gazed  steadily  from  out  their 
deep  sockets.  His  rifle  swung  steadily  from 
side  to  side  and  his  right  hand  rested  easily 
on  his  "gat."  Except  for  occasional  flashes 
from  the  deep-set  eyes  that  might  have  been 
taken  for  merriment  or  for  alertness  accord- 
ingly as  you  noticed  or  failed  to  notice  the 
almost  invisible  shakings  of  his  very  thin 
sides,  Bobcat  Jack  was  asleep.  His  right 
hand  fondled  his  automatic  revolver  now  and 
then;  but  this  proved  nothing.  Those  who 
had  known  Bobcat  Jack  over  in  Montana 
declared  .  that  his  right  hand  never 
slept.  Five  sheriffs  in  Montana  declared 
that  his  brain  never  slept  and  sheriffs 
had  reasons  of  their  own  for  making  such 
a  statement. 

He  had  spent  the  night  before  at  a  logging 
camp  but  not  one  of  the  timbermen  had 
been  able  to  learn  anything  about  the  lean 
rider.  He  had  answered  their  questions 
with  grunts  when  he  had  chosen  to  answer 
them  at  all  and  had  displayed  no  interest  in 
anything  that  was  said  at  the  evening  meal, 
until  one  of  the  rough  men  had  mentioned 
the  name  of  Sheriff  Collins  of  Klamath 
county.  The  talk  had  been  of  cattle  rustlers 
and  highwaymen,  and  the  fight  between  Hot 
Springs  and  Volcano  for  the  possession  of 
the  county-seat.  Someone  declared  that 
Sheriff  Collins  was  for  Hot  Springs,  and  that 


settled  it.  Collins  was  a  fighter  and  always 
got  what  he  wanted  in  Klamath  county. 
No  one  challenged  the  statement  and  the 
subject  was  dropped.  After  the  meal  had 
been  finished  and  the  men  were  smoking  on 
the  rude  porch  of  the  shanty  that  served  for 
cook-house  and  dining-room.  Bobcat  Jack 
had  addressed  the  man  next  him. 

^'This  here  Sheriff  Collins  seems  to  be  a 
big  gun  in  Klamath,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  other  man  eyed  him  for  a  moment 
before  he  replied.  "Collins  has  made 
Klamath  county  a  mighty  uncomfortable 
place  for  them  that  violates  the  law,"  re- 
turned he  shortly. 

Bobcat  Jack  had  smoked  a  while  in 
silence.  Just  before  he  turned  in  for  the 
night  he  asked  one  of  the  men  the  trail  for 
Hot  Springs.  "Take  the  Volcano  trail," 
replied  the  lumberman.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  Bobcat  Jack 
threw  his  lean  legs  across  his  pony's  back 
and  disappeared  through  the  pines  on  the 
Volcano  trail. 

It  was  after  nightfall  when  he  reached  the 
town  of  Volcano.  Everyone  who  was  not 
too  drunk  to  stay  awake  was  at  Charley's 
Emporium.  The  lights  and  the  sound  of 
merrymaking  directed  him  straight  to  the 
saloon.  He  tied  his  pony  to  the  rack  out- 
side and  strode  in  through  the  open  door. 
Five  poker  tables  were  running  full  swing  and 
a  line  of  men  at  the  rough  pine  bar  kept  two 
busy  serving  them.  Everyone  in  the  Wood 
River  valley  visited  Charley's  place  during 
the  first  week  in  every  month  and  the  week 
always  stretched  into  two  or  three  after  the 
spring  branding  had  been  finished.  In  the 
general  hubbub,  the  entrance  of  the  lean 
stranger  was  not  noticed.  Constable  Fred 
Haskins,  who  hap  '^*  saloon 

just  after  Bobcat  erne 

who  saw  him.    ]  next 

to  the  thin  cow-  .^etter 
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inspect  the  artillery  that  hung  from  Bobcat 
Jack's  belt. 

"Wet  up,  pardner?"  offered  Bobcat  Jack, 
turning  to  Haskins,  and  they  drank  together. 
After  two  more  drinks,  Bobcat  Jack  turned 
to  one  of  the  poker  tables.  The  game  was 
"stud."  He  bought  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  chips.  The  first  card  he  drew — 
the  one  not  exposed  until  the  betting  has 
been  finished — was  an  ace.  The  next  card 
was  a  five,  the  third  a  seven  and  the  fourth 
an  ace.  Up  to  this  time,  the  betting  was 
slow.  Then  Shorty,  who  sat  across  the  table 
from  him  and  who  had  two  jacks  exposed, 
boosted  the  betting  ten  dollars  and  every- 
one dropped  out  except  Bobcat  Jack  and 
the  dealer.  The  dealer  had  two  queens  ex- 
posed. Shorty  drew  another  jack.  Bobcat 
Jack  drew  another  ace  and  the  dealer  drew 
a  third  queen.  The  dealer  bet  thirty  dollars 
and  Shorty,  who  sat  next,  turned  to  Bobcat 
Jack  with  a  smile.  "How  much  you  got  in 
yore  pile?"  asked  he.  Bobcat  Jack  counted 
it  out.  "Sixty-five,"  answered  he  quietly. 
Shorty  shoved  sixty-five  dollars  onto  the 
table.  The  lean  stranger  just  smiled  again 
and  shoved  all  his  chips  into  the  pile.  The 
dealer  as  promptly  covered  the  bet.  Shorty's 
grin  grew  sickly. 

"Oh,  hell,  you  got  me  beat,  Jim,"  said  he 
turning  to  the  dealer.  "I've  only  got  three 
jacks.    I  didn't  think  either  of  you'd  call." 

"Wall  then,  yew  didn't  count  on  this 
chicken  at  all,"  murmured  Bobcat  Jack 
softly,  turning  over  his  hidden  ace.  He  was 
about  fo  reach  for  the  money  when  the 
dealer  turned  over  his  hidden  card.  It  was 
a  queen.  Bobcat  Jack  didn't  stop  smiling. 
"Wall,  I  swan,"  muttered  he,  "four  queens. 
Who'd  a  thought  it?  That's  one  on  me. 
I  was  so  darned  occupied  a  callin'  this  here 
Shorty's  bluff  that  I  didn't  consider  yew 
might  have  another  lady  buried  in  the  hole. 
That's  shore  one  on  me."  And  he  left  the 
table  with  his  thin  sides  shaking.  He  saw 
Haskins  watching  him.  The  constable  had 
stood  near  the  table  while  the  game  was  on. 
"Have  another  drink?"  he  asked  Bobcat 
Jack. 

"Guess  I  will  wet  up  agin,"  returned  the 
cow-puncher. 

After  they  had  finished.  Bobcat  Jack 
strode  out  onto  the  porch  in  the  moonlight 
and  Haskins  followed  him. 

"Cleaned?"  asked  Haskins. 

"Wall,  I  wouldn't  say  cleaned  exactly; 
though  my  pile  was  hit  some  by  that  hand. 


But  when  I  sees  four  queens  in  a  stud  poker 
garne,  pardner,  I  knows  it's  time  fer  me  to 
quit.  Yew  don't  often  see  four  ladies  in 
stud." 

They  smoked  in  silence.  Then  Haskins 
came  out  with,  "Why  did  you  shove  your 
whole  pile  in  on  three  aces  when  Shorty  had 
three  jacks  in  sight  and  Jim  had  three 
queens  on  the  table?" 

"There  ain't  no  man  livin'  that's  put  up  a 
bluff  that  ain't  been  called  by  Bobcat  Jack 
when  he  happened  to  be  in  the  same  county," 
returned  the  other  man  softly.  "I  knew 
Shorty  didn't  have  the  fourth  jack  and  I 
knew  he  didn't  even  have  no  full-house.  I 
kin  always  tell  a  bluffer  as  far  as  I  kin  see 
him." 

"But  the  four  queens?"  suggested  Has- 
kins. 

"You  got  me  there,  partner,"  admitted 
Bobcat  Jack.  "I  own  I  was  so  plumb  took  up 
wdth  callin'  Shorty's  bluff  that  I  clean  fergot 
to  watch  the  other  feller's  game.  Even  then, 
I  reckon  I'd  a  called  Shorty.  I  just  natu- 
rally cain't  sit  still  and  see  anyone  git  away 
with  a  bluff.  Yew  got  to  take  a  chance  on 
fours  once  in  a  while,  you  know." 

It  was  several  minutes  before  either  man 
spoke.  The  traveler  started  for  his  pony. 
"Guess  I'll  have  to  break  into  jail  agin," 
sighed  he;  "seems  as  though  I'm  never  real 
happy  'less  I'm  in  jail.  That's  where  yew 
shore  see  some  bluffers,  pard." 

The  constable  stepped  in  front  of  Bobcat 
Jack  so  that  the  light  from  the  open  door 
fell  full  upon  him,  and  thz-ew  back  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  showing  his  badge  of  office. 

"Well,  I  swan,  if  I  ain't  talkin'  to  an 
officer  of  the  law,"  chuckled  Bobcat  Jack. 
He  was  looking  Haskins  straight  in  the  eye. 
"Still  yew  don't  look  like  a  bluffer,  pard," 
murmured  he,  "and  yew  onderstands  the 
game  of  poker.  I  guess  that's  the  reason 
yew  ain't  sheriff  of  this  county.  It  takes  a 
sheriff  to  throw  a  real  bluff." 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  sheriff,  Has- 
kins stepped  back  into  the  shadow,  pulling 
the  other  man  with  him.  "You  seem  to  be 
a  man  of  uncommon  powers  of  observation," 
said  he.  "You  lookin'  fer  bluffin'  sheriffs? 
If  you  are,  you've  come  to  the  right  county. 
Sheriffs!  Bluffers!  Why,  man,  you  ain't 
seen  a  real  bluffer  yet  if  you  ain't  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sheriff  Collins.  That  old 
fossil's  got  all  his  prisoners  servin'  time  on 
the  benches  of  the  courthouse  park  over  at 
Hot  Springs  right  now,  tryin'  to  bluff  the 
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county  commissioners  into  buildin'  a  new 
jail  there.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  county-seat's  comin*  right  here  to  Vol- 
cano at  the  next  election  and  there  ain't 
goin'  to  be  no  new  jail  at  Hot  Springs. 
Collins'll  be  mighty  lucky  if  some  of  his 
jailbirds  don't  git  away  from  them  benches 
some  fme  day." 

Bobcat  Jack  listened  intently  to  Haskins. 
While  the  other  was  speaking,  the  traveler's 
lean  sides  began  their  inward  and  outward 
movement,  and  at  length  he  laughed. 
''Regular  fresh-air  cure  fer  criminals,"  said 
he,  when  he  found  his  voice.  "Sittin'  on  the 
benches  in  the  park,  hey?  That's  the  best 
I've  beared  fer  a  long  time.  Don't  be  afraid 
that  Collins'  prisoners'U  git  away  from  him, 
pard.  Most  prisoners  air  easy  bluffed. 
They're  a  lot  of  bluffers  theirselves  and  is 
mostly  afraid  to  call  the  other  fellow's  bluff. 
I  reckon  this  here  Sheriff  Collins  is  a  pretty 
good  bluffer." 

"Everyone  in  Klamath  county  knows  that 
Collins  is  an  old  bluffer,"  rejoined  Haskins 
impatiently. 

"Not  so  fast,  pardner,  not  so  fast.  You 
and  me  know  it.  Yes.  I  ain't  never  met 
Collins  yet,  but  I  knows  that  most  sheriffs 
air  bluffers.  You  know  it,  too.  But  his  bluff 
ain't  never  been  called  yet,  has  it?" 

Haskins  made  no  rejoinder.  Bobcat  Jack 
started  for  his  pony  again.  "Kin  you  tell 
me  the  trail  to  Hot  Springs?"  asked  he  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  like  a  laugh  that  had  got 
lost  halfway  up  from  the  throat. 

"Right  over  the  hill  to  the  left,"  answered 
Haskins  as  Bobcat  Jack  threw  his  lean  legs 
over  his  pony. 

As  the  lanky  stranger  mounted  and  started 
for  the  trail,  Haskins  called  out,  "Ain't afraid 
you'll  run  into  four  queens,  air  yew?" 

"Didn't  see  me  hesitate  this  evening  did 
you?"  came  back  out  of  the  darkness. 

Pelican  Pete  was  in  jail  again.  Except 
for  a  peculiar  desire  to  kill  pelicans,  he 
was  a  pcaceal)le  man.  He  had  never 
shot  a  man  in  cold  blood;  the  three 
notches  on  the  handle  of  his  gun  stood  for 
victims  of  a  feud  and  everyone  knows  that 
feuds  come  from  hot  blood.  He  had  never 
shot  up  the  town;  he  had  never  been  too 
drunk  to  get  home.  But  he  would  insist  on 
killing  pelicans;  said  he  didn't  like  the  pesky 
birds. 

Now,  the  state  of  Oregon  had  declared 
that  the  killing  of  pelicans  was  a  crime;  and 


so  for  the  past  five  years — ever  since  he  had 
been  in  Klamath  county  in  fact — Pelican 
Pete  showed  up  regularly  at  the  Hot  Springs 
jail  charged  with  killing  pelicans  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Oregon.  As  regularly  as  the  court  ses- 
sions came  around,  he  was  acquitted  for  lack 
of  evidence  and  he  had  come  to  regard  his 
annual  sojourn  at  the  Hot  Springs  jail  as  a 
sort  of  pilgrimage  not  more  to  be  omitted 
than  the  annual  trip  to  the  spring  rodeo 
in  the  Swan  Lake  valley  where  prizes  were 
given  to  horsemen  and  "booze"  given  to 
visitors. 

This  time,  however.  Pelican  Pete  was  in 
real  troul)le.  A  new  game  commissioner  in 
Eugene  had  declared  that  he  w^ould  put  a 
stop  to  the  slaughter  of  pelicans  if  he  had  to 
call  out  the  national  guard  to  enforce  the  law. 
A  section  of  Lower  Klamath  Lake  had  been 
set  aside  as  a  breeding  ground  for  the  birds, 
and  deputy  game  commissioners  appointed 
from  the  state  capital  and  not  from  the 
county-seat  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  first 
violator  of  the  law  in  order  to  make  an 
example  of  him.  Pelican  Pete  had  laughed 
at  first,  but  when  a  deputy  game  warden 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  who 
carried  a  business-looking  rifle,  escorted  him 
to  the  jail  at  Hot  Springs  and  turned  him 
over  to  Sheriff  Collins,  Pete  was  not  so  sure 
but  that  the  laugh  was  on  him.  The  deputy 
game  warden  had  said  sternly  to  Sheriff 
Collins,  "This  man  is  a  flagrant  violator  of 
the  law.  He  is  going  to  be  convicted  this 
time.  The  state  of  Oregon  will  hold  you 
responsible  for  his  safe-keeping  until  the 
next  session  of  court,  Sheriff  Collins." 

"Hear  what  he  said?"  asked  Collins,  when 
the  new  deputy  had  left. 

Pete  nodded. 

"Wall,  you'll  stay  right  here  until  the 
court  gits  around  to  Hot  Springs  agin. 
Yew'U  have  to  sit  in  the  park  with  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners.  But  mind  now,  Pete,  if 
yew  try  any  funny  business,  I'll  have  to 
shoot  yew  down  like  a  hound." 

"Have  I  ever  tried  any  funny  business 
here  yit?"  asked  Pete  with  an  injured  air. 

"No;  you  ain't.    But  yew  might.  Don't!" 

And  so  Pete  took  his  place  on  the  benches 
of  the  courthouse  park  at  Hot  Springs, 
wondering  just  how  much  busine^  there 
was  in  Sheriff  Collins'  warning. 

There  was  a  jail  at  Hot  Springs.  It  stood 
just  back  of  the  courthouse  and  was  made 
of  atone.    There  were  iron  bars  in  some  of 
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the  windows,  but  most  of  them  were  rusted 
and  twisted  and  the  door  had  fallen  off  its 
hinges.  When  Collins  had  made  a  request 
to  the  county  commissioners  to  have  it  re- 
paired, a  hundred  dollars  had  been  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose.  But  Collins  had 
refused  to  use  the  money.  He  declared  that 
the  amount  was  insufficient  to  put  the  jail  in 
proper  shape.  There  was  no  question  of 
this,  but  the  county  commissioners  had  just 
passed  a  resolution  submitting  to  the  voters 
at  the  next  general  election  the  question  of 
the  removal  of  the  county-seat  to  Volcano 
and  they  were  not  willing  to  spend  very  much 
money  in  repairing  the  jail  at  Hot  Springs 
until  the  county-seat  fight  had  been  settled. 
The  hundred  dollars  was  intended  to  make 
such  repairs  as  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  tide  over  until  after  the  fall  election. 

Sheriff  Collins  was  a  Hot  Springs  man, 
his  cattle  ranch  was  only  a  few  miles 
from  town  and  he  owned  a  good  portion  of 
the  property  on  Main  street.  When  Kla- 
math county  had  been  made  by  cutting  off 
a  portion  of  Lake  county,  he  had  secured 
the  county-seat  for  Hot  Springs  and  he  in- 
tended that  there  it  should  stay.  If  he  could 
force  the  county  commissioners  to  expend 
considerable  money  in  improving  the  jail, 
he  would  have  good  campaign  material  in 
the  coming  county-seat  fight.  The  jail 
needed  repairs  badly  enough  when  Collins 
took  office,  but  he  had  taken  care  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done  to  keep  it  in  good  condi- 
tion and,  as  election  time  grew  near,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  forcing  the  county  com- 
missioners to  expend  considerable  money 
in  repairing  the  old  stone  structure.  When 
his  request  for  funds  to  repair  the  jail  was 
met  by  the  appropriation  of  a  hundred 
dollars,  he  indignantly  announced  that  he 
must  have  five  thousand  or  nothing  and 
declared  that  unless  the  jail  were  put  in 
good  shape  at  once,  he  would  not  keep  his 
prisoners  there.  And  so,  when  the  town 
woke  up  one  morning,  it  beheld  the  benches 
in  the  courthouse  square  filled  with  a  motley 
collection  of  prisoners  in  plain  view  of  every 
passerby  on  Main  street.  Sheriff  Collins 
himself  was  standing  guard  with  a  rifle  and 
he  informed  the  crowd  that  collected  to 
view  the  unusual  spectacle  that  he  would 
get  a  new  jail  for  Hot  Springs  or  know  the 
reason  why. 

All  day  crowds  collected  to  look  at  the 
prisoners,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  quite  as  much  as  the 


townspeople,  and  to  listen  to  Sheriff  Collins 
give  forth  his  views.  The  next  day  the 
county  commissioners  held  a  special  meeting 
and  called  the  sheriff  on  the  carpet.  Collins 
got  the  summons  just  after  the  arrival  of 
Pelican  Pete.  He  was  not  a  little  worried 
over  the  prospect  of  what  might  happen  to 
him  if  Pelican  Pete  should  escape,  but  he 
was  just  enough  puffed  up  with  the  sense  of 
having  attracted  attention  to  make  him 
angry  clear  through  when  he  was  called  to 
appear  before  the  commissioners.  He  en- 
tered the  room  fuming. 

"It^s  you  commissioners  that  ain't  done 
your  duty,"  he  roared,  before  anyone  had  a 
chance  to  say  a  word,  and  he  advanced  into 
the  room  shaking  his  fist.  '*If  you'll  pro- 
vide a  decent  place  to  keep  the  criminals, 
rU  keep  'em  there.  So  long  as  yew  ain't 
seen  fit  to  do  it,  I'll  keep  'em  where  I  damn 
please.  If  any  of  'em  gits  away,  the  people 
of  Klamath  county  '11  know  whose  respon- 
sible." 

Commissioner  Jones,  who  had  been 
Collins'  friend  from  the  first  and  who  was 
a  warm  adherent  of  the  Hot  Springs  fac- 
tion, tried  to  soothe  the  sheriff.  He  explained 
patiently  just  why  the  commissioners  had 
not  felt  justified  in  making  any  considerable 
outlay  for  the  repair  of  the  jail  with  the 
county-seat  election  so  near.  He  ended 
with,  "After  all,  sheriff,  you  are  responsible 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoners  before 
the  law,  and  you  ought  not  to  take  any  un- 
necessary chances." 

Collins  turned  on  him  in  fury.  "I  know 
I'm  responsible,"  shouted  he,  "and  if  I 
please  to  entertain  'em  in  my  front  parlor, 
it's  my  own  damn  business."  And  he 
stomped  out  of  the  room.  After  which, 
there  was  nothing  for  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  do  but  to  pass  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  sheriff  and  ad- 
journ. 

While  Collins  was  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
county  commissioners,  a  lanky  individual 
was  tjing  his  pony  to  the  post  in  front  of  the 
Crater  Bar  across  the  street  from  the  court- 
house. Bobcat  Jack  and  Sheriff  Collins 
entered  the  saloon  at  the  same  instant. 
Collins  was  so  angry  that  he  failed  to  notice 
the  studied  effort  of  the  cow-puncher  to 
lunge  against  him  in  the  doorway.  The 
sheriff  made  the  bar  in  one  boimd. 

"Wet  up,  everybody,"  he  shouted  to  the 
crowd  around  the  gaming  tables.  When 
the  wild  scrambling  in  the  oeneral  direction 
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air  cure,"  said  he,  "and  if  you  move  off'n 
that  bench.  Til  shoot  you  down  like  a 
hound." 

While  SheriflF  Collins  strode  into  his  office 
in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse  to  enter 
the  crime  of  "less  majesty  and  resisting 
an  officer  of  the  law"  against  the  name  of 
his  new  prisoner,  Bobcat  Jack  sat  on  his 
bench  regarding  the  retreating  figure.  His 
sides  were  working  in  and  out.  When  he 
got  his  breath,  he  murmured,  "Gad!  That 
was  too  easy!"  And  then  he  began  to 
chuckle  again.  A\Tien  he  had  finished  his 
survey  of  the  figure  of  the  sheriflF,  he  turned 
around.  "Wall,  by  all  that's  devilish,  if  it 
ain't  Pete  Jackson,"  exploded  he;  "where 
yew  bin  sence  they  showed  yew  the  trail 
out'n  Medicine  Hat?" 

"Shut  up.  Don't  talk  so  damn  loud. 
Bobcat.  I  bin  in  Klamath  county  five 
years  and  I've  got  a  reputation  fer  bein'  a 
decent  lawbidin'  citizen,  I  have.  Just  'cause 
I  shoot  a  few  pelicans  now  and  then  just  to 
keep  my  aim  from  gettin'  rusty,  they  put  me 
in  jail  every  once  in  a  while.  But  outside 
that  I  ain't  got  a  blemish  on  my  character 
in  Klamath  county.     Don't  spoil  it." 

"How  long  you  in  fer?" 

"Till  the  judge  gits  back  from  the  Wil- 
liamson river  where  he's  fishin'  and  kin  turn 
me  loose  agin,  though  this  time  it  might  not 
be  so  easy."  And  Pelican  Pete  told  his 
friend  his  troubles.  WTien  he  had  finished, 
the  other  asked, 

"When'd  you  say  the  judge  *d  be  back?" 

"Don't  know.  'Bout  three  weeks,  I 
guess." 

The  chuckle  came  again.  "Say  now, 
caint  we  have  a  helluv  a  time  in  three 
weeks,"  drawled  Bobcat  Jack  finally. 

That  night,  as  usual.  Sheriff  Collins 
herded  his  charges  into  the  dilapidated  jail 
with  the  strict  injunction  for  them  not  to 
make  any  attempt  to  escape  during  the 
night.  "If  yew  git  funny,  my  posse  '11 
shoot  yew  down  like  dogs,"  said  he  as  he 
left  the  door. 

About  midnight,  Bobcat  Jack  touched 
Pelican  Pete  on  the  arm.  "You  want  some 
fun?"  whispered  he.  The  other  nodded. 
"Follow  me,"  added  Bobcat.  The  posse 
was  fast  asleep  on  his  gun  outside  the  half- 
open  doorway  when  the  two  passed  out  and 
had  not  changed  his  position  when  they  re- 
turned at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  Jim 
Shackleton,  barkeeper  at  the  Volcano  sa- 


loon around  the  comer  from  the  courthouse^ 
found  a  note  pinned  to  his  door.  He  went 
straightway  to  the  Crater  Bar  and  untied 
Bobcat  Jack's  pony  that  had  stood  there 
all  night  and  put  it  in  a  livery  stable,  paying 
three  weeks'  keep  in  advance.  When  the 
town  awoke  a  few  hours  later.  Main  street 
looked  as  though  a  cyclone  had  blown  down 
the  canon  and  through  the  town.  Down 
at  the  Hot  Springs  House,  the  flag  pole  had 
been  removed  from  the  gable  and  was  stuck 
crosswise  in  the  door.  Every  window  in 
Bill's  Chop  House  was  broken.  Nearly 
every  merchant  reported  that  his  front  door 
was  standing  wide  open,  though  none  missed 
anything  from  his  cash  drawer.  A  barrel 
of  whiskey  reported  missing  from  the  Crater 
Bar  was  found  later  wedged  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  rooms  next  door 
to  the  Baptist  church. 

When  he  had  received  the  third  visit 
from  irate  merchants,  Sheriff  Collins  was 
furious.  He  went  down  Main  street  him- 
self to  make  a  personal  investigation.  He 
found  plenty  of  disorder,  but  not  a  clew  to 
the  mischief-makers.  In  the  courthouse 
park,  his  score  of  criminals  were  idling  on 
their  benches,  apparently  forgotten  by  the 
crowd  that  was  visiting  from  place  to  place 
surveying  the  topsy-turvy  business  houses 
on  Main  street. 

Bobcat  Jack  and  Pelican  Pete  continued 
their  nightly  forays  from  the  jail  for  a  week 
and  each  morning  saw  some  new  prank  or 
new  vandalism  in  Hot  Springs.  The  mischief- 
makers  went  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week,  when  Sheriff  Collins'  rage  had  worked 
itself  into  a  sort  of  frenzy  that  left  him  in- 
competent to  handle  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
his  office,  the  inhabitants  of  Hot  Springs 
were  startled  out  of  a  sound  sleep  shortly 
after  midnight  by  a  series  of  unearthly  yells, 
punctuated  with  pistol  shots,  that  came 
from  the  canon  just  back  of  the  town. 
Sheriff  Collins,  who  was  lying  awake  puz- 
zling over  his  misfortunes,  dressed  quickly 
and  ran  down  to  the  scene  of  the  shooting. 
He  found  nothing.  The  next  morning,  the 
Daily  Tribune,  which  had  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Sheriff  Collins  and  had  re- 
frained from  mentioning  any  of  the  events 
of  the  past  week,  said  editorially,  "Foul 
murder  was  evidently  committed  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  city  last  night.  The 
officers  of  the  law  who  seem  to  have  lately 
lost  all  control  over  the  unruly  element  that 
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had  tormented  the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs, 
have  no  clews."  This  was  the  last  straw. 
Collins  raged  and  fumed  about  the  court- 
house, swearing  at  everyone  who  ventured 
near  his  oflSce.  While  he  was  sitting  in  the 
window,  he  happened  to  notice  Bobcat  Jack 
and  Pelican  Pete  in  earnest  conversation  on 
one  of  the  benches  nearby.  Loudly  he 
called  for  the  night  watchman  and  declared 
that  proper  vigilance  was  not  being  exer- 
cised over  the  prisoners  at  night.  The  night 
watchman  stoutly  denied  the  charge  and  the 
sheriff  could  get  no  information,  though  he 
tried  all  the  third-degree  methods  he  had 
ever  heard  of.  From  their  bench  near  the 
window,  the  two  conspirators  overheard  the 
controversy. 

Despite  the  reassurance  of  his  chief  dep- 
uty, Sheriff  Collins  was  restless  that  night. 
When  he  awoke  for  the  hundredth  time  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  determined 
to  visit  the  jail  and  see  for  himself  whether 
everything  was  all  right.  He  gasped  w^hen 
he  reached  the  front  doorway  of  the  prison. 
His  chief  deputy  lay  on  the  ground  securely 
bound  and  gagged.  The  jail  was  empty. 
Not  a  prisoner  of  the  twenty  was  in  sight. 
He  suppressed  an  angry  roar  just  in  time, 
and,  quickly  unbinding  his  deputy,  he  led 
him  into  his  office  with  the  gag  still  in  his 
mouth  and  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
He  locked  and  bolted  the  door  and  pulled 
down  the  window  shades.  Then  he  leveled 
a  revolver  at  the  luckless  deputy.  . 

"IVe  a  good  mind  to  kill  you  in  cold 
blood,'*  whispered  he  to  the  shrinking  man. 
"Do  you  know  what  has  happened?  Every 
prisoner  in  the  jail  has  gone.  Escaped! 
Do  you  hear  me,  man?"  he  articulated.  The 
other  nodded.  "I  ain't  goin'  to  kill  you 
right  now,"  continued  the  sheriff.  "Fm 
goin'  to  give  you  a  chance  fer  your  life.  If 
I  take  that  gag  out  of  your  mouth,  will  you 
keep  quiet?"  The  deputy  nodded  weakly 
and  the  sheriff  unbound  his  arms  and  re- 
moved the  gag. 

"You  and  me  are  goin'  to  board  up  every 
window  in  that  jail  before  daylight  and  we 
are  going  to  get  that  old  iron  door  shut  and 
lock  it  on  the  outside.  Understand?  And 
then  we  are  going  to  find  those  prisoners  and 
we  are  going  to  find  them  this  week,  too. 
Hear  me?  And  if  you  ever  dare  to  open 
your  mouth  to  a  soul  about  what  has  hap- 
pened this  night,  FU  shoot  you  down  in  cold 
Mood  if  I  swing  for  it." 

Together   they   worked    until   daylight, 


sweating  and  swearing  softly.  When  the 
sun  peeped  over  the  hills  behind  the  lake, 
the  jail  looked  secure  enough  to  withstand  a 
siege.  At  eight  o'clock  Sheriff  Collins  ap- 
peared at  his  office  with  great  circles  under 
his  eyes,  dreading  the  reports  he  felt  sure 
would  come  in  concerning  the  vandalism 
that  had  been  a  nightly  occurrence  for  over 
a  week.  When  nine  o'clock  came  and  he 
had  heard  nothing,  he  walked  up  and  down 
Main  street  to  make  sure  that  nothing  had 
happened.  He  was  hardly  able  to  believe 
that  everything  in  Hot  Springs  was  as  it  had 
been  left  the  night  before.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  the  courthouse  again,  he  found  a 
crowd  collected  before  the  strangely  barri- 
caded jail.  Clearing  his  throat,  he  an- 
nounced in  stentorian  tones  that  he  had 
captured  the  vandals  who  had  been  dis- 
turbing the  town  and  that  as  they  were 
desperate  men  from  Wyoming  he  deemed 
it  best  to  lock  them  and  the  rest  of  the  pris- 
oners in  jail  until  the  next  sitting  of  the 
court.  There  were  ten  of  the  new  prisoners, 
he  said,  and  he  had  captured  them  single- 
handed  in  their  den  north  of  the  town. 

The  crowd  cheered  and  cheered  again 
for  the  sheriff,  and  by  noontime  the  mass  of 
people  collected  in  front  of  the  jail  had 
overflowed  the  sidew^alk  and  extended  into 
the  street.  Everyone  was  kept  at  a  distance 
by  the  sheriff,  who  allowed  no  person  nearer 
than  twenty  yards  to  the  barricaded  stone 
building.  Shortly  after  twelve,  Sheriff  Col- 
lins appeared  from  his  office  bearing  a  large 
basket  of  bread  and  a  huge  can  of  steaming 
coffee.  Waving  back  offers  of  assistance, 
he  advanced  on  the  jail  single-handed  and 
unlocked  the  iron  door.  He  shoved  it  open 
just  far  enough  to  admit  his  body  sideways 
and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Stand 
back  from  the  door,  every  man  of  you,  under 
pain  of  instant  death."  He  entered  the  jail 
and  from  the  inside  came  grunts  and  shouts 
in  deep  guttural  tones  mingled  with  the 
high-pitched  voice  of  the  sheriff  admonish- 
ing the  prisoners  to  keep  quiet.  When  he 
emerged  again,  every  man  in  the  crowd  was 
straining  to  glance  past  Sheriff  Collins  into 
the  jail,  but  the  sheriff  dragged  the  door 
quickly  into  place  and  locked  it.  He  turned 
to  face  an  admiring  multitude. 

The  same  performance  was  gone  through 
with  that  night  and  the  next  day.  The 
sheriff  never  allowed  anyone  else  to  feed  his 
prisoners  or  to  enter  the  jail.  They  were 
dangerous  criminals,  he  said,  and  he  could 
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the  courtroom  when  the  judge  should  an- 
nounce from  the  bench  that  he  was  ready  to 
try  all  cases  that  came  before  the  court.  His 
voice,  worn  with  imitating  the  hungry  cries 
of  his  imaginary  prisoners  three  times  a  day, 
had  become  a  mere  whisper. 

A  soft  rap  at  his  door  brought  him  out  of 
his  reverie.  He  opened  it  and  gave  the 
ghost  of  a  roar.  There  stood  Bobcat  Jack 
and  Pelican  Pete. 

"Quiet  now,  sheriff,  quiet,"  drawled  Bob- 
cat Jack,  "it  wouldn't  do  to  let  the  whole 
town  know  weVe  not  in  yore  new  caliboose." 

Collins  sank  into  his  chair.  Pelican  Pete 
locked  the  door. 

"Yew  want  yore  prisoners  back?"  asked 
Bobcat  Jack. 

"Yes,  man,"  rejoined  the  sheriff,  faintly. 

"If  you'll  just  keep  your  mouth  shut  and 
listen  to  us,  we  kin  git  'em  fer  you.  They'll 
all  be  here  at  this  time  tomorrow  night,  ex- 
ceptin'  yours  truly  and  Pelican  Pete  here, 
who  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  We've 
got  urgent  business  elsewhere." 

Sheriff  Collins'  face  began  to  work  with 
rage,  but  when  he  found  voice  it  was  only  a 
pitiful  imitation  of  what  it  had  been.  "I 
won't  accept  a  single  prisoner  unless  you  all 
come  back.  What'U  the  state  of  Oregon  do 
to  me  if  I  let  Pelican  Pete  go?  I'll  have  a 
helluva  time  explaining  about  them  ten 
prisoners  I've  said  I  captured  anyhow.  All 
or  none." 

"All  right,  sheriff,  it's  yore  funeral.  That 
lie  about  the  ten  prisoners  was  invented  by 
you  and  we  caint  be  held  responsible  fer  it. 
Only  I  beared  today  that  the  judge  would 
be  back  from  the  Williamson  river  day  after 
tomorrow  and  I  kind  o'  thought  you'd  be 
interested,"  returned  Bobcat  Jack,  and  the 
two  started  for  the  door. 

"Wait,"    gasped    the    sheriff.     "What's 

yore  proposition?     I'll   take  the  prisoners 

back  and  leave  you  two  go,  if  both  of  you'll 

*  clear  out'n  this  county  and  never  set  foot 

here  agin." 

"Easy  now,  sheriff,  easy  now.  We're 
dealing  the  cards  in  this  here  game.  If  you 
want  your  prisoners  back,  you'll  first  sign 
this  here  document." 

The  sheriff  looked  at  the  paper  handed 
him  by  Bobcat.  It  set  forth  that  he,  Sheriff 
Collins,  acknowledged  that  the  arrests  of 
Bobcat  Jack  and  Pelican  Pete  had  been 
made  under  a  misapprehension.  The  two 
'*\med  gentlemen,  in  fact,  bore  unblemished 
itations  for  honesty  and  virtue  in  Kla- 


math county  and  had  been  of  great  service 
to  him.  In  addition  to  liberating  the  two 
prisoners,  the  sheriff  promised  not  to  stand 
for  reelection  at  the  coming  election  and 
furthermore  to  throw  his  influence  toward 
the  removal  of  the  county-seat  to  Volcano. 

UTien  he  had  read  this  far.  Sheriff  Collins 
collapsed. 

"Go  ahead,  keep  my  prisoners'"  groaned 
he;  "if  I've  got  to  face  the  music,  I'll  face  it, 
but  I'll  not  sign  away  my  immortal  soul." 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  Bobcat 
Jack  opened  it  far  enough  to  peep  out.  It 
was  Constable  Fred  Haskins  of  Volcano. 

"What  you  doin'  here?"  demanded  Bob- 
cat Jack  after  he  had  let  him  into  the  room 
and  locked  the  door  again.  "We're  runnin' 
this  game." 

"You've  got  to  come  get  your  prisoners 
out  of  Volcano,"  answered  Haskins;  "they're 
demandin'  to  know  where  they  are  and  are 
raisin'  such  hell  that  the  whole  county  '11 
know     where     they're     at     by     tomorrow 


mornin'." 


"All  right,  Freddie,"  answered  Bobcat 
Jack,  "just  wait  until  the  sheriff  signs  this 
here  paper." 

Haskins  glanced  over  the  paper  and 
smiled.  With  Collins  out  of  the  race  he 
would  be  the  next  sheriff  of  Klamath 
county,  and  with  the  county-seat  at  Volcano 
he  would  be  the  biggest  man  in  it. 

"Oh,  take  your  time,  boys,"  said  he,  "I 
guess  the  bunch  over  at  Volcano  kin  take 
keer  o'  that  gang  for  a  while  yet." 

But  Sheriff  Collins  shut  his  jaws  tight  and 
would  not  sign  the  paper.  He  was  willing 
to  concede  the  county-seat  to  Volcano  but 
give  up  his  job,  he  never  would.  He 
guessed  he  could  face  the  music  anyhow. 
Haskins  and  his  friends  talked  it  over  in 
one  corner.  After  all,  it  would  be  easy  for 
Haskins  to  get  the  sheriff's  job  after  Collins 
had  got  out,  especially  with  the  county-seat 
at  Volcano.  They  eliminated  the  clause 
providing  that  Collins  should  not  run  for 
office  again  and  the  sheriff  signed  the  docu- 
ment with  a  shaking  hand.  A  solemn  com- 
pact of  silence  was  entered  into. 

"But  how'll  I  explain  the  escape  of  Pelican 
Pete  to  the  state  of  Oregon  and  how'll  I  ex- 
plain the  absence  of  the  ten  prisoners  1  said 
I'd  arrested  fer  shootin'  up  the  town?" 
groaned  the  sheriff  as  the  trio  started  to 
leave. 

"Yew  seem  to  be  a  good  liar,"  answered 
Haskins;  "try  another  one." 
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Bobcat  Jack's  lean  sides  began  to  move 
again  and  when  the  chuckle  had  died  down, 
he  said,  "You  just  be  on  hand  here  tomor- 
row night  at  twelve  and  follow  directions 
and  we'll  fix  that  up  fer  you." 

The  town  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  following 
the  midnight  conference  by  wild  yells  from 
the  jail.  When  the  citizens  arrived,  they 
beheld  Sheriff  Collins  standing  guard  over 
the  open  door  with  smoking  revolvers  in 
both  hands  and  blood  streaming  from  his 
eye.  He  explained  that  there  had  been  an 
attempt  at  jail  delivery  by  the  ten  desperate 
criminals  from  Wyoming,  who  had  escaped. 
He  himself  had  barely  come  out  of  it  with 
his  life,  he  said,  but  he  had  managed  to  keep 
the  regular  prisoners  in  jail. 

To  his  side  came  running  Bobcat  Jack 
and  Pelican  Pete  with  revolvers  in  each 
hand.  Their  faces  were  smeared  with 
dirt.  "It's  no  use,  sheriff,"  panted  Bobcat 
Jack,  "they  got  away  and  they  almost  got 
us.  We  heard  shots  here  and  we  thought 
you  might  need  our  help  so  we  came  back." 
The  sheriff  turned  to  the  crowd  and  ex- 
plained that  but  for  the  valiant  help  of  Bob- 
cat Jack  and  Pelican  Pete,  the  jail  delivery 
would  have  been  complete  and  he  himself 
killed.  In  return  for  this  service  he  pro- 
posed to  liberate  both  the  prisoners  right 
then  and  there,  state  of  Oregon  or  no  state 


of  Oregon.  Cheers  greeted  this  announce- 
ment, and  the  two  men  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  When  the  sun  peeked  over  the 
shoulder  of  Mt.  Shasta  the  next  morning, 
their  ponies'  noses  were  pointed  south  along 
the  Shasta  Trail. 

Jim  Shackleton  of  the  Crater  Bar  saw 
them  next  in  December  jogging  along  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  into  New  Mexico.  They 
hailed  him  with  delight. 

"What  ever  happened  to  Sheriff  Collins?" 
asked  Pelican  Pete  after  the  greetings. 

"Klamath  county  went  Democratic  and 
Fred  Haskins  was  elected  sheriff  by  a  big 
majority,"  answered  their  friend. 

"Volcano  git  the  county-seat?"  queried 
Bobcat  Jack. 

"No.  The  vote  was  almost  two  to  one 
for  Hot  Springs.  And  they've  started  on 
the  new  courthouse  building  and  the  new 
jail.  Old  man  Collins  sold  the  county  the 
lot  next  to  the  courthouse  park.  Coin'  to 
be  a  real  handsome  buildin'." 

After  Shackleton  had  passed  on,  Pelican 
Pete  turned  to  his  companion. 

"That  was  an  awful  swat  you  give  the 
sheriff  in  the  eye  the  night  of  the  fake  fight 
at  the  jail,"  said  he. 

"I  just  had  to  git  even  with  the  old  bluffer 
fer  layin*  rough  hands  on  me  when  he  ar- 
rested me,"  chuckled  Bobcat  Jack.  And 
they  rode  on,  laughing. 


The  Motor  Road 

(Pantoum) 
By  D.  B.  Bary 


The  open  road's  a  pleasure  to  the  heart, 
When  underneath  the  hood  is  sixty  horse; 

I  wait  the  moment  when  I  may  depart. 
To  roll  along  the  smooth  and  level  course. 

When  underneath  the  hood  is  sixty  horse. 
Singing  and  spinning  with  the  joy  ot  dov 

To  roll  along  the  smooth  and  levd  oo 
Is  surely  to  be  happy  for  an  hon 
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Singing  and  spinning  with  the  joy  of  power, 
Roaring  up  hills  and  winding  through  ravines 

Is  surely  to  be  happy  for  an  hour; 
How  else  can  one  grasp  half  so  many  scenes? 

Roaring  up  hills  and  winding  through  ravines, 

Gliding  past  meadows  where  the  grass  grows  lush. 

How  else  can  one  grasp  half  so  many  scenes? 
So  let  us  dawdle  though  we  well  might  rush. 

Gliding  past  meadows  where  the  grass  grows  lush, 
By  hamlets  where  the  low-roofed  houses  stand. 

So  let  us  dawdle  tho'  we  well  might  rush. 
'Tis  pleasant  thus  to  idle  through  the  land. 

By  hamlets  where  the  low-roofed  houses  stand, 
Over  the  downs  where  feed  the  scattered  sheep, 

'Tis  pleasant  thus  to  idle  through  the  land. 
Through  woodlands  where  the  western  shades  lie  deep. 

Over  the  downs  where  feed  the  scattered  sheep. 
Across  the  barren  uplands,  sere  and  brown. 

Through  woodlands  where  the  western  shades  lie  deep. 
And  so  at  last  we  turn  again  toward  town. 

Across  the  barren  uplands,  sere  and  brown. 
We  drive  until  the  evening  wind  blows  drear. 

And  so  at  last  we  turn  again  toward  town; 
The  roar  of  traffic  beats  upon  the  ear. 

We  drive  until  the  evening  wind  blows  drear; 

I  long  for  such  a  day  to  come  once  more. 
The  roar  of  traffic  beats  upon  the  ear, 

I  part  with  romance  at  the  ciiy's  door. 

I  long  for  such  a  day  to  come  once  more, 

I  wait  the  moment  when  I  may  depart; 
I  part  with  romance  at  the  city's  door. 

The  open  road's  a  pleasure  to  the  heart. 


Western  Personalities 


Son  Francisco's  Mermaid 


NE 


year  ago  last 
December  the  doors 
of  the  Sacramento 
County  Hospital  at 
Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, opened  to  release 
the  ema  dated  form  of 
a  little  girl  who  had 
been  taken  there  sev- 
eral months  pre- 
vio^isly,  suffering 
from  diseased  glands 
of    the    throat,    the 

result  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
An  operation  had  been  performed  before 

her  entry  to  the  hospital,  and  two  more  after 

she  was  brought  there. 

The    first   operation 

was  on    June  23rd, 

the  second  September 

24tb   and   the   third 

on  October  37th,  all 

three  in  the  year  of 

igio.     At  the  latter 

operadon  it  was  nec- 
essary to  remove  the 

glands  from  back  of 

%e  right  ear  to  the 

shoulder,   with    part 

of  the  large  cord  in  the 

neck.  This  operadon 

lasted  one  hour  and 

forty-eight  minutes. 
The  little  invalid 

was  Dorothy  Alden 

Becker,  better  known 

today  as  "San  Pran- 

dsco's   Mermaid," 

The    story    of    her 

remarkable  recovery  , 

from  an  almost  fatal 

illness  up  to  her  prea-       ^  F»«rt«^  Huh  ti 

ent  public  exhibitions      ImalldUiMn  woittii 

of  fancy  6ivin^  ajod  ._**" 

swimming  is  one  that 

should  attract  the  attnitlao  a(  dw  lAole 

world.     It  is  a  story  tyjdcal  of  OdUomlt 

and  it  is  certain  that  It  ^ 


possible  in  few  other  states  in  the  Union. 
When  the  physidans  delivered  her  over  to 
her  anxious  parents  on  that  midwinter  day 
in  1910,  they  saidr  "Take  her  to  the  sea- 
shore and  keep  her  out  in  the  open  air,  let 
her  lie  on  the  sands  and  bathe  in  the  salt 
water  as  much  as  possible." 

Consider  how  foolish  this  advice  would 
have  seemed  had  it  been  given  on  that  same 
December  day  by  physidans  in  New  York 
instead  of  California.    But  these  men  knew 
whereof  they  spoke;    although  they  did  not 
realize  bow  literally  their  words  of  counsel 
would  be  followed.     Within  less  than  one 
week  the  parents  had  broken  up  the  home 
of  a  life-dme,  packed   and  shipped  their 
household    belong- 
ings, said  good-by  to 
their  old    ndghbors 
and   were    on   thdr 
way  to  the  seashore 
They  selected  a  cot- 
tage   on    the    very 
edge  of  the  Padficand 
immediately  com- 
menced the  glad  work 
of  coaxing  healtband 
strength    back    into 
the  little  forty-nine- 
pound  bundle  of  skin 
and  bones  that  had 
been  given  back  to 
them. 

As   soon   as   they 
had   settled  in  thdr 
new  home,  Dorothy 
was  carried  out  and 
laid    on    the   sands. 
Here  she  lay  for  long 
hours  every  day  bask- 
ing   iti    the    warm 
sunshine  and  breath* 
ing  the  balmy  salt- 
laden  air  wafted  to 
her    from    far-away 
Japan.    Soon  her  pallor   gave  way  to  a 
golden  tan  through   which   the    new  red 
■^  began  to  show.    With  an  increasing 
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interest  she  commenced  to  note  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  world  about  her,  the  children 
playing  in  the  sand,  the  leathers  rolling 
in  the  surf  and  the  swimmers  floating 
in  the  long  smooth  swells  beyond  the  life- 
lines. Somehow,  the  latter  sport  appealed 
much  more  strongly  to  her  than  the  former. 
Her  nerve-racked  little  body  could  not  har- 
monize  itself  with  the  rough,  tumbling  play 
in  the  surf.  She  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  swimming,  and  therefore  could  not 
understand  why  so  many  stayed  inside  and 
so  few  went  out  beyond  the  lines.  She  loved 
to  watch  the  experts  swimming  along  with 
slow  graceful  movements  out  where  the 
water  was  deep  and  cool,  sometimes  diving 
beneath  the  surface  and  then  floating,  face 
up,  with  arms  outstretched  and  muscles 
relaxed  in  restful  contentment. 

Nothing  to  her  mind  could  be  more  sooth- 
ing. Oh,  if  she  could  only  be  out  there  \N'ith 
them,  was  her  ccmstant  wish,  and  she  re- 
solved that  when  she  grew  strong  enough 
she  would  join  them.  This  resolution  made 
her  the  expert  swimmer  that  she  is  today. 
No  sooner  did  she  enter  the  water  than  she 
prevailed  upon  her  father  to  take  her  out 
beyond  the  surf  lines.  Unlike  most  children 
of  her  age  when  taken  into  deep  water  for 
the  first  time  she  did  not  cling  and  scream 
with  fright  but  instead  seemc»d  anxious  to 
break  away  and  swim  by  herself.  Wasn't 
this  what  she  had  been  longing  for  all  these 
months?  Didn't  she  know  exactly  what  to 
do?  And  strange  to  say  she  almost  did. 
Every  day  her  father  took  her  out  and  let 
her  tloat  to  her  heart's  content,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  .she  was  doing  it  without  assist- 
ance. She  never  will  forget  those  first  happy 
moments  when  she  lay  on  her  back,  looked 
up  into  the  blue  sky  and  watched  the  sea- 
gulls playing  above  her. 

Within  a  month's  time  this  little  ten-year- 
old  girl  was  out  swimming  and  floating  with 
the  experts.  They  all  knew  her  story  and 
did  their  best  to  encourage  and  assist  her. 
She  was  not  afraid,  in  fact,  she  never  did  go 
through  that  pericnl  of  paddling  and  rolling 
in  shallow  water  that  the  rest  of  us  experi- 
ence. This  would  be  a  good  example  for 
others  to  follow,  especially  those  big  fellows 
of  robust  health  and  bulging  muscles,  who 
go  every  year  to  the  seashore  and  never  get 
beyond  waist  depth.  Just  think  of  it! 
Here's  a  little  girl  of  eighty-nine  pounds 
who  in  fifteen  months'  time  has  actually 
mastered  all  the  strokes  and  dives  known  to 


the  professional  swimmer.  You  who  under- 
stand the  technique  of  water-athletics,  what 
do*  you  think  of  the  following  program, 
recently  executed  by  this  youngster: 

Straight  dive,  porpoise  to  rope,  float, 
breast  stroke  out.  Plain  jack  dive,  return 
feet  first,  distance  stroke  out.  Front  drop 
dive,  three  front  somersaults,  single  over- 
hand, stroke  out. 

Kanaka  dive,  back  turn  in  center,  double 
overhand  out. 

Back  drop  dive,  long  back  float,  sub- 
marine out. 

Back  dive,  face  float,  whirlpool,  back 
stroke  out. 

Hand  stand  dive,  back  float,  three  back 
turns,  fan  out. 

Hoop  dive,  back  scull  out. 

Front  somersault,  sleeping  beauty,  face 
scull  out. 

Back  somersault,  one  arm  roll  out. 

Straight  dive  from  ring,  feet  up,  three 
short  turns  side  of  tank. 

Soldier  dive  of!  ring. 

Monkey  jump  off  ring. 

Front  rip  off  ring. 

Back  rip  off  ring. 

Straight  dive,  hands  tied. 

Straight  dive,  hands  and  feet  tied,  swim 
to  rope  and  return. 

Straight  dive  from  spring-board. 

One  and  a  half,  from  spring-board. 

Half  twister  from  spring-board. 

Full  twister  from  spring-board. 

Side  jack  dive  from  spring-board. 

Back  dive  from  spring-board. 

Then  came  the  sensation  of  the  perform- 
ance. With  feet  and  hands  tied  together 
and  eyes  blindfolded,  Dorothy  was  pushed 
overboard  into  water  many  times  her  depth, 
and  at  least  thirty  feet  from  shore.  After 
going  to  the  bottom,  then  rising  to  the  sur- 
face, she  was  compelled  to  reach  shore  with- 
out assistance.  This  wonderful  feat  she 
accomplished  'mid  the  l)reathless  silence  of 
an  audience  that  wonders  to  this  day  how 
it  was  done. 

When  vou  consider  the  condition  this 
little  girl  was  in  less  than  two  years  ago, 
are  tol<i  that  this  final  test  of  endurance 
came  at  the  end  of  a  continuous  j)erform- 
ance  of  over  one  hour's  duration,  and  then 
remember  your  own  limitations  in  the  water, 
you  must  admit  that  the  title  "Mermaid" 
is  distinctively  appropriate. 

Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scars  in  the  neck,  Dorothy  Becker  is,  with- 
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out  doubt,  as  perfect  an  example  of  healthy 
young  girlhood  as  exists  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  which  she  owes  to  glorious  California 
and  dear  ^*01d  Mother  Pacific." 

L.  R.  Herren. 
♦ 

An  Educational  Idealist 

WHEN  President  William  Tnifant 
Foster's  **ideal  college,"  with  "ideal 
faculty''  and  ideal  buildings  shall  stand  in  an 
**ideal  location"  and  be  attended  by  ideal 
students,  he  will  have  raised  the  standard 
of  the  ideal  college.  For  the  ideal  refuses 
the  mold  of  the  real:  better  than  actuality, 
it  can  exist  in  imagination  only. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Amanda  Reed,  who  left 
approximately  three  million  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  institution 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  was  couched  in  such 
liberal  terms  that  the  trustees  were  left  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  schcH:)l,  with  the  exception  that 
it  must  be  mm-sectarian.  After  careful 
investigation  the  trustees  decided  to  found 
a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  It  is 
thought  that  Recnl  College  is  only  the 
nucleus  of  a  great  future  university  and  that 
several  other  large  bequests  may  follow  that 
of  Mrs.  Reed.  Already  a  beautiful  campus 
has  been  donated  by  the  W.  S.  Ladd  f^state, 
through  William  Meade  I-^dd,  a  Portland 
banker  and  one  of  Reed's  trustees. 

Mr.  Foster's  selection  as  president  was  a 
complete  surprise  to  him  and  he  intends 
passing  the  agreeable  exi>erience  on  to  his 
facultv.    Notice    has    been    served    on    all 

m 

wishful  professors  that  the  proper  tactics  to 
achieve  a  Reed  appointment  are  those  of 
Brer  Ral)bit,  to  '*lay  low  and  say  nothing." 

Instruction  on  I  he  campus  will  not  be 
undertaken  until  September,  191 2.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  whereby 
students  may  in  the  meanwhile  carry  on 
freshman-year  studies  at  the  Portland 
Academy.  The  recjuisites  for  admission  to 
Reed  are  the  completion  or  ecjuivalent  of  a 
four-vears'  course  at  a  secondarv  school. 
President  Foster  is  a  sifter  and  he  will  win- 
now out  the  student  applicants,  who  in  his 
judgment  will  be  either  wheat  or  chaff, 
"prepared  or  unprepare<l." 

William  Trufant  Foster  is  an  A.  B.  of 
Han-ard  College,  A.  M.  of  Har\'ard  Uni- 
versity, a  Ph.  I),  of  Columbia  and  has  stud- 
ied law  and  a  few  other  trifles.  Physically 
he  is  far  from  the  pale  midnight  oil  type 


of  scholar.  When  there  are  so  many 
sufferers  from  over-education,  the  wonder 
grows  that  into  one  head  can  be  packed 
so  much  wisdom  without  impairing  the 
body's  sturdy  health.  The  wonder  further 
increases  with  the  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Foster  worked  his  way  through  the  Boston 
public  schools  and  had  the  audacity  to  enter 
Harvard  with  funds  scarcely  sufficient  to 
carry  him  through  a  half  year.  A  richly- 
earned  scholarship  enabled  him  to  take  his 
A.  B.,  and  tutoring  and  teaching  helped  him 
to  his  other  degrees.  At  twenty-six  he  be- 
came Professor  of  English  and  Argumenta- 
tion at  Bowdoin,  and  was  subsequently 
Professor  of  Education  at  the  same  institu- 
tion. Lecturer  in  the  Principles  of  Education 
at  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  Lecturer 
in  Educational  Administration  at  Columbia. 

Foster's  *' Argumentation  and  Debating" 
is  authoritative.  Reed's  new  president  has 
coached  and  led  many  debating  teams  to 
victor}',  and  he  thoroughly  enjoys  tripping 
an  opjX)nent  by  his  mental  heels.  His  lately 
published  * 'Ad  ministration  of  the  College 
Curriculum"  will  infuse  with  fresh  ideas 
fagged  college  presidents,  who  will  be  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  chapter  pithily 
summing  up,  with  many  palpable  hits  at 
the  old  regime,  the  points  of  the  **ideal  col- 
lege." President  Foster  gathered  his  data 
from  the  officers  and  publications  of  two 
hundred  colleges,  many  of  which  he  has 
visited  in  search  of  his  *  ideal  faculty." 
While  not  lacking  in  proper  deference  to  men 
of  longer  standing  in  the  profession,  he 
sacrifices  not  a  whit  his  own  decided  point 
of  view,  and  the  thorough,  precise,  critical 
studies  embodied  in  the  ^'Administration  of 
the  College  Curriculum"  have  centered 
educational  eyes  upon  this  man  of  thirty- 
two,  who  will  now  have  a  curriculum  of  his 
own  choosing  to  administer. 

Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick  of  the  General  Edu- 
cational Board  has  called  Reed  College 
**the  best  educational  opportunity  in  the 
country."  Reed  has  a  generous  endow- 
ment, "a  splemlid  freedom  from  harassing 
traditions,"' a  board  of  trustees  who  will 
manage  the  endowment  fund  but  not  the 
president:  the  president  has  clear  vision, 
enormous  industry,  infinite  tact  when 
necessary,  a  wide  acquaintanceship  among 
educators  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
educational  meth(xls.  With  such  oppor- 
tunity and  such  equipment  President  Foster 
cannot  fail  to  make  good. 


ctr-^.'^r:^::::  iLide    nambeHess    proTisions    ihit  v.'!': 

-*:.   t  'xi.'.\.r-;.  hobUe  with  absiudides  and  anachroiik: 

' '-  ..r.    ii'-ii:  V  a  v>-called  "college"  hardly  to  be  comptT: 

Hi-fi:    of    '.ic  with  a  gcod  secondai^-  school  of  the  pre*;, 
Tbe  very  atmosphere  of  this  place  chiiti:^ 

'■'ia-i'.r.  -A  the  risitor  with    a    feeling    that   inflesililt  > 

;.     A     (,^nain  fingers  reaching  out  of  the  past  retard  i^^ 

i/iii«I  -wX'ifi-  progress.     Such  aji  example  empha^o;'.- 

\ii>\ii:  million  wisdom  of  a  college  founder  who  could  in; 

in  ill';  (.fluia-  hands  off. 

iiii'lirr,   in   the         Honor   to    Mrs.    Reed    and    success  . 

Iii:d  with  him,  President  Foster  I        Frances  .A.  Gbofe 
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Captain  of  His  Soul 


By  Edmund  Mitchkll 

Author  of  In  Desert  Keeping;  Toward  the  Eternal  Snows;  Etc. 
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BOOK  III.     THE  LEADER 


Synopsis  of  Precedino  Chapters:  A  young  hobo  of  respectable  family,  while  tramping  the  Colorado  desert 
with  his  pal,  quits  the  companionship  of  the  latter  and  contmues  his  journey  to  California  alone,  having  been 
influencea  toward  better  things  by  witnessing  an  impressive  object-lesson  of  man's  humanity  to  man — the  kind- 
ness of  a  mining  expert  to  some  fellow -travelers,  and  he  revolts  at  his  pal's  plans  for  robbery.  Then  begins  a 
valiant  struggle  to  overcome  his  desire  for  drink  and  idleness.  Weakened  by  hunger,  he  steals  a -purse,  the  first 
theft  of  his  life.  The  awakening  of  his  soul,  a  keen  pychological  analysb  by  the  author,  takes  place  within  the 
sound  and  shadow  of  mission  chimes  in  the  tower  of  an  mn.  His  first  physical  effort  toward  right  living  b  spent  in 
a  day's  hard  work  at  wood -chopping;  his  second  effort  is  one  of  moral  courage — he  returns  to  the  scene  of  the 
purse-robbery,  voluntarily  restores  the  money  to  its  owner,  and  b  oromptly  turned  over  by  the  latter  to  the  sheriff. 
The  court  places  him — Donald  Brodie — on  a  year's  probation.  He  becomes  a  valued  employe  in  an  iron  works 
in  southern  California,  returning  at  the  vcar's  end,  captain  of  his  soul,"  to  hb  mother  m  St.  Loub.  Here  he 
b  the  means  of  reforming  "Jimmy"  Sheldon,  a  dissolute  young  man,  of  prominent  social  and  financial  connection 
in  San  Francisco.  The  scene  changes  to  the  latter  place  with  the  introduction  of  an  interesting  feminine  element, 
voung  Sheldon's  sbter  Leslie,  and  hb  former  sweetheart  Xorah  Carew,  who  are  trying  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Jimmy  and  hb  father.  Wilmington,  a  suitor  of  Leslie  and  business  associate  of  the  elder  Sheldon,  opposes 
Leslie's  wbh  that  her  brother  return  to  take  a  position  in  the  Sheldon  iron  works.  ^  He  plots  to  secure  control  of 
the  establbhment  and  financially  ruin  Sheldon,  unaware  that  he  b  spied  upon  by  hb  own  Chinese  servant.  Leslie 
and  her  father  visit  Jimmy  in  St.  Loub,  the  family  b  reunited,  and  Brorlie  b  offered  a  position  in  the  Sheldon 
works  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  becomes  an  important  executive  and  incurs  the  jealous  enmity  of  Wilmington. 
The  latter  secretly  brinra  about  a  strike  in  the  iron  works  with  the  dual  purpose  of  implicating  Brodie  and  of 
getting  the  senior  Sheldon  into  hb  financial  power,  but  Brodie,  who  has  lost  hb  position  through  Wilmington's 
treachery,  makes  a  startling  discovery  that  enables  him  to  give  battle  to  hb  foe. 

BEGUN  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  CLINCH 


IT  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  the  in- 
terview between  Miss  Carew  and  Donald 
Brodie  terminated.  For  close  on  a  couple 
of  hours  they  had  been  closeted  in  a  lux- 
uriously furnished  apartment  which  its 
owner  was  wont  to  call  her  office,  and  where, 
to  justify  the  name,  stood  the  bureau  that 
contained  her  housekeeping  books,  store 
catalogues,  current  price-lists  and  the  other 
literary  paraphernalia  of  domestic  economy. 
She  had  touched  the  button  for  the  butler, 
and  the  man  had  entered  the  room. 
"You  ordered  the  landau,  Martin?" 
"It   will    be    round   in   a   few   minutes, 


j> 


ma  am. 

"I  won't  be  home  until  afternoon.  Tell 
Miss  Norah  when  she  gets  back  that  I  shall 
be  detained  downtown  on  business.  Most 
likely  she  will  keep  Miss  Sheldon  with  her 
for  lunch." 

The  butler  bowed  to  signify  that  the  or- 
ders were  understood,  and  awaited  her 
further  pleasure. 

Miss  Carew  turned  to  Donald. 


"The  girls  started  off  early  this  morning 
on  a  shopping  expedition.  They  are  regular 
inseparables,  you  know,  and  have  every  in- 
terest in  common.  Now,  Mr.  Brodie,  if  you 
will  give  me  a  few  minutes  to  get  on  my  hat 
and  gloves  Fll  join  you  downstairs.  These 
are  yours" — she  lifted  from  the  desk  the 
trust  deed  in  its  envelope  and  also  a  folded 
newspaper,  both  of  which  Donald  bestowed 
in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat.  "Martin 
will  take  you  to  the  conservatory,  and  will 
show  you  that  wonderful  new  orchid  Norah 
has  just  received  from  Brazil — orchids  are 
the  child's  latest  craze.  But  I  won't  keep 
you  waiting  long." 

After  Donald  had  been  ushered  from  the 
room  Aunt  Octavia  lingered.  She  unlocked 
one  of  the  drawers  of  the  bureau  and  took 
therefrom  her  bankbook  and  checkbook. 
She,  opened  the  fontier,  and  danced  at  the 
last  page  of  figures.    H*  ^  with 

satisfaction. 

"And  there  was  ' 
with  the  money/* 
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musing.  "I'm  about  tired  of  buying  real 
estate,  although  real  estate  is  the  one  thing 
that  never  gets  away  from  you,  and  keeps 
doubling  up  in  value  every  little  while.  If  I 
can  only  secure  those  Sheldon  Company 
bonds,  they  will  be  the  finest  thing  to  lay 
aside  as  a  wedding  present  for  Norah,  yes 
for  Leslie  too,  when  the  time  comes  round. 
And  they  will  only  be  safe  when  they  are  in 
the  family.  I  am  glad,  too,  for  old  sake's 
sake  to  do  Richard  the  good  turn.  And 
I'm  delighted  that  there  can  be  no  more  talk 
now  about  Leslie  marrying  that  man.  I've 
just  tolerated  him  for  years  with  his  airs 
of  superior  wisdom  and  his  dogmatic  way 
of  insisting  on  his  own  opinions.  Now,  U 
it  were  Donald  Brodie — but  there,  I  mustn't 
allow  my  mind  to  be  running  away  with 
such  ideas  when  there  are  other  things  to 
be  attended  to." 

She  placed  the  two  little  books  in  a  mo- 
rocco-leather handbag,  relocked  the  drawer 
and  hurried  away. 

Donald  was  listening  with  courteous  al- 
though wandering  interest  to  the  buder's 
really  intelligent  observations  on  the 
hybridization  of  orchids  when  Miss 
Carew  made  her  appearance  in  the 
conservatory. 

"Come  aJong,"  she  said  with  a  cheery 
smile.  "The  carriage  is  at  the  door."  And 
leading  the  way  she  continued:  "You  see, 
I'm  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  Mr.  Brodie. 
A  pair  of  fine-stepping  horses  look  better  to 
me  than  any  automobile.  Norah  prefers 
her  machine,  but  she  is  of  a  generation 
that  takes  pleasure  in  careering  at  top 
speed.  For  myself  I  am  quite  content  to 
jog  along  slowly  and  comfortably  to  the 
end  of  the  journey." 

Having  seated  herself  in  the  landau.  Miss 
Carew  arranged  the  fur  robe  over  her  lap  and 
made  room  for  Donald  by  her  side. 

A  little  later  they  were  being  shown  into  a 
private  waiting-room  attached  to  a  suite  of 
offices  belonging  to  a  legal  firm  of  high 
standing. 

"Mr.  Fern  will  soon  be  disengaged,"  said 
a  young  clerk  entering  the  room  and  quietly 
depositing  a  couple  of  morning  newspapers 
on  the  table. 

When  the  youth  had  departed  Miss 
Carew  smiled. 

"He  must  think  that  we  are  pretty  tired 
of  each  other's  company,"  she  said  with  a 
^ance  toward  the  journals. 

''Or  perhaps  he  guesses  that  I  haven't  had 


time  for  days  to  read  the  news,"  laughed 
Donald. 

"Oh,  well,  you're  not  missing  much.  Just 
the  usual  war  flurry  in  Euro|>e — the  kaiser 
rattling  his  saber  again." 

"He'll  perhaps  play  that  game  once  too 
often." 

"Let  us  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
harmless  if  very  unamiable  amusement. 
But,  ah,  here  is  Mr.  Fern." 

The  lawyer  entered,  a  young  man  whom 
Donald  now  remembered  as  one  among 
the  many  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
on  the  night  of  Norah 's  birthday  ball. 

After  a  cordial  exchange  of  greetings  with 
Miss  Carew,  Fern  turned  to  her  companion 
with  hand  extended. 

"Glad  to  meet  you  again,  Mr.  Brodie." 

"Of  course,"  remarked  the  lady,  "I  forgot 
that  you  were  both  at  Norah 's  dance.  Well, 
so  much  the  better.  I  want  you  two  men  to 
become  firm  friends.  Let  me  explain,  Mr. 
Brodie.  Frank  Fern's  father  was  my  law- 
yer for  thirty  years.  He  has  retired  now  on 
the  ill-gotten  gains  secured  from  myself  and 
other  unfortimate  clients.  But  Frank  has 
inherited  both  his  father's  business  and  his 
father's  tastes,  and  is  doing  his  best  to  pick 
the  bones." 

The  young  lawyer  laughed;  he  had  a 
pleasant  boyish  face  and  his  hearty,  care- 
free hilarity  sounded  good  to  Donald's  ears. 
Miss  Carew's  conversation  ambled  on: 

"And  now,  Frank,  I've  something  to 
say  to  you.  Mr.  Brodie  has  a  mother — ^per- 
haps you  met  her  also  at  the  ball?" 

Fern  nodded  in  confirmation. 

"Well,  as  you'll  know  then,  Mrs.  Brodie 
is  just  the  nicest  and  dearest  old  Scots- 
woman you  ever  saw." 

Donald  flushed  with  pleasure  and  pride. 

"And  she  and  I  have  come  to  be  dose 
friends — real  cronies,  she  would  call  it — 
who  like  nothing  better  than  to  gossip  to- 
gether a  whole  afternoon.  Now,  let  me  tell 
you  one  thing  Mrs.  Brodie  has  said  to  me 
in  describing  the  masterful  disposition  of 
her  son.  'Everything  that  Donald  says 
goes.'  These  are  her  very  words.  What 
do  you  think  about  them,  Mr.  Brodie?" 

Donald  was  now  fairly  blushing.  "Oh, 
I  hope  you  don't  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  my  mother's  utterances,"  he  stam- 
mered in  laughing  confusion. 

"There  now,  that's  a  fine  remaik  for 
son  to  make  about  his  own  mother. 
nport  you,  jroong  man.    But  to  leH 
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my  subject.  I  want  you,  Frank,  to  take 
Mrs.  Brodie's  words  literally — everything 
that  Mr.  Brodie  says  to  you  goes.  Do  you 
catch  my  meaning?'* 

**Sure,"  Fern  replied. 

"Now  I  wish  you  and  him  to  go  over  a 
legal  document.  TU  leave  you  alone  for  an 
hour,  as  Tve  one  or  two  other  matters  down- 
town to  attend  to.  Mr.  Brodie  knows  ex- 
actly what  I  want  done,  and  I'll  expect 
everything  to  be  settled  between  you  by  the 
time  I  return.  Then  there  will  be  certain 
banking  business  to  be  fixed.  I've  brought 
my  checkbook,  and  after  we  have  had  lunch 
we'll  all  three  go  together  to  the  Union 
Trust  Company.  Yes;  you  will  both  lunch 
with  me  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  Any  prior 
engagement  must  be  canceled;  I  insist  on 
having  my  own  way.  Now,  get  busy,  young 
men.  You'll  make  ever  so  much  more 
rapid  progress  without  me  to  bother  you. 
Au  revoifj  meanwhile." 

And  she  was  gone. 

"Come  to  my  room,  Mr.  Brodie,"  said  the 
lawyer,  throwing  open  the  side  door  by 
which  he  had  entered. 

The  bank  over  which  Arthur  Wilmington 
presided  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mont- 
gomery and  California  streets,  and  there- 
fore within  easy  access  of  Chinatown.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  its  business  was 
with  the  Chinese  mercantile  community. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  twenty 
minutes  to  three  when  Donald  Brodie  en- 
tered the  banking  hall.  There  was  the  com- 
ing and  going  throng  usual  toward  the  close 
of  public  business,  and  for  a  few  moments 
he  watched  the  hustling  scene. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  entrance  was 
the  president's  room,  as  a  gold-lettered  in- 
scription told,  and  through  its  open  door- 
way the  observer  caught  sight  of  Wilmington 
seated  at  a  large  flat-top  bureau  and  engaged 
in  conversation  with  a  Chinese  comprador 
standing  by  his  side.  But  Donald  for  the 
present  moved  along.  He  proceeded  to  one 
of  the  desks  provided  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  customers  and  filled  up  a  deposit 
slip  in  duplicate.  Then  he  moved  across 
the  hall  toward  the  window  of  a  receiving 
teller  and  took  his  place  in  the  line  of  some 
half-a-dozen  others.  It  was  several  minutes 
before  he  came  away  with  the  duplicate 
slip,  duly  stamped  and  initialed,  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 

This  preliminary  completed  he  made  for 


the  president's  room.  The  Chinese  clerk, 
still  standing  by  his  principal's  desk,  was 
now  its  only  occupant.  He  was,  unlike 
many  compradors  in  San  Francisco,  a 
Chinaman  of  the  old  school,  wearing  pigtail 
and  loose  oriental  garments  instead  of  having 
the  American-cut  hair  and  the  American- 
tailored  clothes  thai  mark  the  down-to-dale 
young  celestial  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  point 
of  fact  Wilmington  liked  to  have  Chinamen 
around  him — their  meek  subserviency  ac- 
corded well  with  his  domineering  tempera- 
ment; but  an  Americanized  Chinaman  was 
an  al^omination  to  his  eye  and  an  imperti- 
nence to  be  resented. 

"What  can  I  do  to  oblige  you?"  asked  the 
comprador  most  courteously,  surveying 
Brodie  over  the  rims  of  the  large  round 
spectacles  he  was  wearing.  He  was  past 
middle-age,  and,  while  his  grammar  was 
faultless,  pronounced  the  English  words  in 
the  precise  clipped  style  that  is  common 
with  the  educated  oriental,  speaking  "with 
a  lady-like  accent,"  as  a  Chinaman  himself 
has  well  described  it. 

"I  wish  fo  see  Mr.  Wilmington,"  Donald 
replied. 

"He  has  gone  to  the  strong  room.  He 
will  be  absent  for  a  few  minutes.  If  you 
are  in  a  hurry  I  can  take  your  card  to  him." 

The  visitor  gave  his  name  in  response  to 
the  inquiring  look  and  gesture. 

The  comprador's  eyes  gleamed  with  un- 
derstanding. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Brodie  of  the  Sheldon  Iron- 
works. It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
meet  you." 

Donald  had  not  had  much  experience 
with  Chinamen — he  hardly  knew  whether 
to  resent  or  be  amused  at  this  show  of 
friendliness.  But  the  comprador  was  smil- 
ing pleasantly  and  still  dallying,  so  some 
answer  had  to  be  made. 

"Mr.  Wilmington  will  know  who  I  am," 
he  remarked  politely  but  frigidly. 

"When  will  the  strike  at  your  works  end, 
sir?" 

The  question  was  an  awkward  one,  but 
Donald  was  certainly  not  going  to  explain 
his  changed  relations  with  the  Sheldon  com-* 
pany  to  a  Chinaman. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied  shortly. 

^It  is  a  very  bid  state  of  things,  all  the 
more  if  war  f  *faig  money  panic." 

The.  r  iristent,   which 

made'Ri  tennined  not  to 

puretit 
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"I  shall  wait  for  Mr.  Wilmington,"  he 
said,  dropping  into  the  chair  opposite  the 
vacant  seat  of  the  president,  and  pointedly 
contemplating  an  etching  that  himg  upon 
the  wall. 

A  moment  later  the  Chinaman's  evident 
irresolution  between  going  with  the  message 
or  remaining  where  he  stood  was  solved  for 
him  by  the  banker's  appearance. 

The  instant  Wilmington  beheld  Brodie 
coolly  seated  in  his  private  office  without 
announcement  or  permission,  there  shot 
into  his  eyes  a  glare  of  savage  resentment 
which  he  was  not  at  the  slightest  pains  to 
conceal. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  he  demanded  with 
rude  abruptness. 

"To  see  you,"  replied  Brodie  quietly,  ris- 
ing to  his  feet  with  courtesy  that  was  in- 
stinctive although  hardly  called  for  in  face 
of  such  open  incivility. 

"I  am  aware  that  you  have  lost  your  job 
at  the  Sheldon  plant.  But  just  understand 
right  now,  my  man,  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
intercede  on  your  behalf." 

"Put  any  thought  like  that  out  of  your 
mind.  I  came  to  ask  no  favor  of  you.  My 
business  is  of  a  very  difiFerent  nature." 

There  was  a  note  of  restrained  menace  in 
Brodie's  tone.  His  voice,  his  very  words, 
had  a  reminiscent  ring  in  Wilmington's 
ears.  But  there  was  no  time  now  for  puz- 
zling over  the  recurring  question  where 
they  had  met  before. 

"Out  with  it,  then,"  said  the  banker 
peremptorily. 

"I  think  you  and  I  had  better  be  alone, 
Arthur  Wilmington,"  replied  Brodie,  reso- 
lutely regarding  the  man  he  addressed,  then 
casting  a  significant  glance  in  the  direction 
of  the  silently  waiting  comprador.  There 
was  menace  imdoubted  now  in  the  look  and 
in  the  manner  of  speaking  the  full  name. 

Although  the  bank  president  knew  it  not, 
he  had  winced  once  before  imder  the  steady 
gaze  of  this  same  man.  He  winced  again 
now;  uneasy  conscience  stirred;  a  vague 
premonition  of  coming  conflict  and  defeat 
oppressed  him.  His  hand  was  trembling  as 
he  held  forth  toward  the  comprador  the 
packet  of  papers  he  had  brought  from  the 
strong  room. 

"These  are  what  you  require,  Quong 
Sing.  Get  the  figiures  out  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." 

''"he  Chinaman  left  the  room,  closing  the 
behind  him.    Over  a  silken  hanging, 


beyond  an  adjacent  plate-glass  partitum^ 
Brodie  caught  sight  of  the  top  coils  of  the 
pigtail  after  the  comprador  had  climbed 
upon  what  was  evidently  his  accustomed 
stool.  But  he  did  not  see  a  little  panel  be- 
hind the  curtain  silently  drawn — a  sliding 
panel  contrived  to  provide  an  aperture 
whereby  documents  could  be  conveniently 
passed  from  one  room  to  the  other,  but  serv- 
ing on  the  present  occasion  as  a  means 
whereby  conversation  might  be  unobtru- 
sively overheard. 

"We  are  alone  now,  Donald  Bzodie." 
Wilmington  imitated  the  other  in  tlie 
punctilious  use  of  the  full  name  and  in  the 
peculiar  emphasis  bestowed.  "State  your 
business.  I  have  more  important  matters 
to  attend  to." 

He  sat  down  and  ostentatiously  busied 
himself  with  a  file  of  correspondence  lying 
on  the  blotting  pad  in  front  of  him.  Brodie, 
unbidden,  resumed  his  chair  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  broad  desk.  His  imperturbable 
demeanor  was  still  undisturbed. 

"You  will  think  differently  before  vciy 
long,"  was  his  composed  answer.  "But  it 
is  my  own  wish  to  come  straight  to  the  point. 
You  have  accused  me,  I  believe,  of  sinking 
the  barge  and  machinery." 

"You  were  in  charge  of  the  loading  opera- 
tions, weren't  you?" 

"Certainly." 

"Well,  the  man  in  charge  is  responsiUe 
until  he  can  show  that  the  responsibility 
rests  elsewhere.  That  is  an  elementaiy  law 
in  business.  Your  dismissal  was  quite  in 
order." 

"Oh,  forget  about  my  dismissal,  please. 
That's  not  the  question.  I  acknowledge 
my  full  responsibility  as  you  have  defined 
it.  The  amount  involved  is  $100,000— lost 
to  the  Sheldon  firm,  or  at  all  events  jeopar- 
dized. In  view  of  my  responsibility  I  have 
just  paid  in  that  sum  to  the  credit  of  the 
company." 

Wilmington  gave  a  sneer  of  insolent  in- 
credulity. 

"The  fact  is  as  stated,"  repeated  Donald. 

"Bosh!  Where  could  you  get  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
cents  for  that  matter?" 

"Where  the  money  comes  from  is  no  busi- 
ness of  yours.  The  amount  has  been  paid 
in.  You  can  go  and  look  at  the  check  for 
yourself." 

"Whose  check?" 

"Mine." 
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^'Kow^what  damned  bluffing  game  are 
3rou  putting  up?  You  may  have  handed  in 
a  check,  but  what  is  its  value  with  your 
signature  attached,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Face  value." 

"Poof!" 

"This  check  for  $100,000  happens  to  be 
certified  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  and  here  is  your  cashier's 
receipt  for  the  credit." 

The  quiet  insistence  of  Brodie's  tone 
rendered  it  needless  for  Wilmington  to  ex- 
amine the  official  slip  of  paper  proffered 
for  his  inspection.  He  bit  his  lip.  Uneasi- 
ness was  returning.  How  much  did  this 
fellow  really  know  ?  Who  was  backing  him  ? 
To  fight  a  penniless  mechanic  was  one  thing; 
but  to  be  up  against  an  adversary  who  could 
command  financial  support  to  the  tune  of 
$100,000  was  quite  a  different  matter.  Then 
there  was  another  thought  still  more  discon- 
certing. With  this  money  in  its  treasury  the 
Sheldon  company  might  slip  from  his  grasp. 
The  first  dim  indefinable  dread  of  impending 
defeat  was  changing  to  certainty.  It  was 
but  a  sickly  smile  Wilmington  could  muster 
in  an  effort  to  mask  his  agitation  and  gain  a 
moment  for  reflection. 

The  blow  had  told,  and  Brodie  knew  it. 
He  leaned  forward,  one  hand  advanced 
across  the  desk,  his  eyes  searching  Wil- 
mington's very  soul  with  their  penetrating 
scrutiny. 

"So  for  the  present,"  he  continued,  "I 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  by  dis- 
charging in  full  the  liability  involved.  But 
it  is  now  my  intention,  as  you  yourself  have 
suggested,  to  place  the  responsibility  where 
it  rightly  shoiUd  rest,  and  that  is — on  your 
shoulders,  Mr.  Wilmington."  There  was 
a  dramatic  pause  before  these  last  words, 
and  dramatic  deliberation  in  their  utterance. 

Again  the  blow  was  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected that  the  banker  visibly  reeled  under  it. 

"It  was  you  who  instigated  the  sinking  of 
the  barge,"  added  Brodie,  pushing  home 
the  charge. 

An  ashen  gray  was  in  the  other's  face,  his 
hands  dropped  limply  by  his  side.  He 
looked  the  guilt-stricken  and  convicted 
knave.  But  only  for  a  moment!  Quickly 
the  angry  blood  surged  back  into  the  livid 
visage. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  mean?"   Wilming- 
ton fairly  shouted.    "Get  out  of  my  office. 
It  is  like  your  damned  impertinence  to  come 
vith  such  insinuations." 


Cursing  and  abuse  were  alike  powerless 
to  ruffle  Brodie's  impassive  calm.  Motion* 
less  and  silent,  he  maintained  his  fixed  re- 
gard on  the  angry  contorted  countenance.^ 
This  cold  prolonged  survey  brought  Wil- 
mington to  a  white  heat  of  passion.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Clear  out  of  this,"  he  cried.  "If  you 
don't  get  a  move  on  I'll  have  you  thrown 
out.    Do  you  hear?" 

His  finger  was  reaching  toward  the  ivory 
button  at  the  side  of  his  desk,  but  something 
in  the  other's  eyes  made  him  pause. 

Brodie  too  had  risen.  He  receded  a 
couple  of  paces. 

"Before  I  explain  to  you,  Arthur  Wil- 
mington, what  I  mean  by  this  accusation,  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  who  I  am."  And  with- 
out relaxing  his  steadfast  gaze  Donald 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast. 

The  attitude  of  the  man  gave  the  added 
touch  of  reminiscence  already  suggested  by 
voice  and  features.  Over  Wilmington's  face 
stole  the  light  of  dawning  comprehension. 

"Do  you  remember  me  now?"  demanded 
Brodie. 

"By  God!  the  hobo  who  stole  my  pttxse 
at  Riverside!"  gasped  the  banker,  the  shodc 
of  surprise  making  vague  indefLoable  fear 
once  more  the  predominant  emotion. 

"Yes,  the  hobo  you  tried  to  railroad  to  the 
penitentiary  although  he  had  returned  to 
you  everything  that  was  yours." 

But  already  the  flash  of  trimnph  had 
leaped  into  Wilmington's  eyes;  the  terror 
momentarily  inspired  by  unknown  danger 
was  gone. 

"You  infernal  scoundrel!"  he  cried. 
"Donald  Smith  you  used  to  call  yourself. 
I  remember  the  name  now.  Great  guns, 
what  a  fool  I've  been  not  to  have  identified 
you  long  ago !  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  your 
face  before — have  felt  certain  of  it  a  dozen 
times.  And  you  have  the  nerve  to  cross  my 
path  again?  You  dare  to  set  foot  in  my 
private  office?  You've  had  the  audadty  to 
get  yourself  introduced  among  my  friends?** 

Brodie,  unmoved,  uncontradicting,  al- 
lowed the  vials  of  hate  to  exhaust  them- 
selves. His  arms  were  now  unlocked.  He 
stepped  forward,  rested  one  hand  upon  the 
back  of  his  chair,  and  with  the  other  indi- 
cated the  vacant  seat  opposite. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said  composedly,  and  Wil- 
mington, as  if  under  some  compelling  in- 
fluence, obeyed.  Donald  likewise  seated 
himself. 
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"Now,  Wilmington,"  he  began,  "it  will 
be  best  for  you  to  listen  quietly  to  what  I 
have  to  say.  I  have  told  you  who  I  am,  for 
if  you  persist  in  fighting  me  I  choose  to 
fight  you  openly.  We  shall  return  now  to 
the  question  of  the  barge.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  that  you  are  the  only  one  who 
stood  to  profit  by  the  disaster." 

"Pshaw!" 

"It  suited  your  game  to  block  that  Oregon 
contract — to  keep  the  money  out  of  the 
Sheldon  company's  treasury  at  this  critical 
time.  For  you  have  been  plotting  to  gain 
possession  of  the  plant  under  that  iniquitous 
deed  of  trust  which  you  hold.  It  is  an  old 
trick  in  the  financial  world,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  succeed  on  the  present  occasion. 
There  is  money  in  the  bank  now  to  pay  the 
interest  in  default,  the  interest  maturing, 
and  the  called-for  contribution  to  the  sink- 
ing fund." 

During  this  swift  analysis  of  the  situation 
the  expression  on  Wilmington's  face  had 
undergone  several  transformations.  Blank 
amazement  at  the  knowledge  displayed  had 
been  followed  by  a  nervous  twitching  of 
features  that  revealed  how  the  cold  scalpel 
of  truth  had  cut  through  the  calloused 
cuticle.  Then  returned  the  insolence  of 
bravado. 

"Who  the  devil  gave  you  the  right  to  talk 
like  this?"  he  demanded.  "What  have  you 
got  to  do  with  paying  interest  or  anything 
else  for  the  company?  When  Mr.  Sheldon 
learns  what  you  resdly  are,  he,  like  myself, 
wiU  scorn  to  touch  any  money  that  has 
passed  through  your  hands,  you  hobo, 
you" — 

But  a  warning  finger  was  raised,  and 
further  taunting  died. 

"Your  bluster  and  abuse  count  for  noth- 
ing with  me,"  said  Brodie.  "Your  raid  on 
the  Sheldon  plant  has  failed,  and  you  know 
it.  Now  take  your  chance  to  get  out  of  the 
company  altogether.  Quit  your  hold.  Be- 
hind me  is  capital  prepared  to  take  over  the 
whole  of  those  bonds  at  par." 

"Whom  do  you  represent,  may  I  ask?" 
For  the  moment  Wilmington  had  again  be- 
come the  bank  president;  he  spoke  crisply 
and  incisively. 

"My  principal's  name  is  my  afiFair.  The 
money  will  be  ready.  That  is  all  that  need 
concern  you." 

"Perhaps  not.  Since  you  cannot  give 
your  alleged  principal's  name,  then  you  are 
speaking  for  yourself  alone.    And  do  you 


imagine  I  am  going  to  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  talk  from  you  about  taking  up  a 
cool  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds?"  The 
sneer  of  studied  and  defiant  insolence  had 
returned.  "You  can  take  your  fool  propo- 
sition elsewhere,  Donald  Brodie,  or  Donald 
Smith,  or  whatever  else  your  name  may  be." 

Brodie  still  let  insult  pass  unheeded.  He 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"So  you  are  quite  determined  to  retain 
possession  of  the  bonds?"  he  asked  in  a  tone 
of  finality. 

The  question  but  served  as  a  reminder  to 
Wilmington  of  the  ulterior  purpose  for  which 
the  bonds  had  been  intended.  To  surrender 
them  would  be  to  surrender  Leslie  Sheldon 
— the  fight  with  this  man  was  really  for  the 
woman  he  loved.  His  rival !  His  hated  and 
dreaded  rival! 

But  this  rival  was  now  shown  to  be  a  hobo 
and  a  thief! — the  reflection  filled  Wilming- 
ton's heart  with  grimmest  joy.  He  had  the 
beggar  in  the  jaws  of  a  steel  trap.  Prudence 
was  forgotten — the  veiled  menace  in  Brodie's 
look  and  words,  the  discomforting  accusa- 
tion of  complicity  in  the  sinking  of  the  barge, 
the  opprobriimi  with  which  tihe  trust  deed 
had  been  assailed.  The  future  could  look 
after  its  own  troubles.  For  the  moment 
jealousy  and  hatred  reigned  supreme. 

"You  are  the  last  man  on  God's  earth," 
he  hissed,  "whom  I  would  ever  allow  to 
touch  those  bonds." 

"Very  good." 

With  these  quiedy  spoken  words  Brodie 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room.  He 
had  made  an  effort  and  failed,  but,  as  he  had 
expected  no  other  result,  there  remained 
only  the  mental  satisfaction  of  duty  per- 
formed. If  he  could  have  brought  his  adver- 
sary to  surrender  at  this  stage,  humiliation 
for  himself  might  have  been  saved,  his 
mother  been  spared  from  further  distress 
and  shame  on  his  account — shame  that  was 
felt  he  well  knew  although  she  had  never 
uttered  a  reproachful  word.  Even  Wil- 
mington woidd  have  escaped  the  public 
disgrace  which  exposure  of  his  infamy 
would  entail.  Brodie  had  tried  the  easy 
way  for  all,  and  been  turned  back.  Now 
he  had  to  set  his  face  courageously  to  the 
painful  path  strewn  with  sharp  rocks  to 
cut  the  feet,  and  tangled  with  thorny  vines 
to  lacerate  the  hands. 

Outside  W0  lom  he  became 

aware  thtt  t  kmg  passed. 

Tlie  buU  r-^y  the 
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cashiers  and  clerks  were  at  work  behind 
the  plate-glass  partitions.  Almost  subcon- 
sciously he  noted  Quong  Sing,  the  compra- 
dor, seated  on  his  tall  stool — he  even  fancied 
that  the  Chinaman's  eyes  were  following 
him.  But  a  porter  in  uniform  had  unbolted 
the  door,  and  Donald  passed  out  into  the 
open  air,  his  mind  already  turned  to  thought 
of  the  next  measures  to  be  devised. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PAST 

IT  is  very  good  of  you.  Miss  Sheldon,  com- 
ing out  this  cold  night.  But  there  are 
several  important  things  I  want  to  talk  over 
with  you  and  your  brother.  In  the  circum- 
stances I  could  hardly  invite  myself  to  your 
home.  But  mother  said  you  would  not  mind 
paying  her  an  evening  visit,  so  that  is  why  I 
phoned  to  Jimmy." 

**That*s  all  right,  Mr.  Brodie,"  replied 
Leslie,  disengaging  herself  from  her  fur 
doak  and  the  silk  scarf  thrown  over  her 
head.  "Father  is  at  the  dinner  of  the  En- 
gineering Congress  tonight,  so  we  were  quite 
pleased  to  come  down  the  hill." 

"Sure,"  c^ried  Jimmy,  emerging  from  his 
overcoat.  "I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Donald, 
that  we're  getting  most  of  that  machinery 
fished  out  of  the  water." 

"That's  good.  There  must  be  no  time 
lost  in  overhauling  and  oiling  it,  especially 
the  engines." 

"Robbins  has  got  a  squad  of  men  working 
all  night.  Hallo,  Mrs.  Brodie»  it's  like  old 
times  spending  an  evening  with  you."  And 
Jimmy  audaciously  chucked  his  hostess  of 
"St.  Louis  days  under  the  chin. 

"Well,  it's  braw  to  have  you  back,  my 
laddie." 

Although  she  had  accepted  his  playful 
familiarity  with  a  good-natured  smile  there 
was  a  grave  and  anxious  look  in  her  eyes  as 
she  relieved  Leslie  of  her  wraps  and  settled 
her  in  the  most  comfortable  rocker.  Donald 
stood  beside  the  table  that  occupied  the 
center  of  the  room,  a- little  bundle  of  papers 
in  his  hand.  After  he  had  motioned  Jimmy 
to  a  seat  by  his  side  he  himself  sat  down. 
Mrs.  Brodie  had  drawn  her  chair  close  to 
Leslie's.  There  was  a  subdued  sense  of  ex- 
pectancy that  momentous  things' were  to  be 
discussed.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  Donald. 
•  "I  want  to  begin,"  he  said,  "with  this 
matter  of  the  deed  of  trust."    He  drew  the 


instrument  from  its  envelope,  tmt  did  not 
unfold  it.  "Here  it  is.  I  am  going  to  return 
it  to  you,  Jimmy,  tonight." 

"You  have  gone  over  it,  old  man?" 

"Every  woid,  and  so  has  mother^  who 
possesses  a  shrewd  knowledge,  far   bette# 
than  my  own,  about  these  things.     But  I 
have  done  more;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
getting  the  opinion  of  a  capable  lawyer.-  And 
he  concurs  with  us  in  holding  this  to  be  an 
unnecessarily  stringent  document,  and  there- 
fore an  unfair  one,  drawn  almost  exclusively 
for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders  as 
against  the  owner  of  the  plant.    I  am  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  position.  Miss  -Sheldon; 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  you  to  be  attack- 
ing  Mr.  Wilmington,  who,  as  trustee  for  the 
bondholders,  presumably  drew  this  agreed 
ment.    But  in  your  father's  interests  and  for 
his  future  protection  I  am  prepared  to  state 
the  facts  as  I  see  them  if  it  is  your  pleasure 
to  listen." 

"I  beg  of  you  to  be  perfectly  frank,"  re^ 
plied  I^eslie.  *'I  want  to  know  every  detail 
about  this  matter.  Jimmy  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  investigate  for  ourselves  if  we  had 
not  secured  your  assistance." 

**Well,  in  the  briefest  terms,  Mr.  Sheldoil 
has  put  himself  absolutely  in  the  power  of 
the  bondholders.  Owing  to  the  interest  be- 
ing six  months  overdue  legal  proceedings 
could  be  commenced  tomorrow — even  re- 
demption of  the  whole  bond  issue  could  be 
demanded  because  the  terms  of  the  onerous 
contract  have  not  been  obser\'ed." 

"Just  as  I  read  it,"  exclaimed  Jinuny 
bitterly.  '      • 

"Unless  your  father  found  immediate 
financial-  backing  to  the  full  extent  of  this 
indebtedness  his  equity  in  the  company 
could  be  wiped  out  l:)y  legal  process  within 
ninety  days  or  thereabout." 

"His  equity?"  queried  Leslie.  "What 
exactly  does  that  mean?" 

**Well,  in  other  words,  unless  the  whole 
million  dollars  as  well  as  the  interest  were 
forthcoming  at  the  public  auction  ordered 
by  the  courts  his  rights  of  ownership  in  the 
plant  could  be  confiscated.  The  bond- 
holders would  lake  possession  of  everything." 

Contrary  to  Donald's  expectation  -Mis& 
Sheldon  received  this  plain  and  forcible 
statement  of  the  situation  without  manifest- 
ing surprise  or  discomposure.  •        .  .. 

"Mr.  Wilmington  himself  warned  me 
about  this  some  time  ago,"  she  explained. 
"But    he    represented    that    any    possible 
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trouble  would  come  from  the  general  body  of 
the  bondholders,  and  not  from  him.  He 
would  always  stand  between  them  and 
father  for  my  sake  and  for  Jimmy's  as 
weU." 

Young  Sheldon  gave  an  ironical  grin. 

"Much  he  cares  for  me,"  he  muttered. 

Brodie  reflected  a  moment  before  re- 
suming: 

"Of  course  I  cannot  tell  how  many  others 
may  be  interested  in  the  bonds  besides 
Wilmington.  But  this  I  do  know — that  he 
acts  and  speaks  for  all,  and  therefore  is  in 
absolute  control.  Today  he  was  offered  the 
full  face  value  of  the  bonds,  and  tiuned  down 
the  deal  instandy  and  without  consulting 
any  one  but  himself." 

"Oh,  he's  a  downy  duck,"  commented 
Jimmy.  "You  may  take  it  from  me  that  he 
owns  the  whole  caboodle." 

"Well,  it  really  doesn't  matter,  for  let  me 
tell  you  right  now  that  there  is  no  longer 
anything  to  fear  in  regard  to  this  bond  ques- 
tion. Money  to  meet  the  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  payments  is  in  the  bank,  and 
friendly  capital  stands  ready  to  take  up  the 
entire  issue  just  so  soon  as  Wilmington  is 
disposed  to  quit  his  hold." 

Amazement,  joy  and  thankfulness  were 
all  showing  on  Leslie's  face.  In  the  surge  of 
emotion  she  clasped  her  hands. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  learn  this,"  she 
exclaimed.  "The  worry  is  killing  father  by 
inches.  I  can  see  it,  although  he  is  too 
proud  to  speak  to  me  of  his  troubles." 

Jimmy  too  looked  surprised. 

"Friendly  capital,  Donald?  Who  is  the 
accommodating  party?" 

"Oh,  there  is  no  accommodation,"  re- 
plied Brodie.  "It  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
investment." 

"Don't  tell  me  that  with  a  big  labor 
struggle  on  our  hands." 

"Well,  the  struggle  won't  last  forever." 

''No,  but  it  may  break  us  before  we  see 
the  end." 

"I  don't  think  so,  Jimmy.  With  this  com- 
plication about  the  bonds  removed  there 
should  be  no  real  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
settlement.  In  point  of  fact  I've  come  to  the 
belief  that  the  bonds  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  strike.  I  may  not  have  exact  proofs  yet, 
but  to  me  the  logic  of  events  is  suffidendy 
convincing." 

"In  what  way?" 

"This  bond  issue  was  put  through  two 
years  ago,  money  was  lavishly  spent  in  the 


new  equipment,  even  profits  were  diverted 
into  further  expenditures  on  capital  account, 
arrears  of  interest  were  piled  up,  and  then, 
just  when  things  had  been  brought  to  this 
critical  pass,  the  labor  quarrel  with  your 
father,  staved  oflF  for  years,  was  precipitated." 

Leslie  was  listening  in  round-eyed  aston- 
ishment.   Jimmy  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"Just  to  tangle  up  the  old  man?"  he  ques- 
tioned. "Then  to  foreclose  at  the  proper 
moment  and  rob  him  of  everything?" 

For  confirmation  of  these  surmises  he 
searched  the  other's  face.  But  Donald, 
although  his  eyes  did  not  flinch,  remained 
silent. 

"Is  that  how  you've  read  it?"  pressed 
Jimmy. 

"It  may  seem  a  terrible  accusation  to 
make,"  replied  Brodie  gravely,  "but  that  is 
precisely  the  opinion  I've  arrived  at." 

A  pained  look  came  into  Leslie's  face,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  turned  away,  and 
to  hide  her  distress  leaned  against-  Mrs. 
Brodie's  shoulder. 

"I  see  it  all,"  she  murmured  in  broken 
accents.  "I  need  no  further  proofs.  Now 
at  last  I  understand  things  I  could  never 
understand  before." 

Mrs.  Brodie  with  gentle  sympathy  patted 
the  yoimg  girl's  arm.  Her  woman  instinct 
divined  the  cruel  pressure  Wilmington  had 
brought  to  bear  in  forcing  his  love  by  threats 
of  financial  ruin  for  her  father. 

"Don't  give  way.  Miss  Sheldon,"  urged 
Donald.  "HappUy  all  this  danger  is  past 
The  plant  is  safe.  Your  father  can  now 
make  his  position  perfecdy  secure." 

"Who  are  our  friends?"  asked  Jimmy. 
"You  haven't  told  us  that  yet." 

"Nor  can  I  for  the  present.  I  am  under  a 
pledge  of  confidence.  It  must  be  enough 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  capitalist  who 
stands  behind  me  is  absolutely  satisfied 
as  to  the  security  of  the  investment,  and 
believes  peaceful  and  prosperous  times  to  be 
ahead  of  the  Sheldon  company." 

Mrs.  Brodie  came  to  his  support. 

"You  see,  Jinmiy,  there  are  folks  in  San 
Frandsco  who  already  know  Donald  and 
are  prepared  to  trust  his  judgment  to  the 
limit.  When  he  says  the  investment  is  right 
they  know  it  is  right,  and  there's  an  end  to 
the  whole  business.'' 

Donald  accepted  tfab  *  ^^  «itt  an 
indulgent  smile. 

"Well,  let  it  j»  at  1 
atallevQBlak  T^hmi 
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over.  Wilmington  has  accused  me  to  your 
father  of  being  responsible  for  the  sinking  of 
the  machiner>'  at  the  wharf.  But  if  my 
supposition  is  right  it  is  he  who  is  responsible 
— ^not  directly,  perhaps,  but  indirectly  as  the 
man  who  has  found  it  to  his  personal  advan- 
tage secretly  to  foment  this  bitter  fight.  Now 
today  he  defied  me  to  clear  my  own  character 
by  producing  the  guilty  party." 

Leslie  looked  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  Miss  Sheldon,"  continued  Donald, 
interpreting  her  mute  question,  "I  had  an  in- 
terview with  him  this  afternoon  at  his  bank. 
He  put  that  challenge  squarely  up  to  me, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  him  at  his  word.  I 
will  spare  no  effort  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
things — to  secure  the  proofs  of  what  I  have 
already  called  the  logic  of  the  events  them- 
selves. But  this  brings  me  to  another 
matter" — his  voice  took  a  note  of  deep  sad- 
ness— "and  for  me  a  very  painful  matter. 
As  I  would  never  fight  any  man  except  in 
the  open  I  have  this  afternoon  disclosed  to 
Wilmington  a  certain  episode  in  my  life 
which  I  am  now  going  to  tell  to  you.  This 
I  do  mainly  for  my  own  self-protection,  for 
he  will  undoubtedly  distort  the  facts  so  as  to 
injure  me  and  destroy  my  usefulness  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power." 

Donald's  tone  and  manner  had  grown 
subdued,  yet  he  held  himself  with  proud 
dignity.  No  one  sought  to  interrupt,  and  he 
proceeded: 

"Miss  Sheldon,  I  have  no  right  whate\'er 
to  intrude  my  personal  affairs  upon  you — no 
reason  to  suppose  that  you  can  be  interested 
in  them  except  in  so  far  as  I  am  your  broth- 
er's comrade  and  friend.  And  nothing  I  am 
going  to  say  will,  I  think,  disturb  that 
comradeship." 

He  extended  a  hand  along  the  table  to 
Jimmy,  and  the  latter  affectionately  clasped 
it  in  both  his  own,  retaining  hold  while 
Donald  went  on: 

"Indeed  Jimmy  will  now  see  things  in  a 
clearer  light  than  before,  although  perhaps 
he  has  already  guessed  at  the  truth  from  the 
many  hints  I  have  purposely  given  him.  As} 
I  have  often  said  and  firmly  hold,  a  man's; 
past  is  his  own — it  belongs  to  himself  and  to 
no  one  else.  But  there  may  be  a  time  when 
it  is  best  that  he  should  speak  frankly  to 
others,  and  that  time  for  me  has  come." 

Leslie  was  still  leaning  back  and  resting 
**^r  head  against  Mrs.  Brodie's  enfolding 

I.  Her  face  was  pale,  her  lips  were  parted 

ironderment.    But  she  spoke  no  word. 
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"Let  them  read  the  newspaper,  Donald, 
suggested  Mrs.  Brodie  in  a  low  voice  that 
trembled  with  both  pity  and  appeal. 

"Presendy,  mother  dear.  But  first  of  all 
I  must  explain."  He  no  longer  looked  at 
Miss  Sheldon,  but  turned  to  her  brother. 
"Jimmy,  there  was  a  time  w^hen  I  drank 
just  as  badly  as  any  man  you  have  ever 
known.  I  was  deep  down  in  the  mud  of 
self-abasement — a  regular  hobo." 

"It  was  only  for  a  brief  spell,"  pleaded 
Mrs.  Brodie  in  tearful  extenuation;  "only 
for  a  few  months.  Miss  Sheldon,  when  he 
ran  awa'  frae  his  hame.    And  it  was  I  mysel' 
who  was  maist  to  blame  for  that.    He  had 
aye  been  a  well  behaved  laddie  afore,  but 
when  a'  of  a  sudden,  sae  to  speak,  he  took  to 
late  hours  and  drinking  ways  I  rated  him 
severely  instead  o'  trying  to  bring  him  back 
gently  to  better  habits.    Oh,  if  it  wasna  for 
the  great  good  that  has  since  come  oot  o* 
everything  I  wud  never  hae  forgi'en  mysel/ 
never,  never." 

It  was  Leslie  who  was  the  comforter  now; 
she  put  an  arm  around  Mrs.  Brodie's  neck, 
and  nestled  still  closer  to  her  side. 

"No,  no,  mother,"  protested  Donald.  "It 
is  just  like  you  to  take  the  blame  on  yourself. 
But  there  was  no  excuse  for  me,  none  what- 
ever. During  full  six  months  I  roamed 
about  the  Colorado  desert,  and  then  into 
southern  California,  drinking  all  the  while. 
And  once  when  I  was  crazed  with  whisky 
and  weak  from  hunger  I  yielded  to  a  sudden 
temptation.  I  took  a  man's  purse — yes,  t 
stole  it,  although  I  returned  it  intact  to  its 
owner.  But  it  was  drink  and  drink  alone 
that  robbed  me  of  my  senses  and  made  me 
capable  of  such  an  action." 

"Good  God!"  murmured  Jimmy  in  sor- 
rowful amazement.  But  he  gripped  Don- 
ald's hand  tighter  than  ever,  and  bent  down 
so  that  his  forehead  touched  it. 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  be  hard  on  me, 
Jimmy,"  said  Brodie  gratefully,  his  eyes 
filming  with  tears. 

"Hard  on  you!"  cried  Jimmy,  raising  a 
drawn  white  face.  *'Who  am  I  to  be  hard  on 
you — you  who  saved  me  from  disgrace  and 
moral  ruin,  and  made  a  man  of  me?" 

"Ah,  yes,  Jimmy.  But  there  was  no  con^- 
parison  between  anything  you  did  and  what 
I  had  dooe." 

"But  what  might  I  not  have  done  next? 

I  was  just  at  that  stage  when  I  was  ready  to 

pawn  my  very  soul  for  more  drink.     But 

.  there,  we'll  forget  all  that  misery.    It;  is  over 
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and  done  with.  Out  of  the  misery  comes 
our  friendship.  Brothers  for  life,  more  than 
ever — that's  how  we  stand,  Donald."  And 
again  he  wrung  his  benefactor's  hand. 

Silent  witnesses  of  this  touching  manifes- 
tation of  love  and  sympathy  between  man 
and  man  were  Mrs.  Brodie,  down  whose 
cheeks  unheeded  tears  were  still  coursing,* 
and  Leslie  Sheldon,  gazing  in  half-compre- 
hension of  what  it  all  could  mean. 

"But  let  me  finish,"  resumed  Donald.  "I 
did  this  shameful  deed  at  Riverside  nearly 
four  years  ago." 

"The  time  you  heard  the  mission  bells?" 
queried  Jimmy  eagerly. 

"Yes,  the  time  I  heard  the  mission  bells 
that  brought  me  eventually  back  to  my 
manhood.  And  there  is  yet  another  thing  to 
be  told.  The  one  from  whom  I  took  the 
purse  was  Arthur  Wilmington." 

"Wilmington!"  gasped  Jimmy,  while 
Leslie  grew  even  a  shade  paler. 

"Yes.  But  until  I  revealed  my  identity 
to  him  today  he  had  never  associated  me 
with  that  broken-down  and  disreputable 
hobo  whom  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  get 
thrown  into  a  penitentiary.  Folsom  or  San 
Quentin  was  the  only  place  for  me — that's 
what  he  insisted.  But  a  merciful  judge 
thought  otherwise  and  saved  me  from  that 
ignominy — ^for  my  poor  dear  mother  I  was 
saved." 

Donald's  voice  was  at  last  broken  with 
emotion.  He  leaned  an  elbow  on  the  table 
and  covered  his  quivering  features  with  his 
hand.    He  was  quietly  sobbing  now. 

But  Jimmy  had  spnmg  to  his  feet;  his 
arm  was  thrown  across  his  comrade's 
shoulders. 

"Quit  it,  Donald,  quit  it  I  That  good 
old  judge  saved  you  for  your  mother,  thank 
God  I  And  he  saved  you  also  for  me.  Can 
I  forget  that?  Not  as  long  as  I  live,  my 
dear  fellow." 

Brodie  arose,  but  he  kept  his  face  averted, 
his  eyes  downcast  on  the  table.  His  fingers 
toyed  with  the  papers  lying  there. 

"Excuse  me.  Miss  Sheldon,  for  a  little 
time.  Here  is  a  newspaper  which  pretty  well 
tells  the  whole  story,  for  it  quotes  in  fiill  the 
remarks  made  by  the  judge  when  he  gave 
me  my  freedom  and  the  chance  to  redeem 
myself.  Will  you  and  Jimmy  read  it,  please? 
I  want  you  to — that  is  why  I  have  it  here.'* 
He  indicated  a  neatly  folded  journal,  evi- 
dently a  small  local  print,  by  pushing  it  to 
one  side.   Then  he  looked  up.   ''I  have  add 


enough.    So  if  you  don't  mind  I  will  take  a 
little  turn  outside.    I'll  be  back  in  half  an 
hour." 
And  Donald  left  the  room. 

When  he  returned  it  was  to  receive  the 
welcome  of  cheerful  faces  and  pleasant 
words.  Leslie  took  the  lead;  she  advanced 
toward  him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"Mr.  Brodie,  we  are  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  that  painful  incident.  It 
.  is  gone  and  past,  and  is  to  be  forgotten — or, 
if  it  is  to  be  remembered  at  all,  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  Jimmy  and  me,  for  it 
brought  you  into  our  lives.  And  just  think 
of  all  you  have  done  for  us  since,  both  in  St. 
Louis  and  here." 

"You  are  too  kind,"  murmured  Donald, 
deeply  moved  by  her  sincere  cordiality. 

"No,  no,  we  can  never  be  grateful  enough. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Brodie,"  she  went 
on  with  intense  earnestness,  "I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  divine  objects  of  sin. 
By  sin  and  atonement  for  sin  the  noblest  I 
attributes  of  character  may  be  developed.  I 
The  one  who  has  never  sinned  can  never 
gauge  the  deep  sorrow  of  sin — can  never 
have  the  truly  sympathetic  heart  for  his  sin- 
ful brother  or  sister." 

To  Donald  came  the  vague  reflection  how 
close  in  harmony  were  her  sentiments  with 
his  own;  once  again,  as  on  several  previous 
occasions,  she  seemed  to  be  giving  utterance 
to  the  very  thoughts  that  were  closest  to  his 
own  heart. 

"You  are  right,"  he  concurred  softly. 
"Sin  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  sin."  I 

They  resumed  their  seats.  Jimmy's  hand 
was  on  Donald's  shoulder. 

"And  look  how  the  experiences  you  came 
through  have  benefited  others,"  he  said. 
"While  you've  been  out  your  mother  has 
been  telling  us  a  few  things,  among  them 
the  story  of  a  student  in  the  college  chapel 
who  came  and  sat  beside  the  solitary  hobo, 
and  gave  him  the  brotherly  hand  of  en- 
couragement. So  that's  where  you  first 
learned  your  favorite  maxim— get  down  to\ 
the  level  of  the  man  below.  It  was  that  \ 
college  boy's  grip  you  passed  along  to  me, 
Donald." 

Brodie  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 
When  he  Q>oke  he  glanced  at  Leslie. 

"YeSy  MisB  Shddon,  until  those  times  I 
had  always  tfaoug^t  that  the  only  proper 
thing  for  a  man  to  do  was  to  strive  to  reach 
tlM  kvilof  the  moi  above  hixsL^v&^j&'(9:^s^ai^ 
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[morally,  socially,  financially,  or  in  any  other 
I  respect.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  every  Sunday- 
ischool  teaches." 

Mrs.  Brodie  was  watching  him.    He  inter- 
cepted the  look  of  anxiety  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  I  am  not  quarreling  with  Sunday- 
schools,  mother,  nor  with  the  doctrine  itself, 
for  that  matter.     It  is  all  right  in  its  way.  I 
But  few  realize  how  much  nobler  it  may  be 
to  get  down  to  the  level  of  the  man  below- 


to  try  and  understand  him,  discover  his 
longings  and  aspirations,  make  him  feel 
your  sympathy,  and  by  the  power  of  loving- 
kindness  raise  him  a  little  out  of  the  depths. 
That's  what  others  did  to  me  in  those  days — 
the  preacher  who  put  his  arm  round  me  and 
led  me  into  the  chapel,  the  brave  college  lad 
who  left  his  companions  to  sit  by  my  side,  a 
rancher  and  his  wife  who  next  day  placed 
me  at  their  table,  the  judge,  the  sheriff,  the 
probation  officer,  the  lawyers — God,  I  never 
knew  until  then  there  was  so  much  goodness 
and  willingness  to  help  in  the  world.** 

"And  the  Rev.  Dana,"  prompted  Mrs. 
Brodie.  "My  certy,  but  he  proved  himself  a 
grand  man !  He  has  visited  us  since  we\'e 
been  here,  Miss  Sheldon,  and  he  thinks  the 
world  of  Donald." 

His  voice  came  softly — vibrant  with 
affectionate  reminiscence. 

"Sure,  sure,  mother  dear;  I  was  coming  to 
him.  To  crown  all  were  good  John  Dana 
and  dear  old  Bethlehem — the  trust  reposed 
in  me  there  so  that  I  might  regain  my  own 
self-respect,  the  helpful  tasks  I  was  permitted 
to  perform,  the  generous  pretense  that  I  was 
indispensable  from  the  very  day  I  began  to 
perform  them." 

"Just  as  you  made  me  believe  at  the  news- 
boys' club,"  laughed  Jimmy. 

Donald  smiled. 

"Well,  Jimmy,  the  lesson  was  all  right  for 
both  of  us.    The  first  thing  to  do  for  a  man 
who  thinks  he  is  down  and  out  is  to  show  him 
how  he  can  still  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-  j 
men.    Helpfulness  to  others  brings  him  back/'/! 
to  hopefulness  for  himself."  / 

"That's  true  and  no  mistake,"  enthusT- ' 
astically  exclaimed   Mrs.  Brodie.     "When 
Donald  talks  like  that.  Miss  Sheldon,  I  can 
almost" — 

But  Donald  gave  her  no  chance  to  go 
further. 

"What  about  a  cup  of  tea  for  Miss  Shel- 
don?" he  interposed,  with  an  admonitory 
shake  of  his  head. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  no;  it  is  too  late.    Come 
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along,  Jimmy.  We  must  hurry  home,  Mr. 
Brodie,"  she  •  explained,  "for  we  want  to 
catch  father  when  he  returns  from  the  ban- 
quet." 

"That's  so,"  concurred  Jimmy,  following 
her  example  by  rising  to  his  feet.  He  glanced 
at  his  watch.  "By  jove,  it's  past  ten  o'clock. 
As  sis  says,  Donald,  we're  going  to  have  a 
good  long  talk  with  dad  tonight,  before  that 
beggar  Wilmington  can  get  in  any  more  of 
his  dirty  work.  I've  got  the  deed  of  trust  in 
my  pocket,  and  am  taking  that  Riverside 
paper  as  well.  There  you  are,  Leslie;  tuck 
that  scarf  better  under  your  chin.  Good 
night,  Mrs.  Brodie.    Good  night,  old  man." 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  BOMB  THAT  FAILED 

ON  Mr.  Sheldon's  desk  next  morning 
lay  a  letter  marked  on  the  cover  as 
personal  and  therefore  left  for  his  own  hand 
to  open.  But  when  he  had  taken  it  from  the 
envelope  he  found  that  the  communication 
was  addressed  to  him  officially  as  president 
of  the  Sheldon  Manufacturing  Company. 
It  read  as  follows: 

"I  beg  to  inform  you  that  yesterday  the  sum 
of  $100,000  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
company's  bank  account.  In  case  you  may 
consider  this  an  unwarrantable  liberty  on  my 
part,  I  ^ish  to  explain  that  I  am  acting  on  be- 
half of  capital  which  is  desirous  to  take  up  the 
entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company  if 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  afforded,  cancel  the 
existing  deed  of  trust,  and  replace  it  with  an 
agreement  of  a  less  onerous  character,  among 
other  things  eliminating  the  payments  to  sinking 
fund  and  reducing  the  interest  to  five  per  cent 
per  annum.  To  fat  ilitate  such  a  readjustment 
the  above-mentioned  sum  is  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  company  so  that  all  immediate  obliga- 
tions under  the  trust  deed  can  l)e  jmid  off  and 
possible  complications  thereby  removed. 

"Should  the  proposal  not  meet  with  your 
approval  the  S  100,000  can  be  refunded  from 
the  pajTTient  that  will  fall  due  when  the  Oregon 
power-piant  machinery'  is  delivered  f.  o.  b.  to 
the  railway  com])any,  or  at  your  option  it  may 
be  treated  as  a  i)ersonal  loan  to  you  without 
security  for  twelve  months  at  six  per  cent.  The 
latter  pffer  in  itself  proves  that  the  capital  inter- 
ested is  friendly  both  to  you  individually  and 
to  the  company.  In  return  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  exert  your  influence  to  bring  about  a 
sale  of  the  bonds  on  equitable  terms.  I  would 
state  for  your  information  and  guidance  that  a 
tender  at  par  value  has  already  been  made  to 
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the  trustee,  Mr.  Arthur  Wilmington,  but  has 
been  declined  by  him. 

"In  conclusion  I  would  ask  your  forbearance 
in  not  pressing  for  the  name  of  my  principal  at 
the  present  time. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"Donald  Brodie." 

Seated  alone  in  his  room,  the  ironmaster 
read  this  letter  over  and  over  again.  His 
conversation  late  the  previous  night  with 
Jimmy  and  Leslie  had  prepared  him  for 
something  of  the  kind.  He  was  therefore 
not  taken  by  surprise  because  of  the  large 
and  opportune  deposit  at  the  bank.  He  was 
merely  wondering  who  could  be  the  un- 
known friend  standing  by  him  so  generously 
and  courageously  at  this  critical  time. 

For  several  minutes,  the  letter  still  in  his 
hand,  he  sat  and  mused. 

"Yes,  by  heaven,"  he  at  last  murmured  to 
himself,  "I  believe  that  must  be  the  expla- 
nation. There  are  business  men  in  San 
Francisco  who  are  determined  that  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom  of  contract  old  Dick 
Sheldon  shall  not  be  downed.  They  recognize 
that  I  am  fighting  the  fight  of  vested  capital 
not  only  here  but  in  every  city  on  the  coast." 

With  this  proud  thought  in  his  heart,  and 
renewed  fire  of  combat  in  his  eye,  he  closed 
down  his  desk  and  started  on  his  usual 
morning  round  of  the  works. 

An  hour  later  he  returned.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  things  in  a  way,  but  not  too  well 
satisfied.  The  machinery  rescued  from  the 
bottom  of  the  dock  was  under  process  of 
overhaul  in  the  several  shops.  But  progress 
was  slow;  there  seemed  to  be  some  lack  of 
cohesion  between  the  various  departments; 
the  number  of  hands,  already  inadequate, 
had  appreciably  dwindled  that  very  morn- 
ing, thereby  increasing  the  gaps  caused  by 
the  wholesale  discharges  two  days  before. 

It  was  Donald  Brodie  who  was  being 
missed — the  directing  brain  that  combined 
the  comprehensive  grasp  of  things,  the  ability 
to  bring  about  coordinated  results,  with  the 
subtle  indefinable  power  of  securing  from 
men  the  full  measure  of  their  activities, 
imbuing  them  with  a  desire  to  show  indi- 
vidual excellence  of  workmanship,  stimulat- 
ing them  with  the  general  spirit  of  whole- 
hearted loyalty  that  counts  for  so  much  in 
the  successful  operation  of  every  big  manu- 
factory. 

Yes;  it  was  already  manifest  that  things 
were  not  the  same  with  Donald  Brodie 
absent — that  difBculties  would  increase  day 


by  day,  that  the  heavy  burden  of  anxiety  for 
Mr.  Sheldon  would  speedily  grow  heavier 
still.  This  was  the  very  thought  in  the  iron- 
master's mind  when  Wilmington  entered  his 
ofl&ce.  It  was  a  usual  hour  for  him  to  call — 
nine  o'clock,  before  the  banking  day  had 
commenced. 

There  was  an  air  of  restraint  on  both  men, 
a  guardedness  of  conversational  approach, 
but  otherwise  no  marked  difference  in  their 
accustomed  greetings.  One  or  two  minor 
matters  had  been  mentioned,  when  Sheldon 
laid  hold  of  Donald  Brodie's  letter. 

''Read  this,"  he  said,  passing  it  to  the 
banker. 

Without  a  word  the  latter  complied. 

*'Well?"  he  remarked  interrogatively  as, 
the  last  line  perused,  he  handed  back  the 
paper. 

** Don't  you  think  it  would  be  good  busi- 
ness to  accept  this  offer ?" 

''Which  of  the  offers ?" 

"For  the  commutation  of  the  bonds,  of 
course." 

"The  owners  may  not  want  to  sell.  The 
bonds  have  still  eight  years  to  run." 

"Yes,  but  you  know  quite  well  they 
wouldn't  realize  par  on  the  open  market 
today.  It  seems  to  me  a  mighty  good  thing 
for  the  bondholders  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
pany." 

"Oh,  industrial  bond  investments  take  no 
heed  of  market  fluctuations.  The  ultimate 
security  is  ample." 

"I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  the  iron- 
master drily. 

"And  times  will  change — troubles  come 
to  an  end,"  added  the  banker  with  a  com- 
placent smile. 

"Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Brodie's 
proposition  relieves  my  mind  of  one  great 
anxiety.  I  have  already  instructed  the 
secretary  to  prepare  checks  for  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  payments." 

"So  you  are  really  going  to  borrow  the 
money  put  up  by  that  man?"  asked  Wil- 
mington, face  and  voice  both  displaying 
profoimd  surprise. 

"Why  not?  I  should  be  a  fool  to  let  such 
an  opportunity  go  by." 

''Then,  Shddoiiy  I  have  a  painful  duty  to 
perform.  I  must  tdl  you  who  Donald  Brodie 
really  is.  I  disoavmcd  the  truth  only  yester- 
day when  I  forced  him  to  admit  his  identity." 

But  the  ixaaav^'^^  leaned  forward,  a 
steely  loc^  '  voice  the  ring 

of  0^. 
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"Now,  Wilmington,  take  my  adv-ice  and 
stop  right  there.  I  happen  to  know  of  that 
unfortunate  episode  down  at  Riverside.  But 
I  have  al^  read  the  judge's  summing  up  of 
the  case,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  to  my  mind 
Donald  Brodie  left  the  court  exonerated  and 
with  head  erect,  while  it  was  the  man  that 
prosecuted,  or  rather  persecuted  him,  who 
should  have  been  thoroughly  ashamed." 

Wilmington  collapsed  in  his  chair;  for  a 
moment  he  looked  limp  and  flaccid.  But 
with  a  flush  of  anger  mantling  his  face  he 
quickly  drew  himself  together  again.  His 
reply  came  with  offended  dignity. 

"You  amaze  me,  Mr.  Sheldon,  when  you 
can  treat  a  deliberate  act  of  theft  so  lightly." 

"Well,  keep  your  own  opinion  about  that 
and  I  will  keep  mine.  What  man  exists, 
rd  like  to  know,  who  hasn't  something  in 
his  life  that  he  wants  buried  and  forgotten  ? 
Answer  me  that,  Wilmington." 

No  reply  was  attempted,  and  the  iron- 
master proceeded  in  a  kindly  tone: 

"I  wish  nocjuarrel  with  you,  Arthur.  We 
have  been  too  long  associated  in  business 
matters  to  come  to  loggerheads  now.  But  if 
I  am  going  to  be  just  to  Brcxiie,  I  have  also 
been  just  to  you.  It  has  come  to  my  ears 
that  you  have  been  giving  me  the  double- 
cross  in  this  strike  affair." 

Wilmington  had  moved  uncomfortably; 
the  red  on  his  cheeks  had  died  away.  He 
appeared  as  if  he  were  swallowing  a  lump  in 
his  throat. 

"Good  (}(xl!  What  nonsense  have  vou 
been  listening  to?"  he  managed  to  articulate. 

"Exactly.  Nonsense,  incredible  nonsense 
—that's  what  I  called  it." 

"May  I  ask  who  has  been  my  slanderer?" 

"Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  telling  you,  for 
he  makes  the  charge  (juite  openly.  It  is 
Donald  Brodie." 

"I  guessed  as  much.  Kxpose  an  impostor 
like  that,  and  calumny  of  course  becomes 
his  readiest  means  of  getting  back  at  you." 

"But  don't  forget  that  you  impute  to  him 
precisely  the  same  bad  faith  when  you  try  to 
make  me  believe  that  it  was  he  who  sank  the 
barge.  However,  these  mutual  recrimi- 
nations are  no  longer  going  to  influence  me 
against  one  or  the  other.  You  can  adjust 
your  differences  between  yourselves.  If  y<m 
work  with  me,  Wilmington,  goal  and  well; 
if  Brodie  works  with  me,  good  and  well." 

"Then  vou  are  bringing  him  back  into 
^he  plant?" 

"I  am  most  certainly  going  to  try  to  get 


him  back.  Last  night  at  the  Engineering 
Congress  dinner  it  was  first  one  and  then 
another  who  was  sounding  his  praises — tell- 
ing me  that  Brodie  is  the  coming  man  in  San 
Francisco  in  our  line  of  business,  and  con- 
gratulating me  on  having  him  in  the 
Sheldon  company's  employ.  Good  Lord,  I 
had  to  hold  my  breath.  If  a  whisper  got  out 
that  Brodie  was  looking  for  a  job  there 
would  be  a  dozen  firms  chasing  after  him  in 
a  jiffy.  Yes,  sir;  I'll  count  myself  lucky  if  he 
accepts  my  apolog)-  and  comes  back." 

Wilmington  smiled  contemptuously. 

"Of  course  when  the  fellow  brings  a  bunch 
of  money  into  the  business  he  will  naturally 
e.xpect  to  be  restored  to  favor.  But  as  I  said 
from  the  first  that  you  would  regret  taking 
him  out  of  the  shops  into  the  office,  I  say 
now  that  you  will  regret  accepting  his  finan- 
cial assistance.  There  is  a  mystery  about 
that  Sioo.ooo  which  I  don't  like." 

"But  a  substantiality  about  it  that  appeals 
to  me  mightily,"  laughed  the  ironmaster. 
"And  for  Brcxiie  to  be  made  the  medium  of 
putting  such  a  sum  at  my  disposal  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  in  influential  cjuarters.  As  to  the  ofPer 
itself,  I  take  that  as  a  strong  endorsemient  of 
the  policy  I  am  striving  to  uphold — the  just 
rights  of  capital  against  the  imjust  demands 
of  labor." 

Wilmington  rose  to  depart.  He  was  not 
inclined  to  prolong  the  discussion.  The 
bomb  he  had  come  so  confidently  to  explode 
had  proved  the  direst  of  fizzles.  His  enemy 
had  not  only  regained  his  lost  ground  but 
was  more  strongly  entrenched  there  than 
before.  Moreover  it  was  Brodie  now  who 
was  taking  the  aggressive.  More  than  ever 
Wilmington  felt  oppressed  with  the  vague 
sense  of  unseen  irresistible  forces  closing  in 
and  crushing  down  upon  him.  He  required 
time  to  think — time  to  contrive  new  plans 
in  face  of  new  developments. 

"Well,  1  must  be  going,"  he  said. 

"Will  you  take  those  checks  with  you?" 

The  banker  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"As  you  choose,"  he  replied  indifferently. 

"Wait  then  until  I  get  them  for  you." 
Sheldon  touched  the  buzzer.  "And  allow 
me  to  suggest  your  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
bondholders." 

"Well,  we  can  talk  of  that  later  on,"  said 
Wilmington  al)senlly. 

He  was  thinking  of  Leslie  Sheldon — it 
was  on  the  one  word  to  be  spoken  by  her 
lips  that  all  the  future  issues  would  depend. 


[to  bi  continued] 
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The  1915  Exposition  and  Education 

Some  Subjects  Submitted  for  Consideration  by  Educational  Congresses 
During  the  Panama-Pacific  Universal  Exposition 


IF  the  1915  Exposition  fails  to  advance 
materially  the  cause  of  education,  the 
Exposition  itself  will  be  a  failure.  The 
super-note  which  the  President  and 
Directors  have  adopted  is  that  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  shall  be  of  the  widest  use 
to  mankind;  not  merely  that  it  shall  have 
great  exhibits  showing  the  material  progress 
of  the  world;  not  only  that  it  shall  have 
wonderful  buildings  situated  on  the  most 
marvelous  bay  of  the  globe;  not  only  that  it 
shall  have  a  Midway  which  shall  be  aa 
endless  attraction  to  the  great  crowds  which 
will  come  to  San  Frandsco.  TbcH  tilings 
are  all  a  partof  theExpodtionaiMlii 
but  the  dominant  note  wh' 
Exposition  councils,  clear, 
others,  is  that  this  Expc 


this  advanced  stage  of  the  world's  history, 
shall  leave  a  permanent  impress  upon  the 
whole  world  and  shall  advance  the  methods 
and  the  comprehension  of  the  needs  of 
education. 

Of  course  this  is  only  the  broad  concep- 
tion; the  details  remain  to  be  worked  out. 
How  successfully,  I  cannot  promise;  hut  if 
we  fail,  it  will  l>e  from  no  lack  of  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  problem;  nor  lack 
of  desire  to  accomplish  in  this  direction. 

These  are  the  two  watchwords  of  modem 
education  —  Character  and  Efficiency; 
Character  as  it  counts  in  our  relations  with 
our  fellow-men,  and  Efficiency  as  making 
lor  the  highest  productivity — saving  the 
world's  waste — and  counting  for  the  com- 
fort   and    happiness    of    our    fellow-mto.. 
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One  of  the  congresses  which  I  hope  to  see 
called  for  191 5  will  be  a  body  of  educators 
comprising  the  ablest,  wisest  and  most  im- 
partial men  of  the  profession,  and  perhaps 
also  some  laymen  who  have  had  a  wide 
experience  in  handling  men,  brought  to- 
gether, not  for  a  few  days,  but  for  a  series 
of  conferences  to  last  for  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  question  will  be  debated: 
"What  knowledge  counts  most  for  character 
and  efficiency?  What  knowledge  is  of  the 
most  worth  to  the  modem  man  or  woman?" 

We  have  learned  to  produce  wealth  won- 
derfully. Probably  efficiency  of  production, 
accepting  100  as  a  maximum,  is  already  in 
the  eighties;  but  when  it  comes  to  distri- 
bution we  have  failed  lamentably.  It  i^ 
estimated  that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
all  human  effort  goes  for  naught;  that  sixty 
per  cent  of  all  labor  is  consumed  in  pursuits, 
in  expenditures,  or  in  methods  which  are 
absolute  waste.  If  even  but  half  of  this  is 
true,  the  problem  which  faces  the  world  of 
education  is  the  problem  of  grappling  with 
this  waste  and  of  determining  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  worth  while;  determining  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  necessary. 

It  means  that  we  have  to  form  new  ideals, 
and  that  the  students  now  being  educated 
in  science  must  play  a  new  part  in  the  world 
— must  work  out  in  their  laboratories  the 
remedy  for  this  terrible  waste,  which  results 
in  so  much  unhappiness  to  mankind. 

And  it  is  only  through  our  schools  that 
this  can  be  accomplished.  We  talk  about 
citizenship,  but  our  citizenship  is  good  or  bad, 
just  as  our  schools  have  made  it.  If  voters 
are  uneducated,  we  must  expect  ignorance 
and  corruption  as  leading  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  our  local  and  national  prob- 
lems. Everything  that  we  can  hope  for 
as  a  people  turns  upon  the  question  of 
education;  and  starting  in  here  comes  the 
(question :  **What  sort  of  education  in  the 
modern  man  or  woman  counts  most  for 
efficiency  and  for  happiness?" 

The  leading  impression  which  is  left 
upon  me,  after  forty  years  of  experience  in 
the  literary  and  business  world,  is  this:  That 
the  harmoniously  developed  man  or  woman 
is  one  who  has  learned  to  work  in  early 
life,  not  only  with  his  or  her  brain,  but  with 
the  hands. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  learning  to 

work  with  the  hands.    The  first  is  that  no 

w»atter  how  wealthy  a  man  or  woman  may 

iltimately  they  may  be  compelled  to 


resort  to  some  sort  of  manual  labor.     Some 
years  ago  I  traveled  across  the  continent  in 
a  car  in  which  was  a  young  lady  whose 
father  had  been  one  of  the  three  or  four 
richest  men  in  the  country  at  the  time  oi 
my  youth.     The  great  fortime  bad   been 
lost;  the  young  girl  was  on  the  stage;  the 
company  in  which  she  had  been  traveling 
had  been  stranded  in  a  western  town,  and 
only  by  the  united  moneys  of  the  entire 
company  were  they  able  to  get  back  to  New 
York.      Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  be  scarcely  worth  quoting.     I 
believe  that  I  personally  know  more  than  a 
hundred  men,  failures  in  life,  who  would  be 
prosperous  and  happy  if  they  had  been  taught 
to  work  with  their  hands  and  had  not  only  a 
trade  to  fall  back  upon  but  had  within  them- 
selves a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  in  manual 
labor.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  well-roimded 
brain.  And  most  important  of  all,  it  will  be 
inimical  to  those  habits  of  luxury  which  are 
acqiured  by  too  many  students  in  our  great 
colleges.  In  conversation  A^-ith  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill  about  college  men,  he  stated  that  as 
a  rule  they  were  much  more  difficult  to 
handle  than  those  who  had  come  up  from 
the  ranks,  for  the  reason  that  they  had 
acquired  habits  of  luxury  and  ideas  of  ex.- 
penditure  which  made  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  start  in  the  lower  grades  and  work 
up;  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  dissatisfying 
get-rich-quick  spirit  which  reduced  their 
efficiency  until  the  time  arrived  when  they 
appreciated  the  problems  of  life  more  clearly 
than  when  just  setting  out  from  college. 

The  great  overshadowing  question  in 
Education  today  is:  *'What  knowledge  is 
of  the  most  use?"  That  is  a  subject  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  never  been  taken  up 
in  the  way  it  deserves. 

In  a  day  spent  with  the  late  President 
Harper  at  Chicago,  later  during  a  visit  of 
several  days  to  President  Schurmann  at 
Cornell,  and  in  talks  with  other  leading 
educators,  I  found  that  the  idea  of  a  con- 
gress on  this  matter  had  received  much  at- 
tention and  that  they  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  have  considered 
by  a  body  of  disinterested  men,  who  would 
not  be  affected,  in  their  relations  with  univertd- 
ties,  by  any  decision  that  might  be  reached 

The  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  that 
the  deciding  has  been  committed  to  men 
who  in  the  very  nature  of  things  were  biased. 
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back  to  the  lirecditiK  of  tho  chilil,  to  the 
education  or  rather  the  lack  of  education  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  sexes,  wc  would  have 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  enhghtening 
of  all  exhiliits. 

Another  most  important  work  along  ihc 
line  of  education  of  this  Ir^xiwsition  will  be 
that  of  Hypcne.  No  one  can  estimate  how- 
much  the  St,  I^)uis  Exposition  did  for 
humanity  in  thai  direction.  In  some  studies 
I  made  there,  I  askni  the  Director  of  the 
Ccrman  Section  what  were  the  exhibits  in 
Hygiene. 

•Terhaps,"  he  answereil,  ■■[  had  better 


shoi 


1  the 


ist." 


Whereupon  he  priMlucei!  a  catalogue  of 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  devoted  to 
the  exhibits  that  were  being  made  along 
hygienic  lines.  .\nd  on  the  first  page  the 
Cermun  F.mperor  had  caused  to  be  sub- 
scribed: "'I"he  health  of  the  citizens  is  the 
alTair  of  the  stale.  I'or  without  health  the 
citizen  can  neither  work  nor  tight."  And 
he  might  have  added  that  without  health  he 
''ecomes  a  charge  upon  the  work  of  all 
^lers,  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  those 

his  environment. 


[■■iiiiwi.-tfc  llilA.    Wlilk-  llil!.  Hill  U'  subJ.-ci.Hi  t<>  vsTlflini 
tlarlHjr  \-1i:h  a  uii  ilji.-  lelt  liand 

.\nd  we  have  ambitions  loo  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Language.  In  my  early  youth  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  sec  in  the  great  Imperial 
College  in  Peking  men  engaged  in  wrestling 
with  a  language  which  required  years  to 
con(iuer;  years  that  should  have  been  given 
t<i  the  acquisition  of  real  knowledge;  a  lan- 
guage in  which  sixteen  strokes  arc  required 
for  a  single  word,  a  language  of  sounds  so 
closely  resembling  each  other  that  words  of 
dillerent  meaning  and  the  same  pronunci- 
atiim  are  <letermined  by  an  accent;  a  lan- 
guage of  which  the  famous  sinalogue,  S. 
Wells  Williams,  told  me  that  after  forty 
years'  work,  he  could  write  but  eighteen 
hundred  out  of  more  than  twenty-six  thou- 
sand characters. 

I  confess  that  our  own  language  seems  to 
be  a  very  similar  jumble  and  confusion. 
Upon  one  subject,  however,  there  is  no 
dispute,  and  that  is  that  at  the  present  day 
a  language  fi>r  the  use  of  science  is  reciuired 
which  can  be  open  to  the  students  of  the 
world,  without  the  immense  labor  of  ac- 
quiring many  tongues. 

1  had  in  my  office  reccnlh'  the  President 
of  the  Intemation   IClectro -Technical  Com- 
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of  letters,  you  would  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  applied  to  a  certain  classification. 
In  other  words,  approaching  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  absolutely  scientific,  which 
would  concern  itself  first  with  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  language,  and  then  with  the 
elimination  of  all  waste. 

I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  for  a  moment  that 
any  cut-and -dried  rules  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  any  congress.  Quite 
the  contrary:  they  would  be  in\ited  to  come 
here  with  clear  minds,  ready  to  disabuse 
themselves  of  prejudices  and  to  consider 
only  what  is  truest  and  best. 

And  another  most  important  phase  of 
educational  work:  The  brains  of  the  edu- 
cational world  have  been  concentrated  on 
what  can  be  done  for  youth. 

One  of  the  gatherings  of  educators  I 
should  like  to  see  centered  solely  upon  the 
problems  of  educating  the  man  and  woman 
in  the  home.  The  world  will  presently 
realize  that  this  is  not  less  important  than 
the  education  of  youth.  The  time  permitted 
to  youth  in  the  schools  is  all  too  short  for 
anything  approximating  education.  You 
merely  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  the  tools 
with  which  they  may  dig,  so  to  speak,  for 


education,  trusting  that  they  may  use  these 
tools  in  the  years  to  come;  with  what  result 
you  all  know. 

Please  understand  that  these  are  not 
official  utterances  regarding  World's  Fair 
plans,  but  rather  suggestions  as  to  the  wide 
field  of  usefulness  which  191 5  will  present. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  educational 
side  of  the  Exposition  should  be  of  the  widest 
usefulness  to  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
have  the  wisdom  of  California's  great  uni- 
versities and  public  schools  to  draw  upon 
for  initiative  and  wise  council. 

I  can  say  this,  however,  that  the  officers  of 
the  Exposition  have  taken  for  themselves  the 
magnificent  aim  of  setting  forward  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world  by  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
You  may  say  that  this  is  aiming  at  the  stars. 
At  all  events,  the  results  will  be  greater  and 
more  important  than  if  their  aims  had  be^i 
less  exalted. 

William  H.  Seward,  the  prophet  of  the 
Pacific,  wrote  that  the  great  problems  of 
the  world  were  to  be  settled  upon  the  shores 
of  the  l^acific.  Some  progress  will  be  made 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  year  Nineteen  Himdred 
and  Fifteen. 


[  Tho  substaiic«»  of  this  adilress  ^aj»  drllveretl  recently  by  Mr.  Walker  lx?fore  the  California  Scho«>l masters*  ITlub.j 


His  Heritage 


By  Henry  Walker  Noyes 


He  knows  not  home  nor  kith  nor  kin, 

Nor  does  he  strive  for  friendship's  hand. 
Belike  the  Jew,  his  life  has  been 

A  pilgrimage  in  alien  land. 
Adrift,  he  seeks  not  sign  or  call, 

Nor  any  gift  of  love  or  fame 
Save  one,  and  only  one  withal — 

All)eit  one  he  may  not  claim. 

Where  fancies  lure  and  visions  rise 

His  gaze  is  ever  on  before; 
Nor  may  he  turn  from  unkind  skies 

To  shelter,  and  the  open  door. 
Aweary,  famished,  doth  he  plod, 

Nor  pauses  where  the  warm  lights  gleam; 
His  constant  prayer  unto  his  God 

Is  only  that  he  may  not  dream. 


THE  MONTH'S  RODO^vn 

A  ROUND-UP  OF  STRAYS    /  ^^ 

VJOWTH    CORRfllJUri  V  i. 


IjiphIIiik  >  pool  nrhcra  liirku  kii  Old  lellow  well  knnirn  lor  (he  hi»ks  bi 


Just  Fishing, 
That's  All 


S.  H.  rtuiTi 


e  heard  one  of  the  Siem 
Club  group  the  member*  Inlo 
'tree  claasea:  "reguUra,"  who 
ike  in  evciything  going,  "hik- 
rs,"  who  merely  go  from  place 
)  place,  anil  "tripper*,"  who 
join  for  Ihc  fun  of  the  ramp  life  and  avoid  all  extra 
b1ii>randcicrlion;»oin  like  miuincrf  would  claasify 
Ihe  man  who  "goi-s  fishing." 

Tlieic  h  firsl  the  man  who  takes  his  rod  and  his 
ran  of  liait,  and  hies  himself  away  to  the  end  of  the 
wliart  wlKre  he  ran  sit  all  <l:iy  and  let  the  fish  come 
III  him — we  will  (.'all  him  the  fisher. 

'rhcii  tlitre  is  the  man  who  is  not  so  averse  to 
I'xi'Tiinn  but  is  willing  to  follow  up  and  down  stieam 
provided  he  is  assuied  in  ailvancc  that  fish  are  plenti- 


ful and  that  he  may  come  borne  tilth  his  creel  so  full 
that  the  cover  will  not  go  down;  and  whose  whole 
delight  is  in  the  quantity  of  the  catch  rather  than  the 
skill  required  to  take  them — let  us  call  him  the 
fisherman. 

Finally,  there  is  the  genuine  sportsman,  he  who 
starts  out  early,  who  is  ready  to  go  all  day,  whose 
chief  delight  is  in  locating  some  pool  wherein  there 
lurks  an  old  fellow  well  known  to  the  neighborhood 
for  the  hooks  he  has  broken,  and  matching  his  skill 
with  rod  and  reel  against  his  lordship's  cunning 
rushes  and  Jumpa;  who  does  not  care  so  much  for 
the  quutltf  (rf  the  esieh  41  for  the  ipoit  he  obtains: 
who  knei  tbc  oU^  '>^  RJolGea  in  the  beauty 

of  the  rtiCMB  ir^  -nnch  u  he  does  in  the 

content*  y  *^  i  the  (ennine  angliET, 
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and  it  is  to  him  that  these  lines  are  addressed,  for 
be  it  known  there  is  no  better  sport  than  can  be  had 
in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Sierra,  and  in  no 
place  to  a  greater  degree  than  within  the  confines 
of  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  counties.  There 
are  so  many  streams  and  lakes  in  this  territor>'  that 
one  is  almost  at  a  loss  where  to  lx?gin  mentioning 
them,  but  let  us  commence  up  around  Angels,  the 
terminus  of  the  l>ranch  line  of  the  Sierra  Railway. 

The  creek  running  through  the  town  of  Murphys 
and  along  the  Murphy-Angels  toll  road,  Peppermint 
creek  about  two  miles  east  of  Murphys,  and  San 
Domingo  creek  about  two  miles  northwest  of 
Murphys  are  all  stocked  with  trout  furnishing  ex- 
cellent sport,  but  are  at  their  lx^st  early  in  the  season 
on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  towns.  A  short 
way  beyond  is  the  Utica  Company's  reservoir,  a 
beautiful  little  lake  stocked  with  trout  and  black 
bass.  I  Ixjlievc  a  permit  from  the  company  is  re- 
quired but  can  Ix;  obtained  for  the  asking.  San 
Antone  creek  al)out  four  miles  northwest  of  Murphys 
comes  next.  At  Avery's,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Angels,  one  finds  pleasant  quarters,  with  Moran 
creek.  Love  creek.  Mill  creek  and  Caldwell  creek 
all  within  easy  walking  distance. 

Fjom  Aver>''s  we  proceed  to  the  north  fork  of  the 
Stanislaus  river,  when  the  trout  are  at  their  best. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Calaveras  Big  Tree  country, 
where  one  may  fish  to  heart's  content.  Besides  the 
north  fork,  within  reasonable  distance  there  are  the 
different  forks  of  the  Mokelumne,  Blue  creek,  San 
Antone,  Grizzly  creek  and  others.  Again,  by  taking 
the  train  to  Sonora  and  thence  by  stage  to  Columbia 
and  using  that  place  as  a  base  of  supplies,  one  has 
the  Stanislaus  river,  the  south  fork  of  same.  Five 
Mile  creek.  Rose  creek,  Knight's  creek  and  others 
to  choose  from,  or  go  a  few  miles  beyond  and  stop  at 
Sugar  Pine  or  Confidence,  or  again  stage  a  few  miles 
out  to  Strawberr}'.  Here  we  still  have  the  south 
fork  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  Herring  creek  and  the 
two  reservoirs  of  the  Tuolumne  Water  Company. 
Tuolumne,  the  terminus  of  the  Sierra  Railway  main 
line,  is  another  stopping-point  with  numerous 
streams  within  walking  distance.  Crocker's,  reached 
by  stage  from  Chinese  station,  is  still  another 
favorite  resort  where  one  may  fish  for  a  month, 
finding  a  new  spot  every  day. 

At  all  the  places  mentioned  you  may  secure  good 
accommodations,  but  if  you  wish  to  strike  out  with 
blanket,  rod  and  sleeping-bag,  sleeping  out-of-doors 
and  doing  your  own  cooking,  there  arc  streams  and 
lakes  galore  still  higher  in  the  mountains.  For 
instance,  having  exhausted  the  streams  around  the 
Big  Trees,  let's  stroll  off  over  the  trail  crossing  the 
north  fork  of  the  Stanislaus  river,  Beaver  creek, 
(jriswold  creek.  Skull  creek,  Fisher  creek  and  the 
middle  fork  and  main  stream  of  the  Stanislaus  river 
into  Strawberry — good  fishing  streams,  every  one 
of  them.  From  here  we  can  work  up  into  the 
mountains  to  the  eastward  to  Relief  lake  and  Ken- 
nedy lake  and  thence  southerly,  passing  Emigrant 
'''ke,  Twin  lakes  and  Tilden  lake,  thence  following 

m    the  stream    to    Vernon    lake  and  on  into 


the  upper  end  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy   valley.     Or, 
again  wc  may  turn  off  on  the  other   trail    from 
Strawberry,  through  Bell's  meadow  to  Lily  lake  on 
Lily  creek,  thence  on  crossing  Reed  creek,  Reynolds 
creek   and    Cherr}*  creek   to    Lake  Kibbie,    down 
stream  to  Lake  Eleanor,  following  the   lower  trail 
across  McGill  creek  to  the  Tuolumne  river  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  valley,  and  thence 
over  the  trail  via  the  Hog  Ranch  out  to  Crocker's 
and  back  home. 

Or,  yet  again,  go  by  rail  to  Tuolumne,  take  a  free 
ride  on  the  logging  road  for  a  few  miles  to  within  a 
mile  of  Thompson  meadows;  or  if  you  prefer,  walk, 
and  fish  as  you  go,  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Tuolumne 
river  until  you  reach  the  trail  leading  to  the  meadows, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Tuolumne.  Saddle  and 
pack  animals  can  be  hired  from  genial  Harry 
Mathewson,  one  of  the  most  noted  guides  in  the 
Sierra.  From  here  there  is  a  good  trail  to  Lake 
Eleanor,  distant  about  eighteen  miles,  crossing 
Hull's  creek,  Clavey  river.  Reed's  river  and  Cherry 
river,  from  any  of  which  even  a  novice  may  take  a 
full  creel  in  an  hour's  time. 

Lake  Eleanor  is  well  stocked  with  lake  trout 
running  up  to  five  pxjunds,  but  the  a\'erage  fish 
taken  will  run  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each, 
and  as  they  come  out  of  icy  water  they  are 
delicious  eating. 

Whichever  of  these  trips  you  decide  upon  you  will 
come  home  thoroughly  contented,  and  satisfied  that 
nowhere  else  could  you  have  found  half  the  sport, 
scenery  and  fresh  air  with  comfortable  resting- 
places  when  tired  at  night. 


What  Harry  Has  to  Say 

"Oh,  I  want  to  go  a-fishin' 

An'  I  dassent  stir  a  mite 
Coz  my  folks  is  jest  so  orful  'fraid 

To  let  me  out  o'  sight; 
An'  they  keep  me  tied  up  on  this  hill 

Like  Missis  Murphy's  goats, 
Coz  Popper  sez  the  whar\'es  ain't  safe. 

An'  Mommer's  scared  o'  boats! 

'Topper's  never  got  no  time 

'Cept  Sunday,  which  is  wrong; 
An'  Mommer — well,  there  ain't  no  fun 

WTien  wimmin  goes  along! 
She's  'fraid  o'  worms,  an'  hooks — an'  scolds 

'Bout  s|X)ilin'  pants  an'  coats; 
So  it's  jest  stay  home,  coz  wharves  ain't  safe. 

An'  Mommer's  scared  o'  lx)ats! 

"Seem  to  think  a  fellcr'd  go 

An'  drown  hisself  right  dead! 
Might  know  I'd  be  careful 

With  such  lots  o'  fun  ahead; 
An*  I  l)et  I  jest  could  navergate 

Most  anv  craft  that  lltxits — 
But  what's  the  use  when  wharves  ain't  safe 

An'  Mommer s  scared  o'  Ixwts'. 


The  Month's  Rodeo 
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"An*  there's  the  bay  all  round  in  sight 

A-shinin*  blue  an'  cool — 
An'  a  feller's  got  to  turn  his  back 

An'  walk  right  off  to  school ! 
Might's  well  live  on  desert  sands 

Where  nolhin'  never  floats 
Since  Po|)|)er  scz  the  wharves  ain't  safe 

An'  Mommer's  scared  o'  boats! 


-that  long, 


"Got  to  stay  roun'  this  ol'  house 

With  not  a  thing  to  do, 
While  fellers  jest  catch  strings 

Of  perch  an'  torn-cod,  too! 
W'isht  I  lived  down  Tar  Flat  where 

The  boys  run  wild  as  goats; 
Their  Poppers  don't  say  wharves  ain't  safe 

Nor  Mommers  fret — 'lx)ut  boats!" 

Ella  M.  Sexton. 


"Sweet,  soft  and  warm,  the  swaying  wind. 
Hears  from  the  summer  sea,  a  peace  and  answering  harmony, 
Alien  to  strife." 

Surely  if  there  be  a  Garden  of 

.  Eden  in  the  kingdom  of  man 

1  ne  L.ure  01  j^  ^g^  j^  jj^^  sunset  land  kissed 

California      by  the  winds  of  the  Pacific. 

Like   little   birds   trying   their 

first  flight  from  the  sheltering 

nest  and  joyously  winging  homeward  in  the  twilight, 

the  fluttering  wings  of  the  heart  bear  our  tender 

memories  back  to  the  Westland. 

To  those  who  love  all  life  and  all  that  is  beautiful 
this  impulse  is  more  than  mere  instinct — it  is  almost 
a  spiritual  longing.  Analysis  of  the  complexities 
of  life  is  at  all  times  difTicult  and  yet  there  seem  to  be 
ties  that  are  common  to  us  all,  loves  that  are  ever 
the  same  over  the  wide  world,  and  kindred  hopes 
that  spring  from  every  soil.  Fancy,  straying  afield 
for  happy  playground,  faring  into  this  open  land  by 
the  sea,  is  sensible  of  a  fraternity  with  all  about, 
and  it  matters  not  from  where  the  journeying  begins. 
Thinkers,  world-travelers,  dreamers,  all  are  one  in 
their  tribute  to  the  magic  of  the  place.  The  mystic 
spell  of  the  Orient,  borne  by  semi-tropic  winds  to 
the  land  of  the  erstwhile  Spaniard,  mingles  with  the 
remembrance  of  romance  and  weaves  a  charm  of 
infinite  power. 

To  lie  beneath  the  oaks  of  Santa  Clara  watching 
the  blossoms  fall  in  springtime  is  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  poetry  translated  into  a  living  thing  before 
our  very  eyes.  Wind  from  the  landward  sings  of 
the  Sequoia  and  the  snow  heights  far  above  the  cloud 
mantle ;  wind  from  the  yellow  sand  sings  of  the  days 
that  were,  of  Ramona  midst  the  yellow  mustard 
waist-high  in  the  glowing  noonday  sun,  and  wind  of 
the  valley  softly  croons  of  the  harvest  time,  of 
wistaria  over  the.  casement  and  a  k>ve  song  in  the 
moonlight  of  a  century  ago.  We  drink  it  in  and 
forget.  Over  all  the  bluest  of  blue  skies  smiles 
down  with  a  promise  of  eternal  peace,  the  sunlight 
tracing  golden  laccwork  over  the  mantle  of  wild- 
flowers  at  our  feet.     With  Stevenson,  we  lie  upoa 


the  hillside,  watching  the  cattle  in  the  field  below, 
foi^etting  the  duller  world  without  and  journeying 
whither  we  will  in  a  riot  of  inspirational  freedom; 
with  Stoddard  we  count  our  cloud-ships  overhead 
and  freight  them  with  hopes  off  to  the  land  of 
dreams;  with  Miller  we  look  down  upon  the  distant 
city  and  behold  the  good  of  lal)or.  W'c  are  offered 
so  much  here  that  at  times  the  pain  at  separation 
is  keen. 

Oftentimes,  in  the  heat  and  misery  of  the  great 
cities  lying  beyond,  we  find  ourselves  speculating 
upon  the  blessing  to  these  sufferers  just  to  l>ehold 
for  a  moment  this  picture,  just  to  thrill  for  one  in- 
stant with  its  joy  of  living.  Like  the  hidden  fruit 
of  the  tree,  that  which  makes  for  good  in  all  lives 
lies  waiting  the  touch  of  the  sunlight  of  kindness  and 
beauty  to  bring  it  forth.  Cramped  and  crushed 
and  utterly  colorless,  the  lives  of  countless  children 
battle  with  death  in  the  great  cities,  never  even 
knowing,  oh  so  many  of  them,  what  a  green  tree 
looks  like,  never  hearing  the  music  of  a  woodland 
stream.  And  yet  here,  in  the  land  where  ever>' 
art  of  nature  lavishly  fashions  a  garden  for  all 
lives,  we  have  found  those  who  would  go  elsewhere 
in  search  of  something  new.  Only  by  contrast  is 
this  spoken  of,  however,  for  the  love  of  home  and 
the  loyalty  to  home  of  the  Californian  is  so  genuine 
and  so  keen  that  those  who  forget,  like  shadows  in 
a  painting,  make  more  clear  the  beauty  of  the  colors. 
Only  by  seeing  what  the  other  man  has  not  may  we 
know  how  much  we  have,  and  from  one  who  knows 
and  loves  the  land  comes  the  home  longing  that  is 
made  inexpressibly  sharper  by  this  realization. 

Dream  on  in  your  romance  and  peace,  build 
wisely  and  well,  for  the  land  is  broad  and  there  are 
many  who  need  you,  California,  for  the  making  of 
better  men. 

Percy  F.  Montgomery. 

New  York  City. 


Revival  of 
Archery  in 


Archer>',  s[X)rt  of  the  ancients, 
has    not    only    survived     the 
centuries  since  the  world  was 
young,    but    has    renewed    its 
the  West         athletic  fervor  by  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  a  region  that  the 
Thracians  did  not  wot  of  when  they  made  war- 
like history  for  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

The  San  Francisco  Archery  Club  is  the  newest 
thing  in  western  sports,  and  archery  itself  the  oldest 
new  thing  along  the  lines  of  outdoor  diversions. 
The  local  Forest  of  Arden  is  no  less  a  place  than 
Golden  Gate  Park,  a  sylvan  retreat  such  as  even 
Robin  Hood  and  hii  meny  band  were  not  privileged 
to  peep  at,  having  Uved  too  soon;  and  the  stadium, 
by  peimiMion  of  Superintendent  John  McLaren,  is 
the  practke  ground  d  feminine  archers  and  their 
masculine  atlendaiitB.  What  though  the  Dorian 
tp-^  auk  era  be  replaced  by  the 

ched  ikirt,  the  "soft"  &Kv^ 


1  lihoc  and  Ic 


wtlna  b. 


ry:  li«ii 


r  T»yloi 


"Kold"  which  fires  one  wilh  reneviTtl  desire  (or  per- 
foiiion  in  ihe  s|iort. 

F<ir  ceniuries  (he  long  Imw  was  ihe  almost  eon- 
slaiit  i'oni[>ani(in  of  the  English  yeoman.  It  ap- 
[K'ak-i]  to  his  palriolism  anil  his  love  of  home.  It 
liail  a  iboscn  plai-c  by  his  Qresiile,  where  no  harm 
nwlcl  irai'h  it,  and  the  Sjianish  yew  liows  in  KnBland 
tcKlay  have  <)csrended  from  falber  lo  son  for  several 
Ki-ncratiuns.  They  ha\'e  a  color  like  mahogany, 
anil  such  lieirtooms  are  rnruiilcTcil  almost  priicless. 
The  Ih)k  also  holib  a  uniijuc  place  in  Knglish  his- 
tory, for  the  Iratllrs  of  Cressy,  I'ontiera  anil  Ilalliilan 
Hill  were  won  liy  Knglish  archers  with  yew  bows 
anil  yard-long  arrows.  It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  lu  this 
that  the  si»rt  has  for  so  king  lieen  cherished  in 
IvnKlunil.  where  at  Ihe  present  time  tlic  largest 
iinlu'ry  club  in  the  world  nourishes. 

The  use  of  the  bow  in  hunting  is  ilnulrtless  very 
iilil,  reaching  1>ack  M  tlie  dawn  of  the  human  rate. 
Man  has  been  calleil  a  machine-using  animal,  so  we 
linil  him  wilh  the  club,  the  sjicar,  the  blow  gun  and 
the  sling.  If  we  shorten  and  lighten  the  siiear,  we 
have  the  arrow.  If  we  quicken  the  action  of  Ihc 
arm  )iy  a  siring  and  a  bent  limb,  we  have  the  1k>w. 
ll  seems  lo  have  been  man'a  most  cfTicient  instru- 
ment in  securing  lus  dominion  over  animals,  and  in 
gaining  tor  him  k  nwuu  of  ullsfying  his  needs. 

In  i«77  Colonel  J.  T.  Pickett,  formerly  of  the 
Confederate  army,  became  interested  in  archery  and, 
after  corresponding  with  Maurice  Thompson  and 
(ilhers  of  Ihe  Ujiting  English  archers,  he  imported 
several  hundied  doUui'  wrath  of  bows  and  arrows. 


wars  Ihii  iiatlmiul  rlwiiipliiii 

With  his  son  and  other  comrades  be  organized  Ihe 
Analostan  Rangers,  who  roved  over  the  Potomac 
Valley  searching  for  Inilian  relics  anil  shooting  at 
ranilom  marks.  After  collecting  a  great  number 
of  arrows  and  slrats  and  other  stone  instruments, 
Ihcy  settled  down  ujionarange  on  .Analostan  island 
near  the  Virginia  shore,  opjiosile  Washington,  and 
not  until  1879  was  there  an  organized  clul>  of  men 
and  women  meeting  ai  the  house  of  Captain  Harretl 
10  form  tiic  Potomac  Archers.  Mr,  Will  Thompson 
of  Seattle,  lo  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
charming  essays  on  archery,  was  al  one  lime  a  mem- 
ber of  Ihe  Potomac. 

Chicago  Ixiasls  of  the  largest  club  in  America, 
being  the  home  of  the  National  Association,  and 
also  for  many  seasons  past  the  National  Tourna- 
mcnl.  Its  lieauliful  and  spacious  shooting  grounds 
and  acce.ssibility  lo  the  ilub  east  and  west  make  il 
especially  attractive  for  the  large  meets.  Mr. 
Harry  Richardson,  a  young  sportsman  from  Uoslon, 
has  shot  in  Ihe  ()lympic  games  in  Kngland.  In 
rompelilion  with  one  hundred  archers  he  won  third 
prize  and  later  shot  in  Ihe  (irand  National  Meeting, 
which  he  won,  Iml  not  lieing  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion could  nol  be  awarded  Ihe  championship. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  national  sportsman  that  he  is 
rallying  with  new  enthusiasm  to  the  call  of  archery. 
This  ancient  game  offers  to  man  and  woman  a 
rational  and  an  efficient  form  of  recreation,  which, 
in  its  historic  asswiations  ami  the  companionship  it 
Itrings  u|ion  Ihe  range,  may  \ic  made  the  source  of 
much  pleasure  and  real  enjoyment. 

■ibN 
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1  ind  camp  duflle  were 
wrapped  in  canvas  and  placed  amidships.  With  a 
[nkc-pole  and  scull  oar  to  Iteep  the  boat  righted,  he 
shoved  ofl  and  took  the  current. 

TliouKh  there  are  rapids  and  cataracts  the  whole 
length  o[  the  Koguc,  Ihc  most  dangerous  of  ail  is 
Hell  Oaie.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  mad  river's 
nicniless  cliaratier  iuU  upon  him,  young  Hunter 
entered  Hell  (iale.  Only  a  (tw  days  l)efore,  two 
Mithignn  lumbermen,  who  believeil  they  could  ride 
any  rapid  on  eartli  by  a  log  ami  pike,  unenipted  t<) 
shoot  the  gale  with  a  raft.  Just  after  entering,  Ihc 
raft,  which  was  securely  Iwund,  began  turning  a 
aeries  of  somi^maulta  and  tliptlops  that  were  entirely 
new  to  tlw  experienced  lumlicrmcn  from  Michigan. 
Kor  five  miles  the  raft  went  over  and  owr,  with  the 
two  men  as  much  under  water  as  a1x>ve  it.  Luckily 
the  lable  across  the  river  at  Indian  Feriy  hung 
k)w.  so  low  that  the  two  men  could  firasp  it,  and  to 
this  they  desperately  clung  till  rcscueil. 

Bui  Hunter  went  through  Hell  Clale.  Standing 
in  the  stem,  pike-pole  in  hand,  he  kept  the  boat's 
nose  always  pointed  down-stream.  He  was  buffeted 
anrl  tossed  from  siile  to  si<le,  whirled  around  dizzily 
in  swift- revolving  whirlpools,  and  shot  hi;e  a  stone 
from  a  catapult  over  the  foaming  rapids.  By  main 
strenglh  and  dexterity  he  kept  the  craft  midstream, 
and  safely  passed  the  n>cks  against  which  other 


boalshadbrendashed toamithereeos.  Hemadethe 
wiiolc  journey  down  the  river  in  thirty-one  days, 
securing  data  from  which  the  first  authentic  map 
of  Rogue  river  has  been  made. 


In  the  Land  of  Heart's  Desire 
CJriJws  a  garden,  fair  lo  see. 
Blooms  ami  blossoms  all  for  me 

In  iht  Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 

Like  bright  s|iirils  of  the  mounlam — 
Hark!  their  singing  I  can  liear 
Down  the  cailon  rippling  dear — 

Silver  streams  lo  feed  my  fountain. 

In  the  garilen  midst  the  flowers, 
Throned  in  light,  and  twined  with  roses 
In  my  sun-ilial  I'imc  reposes, 

"Counting  only  sunny  hours." 

Garden  of  the  Heart's  Desire, 
Would  its  iKuulies  all  might  see, 
But  it  blooms  alone  for  me, 

In  the  Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 

Eleanor  Vobe  Sicklcr. 


A  FomrrAiN  tor  el  cakino  real 

TbU  Ph>nnhiit  imdrt  it  thkt  of  ■  fnuntkfn 
AnBPlM  anil  Vi-ntura.  k  loni  MiMeh  of 

iXU.  WM  ilrf '  ' *  "-*" 

■mi  EnsllNh 


T  hitherto  vlihnut  [nunlaln  [srlllil.-a 


Kings  lIlBhw»»"  brt. 

ilaln  fM-imi-s  (or  liiB  thint*.    1... 

iRilHiilini'nt  »l  ]n'll*ii.  Hianuh.  Uvxlcan 


II  bell  mlb'-tKr'M.  It  itMdllT  pnifrnwlnx.  I'il  tuvlnf 

A  to  tiw  bell  and  in  ■rrnmpanyiiiB  lUiilu-baud  M  the  best 
■Hfeloc  In  tho  United  Bl^ba 


Sonoma — The  County  of  Fertile  Valleys 


ByM.  B.  Levick 


THERE  are  not  many  men  worth  listening  to 
whenever  they  speali,  but  of  the  few  Luther 
Burbank  is  one. 

Burbank  (lie's  big  enough  not  to  need  a  Mr.) 
not  long  ago  said:  "Man  succeeds  just  in  proportion 
to  his  aliility  to  get  his  head  and  his  hands  into  close 
partnership.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  guide  the 
^Icnl  but  mighty  forces  of  nature.  The  sunlieani, 
the  dewdrop  and  the  noiseless  chemical  forces  must 
be  coaxed  to  produce  our  luscious  fruits  and  fragrant 
flowers." 

WIku  Burbank  speaks  that  way,  he  isn't  talking 
poetry.    If  anybody  knows  tlie  working  value  of  the 
sunljeam  and  the  dewdrop,  he  does.     ''The  Plant 
Wizard"— to  use  the  lag  put  on  him  for  a  label- 
kjving  public — is  doubly  worth  attention  when  he 
has  for  topic  Sonoma  county  or  any  of  its  afEain,  for 
it  is  in  that  county  lie  has  evolved  leveial  thousand 
varieties  of  luscious  fruits 
and  fragrant  Dowers,  not 
to  mention   the  spineless 
cactus  and  a   (ew    score 
other  side  issues.     And  in 
his  defmilion  of   success, 
gii-en  in  an  addrtss  twfoie 
aSonomacountyaudience, 
he   summed   up,  whether 
intentionally   or   not,   tlK 
situation  in   that  county. 
Perhaps  ii  was  intention- 
ally^Burbank   has  made 
his  home  in    the  county 
for  twenty  years  or  so,  and 
it  is  there  that  he  has  done 
his  irig  work. 

Sonoma  county  has  got 
its  head  and  its  hsnds 
into  close  partnership. 
That  is  why,  in  ■  itale 
with  over  half  a  hundred 
counties,  alnwst  uch  irf 

1  of  ■  Sonoman  n 


which    has    some    special    claim    t 

Sonoma  is  at  the  bead  of  the  list  in  half  a  dozen 

items— and  important  items,  too. 

For  one  thing,  ihc  place  which  Burbank  selected 
for  his  outdoor  laboratory  must  bavt  something  to 
it.  When  Burlmnk  settled  in  Santa  Rosa  the  county 
was  undeveloped,  if  its  state  then  is  compared  with 
that  of  today.  Which  indicates  that  the  hortleul- 
lurist  is  something  of  a  prophet,  even  if  he  has  honor 
in  his  own  land.  But  an  indication  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  latter  day  needs  no  hunting;  the  address 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taken  was  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  tiie  annual  show  of  the  Cravenstein 
Apple  Sliow  Association,  at  Sebastopol. 

Wherever  good  apples  are  grown,  they  can  hold  an 

apple  show,  but  there's  only  one  place  where  tiiey 

can  hold  an  eihibilion  in  the  third  or  fourth  week 

of  August,  and  that's  in  Sonoma  county.    In  I9rl 

tlie     Sebastopol     display 

opened   on   August   3ist; 

the  year   before,  a   week 

earlier.     That  is  because 

the  Gravenstcin  is  the  first 

apple  on  tl>e  market. 

Sebastopol's  is  not  the 
only  annual  show  in  the 
county.  Petaluma,  for 
instance,  has  a  poultry 
fair  which  draws  fanciers 
and  plain  business  poultry 
men  from  all  over  the 
count  ly  and  not  infre- 
quently from  all  over  the 
world.  Petalu ma's  chicken 
show  sets  the  standard, 
which  is  to  be  expected, 
inasmuch  as  Petaluma  is 
the  biggest  hen  center  in 
the  world.  There  are  a 
good  many  dries  much 
larger   than     this    whose 
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fame  is  more  restricted.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  region  with  any  poult r\'  pretensions,  no 
matter  on  what  continent,  where  Pctaluma  is 
unknown. 

Then  there  is  CloN-crdale,  in  the  north  of  the 
county,  where  a  Citrus  Fair  is  held  cver>-  Fcbruar>-. 
In  the  twenty  years  sinte  the  first  was  held,  pro- 
ducing a  citrus  exhibition  has  h^ecn  brought  down 
to  a  science  here — it  is  admitted  to  Ijc  one  of  the 
most  effective  riisjilays  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

Not  only  are  crojis  ri'lebratc«l.  but  the  vacation 
season  as  well,  this  l>eing  one  of  the  famous  resort 
regions  of  the  Pat.ifu  Coast.  It  has  lx?en  the  custom 
to  dam  the  Russian  river  near  HealdsV^urg  in  the 
spring,  forming  a  two- mile  lake  which  in  the  sum- 
mer is  the  >'cne  of  a  water  carnival. 

In  another  of  these  institutions  in  tlie  countv  there 
is  more  of  play  than  of  business.  Santa  Rosa's  rose 
carnival  was  one  of  the  first  f^'tes — ami  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  beautiful — in  the  rexival  of 
the  pageant- spirit  in  Kngland  an<i  .Xmerica  within 
the  last  few  vears.  Xominallv  it  is  a  fiesta,  but  a 
measure  of  representation  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sounes  of  Santa  Rosa's  vicinity  is  given  by  the  in- 
clusion of  fruit-blf>ssoms  in  the  decoration  of  house, 
street  and  vehi«  Ic. 

They  could  easily  go  further  and  still  keep  the 
celebrations  within  the  limits  of  actualitv.  For  in- 
stance,  something  striking  might  \yc  done  in  the  way 
of  a  hop  festival,  if  everj'lKxiy  weren't  so  busy 
about  the  hop  yards  when  the  crop  is  ripe.  Sonoma 
county  hoi>s  are  the  standard  in  the  -American 
market.  Or,  to  turn  from  the  Teutonic  to  the  I^tin, 
there  are  hints  of  Bacchic  splendor  in  the  i<lea  of  a 
wne  festival,  ami  this  is  the  first  of  the  grape  and 
wine-proilucing  counties  of  California.  Sonoma 
county  wines  have  j)robably  taken  more  medals 
than  the  Carnegie  Hero  Commission  ever  thought 
of  giving  away.  And  the  lx*rries — ficrhaps  a  berrj* 
festival  or  carnival  or  ftte  would  lie  feasible.  At 
any  rate,  something  like  half  the  state's  berr>'  pro- 
duction comes  from  here.  There's  hardly  a  young 
orchard  that  hasn't  l)erries  lK*tween  the  rows, 
helping  to  pay  exfienst^s  — and  frequently  more  than 
paying  them-  -till  the  trees  come  into  Ijearing.  And 
as  for  fruits,  you  can  run  down  the  list  of  the  state's 
fruits  without  finding  one  that  isn't  r>aying  good 
profits  srime where  in  the  county. 

And  in  jKiints  historic  to  be  commemorated, 
Sonoma  county  is  probably  richer  than  any  other 
part  of  the  \\v>\.  Two  influences  in  the  early 
st^tlN'mcnt  of  California  met  here  and  formed  a 
vortex.  At  thcr  ( ity  of  Sonoma,  in  the  valley  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  ( f)unty,  then?  is  standing  today 
the  Mission  f)f  San  Kran(  isco  Solano,  northernmost 
in  the  ( hain  of  Kran(  is(  an  missions.  That  is  the 
monument  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the  coast,  at  Fort 
Ross,  an*  the  remains  of  the  southernmost  garrison 
of  the  Russians,  established  in  1812,  and  held  as  an 
outfK>st  for  thirty  years.  The  county's  farmers  take 
a  si)pcial  if  unsentimental  pride  in  Fort  Ross  l)ccause 
apple  trees  planterl  there  a  hundred  years  ago  are 
still  heahhy  and  bearing. 


The  most  intimate  and  important  cx>niiection 
between  Sonoma  count%**s  histon'  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  California,  howe\Tr,  is  found  in  the  story 
of  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  force  at  Sonoma 
and  the  raising  of  the  Bear  Flag  of  the  rebel  Republic 
of  California.  ( jeneral  M.  ().  Vallejo,  the  garrison's 
commander,  was  made  prisoner.  .-\s  a  member  of 
the  tirst  California  legislature,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  establish  the  deri\*ation  of 
the  names  of  the  state's  counties.  General  Vallejo 
made  the  follo\%ing  quaint  comment  on  the  afiair  in 
his  report  of  1850: 

"In  the  Pueblo  de  Sonoma,  in  fmc,  there  occurred 
an  incident  which  will  render  the  town  celebrated 
in  the  histor\'  of  the  country-,  to  wit:  On  the  14th 
day  of  June  (of  perpetual  memor>-)  a  certain  per- 
sonage ordered  a  certain  flag  to  be  there  hcMsted, 
on  whose  white  surface  was  conspicuously  to  be  seen 
a  certain  animal:  after  other  certain  personages  had 
taken  the  place  by  surprise,  they  took  a  certain 
personage  prisoner  to  a  certain  fort,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  a  certain  river,  in  which  they  locked  him 
for  two  months;  during  which  he  was  o\-ertaken  by  a 
certain  disease  which  prevails  there  j-carly,  and  from 
which  he  was  set  at  lilwrty  x-ery  nearly  on  the  point 
or  on  the  eve  of  settling  accounts  with  a  third  per- 
sonage, whose  emblematic  figure  throughout  the 
world  is  that  of  a  skeleton  armed  u-ith  a  scathe  in 
his  right  han<l." 

The  rest  of  the  report  is  by  no  means  less  interest- 
ing. 

"The  name  of  this  county"  it  says,  "is  an  Indian 
won!,  signifying  'X'alley  of  the  Moon,*  by  which 
the  aborigines  designated  the  valley  wherein  the 
town  of  that  name  (Sonoma)  is  situated. 

"The  trilx;  o^xupjing  this  valley  was  called 
Chocuycn:  but  in  1824,  on  the  arrival  there  of  the 
first  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
mission,  the  name  of  'Sonoma*  ha\ing  been  given  to 
their  chief  by  the  paternal  minister,  Jose  Altimira,  the 
Chocuyenes  then  adopted  the  .same,  which  they  stUI 
retain.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  tribes  who  oc- 
cupied the  tract  which  now  composes  the  counties  of 
Sonoma  and  Marin,  was  dependent  on  a  great  chief 
who  lx)re  the  heathen  name  of  Marin  de  Licatiut. 
*  *  *  Sonoma  is  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
valley  of  Upper  California ;  and  from  its  topographical 
situation,  fmnting  the  Ijay  of  San  Pablo,  from  its 
delightful  climate,  fertile  soil,  abundant  timber  of 
all  kinds  close  by,  and  fn)m  its  pure  and  s^'eet 
waters,  it  is  destined  very  soon  to  become  one  of  the 
most  populous  pans  of  that  valuable  section  of  the 
countr\'.  There  an*  liot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  which, 
from  their  medicinal  virtues,  may  in  future  rival 
those  of  .'\rkansas." 

Not  a  bad  pmphecy,  considering  that  it  was 
written  when  land  which  is  now  worth  from  Sico  to 
Si, 500  could  l)e  bought  at  twenty- five  or  fifty  cents. 
Tt  is  defc<"tive  in  one  resjx^ct,  however:  consideration 
is  limited  to  the  valley  of  Sonoma. 

In  those  days,  though,  ♦here  was  little  in  the  major 
valley  of  what  is  now  the  county — the  valley  known 
in  the  south  by  the  name  of  Petaluma,  in  its  mid- 
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l^-Uluina  Ji  lli>:  hlccn-t  N-iii> 


n  ih-  wr^M.    Th-atiiii 


jwni'm  'A  Sanla  K-r^  vall-v,  an'f  in 

1  the  north  as  the 

valley  -A  tht  Kussian  ri»x-r.     Xi.r 

•I'wi  it  mtrnti'in 

the  ri'.h  wast  tetriWirj-,  with  il>  sixl 

.•  milt,,  of  shore- 

Gne,  iti  hartvirs  ils  'l^irvinx  an'l  il 

sorfharil>.    Bui 

at  thai  period  it  wa-n'l  mU'h  mon 

r  than  shoreline. 

ew:r:|rt  (<.r  I-ort  R<»s,  an.l  ihe  Ku^ 

■sian.s  haJ  alah- 

>b>ncrl  that. 

True,  there  was  the  be;pnnini{  of  ihc  present  in 
mense  fruit  iniluMry  in  tlie  a|i|j]e  lices  at  the  Kuhsia 
I«M,  but  in  1X50  California  was  only  a  golcJ-ma 
mate  with  a  jKipulation  of  1^1.500,  and  ihe  ilay  whe 
this  stunc  S<jnoma  Lounty  lanil  would  |iay  prrjfii 
of  from  $i;o  to  $i,.soo  3n  aire  each  season  harl  n< 
Ijcen  lhou;(hi  of. 


Sonoma  county  alone  toilay  has  over  half  as  tnanj 
inhaliiiants  as  all  of  CaUfomia  harl  then,  and  its 
wealth  i*  iwo-ihinl»  thai  of  the  whole  stale  in  i$5a. 

There  is  still  room  in  thi^  nth  temton-.  howenr. 
With  an  area  of  ifiic  Mjuare  miles,  the  countv  has  > 
[juputation  |icr  sriuii?  mile  of  .:=■  Rhode  Island, 
wiih  1,05;  square  mile,,  has  jiS  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  If  Sonoma  county  were  as  thickly 
settled  as  Rhode  Island,  its  [lopulalion  would  be 
811,1160.  And  the  county  is  ca[iable  of  supporting 
liy  its  af;ricultural  lands  alone  a  good  percentage 
of  such  a  total.  So  you  sec,  even  if  ihe  county  U 
well  de\elo[x.-d.  by  the  California  standard,  there's 
nol  much  of  a  crowd  yet. 
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Long  Beach — "The  Queen  of  the  Pacific" 


"/~^AN  j-ou  make  room  in  thai  seal  for  a  little 
Vj  fellow  like  me,  iwighlKir?"  askeil  a  jolly  tai 
tdurisl.  as  he  tioarded  the  {\ycr  for  l-ong  Ueach  at 
the  Los  Ani^k'x  slalion, 

"Sure"  lesjuniled  the  or<-upanl  of  the  i<cal.  moving 
oviT,  "always  rornn  for  one  niotp,  you  know." 

"Well,  if  that  town  we're  hearled  for  kee)M  going 
»n  the  'lii){li'  as  il  has  for  Ihe  post  few  years,  I'm 
ihinMni;  Ihal  rule  will  have  to  hustle  to  make  gooil" 
kiuxlufl  the  fat  man. 

"Ves,  1»nK  Hi'ai'h  docs  grow  some"  rfs|ion<kd 
the  other.  "When  T  went  lliere  nine  yeare  ago  the 
IKi|iuliili<in  was  estimaierl  at  iiw;  toiiay,  at  a  \t;ry 
I'onsen'alive  eslimale,  il  loui'hes  llic  35,000  mark. 
The  census  report  shou*!!  a  gain  of  6(|0.K  per  n;nt. 
That  Is  f;n>wln){  wime." 

"Some!"  cJtpludcil  the  fat  man.  "Why,  I  newr 
saw  anything  lo  Ix-at  it.  I'l-e  lieen  roming  here 
everj'  winter  for  the  ]ast  six  years,  and  ewry  year  I 
tinil  tlw  plai'c  so  iinproved  [  almost  haM;  to  have  a 
map  to  fiyt  amunil.  I  thought  ln.st  year  the  lo{> 
niitili  hail  lieen  ivarhed,  tnil  when  t  landeil  this 
year  (in-at  Sciiii;  I  iiiulil  hanlly  believe  my  eyes. 
l'n's«-<i-liiH('k  Hky'Si-ia|N-rs  li)ome(l  up  on  aide  streets 
where  <ine-si(iry  fnmes  had  stood  twelve  months 
lii-fcjri';  whiili-  liiofks  of  ground  in  the  re^demial 
ilisttiit  that  then  were  head  hiRh  in  mustard  built 
up  with  i-ozy  bungalows;  and,  Ip  op  Xbf  cliinM>  I 


went  down  to  the  West  end  the  other  day  to  sec  how 
the  iinrlior  project  was  coming,  when  in  steamed 
one  of  llic  North  I'aiific  Steamship  Company's 
steamers  riglu  up  to  the  city's  own  wharf  anil  un- 
loaileil  passengers  anrl  freight.  They  tell  me  il  is 
a  weekly  occurn'tii-c,  while  luinlicr  si  hooneis  untoul 
their  cargoes  there  almost  daily:  iliat  l^mg  llcach 
it  furnishing  free  wliarfage,  free  duckage  and  ftec 
water  to  vessels  landing  there,  mid  that  the  fn-ight 
re[i'i|it!i  arv  aln'ady  so  gn'al  thul  the  si^i-ai  re  l1oor 
s|iatc  of  llie  jitesent  wharf  i.i'ina'leiiuale  lo  meet  the 
<len>an<I.  1  tell  you,  I  fell  mui  h  as  Old  Rip  must 
haw  when  he  awoke  from  thai  Iwenty-year  snixMC 

gentlemen"  internipled  a  gray-haired,  niiddle-aged 
man  on  the  front  seat,  who  tume'l  around  at  this 
lioint  and  addressed  the  other  two,  "Itut  (knking 
at  Ihe  fal  man)  [  am  a  tourist  also,  a«  juilging  from 
your  remarks  yitu  seem  Ui  It,  only  I  am  seeking 
California  for  the  first  lime  and  [  ani  going  down 
lo  l^ng  Iteai'h  out  of  luriiitiily  en iteil  liy  the  many 
reiioris  that  han-  teaihed  me  of  tlu-  same  teiutr  as  I 
haiT  just  overheard  you  gi-ntlemen  give.  Now,  may 
I  uk,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  wonderful  growth?" 

"CUmate"  responded  the  residenl. 

The  &t  man  noiided  approval  of  his  reply  and 
then  added  "That's  it  in  a  nutshell.    Finest  tfowasa. 
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in  the  United  States.  Long  Beach  might  justly  be 
called  the  climatic  capital  of  southern  California. 
Why,  man  alive,  there  are  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  sunshiny  days  in  the  year  there.  Winter 
just  like  a  balmy  spring  day.  Go  out  and  take  your 
dip  in  old  ocean  every  morning.  Fish,  row, 
motor,  and  there  are  fine  golf  links  and  tennis- 
courts.    Whyj  it  is  the  tourist's  paradise." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  the  man  on  the 
front  seat,  "one  can't  live  on  climate.  They  tell  me 
there  are  25,000  permanent  |X)pulation,  people  who 
live  there  the  year  round.  How  do  they  make  a 
liWng?"    The  Lx)ng  Beach  resident  smiled. 

"My  friend"  he  said,  "you  are  making  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  all  visitors  here  in  thinking  of  our 
climate  only  as  an  attraction,  when  in  reality  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources,  because  on 
account  of  it  Long  Beach  the  year  round  is  not  only 
an  ideal  pleasure  resort  but  by  its  influence  we  are 
enabled  to  marvelously  diversify  and  increase  our 
agricultural  products;  and  often,  too,  these  products 
may  all  be  grown  on  the  same  body  of  land,  so  that 
a  very  small  tract  makes  a  man  a  good  li\ing.  See 
that  hill  over  there?  We  call  it  Signal  hill,  because 
General  Fremont  made  it  a  sort  of  watch-tower  in 
an  early  day.  Well,  sir,  there  are  thirty-eight  acres 
on  the  south  slope  of  that  hill  where  all  the  year 
round  truck-gardeners  are  raising  cucumlwrs  and 
strawberries  for  the  early  market.  One  of  these 
showed  me  a  check  the  other  day  for  Si  500,  the  re- 
turns of  a  ten-weeks'  crop  of  cucumbers  raised  on 
two  acres.  Pretty  good,  isn't  it  ?  Then  again,  look 
at  the  number  of  days  mechanics  may  follow  their 
vocation.  You  see,  climate  spells  wealth.  Climate 
also  spells  health.  It  means  much  that  children 
may  play  out  in  the  open  every  day  of  the  year,  that 
grown-ups  can  have  that  ocean  breeze  and  warm 
sunshine  to  stimulate  them  for  their  daily  work. 
And  so  climate,  as  I  said,  is  Ix>ng  Beach's  most 
valuable  asset.  The  reason  the  city  can  justly 
claim  to  be  what  it  is:  an  ideal  resort,  a  city  of  homes 
and  a  commercial  city.  And  to  these  ideal  condi- 
tions bestowed  by  nature,  the  progressive  people 
of  the  town  have  added  man-developed  advantages 
of  homes,  schools  and  churches." 

"I  say"  interrupted  the  fat  man,  "what  is  that  old 
place  over  there  on  the  hill  yonder?" 

"That,"  replied  the  resident,  "is  the  old  Bixby 
Ranch  on  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  adobe  houses  in 
California.  The  ranch  is  one  of  the  few  large  tracts 
remaining  around  this  immediate  locality  and  its 
time  is  short,  for  it  has  been  subdiWdcd  already  and 
is  to  be  sold  for  home  sites  in  the  near  future." 

"And  this  fine  large  building  over  here?"  asked  the 
man  on  the  front  seat. 

"That  is  the  Pol>technic  High  School  built  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  $253,000.  The  city  also  has  ten 
fine  grammar  schools  and  three  more  are  to  be  built 


the  coming  summer.  A  great  aid  to  the  educational 
system,  and  also  a  g^at  source  of  pleasure  to  visit- 
ors, is  the  Carnegie  library,  built  in  the  center  of 
the  Pacific  Park.  The  daily  circulation  is  700 
volumes,  a  record  equaled  nowhere  in  the  state, 
sa\'e  by  Los  Angek»  and  Oakland,  cities  several 
times  as  large.  The  library'  has  a  fine  loan  exhibit 
of  paintings  and  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  Another 
great  combined  source  of  pleasure  and  education 
is  the  fine  municipal  band  of  thirty-five  pieces  which 
the  city  maintains  and  which  gives  two  daily  free 
concerts  in  the  auditorium.  Yes,  that  is  a  fine 
church,  and  there  are  twenty-seven  in  the  city,  all 
the  leading  denominations  being  represented." 

"Well,  how  alx)ut  living;  is  it  high  here?"  asked 
the  man  on  the  front  seat. 

"No,  sir"  responded  the  resident.  "No  higher 
than  anywhere  else.  As  I  have  told  you,  the  fertile 
soil,  equable  climate  and  abundance  of  pure  water 
make  it  possible  for  the  man  who  lives  here  to  al- 
most grow  a  living  in  his  backyard,  while  for  the 
\isitor  there  are  many  apartments,  caf^  and 
cafeterias,  hotels,  modern  in  arrangement  and 
reasonable  in  price,  so  that  one  may  almost  live  at 
any  degree  of  expense  desired.  One  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  city  is  the  Hotel  Virginia,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  hotels  on  the  western  coast." 

"One  thing  more"  said  the  man  on  the  front  seat. 
"I  heard  my  tourist  friend  speak  of  your  harbor. 
I  did  not  know  you  had  one." 

"The  Long  Beach  harlx)r,"  replied  the  resident, 
"stands  as  a  monument  to  the  spirit  of  push  and 
get-there  of  its  people.  Private  capital  has  re- 
claimed what  was  a  waste  of  tide-land  and  made  it 
into  one  of  the  finest  artificial  landlocked  harbors 
on  the  western  coast.  It  will  be  connected  with  the 
Los  Angeles  harbor  by  a  channel  7000  feet  long 
and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  *the  twin 
harlx)rs,'  as  they  are  to  be  called,  will  be  the  key- 
port  to  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  This  city  also  owns 
its  own  wharves,  with  municipal  tracks  thereon. 
There  are  already  thirteen  thriving  factories  in 
active  operation  on  the  harbor  and  several  more 
negotiating  sites.  Among  those  already  located 
there  are  the  Craig  Shipbuilding  Plant,  which 
employs  several  hundred  men,  is  building  large 
vessels,  and  has  the  only  drj'-docks  south  of  San 
Francisco;  the  California  Glass  &  Insulator  Com- 
pany, and  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
a  six-million-dollar  proposition  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  a  development  of  200,000  horse- 
jxjwer." 

"Well,"  said  the  man  on  the  front  seat,  as  the  car 
pulled  into  the  station,  **if  all  you  people  say  is  true, 
I  see  myself  pulling  up  stakes  and  moNTing  out 
here." 

"That's  just  right"  said  the  fat  man.  "There's 
no  escape.    Sooner  or  later  Ix)ng  Beach  gets  us." 


Santa  Monica:  The  City  of  Many  Sides 


THEchalel,  clinging  totheffldcof  the  hill,  reflected 
the  brilliant  sun.  Behind  it  atretchedagarden 
holding  the  pick  of  all  that  grows  [n  souihem  Cali- 
fiirnia,  the  K>^^n  hues  no  less  rich  than  the  gaudier 
rolors  of  flowers.  The  angle  of  a  wall  of  the  chalet 
cut  the  horizon,  and  the  building's  yellow  contrasted 
happily  with  the  blue  mass  of  a  tranquil  sea.  It- 
was  a  scene  worth  a  moment's  i-ontcmplalion,  and 
1  paused. 

There  was  another  man  already  on  the  knoll. 
Wf  iUMM\  silent  for  a  <]uar1cr  of  a  minute,  and  then 
he  turned  to  me. 

"1)11  you  know,"  he  volunteered,  "I  can't  Ijelieve 


-lielie' 


what?' 


".Ml  this."  and  he  pointcil.  "1  came  out  here  to 
Santa  Monica  in  midwinter.  l.cfl  Chicago  in  a  bliz- 
Kurd.  Then  I  found  this:  it  was  the  selling  of  the 
chalet,  with  the  garden  liehjnd  and  the  ocean  in 
from,  that  hit  me  hardest.  It  looked  then,  in 
December,  just  as  It  looks  now,  flowers  and  blue 
water  and  all.  And — I  didn't  go  back  Kast.  Hut 
here  it  is,  summer,  and  if  there's  any  difference  I 
lan't  realize  it.     Do  you  know  how  it  feels  not  to 

.\s  he  filled  his  lungs  with  the  icB-biceK,  he 
smiled. 

"Well,  I  do"  he  concluded. 

That  ia  one  side  of  Santm  Hoidca — lbs  bomei; 
the  man  on  the  knoll  knew  the  vshie  of  that  ohua  of 


this  city  of  15,000,  lying  fourteen  miles  from  Los 
Angeles,  w'ith  which  it  is  connected  by  three  electric 
llrtes  that  rank  among  the  fastest  interurban  trolley 


n  the  Ci 


Side  by  side  with  the  home  life  is  that  of  the 
resorts.  These  two  phases  are  bound  together  by 
the  apartment  hotels,  the  boarding  houses,  and  the 
furnished  cottages  that  make  it  possible  for  the 
viMtor  spending  a  few  days  or  weeks  by  the  sea  to 
hve  in  a  homelike  atmosphere  while  giving  full 
attention  to  the  amusements. 

And  there  are  amusements  aplenty.  For  one — or 
many  in  one — there  is  Frascr's  "Million  Dollar 
Pier,"  with  its  scenic  railway,  its  ballroom,  its 
theaters  and  close- packed  amuE<ement  devices. 
Then  there  is  the  Dragon's  Gorge,  with  a  mouth  as 
big  as  a  theater's  proscenium,  which,  judging  from 
the  way  it  sucks  in  the  crowds,  has  an  appetite 
beyond  satisfaction.  Bristol  Pier  and  the  Busch 
Casino  are  no  less  striking  in  their  own  ways,  and 
as  for  the  smaller  attractions,  it  would  be  a  fast 
day's  work  to  I'OUnt  them,  much  less  to  describe. 

The  miles  of  brightly  lighted  walks  akjng  the 
edge  of  the  ocean  are  far  from  being  all  there  is  to 
the  beach,  im[K>rtant  as  they  are.  The  sand  here 
may  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  sand  elsewhere, 
but  Santa  Monica's  beach,  uniler  study,  leveals  a 
quality  of  its  own,  distinctive  but  hardly  distinct 
enough  to  be  trapped  into  a  definition.  There  is  a 
,  an  appeiil  that  ^■»w.^-».^fs*»iS!N^ 
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Riiad  KJu-u  H  a  Imnoud  event 
the  ordinary  seashore  playground  lacks.  Perhaps 
it  is  Ihe  effect  of  a  geniality  affectinfj  man  and  nature. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  subtle  influence  brought  from  over- 
seas by  Ihe  oiean  currents  which,  lempering  the 
water,  make  liathing  as  pleasurable  on  New  Year's 
Day  as  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Perhaps  it  is  a 
quality  (hat  has  been  absorbed  by  the  sand  in  the 
course  of  ages  of  as  near  unbroken  sunshine  as  can 
be  cxpecleil  on  Mother  Earth. 

Not  only  Ihe  bathers  and  tlte  loungers  come  uniler 
this  influence,  but  it  seems  to  afiect  the  fishermen  as 
well.  And  there  is  goixl  fishinj;  at  Santa  Monica, 
drawing  sportsmen  from  all  over  the  country.  Last 
season  there  was  one  man  who  came  all  the  way 
from  New  York  just  to  dangle  a  line  from  one  of 
the  several  piers  on  the  anniversarj-  of  a  day  when 
he  was  frostbitten. 

The  sportsman  who  prefers  the  gun  to  the  rod 
comes  here  loo.  There  are  many  aintrasls  in  an'i 
about  Sania  Monica,  but  perhaps  Ihe  strangest 
of  all — and  it  may  be  ihc  most  fasiinaling — is  ihe 
sudden  change,  a.i  one  strikes  out  into  the  counttj*, 
from    the    Iwcnliclh-icnlurj-   .ily,    with    its    homes. 


wildness  of  the  mountains  ihat  come  ckne 
(o  the  town.  A  few  miles  up  the  sloping 
hills  and  into  Ihe  mounuins,  aod,  except 
for  an  occasional  glimpse  of  orange  grove 
or  town  below,  it  mighl  lie  Ihe  seventeenth 
centuty,  and  California  a  vague  gerry- 
mander on  the  map,  surrounded  by  le- 
marque  skelchesof  dragons  and  cannibals. 
However,  playtime  possibilities  ai«  in- 
cieased  by  roads  thai  could  not  have 
been  built  a  few  j'ears  back.  The  city 
has  a  splendid  s^'stem  of  boulevards,  for 
the  most  part  lined  with  bungalows  such 
as  one  thinks  of  at  Ihe  menlityi  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Santa  Monica  Koad  Race  is  famous. 
This  event,  in  which  a.stounding  records 
have  been  broken  by  still  more  amazing 
driving,  is  held  annually  oi-er  boulevards 
which  lie  for  the  most  part  within  the 
cily  limits.  Three  hundreii  miles  Ihe 
course  lies,  an'l  il  has  been  co\'ered  at 
liellcr  than  sevenly-sii  miles  an  hour. 
.Anyone  who  has  ridden  in  anything  from 
a  \e|[>cipedc  u]>  knows  what  kind  of  a  road 
is  required  lo  sustain  a  pace  like  that. 
Iia.s  a  Santa  Monica  has  the  flavor  of  down- 

lo-thc-minulc  moilcrnity,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  a   setting  that   keeps  one  in 
mind  of  older  ihings  than  civilizations. 

The  dly  lies  on  a  plateau  reaching  two  miles 
along  the  Pacific,  the  broad  beach  separating  the 
sea  from  the  town.  The  residential  dbtricts  nm 
back  into  the  foolhills,  and  as  one  rises  (he  horizon 
lifts  perceptibly.  To  Ihe  north  a  great  arm  of  land 
reaches  oul  proleclingly  into  Ihe  ocean.  And  be- 
hind the  city  are  Ihe  mountains — rar^ges  beloved 
for  the  splendor  e\tn  in  a  slate  thai  knows  all 
mountains  should  Ixr. 

Over  all,  man's  handiwork  and  the  building  of 
nature,  is  the  charm  of  climate.  Il  is  not  tor  nothing 
that  Santa  Monica  has  one  of  the  most  equable 
climates  in  the  world. 

Not  as  a  winter  resort  nor  as  a  summer  resort  doe* 
this  cily  by  the  sea  make  its  claim,  but  as  an  all-year- 
round  resort.  Not  lo  one  cla.ss.  but  to  many  does 
il  make  its  appeal — lo  the  homeseeker,  the  vacation- 
ist, the  sportsman,  the  worker  and  the  idler.  To 
each  it  offers  delights. 

Santa  Monica  is  an  excellent  place  for  a  day,  a 
v\-eck  or  a  monlli.  liul  -ami  Ihe  emphasis  should 
lie  pul  here  — il  i;  ln-^ide*  a  mosi  cxicllenl  place  for  a 
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Dixon:    A  Town  that  Believes  in  Itself 


By  Rudolph  Lee 


THERE  are  fortunes  in  postage  stamps. 
A  year  or  two  ago  a  young  man  in  New  York 
lurncil  a  postage  stamp  into  a  pol  of  gold.  He  sent 
in  a  trill  on  a  bond  issue,  with  no  other  cajntal  Ihan 
the  two-cent  sticker  on  the  envelope.  As  much  to 
lua  surprise  as  any  one  else's,  he  was  the  winning 
liiililcr.  Then  some  other  people  woke  up,  and  he 
sold  <iut  at  a  profit,  and  got  on  the  fiist  page  of  ewry 
mclTupolilan  newspaper  in  the  counliy. 

California  has  a  case  that  shows  what  a  postage 
stamp  will  do.  Only  the  California  stamp  is  not  a 
really  anil  truly  stamp,  with  the  Father  of  His 
Country  on  it,  but  only  a  metaphorical  stamp. 
Nevcnheicss,  it  is  as  interesting  as  the  wonder- 
working eastern  stamp,  even  if  it  hasn't  liroken 
into  the  news. 

There  is  a  Californian  who  has  a  postage  stamp 
of  a  ranch  at  Dixon,  Solano  county,  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  Sacrimento  Valley.  The  ranch  com- 
prises one  Nid  ■  half  block*  on  the  edge  of  town. 

Not  very  much  like  the  oiil-time  California  ranch- 
es, is  It?  One  couldn't  ride  for  days  over  this  hold- 
ing, unktt  they  put  a  meny-go- round  on  it. 


You  wouldn't  look  for  a  girat  deal  in  the  way  of 
profit  from  a  block  and  a  half  of  land,  even  if  it 
were  good  land.  Bui  do  you  know  what  the  owner 
made  last  year?  Of  course  you  don't — that  question 
was  just  asked  to  heighten  the  efleet.  Here's  the 
effect.    He  made  (1,597-75,  net. 

He  did  it  with  poultry.  He  has  500  White  Leg- 
horns. Divide  500  Into  the  net  returns,  and  you  will 
see  he  is  making  something  better  than  three  dollars 
pet  fowl  yearly.  Think  of  it:  three  dollars  a  hen. 
\Vhy,  that's  better  than  the  poultry  advertisements 
tell  alKiut. 

He  has  a  reputation,  loo,  and  is  compelled  to  ship 
young  chicks  as  far  as  Wyoming.  Compelled,  be- 
cause his  customers  as  far  away  as  that  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  he  asks. 

Of  course,  this  man  was  intended  by  Nature  to 
raise  chickens;  poulttymcn  for  the  most  part  bi« 
born  and  not  made.  But  even  so,  he  cnuld  not 
gel  results  like  these  if  conditions  were  not  exactly 
right. 

Conditions  at  Dixon  are  well  nigh  ideal.  And 
ideal   not  only  for  poultry,   but   for    the    leading. 
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In  Ihe  quiet  panturps  of  content. 
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industries  that  ha'i'e  made  Califomia  what  it  U  as 
a  fanning  state. 

When  one  says  Dimm,  he  means  not  only  the 
town,  but  (he  contiguous  country,  a  legian  made  up 
chiefly  of  delta  lands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley— lands  that  were  once  (he  bed  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea  and  have  been  buill  up  through  ages 
by  (he  deposits  of  streams.  There  is  not  a  yard 
of  poor  soil  in  square  miles.  It  is  rich  silt,  ea-sily 
worked,  and  for  fertility  (he  kinil  of  soil  (he  farmer 
dreams  about. 

Soil  is  not  all,  of  course.  There  is  rlimate  to 
cooMdet.  Here  is  something  that  tells  more  than 
statistics:  near  I>iion  (here  is  a  date-jialm  which, 
according  (o  the  experts  of  Ihe  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  further  north  than  any  other  known 
tree  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  And  it  gives  good 
dates.  Where  citrus  fruits  grow,  it  is  pretty  certain 
(he  clima(e  is  good  or  better.  Citrus  fruits  thrive 
here.  Oranges  ripen  half  a  month  before  those  of 
the  stale's  largest  orange  districts  are  ready  for  pick- 
ing: this  is  due  not  to  greater  heal  at  any  particular 
period,  but  because  there  is  a  greater  aggregalion  of 
heat  unils,  owing  to  distance  from  the  ocean,  the 
absence  of  fo,'^  and  the  diynes.1  of  the  air- 
Added  to  these  assets  of  soil  and  climate  is  an 
abundance  of  water.  The  water  table  is  found  at 
^xteen  feel,  on  the  average,  and  (he  wells  ax'erage 
eighty  feel  in  dcpih. 

The  las'  paragraph  explains  why  alfalfa  has  taken 

the  place  of  grain  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Di;ion 

"igjon — though  (here  is  room  for  further  deveiop- 

eiH— and  why  this  is  one  of  California's  prize 


i^  of  young 
n  the  right 


daiir  regions.    Theie  are  two  cieamcTies  at  Dinxi. 

Nor  is  (hat  (be  only  important  induitry,  although 
the  alfalfa  6e]d  and  the  dairy  appear  destined  to  be 
the  leaders. 

For  the  man  who  knows  his  busness,  Dixon  has 
a  strong  appeal  as  a  fruit-pn>ducing  country.  The 
leading  deciduous  fruits  are  at  home  here,  the  prune, 
the  pear  and  (he  apricot  doing  especially  well.  The 
almond  is  one  of  the  winners,  and  $300  an  acre  can 
be  expected  steadily  from  it. 

A  point  for  the  horticulturist  (o  remember  is  (hat 
this  region  is  excellent  as  a  berry  producer,  and  that 
(he  cultivation  of  berries  bclween  (he  ro 
(rees  will  bring  returns  (ha(  look  well  1 
side  of  the  ledger  while  the  orchard  is  slill  in 
bearing  stage. 

For  all  this,  land  values  are  comparatively  low. 
Dry  land,  with  a  limited  crop  range,  can  be  bought 
for  $3S  *"  ^*^'^-  'l'^**  *^  chielly  of  value  for  wheal. 
Irrigable  lands  bring  from  $75  lo  S150.  This  price 
will  be  found  10  be  based  on  productive  powers  and 
not  specula(i\'e.  First-class  sediment  land  bring* 
Sioo  an  acre,  some  of  it  a  little  more.  And  it  payi 
big  interest  on  that  valuation. 

This  region  has  been  gi\en  Ihe  best  kind  of  en- 
dorsement by  the  stale  of  Califomia.  One  of  the 
most  progressive  states  in  the  Union,  agriculturally — 
if  not  Ihe  most  progres^if  of  all — Califomia  has  a 
stale  farm,  an  adjunct  of  the  farming  departnKnt 
of  the  State  Univeraly. 

When  this  farm  was  planned,  the  entire  state  was 
looked  over  for  a  site  lha(  would  make  it  possible  to 
ex[)erimcni  under  conditions  as  nearly  perfect  as  can 
be  found  in  a  nearly  perfect  stale. 

The  site  chosen  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Dixon, 
with  conditions  strikingly  umilar  to  Dixon's. 

Besiilcs  the  farms,  iheroiis  Dixon  itself.  It  is  « 
town  (o  keep  your  e^-e  on.  Today  i(  has  a  population 
of  1,000;  its  residents  say  (hat  by  the  next  census  it 
will  hai-e  s,ooo  inhabilants.  And  they  make  out  a 
good  case.  In  fart,  they  hardly  have  to  make  out  a 
case  at  all:  the  only  need  is  to  point  (o  the  surround- 
ing fields  and  say  'Look  a(  that."  It  is  enough  to 
convince  (he  most  doubting  of  Thomases. 

In  the  level  valley,  Dixon  is  atiractive  and  health- 
ful. There  are  miles  of  shaded,  cement- bordered 
streets,  well  kept  and  lined  with  homes.  The  city — 
it  is  a  city  in  spirit — has  a  modem  sewer  system,  a 
square,  two  banks,  schools,  churches,  and  all  that 
a  growing  little  city  needs. 

Also — and  this  is  significant —it  has  a  park. 
Possibly  you  think  of  a  public  square.  Bui  no.  It 
is  a  real  park,  An<l  it 
That  is  because  the  Diic 
They  beliere  in  Dixon. 

Their  belief  is  not  hard  to  understand.  It  is  ea^Ijr 
comprehensible  10  anyone  who  knows  their  bit  of 
Califomian  territory  as  they  know  il.  Dixon  has  the 
forces  behind  it  for  the  making  of  a  <'ity  of  no  slight 
importance.  It  has  (he  countrj-  for  the  making  of 
what  has  already  been  made — a  rich  farming  com- 
munity.   Dixon  is  on  Ihe  map  for  goo<l. 


Development  Notes 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  showed  what  he  thought  of 
San  Francisco  when,  on  his  last  visit,  he  gave 
the  city  a  slogan:  **San  Francisco  knows  how." 
Not  long  ago  he  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
California  Society  of  New  York,  to  Ixj  read  at  a 
banquet  at  which  John  Hays  Hammond  was  toast- 
master. 

"The  people  of  California  are  getting  wide  awake 
to  the  importance  of  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
and  it  is  important  to  show  not  only  the  inexhaust- 
ible resourcefulness  of  your  soil  and  climate,  but  to 
call  sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  courage 
and  faith  and  industry  of  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  effecting  a  recovery  from  the  last  fire. 

"I  very  much  doubted  the  ability  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  to  recover  from  the  blow  that  had 
been  struck.  Yet,  when  I  visited  San  Francisco 
last  fall,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  scar  or 
trace  of  the  catastrophe." 


auditorium,  and  there  will  be  a  public  library,  an 
opera-house  and  an  art  museum. 


"The  West  faces  a  campaign  of  aggressive  oppxjsi- 
tion  community  advertising  in  the  East.  All  that 
is  now  being  done  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared ^ith  what  should  be  done." 

This  is  what  C.  C.  Chapman,  Oregon  Immigra- 
tion Agent,  said  recently,  commenting  on  a  similar 
statement  by  J.  M.  Hannaford,  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern. 

"Not  only  are  private  associations  working  to 
check  immigration  and  to  call  back  workers  to  the 
deserted  farmlands  of  the  East,  but  many  states 
have  organizations  and  large  appropriations.  In 
New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  state  immigra- 
tion ofTicials  are  vigorously  attacking  Oregon 
advertising.  Where  we  spend  one  dollar  for  ad- 
vertising, they  spend  ten  to  combat  us,  belittling 
the  claims  of  the  West.  Anything  that  appears  in 
the  papers  derogatory  to  the  West  is  reprinted  and 
carefully  put  in  the  hands  of  those  known  to  con- 
template emigrating. 

"There  is  one  way  to  combat  this  campaign  of 
misrepresentation,  and  that  is  to  tell  the  truth  and 
keep  on  telling  the  truth  at  every  opportunity." 


Four  days  after  San  Francisco  voted  its  $8,800,000 
bonds  for  a  civic  center,  the  work  was  under  way. 
Called  by  Mayor  Rolph,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
officially  defined  the  Kmht  of  the  Civic  Center  and 
directed  the  City  Attorney  to  start  condemnation 
proceedings  unmedialely  against  the  154  property 
holders  a£fected.  The  Center  will  occupy  seven 
blocks  close  to  of  the  broadest 

streets  in  the  a  mt  and  Market 

street.     It  Is  "ling  costing 

less  than  $x,e  6c  Exposi- 

tion Compan]  ^1,000,000 


Nevada's  Commissioner  of  Industry,  Agriculture 

and  Irrigation,  C.  A.  Norcross,  recently  said:   "The 

census  of  i8(;o  gave  the  value  of  all  farm  property 

as  $28,673,8,^5.     The   census  of    icpo  gave   it   as 

$60,399,365,  an  increase  for  the  ten  years  of  110.6 

per  cent.     On  the  same  basis  of  increase  the  present 

value  of  farm  property  in  191 2  would  be  as  follows: 

Lan<l- *43,037.45i 

BuildinRS 5.285,943 

Implements  and  machini'ry 1,923,837 

Domestic  animals,  poultry  and  Ix'i's  2.^440,994 

$7.^,687,225 
**That  isn't  so  bad  for  a  state  that  only  yesterday 
awakened  to  realization  of  any  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities." 


President  Howard  KUiott  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
recently  made  a  comparison  showing  that  Oregon, 
with  less  than  700,000  inhabitants,  is  larger  than  six 
European  countries  and  the  state  of  Maine  together. 
The  table,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  western 
opportunities,  reads: 

Population  Area  sq.  miles. 

Denmark 3,585,660  1S.388 

Holland 5,825,198  12,648 

Belgium 7,074,910  ",373 

Alsace-Lorraine 1,814,564  5,6oo 

Luxemburg 236,543  997 

Swit7.erland 3.315,443  ,    IS.976 

Maine 742,37i  33,040 

Totals 21,594,689  95,022 

Oregon 672,765  96.030 


The  resumption  of  seasonal  activities  in  Cali- 
fornia's timber  regions  has  brought  into  prominence 
the  development  of  a  rich  territory  by  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  railway  runs  through  the 
Plumas  National  Forest,  in  northeastern  California, 
and  taps  an  estimated  stand  of  12,500,000,000  feet 
b.  m.  The  government  has  opened  the  timber  for 
sale  by  bid  and  many  sawmills  have  been  con- 
structed. 

This  railroad  has  also  done  much  for  California 
in  developing  the  citrus  resources  of  a  large  area  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  opening  of  the 
line  has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  groves  from  ten 
to  500  acres  in  extent  around  Palermo  and  Ther- 
malito.     This  is  also  an  excellent  olive  district. 


Many  novel  varieties  of  roses  were  displayed  this 
year  at  the  famous  Rose  Carnival  held  in  Santa 
Rosa.  Besides  the  parade  of  flowers  and  other 
features,  there  was  a  special  rose  show.  Striking 
features  were  an  aviation  meet,  a  Marathon  race, 
singing  by  1,000  children,  a  field-day  meet  and  the 
battle  of  roses. 
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In  the  last  four  years,  Portland's  building  permits 
have  increased  ninety-nine  per  cent;  the  postal 
receipts,  seventy  per  cent;  hank  clearances,  sixty- 
ux  per  cent  and  the  population  forty-eight  per  cent 
The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  191 1  was 
$10,000,000  over  that  of  1910.  In  1904  the  bank 
clearances  were  $189,051,469;  last  year  they  were 
^557>933f736»  ^^^  ^or  191 2  promise  to  be  well  over 
$600,000,000.  In  1900  Portland  had  150  street- 
cars; now  there  are  550,  carrjing  87,050,000  passen- 
gers yearly,  against  30,695,020  in  1900.  In  eleven 
years  the  number  of  telephones  has  risen  from  2,500 
to  46,556. 


More  than  twenty  cities  and  towns  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  have  joined  the  movement  to  unify 
the  interests  of  the  vallev  as  a  whole.  The  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Commercial  Association  has  made 
fast  progress.  Thb  organization  has  begun  a  fight 
to  secure  legislation  permitting  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce  to  have  a  small  apportion- 
ment of  each  county  tax  levy  set  aside  for  promotion 
purposes. 


Utah  has  made  a  hit  with  its  development  cam- 
paign. The  work  started  with  I'tah  Products 
Week,  in  April,  when  for  seven  days  the  state's 
products  were  displayed  in  practically  ever^*  city  and 
town.  Directly  and  indirectly,  through  pictures, 
this  did  much  to  let  the  rest  of  the  countr}'  know 
what  Utah  can  accomplish.  This  movement  was 
fostered  by  the  Utah  Development  League,  the 
Salt  Lake  Commercial  Club,  the  Manufacturers* 
Association  of  Utah,  the  Nati\'e  Sons  of  Utah,  the 
Utah  Home  Industry  Association,  the  Salt  Lake  Real 
Estate  Association,  the  Federated  Trades,  the  Ad 
Club,  the  Retail  Merchants,  and  other  organizations. 

It  was  followed  up  by  Utah  Day,  proclaimed  by 
Governor  Spry.  Under  the  plans  of  the  Utah 
Development  League,  300,000  post-cards  were  sent 
out,  a  good  proportion  of  them  supplemented  with 
personal  letters.  The  day  was  observed  as  a  holiday 
throughout  the  state,  programs  being  carried  out 
in  scores  of  hamlets,  towns  and  cities. 


Calgary  is  setting  a  pace  in  growth.  This 
Albertan  city  has  jumped  in  population  from  45,000 
to  60,000  in  the  last  year.  The  building  permits  for 
twelve  months  represent  $12,908,638,  there  being 
2054  homes  constructed  and  thirteen  big  apartment- 
houses.  In  1909  the  building  permits  had  a  total 
of  $2,420,450.  The  yearly  total  of  street-car  pas- 
sengers, 9,000,000,  is  twice  what  it  was  three  years 
ago.  In  1908  the  bank  clearings  were  $64,815,227. 
In  191 1  they  were  $219,245,878.  Customs  receipts 
have  increased  310  per  cent  in  two  years. 


The  plans  for  Alameda's  Grand  Floral  Festival, 

placing  the  carnival  this  year  on  May  25th,  called 

for  the  use  of  nearly  2,000,000  flowers.    This  display 

"  doing  much  to  acquaint  the  country  with  Alameda's 

IS  as  a  home  city  with  gay  gardens  twelve 

ths  out  of  the  year. 


A  remarkable  increase  in  California's  canned  and 

dried  exports  in  191 1  over  19 10  is  shown  by  complete 

statistics  recently  compiled  by  the  Western  Conner 

and  Packer.    The  table  reads: 

191 1-  19x0. 

Dried  apples,  pounds 3,ia*.374  1.676,076 

\-aluc..,.      •3".359  $139397 

Dncd  apncots,  pounds 6.998,389  5,831.763 

y^ue...   I989.X39  Ss89,7o7 

Dried  peaches,  pounds 9.ia3»496  4.380,349 

^  Value 1733.617  SJ42.699 

Prunes,  pounds 7i,aoa.836  42.365,104 

„Val"* ; t4.790.3aa  92,397,353 

Rauins.  pounds 33.148,566  17.930.195 

Value. $1,764,962  $716,131 

Canned  salmon,  cast-s. . ., 700,063  830,376 

^  Value ; $3,927,053  $3,754,908 

Codfish,  pounds 838,89a  736.159 

Value.         .      $54,633  $50,363 

Beans  and  dncd  peas,  bushels 369,049  34,&44 

Value $1,031,259  $103,773 

Nuts,  value $346,586  $30,688 

Canned  fruit,  v.-iluc. . $5,237,495  $3. 1 54.475 

Canned  vegetables,  value $1,863,739  $959w|66 

Milk,  >'alue $317,369  $130,137 


The  success  of  the  P'icsta  Arlx)rea,  held  at  Chico, 
Cal.,  calls  attention  to  the  giant  Hooker  Oak,  near 
that  city.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  scientist,  and 
GifTord  Pinchot  have  declared  this  to  be  the  largest 
oak  in  the  world. 


The  new  total  of  the  assessment  roll  of  Richmond, 
Cal.,  shows  an  increase  of  $1,000,000.  Another 
million  could  Ix;  added  were  it  not  the  policy  to  keep 
the  assessments  as  light  as  possible.  In  the  last 
}-ear  $750,000  worth  of  building  has  been  done, 
and  the  total  valuation  is  now  over  $10,000,000.. 


The  new  federal  building  at  San  Diego,  costing 
over  $250,000,  is  the  first  product  of  a  new  federal 
architectural  policy.  It  is  built  not  along  the  usual 
classic  lines  but  in  the  mission  style.  It  occupies 
an  entire  block.  * 


A  postofTice  census  taken  in  San  Jose  shows  that 
mail  is  delivered  to  41,444  persons  in  that  dty,  ex- 
clusive of  7,000  served  by  rural  delivery.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  is  approxi- 
mately 50,000.  The  19 10  census  credited  it  with 
28,946. 


.A.  campaign  to  increase  interest  in  the  extension 
v.-ork  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  has  been 
started  by  business  men,  who  recently  made  an 
excursion  from  Portland  to  Corvallis  to  study  the 
institution. 


The  greatest  live  stock  exhibit  ever  seen  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  Panama-Pacific  P^xposition.  This 
was  decided  on  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  in 
San  Francisco.  The  American  National  Livestock 
Association  will  co<)i)erate. 


There  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  vineyard 
acreage  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  next  season.  A 
single  xineyardist  near  Yuba  City  has  500,000 
cuttings,  all  of  which  are  already  sold. 


The  Gospel  of  Efficiency 

How  It  Is  Preached  To  and 
Practiced  by  Americans 


TyiFTEEN  years  ago  the  word  "Efhdenqr" 
•*■  held  the  same  place  in  the  Dictionary  that  it 
does  today,  but  in  the  popular  mind  it  was  a  some- 
what ordinary  word  used  for  describing  the  attri- 
butes of  a  certain  engine,  tool  or  perhaps  a  remedy 
of  some  kind — all  inanimate  things. 

At  that  time  the  watch-words  of  the  ambitious 
American  were  "Initiative"  and  "Hustle,"  and  these 
he  whipped  himself  into  superlative  effort  with, 
until  he  found  that  he  was  fast  losing  the  ability  to 
keep  himself  up  to  "concert  pitch" — he  no  longer 
responded  to  the  whip — something  serious  had  hai>- 
pened — 

Truth  was  he  had  lost  his  Efficiency. 

Thus  did  the  word  Efliiciency  assume  a  new  and 
great  import  among  Americans,  men  and  women 
alike,  for  without  it  we  can  have  neither  initiative, 
hustle  or  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  business  and 
social  requirements  of  the  twentieth  century. 

How  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  highest  degree 
of  Efficiency  is  partly  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

The  great  study  with  us  now  should  be  how  to 
keep  well  and  efficient  while  we  are  about,  rather 
than  how  to  get  well  and  efficient  after  we  are  ill — • 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  connection,  those  of  us 
who  consider  ourselves  well  and  strong  are  not  con- 
sistently more  than  fifty  per  cent,  efficient. 

We  may  be  able  to  get  about  and  do  our  daily 
tasks  with  more  or  less  satisfaction  to  ourselves, 
and  without  undue  exhaustion,  but  that  is  not  by 
any  means  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  efficiency. 

If  our  brains  are  clear,  our  intellects  bright,  and 
our  condition  such  as  to  put  enthusiasm  and  "gin- 
ger" as  well  as  clear  judgment  into  our  work,  we 
have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  those  who  arc 
half  the  time  depressed,  blue,  and  all  the  time  ner- 
vously fearful  that  theij  judgment  may  be  wrong — 
who  lack  the  confidence  that  comes  with  perfect 
efficiency,  and  makes  so  much  for  success. 

But  most  of  us  are  in  the  latter  class,  if  we  analyze 
our  feeling,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 

Nature  is  constantly  demanding  one  thing  of  us 
which,  under  our  present  mode  of  living  and  eating, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give — that  is,  a  constant 
care  of  our  diet,  and  enough  consistent  physical 
work  or  exercise  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  the 
system. 

Nature  has  constructed  us  for  a  certain  phydcal 
"speed"  as  it  were.  If  you  construct  an  engine  for 
a  certain  speed,  and  then  attempt  to  run  it  at  a 


quarter  of  that  speed,  it  clogs  up  and  gets  "wheejjy 
at  the  joints"  and  needs  frequent  attention  and  as- 
sistance to  operate  satisfactorily — just  so  with  the 
human  body. 

If  our  work  is  mostly  mental,  or  confining,  as  it 
is  in  almost  every  instance,  and  our  physical  body 
runs  at  quarter  speed  or  less,  our  systems  cannot 
throw  off  the  waste  except  according  to  our  activity, 
and  the  clogging  process  immediately  sets  in. 

This  waste  accumulates  in  the  colon  (lower  in- 
testine), and  is  more  serious  in  its  effect  than  is  im- 
mediately apparent,  because  it  is  intensely  poi- 
sonous, and  the  blood,  circulating  through  the  colon, 
absorbs  these  poisons,  circulating  them  through  the 
system  and  lowering  our  vitality  generally. 

That's  the  reason  that  biliousness  and  its  kindred 
complaints  make  us  ill  "all  over."  It  is  also  the  rea- 
son that  this  waste,  if  permitted  to  remain  a  little 
too  long,  gives  the  destructive  germs,  which  are  al- 
ways present  in  the  blood,  a  chance  to  gain  the  up- 
per hand,  and  we  are  not  alone  inefficient,  but  really 
ill — seriously  sometimes  if  there  is  a  local  weakness. 

Accumulated  waste,  for  instance,  is  the  direct, 
immediate  and  specific  cause  of  Appendicitis. 

Now  there  have  been  many  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Efficiency,  among  them  men  high  up  in 
the  literary,  commercial  and  professional  world, 
who  have  tried  to  teach  us  to  conserve  our  energies 
by  relaxation,  avoidance  of  worry,  habitual  cheer- 
fulness, etc.,  but  this  is  useless  advice  when  the  seat 
of  the  trouble  is  physical  first,  and  mental  afterwards. 

There  have  also  been  many  practical  men,  such 
as  physicians,  physical  culturists,  dietarians,  osteo- 
paths, etc.,  who  have  done  something  towards 
actually  removing  this  waste  from  the  colon,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

It  remained  for  a  new,  rational  and  perfectly 
natural  process,  however,  to  finally  and  satisfactorily 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  thoroughly  eliminate 
this  waste  from  the  colon  without  strain  or  unnatural 
forcing — to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean  and  healthy  and 
keep  us  correspondingly  bright  and  efficient — clear- 
ing the  blood  of  the  poisons  which  made  it,  and  us, 
sluggish  and  dull  spirited,  and  making  our  entire 
organism  work  and  act  as  nature  intended  it  should. 

That  process  is  internal  bathing  with  warm  water 
— and  it  b7  the  way,  now  has  the  unqualified  and 
enthuriMtic  cndotiwnenti  of  the  most  enlightened 
pbgnririi  cultiirists,  osteopaths,  etc.,  who 

1»^  O  its  vetults. 


The  Gospel  of  Efficiency 


Hetetofoie  it  has  been  out  halnl,  when  we  hive 
found,  through  disagiecablE,  and  sometimes  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  that  this  waste  was  getting  much  the 
belter  of  us,  to  impair  to  the  drug-shop  and  obtain 
relief  through  drugging. 

This  is  partly  effectual,  but  there  are  several 
\ital  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  our  praclicc  as 
mmpan^l  with  internal  liaihing. 

Dru^  force  nature  instead  of  osusting  hcr^in- 
tcmal  bathing  asMsts  nalurc  and  is  just  as  simple 
and  natural  as  washing  one's  hands. 

Drugs,  being  taken  through  the  stomaih,  sap 
the  vitality  of  other  fumlions  In-fore  Ihey  reach  the 
colon,  which  is  not  tallril  f<ir  -  internal  l>alhing 
washes  out  the  colon  ami  rcaihes  nothing  else. 

To  keep  Ihe  colon  consistently  [lean  drugs  must 
be  persisted  in,  and  to  l«  cdeilivc  Ihe  doses  must 
be  increa-sed— internal  halhing  is  a  lonsisicnt  treat- 
menl,  and  need  never  be  altered  in  any  way  to  be 
coniinuously  effective- 
No  less  an  authority  than  I'roEessor  Clark,  M.II., 
of  the  New  York  College  of  I'hysiiians  and  Sur- 
geons, saj-s:  .^11  of  our  curative  agcnis  are  poisons, 
and  as  a  consequence  every  dose  diminishes  the 
palient'a  vitality. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find,  at  what  would 
seem  so  comparadvely  lale  a  day  so  great  an  im- 
provement on  the  old  methods  of  internal  bathing, 
for  in  a  crude  way  H  has,  of  course,  been  practiced 
for  years. 


It  is  probably  no  n 
the  tendency  on  the  psrt  of  the  Medical  X 
lo  depart  further  and  further  from  the  cmtant  ol 
using  drugs,  and  accomplish  the  Mme  and  bettor 
results  by  more  natural  means;  cauung  teas  itlBiB 
on  the  system  and  leading  no  evil  alict-eOttXm. 

Doubtless  rau,  as  well  as  all  American  mnt  Bad 
women,  are  interested  in  knowing  ail  th».t  may  bs 
learned  alxiut  Kflicien['y-~-abou(  keeping  up  to 
"concert  pilch,"  and  always  feeling  bright  and  eon- 
Adcnl. 

This  impro\'ed  system  of  internal  **fitMi^  li 
naturally  a  rather  dilTicult  subject  to  write  aboot  fa 
dctai;,  hut  there  is  a  Ph.vsiiian  who  hac  made  Oim 
his  life's  stu'ly  and  work.  lie  has  written  an  tt- 
Iremcly  interesting  book  on  the  subject  caUed  **W^ 
Man  of  Toilay  b  Only  50%  Efficient,"  wUcA  te 
will  send  wiiltout  cost  to  anyone  addrewng  C 
A.  Tyrrell,  M.I1-,  at  134  West  6sth  Stn 
York,  and  mentioning  that  they  have  i 
arliile  in  Sunset  Magazine. 

It  is  surpriung  how  litlb  is  known  t^  the  a 
perwn  atK>ul  this  subject,  which  has  ao  gnat 
bearing  on  the  general  health  and  efficieoqr- 

My  personal  experience,  and  my  obaenadk 
makes  me  vKty  enthu^slic  on  internal  tithing  li 
I  have  seen  its  results  in  sickness  as  well  aa  in  heah! 
anil  1  firmly  belie\'e  thai  everybody  owet  it  to  thea 
selves,  if  only  for  the  information  available,  to  ra 
this  little  book  by  an  authority  on  the  aubject. 
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The  Resorts  of  Southern 
California  Are  Particularly 
Attra^ive  to  Pleasure  Lovers 
and  Vacationists  fi  fi  fi  fi  fi 

Many  of  them — cgiet  and  gay  ones — are 

located  on  PACIFIC  ELBCTRIC  LINES 

Personally  Gondaoted  Trolley  Trips — 
3  of  tbem — Sl.OO  each — atford  tfie  eco- 
nomical, ttoronftn  way  to  aboow  the  one 
beA  snlted  to  yoor  ottd  partioalar  taste 
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SOL  DUG  HOT  SPRINGS  HOTEL 


IW  THE   HEART 
OF  THE  OLYMPICS 

The  Carlsbad  of 
America 

iuit  b*«i   ninirictfd.  *nd    •»•  lornially  oiHn«l   an 

<«ld  ninnlDf  water  uid  prlvalv  ulrphane  In  evcry 
rwiin.  .Modern  unatorlum  In  conned  Ion  wltb 
aecomnivdollan*  lor  lOu  patlenii. 

■atb-lMuiF.  romplele  In  e\rTy  delall.  Is  In  charRe  al  i 

Fineen  mUe*  from  the  ocran.  the  altitude  la  1.700  feet. 

Golf,  tennli.  Iwwilni.  bllllardi.  pool.  ttc.     Vp-tfi-dale 

Temperature  of  Sot  Due  Hot  Kprinsn  walrr  l<>  lair'  F. 
bladder,  blood  and  ■kin  dlieaiei,  Ihe  action  of  Ibe  water  l> 
cral  water  e\er  discovered  on  Ibe  American  continent.     I 
one  of  the  moil  beautiful  elsbt-hour  dailllht  trtpi  In  all  ine  wanu. 

For  descriptive  booklet,  handsomely  llluitraled,  Rlvlni  lull  Inrormallon.  rales,  etc.,  wrlla  to 

DR.  WM.  W.  EARLES.  Medical  Superintendent 

Sol  Duo.  Clallam  County,  Waiblnaton.  or  No.  VI17  American  Bank  Bids..  Sealtle,  Wash, 


VAN  NESS  AVE.  &  McALUSTER  STREET 

Cu  No.  }  Iron  Fenr 


Unique  in  its  combining  of  Ous,  Service, 
with  cheapncsi  of  ratef.  Central,  fine 
neighborhood,     f^tes — $1.00  up. 


The  Hotel  that  makti  a  permanent  of  the  liamlenl 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  Powell  Street,  at  Market  ' 

8AS  FllASClSCO.  CAL. 
Ronnu  .ithijul  Dalb       ....       tlM  pet  day 


F.  L.  TLRI'IX 


Hotel  Stewart 

GlAHY   SlHEET.   ABOVE    L'siOM   SaUAKI  . 

San   Francisco         i 
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ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  OF  SCENIC  SPLENDOR 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

FEATHER  RIVER  ROUTE 
THROUGH      DAILY     SERVICE 

BCTWCCN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND,  KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  LOUIS.  CHICAGO 

VIA 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,     DENVER.     PUEBLO     AND     OMAHA 

ON 
A  HOME  TRAIN  WITH  A  HOME  NAME 

PANAMA- PACIFIC   EXPRESS 

STANDARD  AND  TOURIST  SLEEPERS.   ELECTRIC  LIGHTS.   STEAM  HEAT.   UNION  DEPOTS. 

WESTERN    PACIFIC-RIO    GRANDE 

A  WORLD'S  WONDERWAY 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO  ANY  WESTERN  PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

E.    L.    LOMAX,    PASSKNOKR  TRAFFIC  MANAOKR 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Tourist  Cars  East 


Via 


tke  SUNSET-KATY  ROUTE 


Through  to  St.  Louis,  via  El  Paso  and  San  Antonio — from  San  Antonio  to  St.  Louis 

onlheK^^^E^I? 

Gars  leave  San  Francisco  at  4:00  p.  m.  Wednesdays;  Los  Angeles  1:00  p.  m.  Thurs- 
days.    Personally  conducted  all  the  way. 

If  you  like  you  can  break  the  journey  at  San  Antonio  and  from  there  on  use 
Thfi  Iferfy/CTZ/fe^ — a  Umited  train  of  unUmited  comfort  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 

City. 

You'll  be  delighted  with  the  trip  through  this  wonderful  southwest  country. 

For  particulars  about  fares,  Ix'rth  reservations,  etc.,  address  our  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  office,  or  ask 
any  Southern  Pacilic  Agent. 


Jos.  Mcllroy  Y^jW  J'  ^'  ^^^^ 

General  Agent,  i  ^j  |  4^  ^  General  Agent 

613  Hearst  Building  S^SBB^^'  ^^^  Grosae  Building 

San  Francisco.  ^fm^^^^m  Los  Angeles. 


_^ 
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WHERE    THE    SURF    IS    SAFE    AND    THE    FISHING   GOOD 


Redondo  Beach 

fVhi/  not  a  home  here? 

THE  BUSINESS  AND  RESIDENCE  BEACH  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

H  Redondo  is  the  growing  commercial  port  of  Southern  California.  Its  natural  advantages  entitle 
it  to  your  consideration  if  shipping  facilities  are  important  to  you.  Its  wharves  with  deep-sea  shi|>- 
ping  surpass  those  of  any  port  on  this  south  coast.  Its  superb  steam  and  electric  railway  service, 
numerous  industries  growing  more  numerous  and  large,  proclaim  it  the  Business  Beach  of  the 
Southland. 

fl  It  has  many  fascinating  home  features.  Its  gentle,  yet  decided  rise  back  from  the  sea,  gives  e\'ery 
part  of  the  city  an  unobstructed  view — overlooking  the  placid,  beautiful  bay  and  busy  shipping. 
It  has  splendid  market  and  retail  facilities  also.      Only  40  minutes  from  center  of  Los  Angeles. 

We  offer  authentlo  Information  regarding  buslnen  opportunities,  llfti  of  oomlns  properties. 

Write  us  today. 

Redondo  Improvement  Co. 

REDONDO  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


I 
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ClifftOn    Bythe-Sea 

The  Crowninff  Jewel  in  Southern  California  s 
Diadem — The  Peerless  Ocean-side  Home  Site 


ClifTton-by-the-Sea  adjoins  Redondo  on  the  south 
and  is  that  high  mesa  (100  feet  above  the  sea)  over- 
looking  the  Pacific.  In  scenic  grandeur  there  is  no 
ocean-outlook  on  this  coast  to  surpass  it. 
Every  lot  enjoys  a  perfect  ocean  view.  Building 
restrictions  in  harmony  with  the  superb  situation 
and  environment.  Prices  low  for  such  exceeding 
high  class  improvement.  Rcser>'alions  may  now 
be  made. 


Electric  railway  traverses  property,  cars  every  ao 
minutes  to  the  city.  Broad  streets  improved  with 
cement  walks,  curbs;  parkways  planted  to  palms, 
trees  and  plant*;;  water,  gas,  electricity.  Magnifi- 
cent sewerage  system.  Facing  the  ocean  for  a  mile, 
runs  a  broad  100  foot  "Esplanade"  on  the  brink  of 
the  cliff,  connected  with  surf  below  by  easy  stair- 
waj-s.  This  Esplanade  is  a  ix)rtion  of  the  New 
Highway  system  of  I»s  .Angclis  County. 


Write  for  MapSy  Literature^  PriceSy  etc. 


Huntington-Redondo  Company 

Redondo  Beach,  California 
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Elks  Grand  Lodge  Reunion 

I—  AT—  I 

Portland,  Oregon 

JULY  8   to  13,    1912 
Low  Round-Trip  Fares  via  the 


FromAUPoints  Libe,.i   stop-o..r 

c\        ,t  -r-i       .  Privilege!.     Interesting 

South    or    East  side-trips 


The  "Rose  City"  (Portland)  will  be  a  scene  of 
gaiety  and  splendor  to  welcome  the 

"Best  People  on  Earth" 

and    will    offer    to  her  visitors   enthusiastic   and 

genuine  Western  hospitality. 
Handsome   illustrated    booklet,  giving  full  partic- 
ulars about  the  Convention,  prizes,  entertainments, 
side-trips,    etc.,    from    the    Secretary    Portland 
Lodge  B.  P.  O.   E.   No.   143,  or  by  writing   to 


JOHN   M.   SCOTT 

GcnenI  PuBenser  AfcDt.  S.  P.  Co.  Liow  1 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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*<S^  TulareCount; 

'^    MBK^f^   ^  Rachcd  b)>  5.  P.  Tnta*    to   Dm 
Ibmce  Hula  and  lUtc.    Best  ncdU 


IDYLLWILD 

A  MILE  BIOH  AMONQ  THB 
FRAGRANT  PINES  AND  CEDARS 


The  Tahoe  of  Southern  California 

Deep  in  Ihc  heart  of  Ihc  cool,  green  fomt.  In  the 
midst  of  Ihe  great  700,000  acre  (io\i;niincnt  Rcserre. 
Silualed  30  miles  cast  of  San  Jaiinlo,  ,p  miles  south 
of  Banning  Ma  finest  automobile  roiula  in  the  stale. 
Thoroughly  modem  hotel.  American  plan  with 
cottages  an<l  tents  in  conjun<.(i<jn,  .\lso  huu^ 
keeping  tenls  and  cottages,  tine  saddle  liver;'. 
Fishing  and  hunting.  Mountain  trails.  Tennis, 
Croquet,  Billiards,  Bowling. 
For  Folder  giving  full  information  as  to  rue^  etc., 

lyllwild  MoanUln  Park  Gompuy 

o.  Broidwar  L«  Aatfain,  Calif. 


^■t.^^;;'^       LS.WIJlC«OVt«ir.. 

BROGKWAT  HOTEL  8  BOT  SPRIRC 

Retina,  BcwiiDg.  DuKiDg.  Eta.  Tbe  wnmeri  poml  sa  c 
the  iJke.  Brtt  rod  fiihiog  and  irallioB  on  Tkhoe.  F 
inionnalioa:  S.  P.  Infortnalion  Buieuu.  aaa  FrancMoo;  S* 
Kt  Magaiioe  Bureau.  Pacific  Electric  BUg..  Lot  Anb 
Peek-Tu<l«h  Co..  Su  Fiaodaco  and  U*  AD|de^  ■ 
Brockway  Hotel,  Lakm  T*lio«,  C^fonia. 


Ask  Mr.  Foster 

about- 
New  York  Washington 
Chicago     Atlantic  City 


I  have  an  offii-e  in  each  city 
in  charge  of  a  thoroughly 
comjietent  H-omnn,  who  will 
help  }-ouseleo  just  the  hotel 
you  wish  ami  will  gii-c  you 
any  infornialion  j-ou  (k^ic 
conrerninf;  lra\Tl  anywhere. 
Xo  fees  or  chanjes^  Just 
address  with  stamp  for  reply 


WARD  G.  FOSTER 

niiinm  Bu[MiiiK.  nnurliiay  ami  i  vi  Slrrcl,  New  Ya 

5 1  F.a>t  Vonxnn'  Su  Chiai|r>,  lU. 

SOI  ijlh  SliTrt.  N',  W..  WashininnB.  D.  C. 

FostiT  IlundinK.  nuirilualk,  .\1kinlic  City,  N.  J. 


IE  Ma.  FiKTKa  Inlnmulinn  Uurram  ate  tl 

I  riiitrilnilnri  n(  all  mmmunlly  and  Invd 
.■^VNirr,  Ihc  IMcEAc  ilnnlMr. 
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HOTEL   TALLAC 

ON  LAKE  TAMOE 

FORTY  ACRES  OF  THE  BEST 
MOUNTAIN  HOTEL  IN  THE  WORLD 
All  modem  Improvemenls,  electric  liehts,  phvHle  baths. 
etc.  CulBine  uitexcelled.  Atiundance  o[  mine  Inw^ason, 
Tshoe  »nd  other  trout,  and  Its  own  dairy.    Everj'  con- 
venience [or  (he  business  man.    A  richly  fumlsbed  and 
aumptuoua  casino,  comparing  Favorably  with  any  other 
In  Calirornla. 
ENJOY  THE  TRITE  DELIGHT  OF  MOUNTAIN 
SIMPLICITY  WITH  AI,L  THE  COMFORTS  AND 
LUXURIES  OF  A  CITY'  HOTEL 
Writa  for  information 


GLCINBROOK   INN 

LAKE  TAtiOE 

FIIHIHO,  BATHIHft  RIDINa.  DRIVINO.  MOUWTAIN  CUMBIHfl 

EVEKV  INOUCEMEKT  FOR  REST  AND  RECREATION 

Rateh:  t3.50  and  13.00  per  day,  American  rian 

Special  ratps  tor  familli.'a  and  wwli-end  stays 

Fit  i«formalwn  and re«na(™oAir«i 


INDEPEHDEIICE  LAKE,  TAHOE  REGION.  ^'^^:i' 


Vatstion  at 

if er  Park  #prtnnH 


.1.  MiK  KalbcriDC  Chandfer, 


GLEN  ALPINE  SPRINGS 


l^lfE  TABOE.      Thi 

Aopira,  IUIi>t<iii.  PiTi 


o  Ut.  Tallac.  Ml.  Asanlx. 


^  hoi3^ 


A  CHARMING  LITTLE  RESC«T 
SITUATED  ON  LAKE  TAHOE 

FALLEN  J-EAF    LODGE 


WWat 


Eardi-n  aul  orchard  mf^iliea. 
m  pn-  mrk  und  upwinb.    1 
1  Leil,  Late  Tahoe.  CJKfamh. 


EMERALD  BAY  CAMP 

Well  furniahed  tenia  and  eotiniea.  KaccUent  tmbla^ 
Boalins,  fiahina.  etc.  New  manacancnt.  Fur  bldcr, 
■ddresB,  Emerald  Bay  Camp,  Bmetald  Bay  P.  O.,  L^a 
Tahoc,  or  InfamiaiiDn  Bureau.  Southern  PadOc  CoL.Saa 
Prandaco;  Sunaet  Infomallon  Buraau,  Loa  Annlaa; 
and  Pcck-Judah  Co.,  San  Franelaco,  L«  Ancclca. 


SEE  CALIFORNIA  ^th  Raymond  8  Wtiitcomb 
AUTOMOBILE  TOORS  TO  ALL  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 


MONTBRET  KIVBRSIDB  SANTA 

lOS  AN6ELBS  SAN  DIBGO 


Headquarttri  Automobile  Department: 

Hotel  MarrUnd,  Pasadena,  California  ^  s<olilpA^si.<X» 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE   BOOKLET 


Offices: 
397  HoudniKk  BMi.,  I 


Inw 
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SUNSET 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


For  the  convenience  of  our  reader 
investois.  All  advertisements  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated. 
SUNSET,  The  Pacific  Monthly, 
will  himish  teliahle  infonnation  re- 
garding any  advertiser  appearing  in 
this  department. 


<*Builders  of  San  Diego' 


»    -rO  I.KCITIMATK  I.i)9lii(-i3  on  earth  In  addillon  lo  b 

r^kj    \.^  more  profllable  than  the  nuh-  lo  Burpliu. 

^  ^   divUlon,  1mprovem*'nl  andsftLsof  We  want  mi 

rlow-ln  arreace.  and  thecon^lnir-  nen.  Block  not 

tlon  and  sale  o[  hotnea  (hereon  in  a  rapidly  Our  qiiarterl 

ETOwIhb  city  like  San  Dieno.  the  atory  of  (I 

We  are  iwo  years  olil.     Last  year  we  operative   Inve 

I>Bldl42.53Z.0Slnqusrterly  cash  dividend!,  torjt. 


h  I.1J  ,008.05  waa  added 

capital— more  co-part- 
!llln):  al  (1.60  per  atiare. 
naeailne  tells  in  detiU 

younK  and  thrifty  co- 
lent    Company.      Write 


San  Diego  Construction  Co.  K:TDi«''o:o.R#?rrS 


CASH 
DIVIDENDS 

fAIDTO 
STOCEHOlOCtS 


IB  iU'SStt  .TVk-Si«;«icU.™W.i 


9\% 


12% 
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I'l  DamilaaK  Skiiiitt 


s  Sem  from  Ljkf  iiukigan 


The  Fine  Art  of  Investing  Money 


By  S.  \V.  Stravs 

capedoUf  tor  Ihr  reiulen  ol  Stn* 


fi^inr  woi^  wiu  be  ' 


In  cvury  dt-partinciit  o(  liistorj-,  tin-  in- 
Btitiitiotis  timt  havo  Muriivfd  arc  nithotit 
uxci-ntion  those  wliiirh  luivt;  u'itli.stuoil  iho 
unfailing  tCNt  of  time.  Utiiii-r  tin-  law  of  tin? 
survival  of  thp  fittest,  timt-  is  the  great  atl- 


(hi  this  basis,  llien,  thi-  (|iieHtion  wliieh 
first  coiK-i'niH  the  iium  whu  sei-ks  to  invest 
his  money  witli  tlio  gn-alest  jiossible  inronio 
and  the  least  possililo  risk  is:  "'Over  how 
long  a  tieriod  lias  llils  )MirIieiilar  fonii  of  in- 
vcstinuDt  l)ecii  suc-eessfully  tried?" 

The  Oldut  Invutment  is  th*  World 

I'Vmr  thoiisand  years  ago,  ami  how  long 
Ix'tore  lltat  no  one  kiiowH.  the  ancioiit 
liabylonians  adopted  i\v  VituX  Mortgage 
prim-iplu  (in  rt-aX  estato  aa  tlie  one  siiccLiiKfiil 
type  of  eoiiservative  inveMtm-nl. 

From  tliat  time  down  In  tlie  last  century, 
the  first  mortgage  on  improvM  real  estate 
was  practieally  tlm  only  safe  form  of  invest- 
ment security,  and  today  financial  exjiertB 
agree  tliat  the  first  mortgagi?  lK)nci  (which 
is  a  big  mortgage  split  into  convenient  de- 
nominations to  accommodatf!  many  in- 
vestors) is  tlie  iK'rfcet  unity  of  fiafety,  sub- 
stantial inciiTUc  and  convert  II  lility. 


of 


Olhar  High  CU»  laTeatment* 

Mmlern  societv  bus  dev<'lo|K'<l  other  I 


[■nis, 


y  jui 


iher  types 
as  safe  us 


Ul    wiilliL    iii\|-.>iijii-[LINh    [IIUIJ,>     JII>»I    ILS  hUlf    UH 

the  first  mortguge  real  estate  bond,  (hough 
eonsiilerubly  less  [)rmiuelive  in  eariiings. 
while  others  are  just  as  convertible  as  the 
first  mortgagn  hon<l,  hut  do  not  net  over 
41%  incHiie. 

And  yet  wc  are  all  seeking  the  greatest 
possible  return  on  our  investments,  eon)- 


WHiat  i)  tba  "Mwl"  Iht. 

The  aeid  test  ot  an  investment  security 
resiiivesilself  into  thcMc  four  cardinal  f&ctora, 
and  time  atone  is  ihc  final  judge: 

Is  it  al>solutely  safe? 

Is  it  stable  in  value? 

Is  the  income  ample? 

Is  it  readily  convertible  into  cash? 

First  mortgage  bonds  hased  on  the  hf^tcst 
class  of  (.'hicago  real  estate  are  absolutely 
safi-  if  the  bond  Issue  conformn  to  the  st-and- 
ards  dietatcd  by  experience.  The  property 
securing  Iho  bonds  must  be  in  every  case  at 
least  double  in  value  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
The  rental  income  of  the  property  must  be 
at  least  three  times  the  grt^ateat  annual 
interest  charge.  Pnirnpt  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  inten'st  must  )m^  guaranteed  by 
mortgagors  of  high  financial  responsibility. 
The  loan  must  he  sernlinized  and  saTo- 
giiarded  by  an  investment  banking  house 
of  Jong  experience  and  high  reputation. 

The  queslion  ot  safelv  decided,  one's 
allention  may  Ik-  lumeil  to  tliat  of  stability 
in  Viilue.  Many  iMTfectly  safe  railroad  and 
<'i)nM>ralion  iKinds  listcci  in  the  stock  ex- 
change have  lost  n'^'f.  10%  or  even  mora 
since  their  highest  prli^s  in  1906.  Ob- 
viously, an  in\'estnietit  whose  principal  may 
shrink  fi'om  time  to  timn  is  not  an  ideal  in- 


I'irst  mortgage  real  estate  bonds,  how- 
tver.  never  lose  one  i>enny  in  value.  They 
in-  not  afleetwi  by  adverse  industrial,  puliti- 


itini  (o  advcrtiuis  pleuc  m 


.nS.\;^&?,1,^\it\ 
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Cliieftgo  h  a  city  of  2,300,000  inhaltiiaiiis. 
is  till!  nation  s  great  central  market— the 

The  question  of  income  reduces  itself  to  '^"f'^f  railroad  ,*nt.T  in  Die  world.     lu 

this:    "flow  large  an  interest  return  is  safe?"  re*' «'*ia'"^'  values  arc  stable  Ingh  and  con- 

An  expL-riencu  of  a  lifetime  in  Ihe  mortgage  "^""y  K™"-nig.  increasing  day  by  day  (lu- 

ami  l>^id  banking  business  in  Cliieago  as-  '"'""  "     "'*'  ,'""*'  f  t'uring  first  mortgages 

sores  me  that  investors  i:my  receive  li%  on  »'"'  '"^'  """-tguf:.-  Loads, 

the  iiigliest  class  of  first  mortgage  real  estate  A  splendid  evidenci-  of  the  perfect  safety 

seeiirilies,   wliose   safety   and   soundness   is  of  first    mortgage   n^ai   e.stnle   iHjiid   invest- 

un([uesIioiiable.  ments  lies  in  the  fact  thai  for  :«)  years  our 

(■..nvcrlil.ilily  is  a  vital  feature  of  every  '"""  .',""'   l'"''';};'^"-'''   ""<'   ""I'l   this   lyjw  of 

invcslM.ent  and  ■■g.^tling  one's  .noi,..y  Imck''  ^!^"y    '"'      '"^K"   ''"wntown    properly, 

is  a  .[..estion  that  even- investor  slioiild  con-  'I         ■  ■          'i      "'  ^  ■'""^  "^  ''""'"'  "^  """■ 

.sid.T.     The  l>anking  hoiis<>  of  which   1  am  '""""    '""'"'st  w  pnncipal. 

President  has  maintained  for  thirty   years  1   have   shown   then   that   first   mortgage 

the  ciislom  of  R'purcha,sing  securities  from  real  estate  bonds  nri- safe,  are  stable  in  value, 

elienls.    whenever    n^c|uested.    at    ]>ar    and  are  ri'adily  eonvertil)le  into  ea.sli  and  bear 

accrued    interest,    less    only    Ihe    handling  an  attractive  income,   thus  niei'ting  in  my 

charge   of    1%,    thus   making   these   bonds  opinion  all  the  recjuirements  of  a  truly  ideal 

readily  markelahle.  —   ■ ' 

[Biiiiiiii,iiimiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiii-iiihiiii;Lii]iii;Hffiiiiii:iaiiii:i:iiriifillilliili;ilii[iijiJi^ 


Safe  6%  Investn 

s<ani  t,  Downtown  Chicago  Buildii 

WE  own  and  ofFer  First  Mongage  Bonds,  in  den< 
mo.  $1,000  and  $-i,000.  secured     | 

by  the  Westminster  Building — a  mod- 
cm,  10-story,  steel-frame,  fireproof  of- 
fice building-at  tlie  S.W.  Cor.  Monroe 
and  Dearborn  streets,  in  the  heart  of 
tlie  business  section  of  Chicago.  We 
recommend  these  bonds  to  your  favora- 
ble consideration  because — 
1st— Of  the  attractive  characterof  the 


mi 


ptlDclpal  bauklng  dlalilcl  Lit  Clilcaito. 

2d— The  total  issue  is  8750,000  and  the 
BMiirlly  IsconserrsTlvclfvnIiiMlatfl.iiiHI.OOO 
—more  Itisn  twice  tbe  wnouDt  o(  bond  Igaue. 

Sd— The  bonds  are   unconditionally 

jcnBramct'd  ■<■  1o  iirlnclpal  mnd  Interest  by  men 

4th— A  conser^-ative  estimate  places 
Iho  nctlnromo  from  the  biillflln((  bC  Ihrpo 
llni«ihoErr.atoslBnT,tial1nlcrt«charefl»im 

iTovldet  m  large  lutplui  for  tbe  catliameut  of  WwtiMiuMr 

tbe  tioadi. 

6th— The  bonds  mature  serially  in  two  to  fifteen  years 
or  Ei'curlly  Incrcuilng  annually. 

Cih — These  bonds  are  readily  convertible,  as  it  is  and 
alHayitia^tivgnoiircU'ttoni  tore|iiircDs<<aBociirltleatromourelleati, 

71h— The  bfindi  are  rscommpndccl'by  8.  W.  STRAUS  A  CO..  ^iort- 
Wr»*  lor  D«kHpiI**  On:uUrl33A 

S.W.  Straus  &  Go 

MORTGAGE  1^  BOND  BANKERS 

STRAUS   BUILDING,    '  CHICAGO- 


mS>\™?.T.^.^v-eV»t'l*«'*^™■**■■' 
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]Divldends\ 


N«t  Interest  Earnings 

Exceed  Dividend 

Outlay 

Out  of  f[,  297,7  ?6.9!>  total  Tcsourcn.  con- 
lUnibLv  nuHC  Uun  One  MUtion  l>aUan 
ia  iDvolcd  in  MorlpgH.   Tmit  Dnii, 

u  ID  initiil  profiL   II  rnnvcd  %f,i,<nli.n 


"HOME  BUILDERS" 


1 8%  Per  Annum 

(taudafhrlbrnnt  DlTUwdratowmbib>nu«4tal8% — Mpv 
"HOME  BtnLDERS"  is  n  conservatiwiv  manaxcd  inv^sticrnt 
and  building  corporation.  Il  builds  and  finances  home  building 
Operatioru  on  a  wholesale  basis,  but  only  on  contract;  thtis  it 
keeps  all  of  its  investments  on  an  earning  basis. 

It  started  Febniarj',  jgoS.  lis  first  building  contract  amotuited 
to  $1,250,  which  sum  was  secured  through  selling  shairs  at  par, 
•  i.oo.  It  has  grown  to  an  institution's  1  months  old  April  jo, 
1913 — with  total  resources  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  and  a 
surplus  of  four  bundled  thousand  dollars. 

Shares  $2.60  Durlns  June 

It  pays  cash  dividends  every  three  months.  The  new  rale  is 
t8%  on  par,  which,  with  shares  at  Sa.Ao,  makes  present  earnings 
net  slightly  under  7%.  Its  policy  is  to  distribute  its  profits  on 
about  the  basis  of  one  dollar  in  dividends  and  two  dollars  to 
surplus.  In  this  way  its  shares  have  an  ever  increa^ng  value. 
It  has  ten  building  and  ini'esCment  contracts  offeled  for  every  one 
it  has  money  to  finance;  thus  it  sells  more  of  its  cafntal  stock  to 
procure  necessary-  funds. 

ff'ri/e  /or  Ltleroiure 

"Snttttiiiril  JttrB  iSpnf ral  Asm." 

CnnBd  FVwr  Mmob  Opwa  Hmm  BUX 

129  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
Loa  Aagelei  Califami* 


No  Better  Gift  to  Your  Dear 
Ones  is  possible  than 

A  Year's  Guarantee 
of  Happiness 

START  1912  RIGHT 

(tontinrntiil  (SufntiltQ  (Sompoiie 

The  LARGEST  "Income  Iiuurance" 
Companr  in  the  world 

H.  C.  B,  ALEXANDER,  Pr«id«it 

Write  our  Santa  Claia  Deparlmfnt  RigM  NOWnnH 


n  Francisco,  Calif. 


OCCUPATION..., 


Galena -Signal  Oil  Compan 

FRANKLIN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bote  mBnuraeliirera  of  tlie  celebrated  GALENA  COAC 
ENCINKand  IJAIl  01I.3  iind  8IBLEV8  PERFECTIC 
VALVI':  and  SIGNAL  OILS. 

GCAItANTEE   Cn^T     prr    (tiouiand    mllsi    for    In 

MnlnlBinRXrECRTni^PAIITMENT.  which  li  an  orcai 
laUon  at  shill«<  rHllwav  mechanics  at  wide  and  varl 
eiperlence.  i^rvtcei  of  erpitrta  turnlalied  tree  of  char 
to  patrons  tnt«regted  In  (be  economical  uae  of  oUa. 

Chas.  Miller,  President 


TRUE  SOUTHERN  ROUTE 
TO  THK  EAST  IS  VIA 


In  writing  to  advertisers  pleaae  m 


Through  Sleepers  from  Calif ornta 
to  St.  Louis 

Geo.  U.  IIcnteii.  G.  P.  A..  DiHu.  Tciu 

S.  C.  N*SB,  PacwicCoist  TnwrK  Aoest.sm  S.  Spriaa  St. 

SoC  PosTni.  Teleiiiafh  btnii..  San  Fkahcisco 
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Bringing  the 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Nearer  to  the  Country 

A  New  Facility  for  Long  Range  Trading 


To  business  men  near  New  York,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  always  afforded  a  profitable  use  for  idle  funds,  with  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  effect  a  prompt  sale  and  to  recall  the  capital  when 
needed. 

Our  Partial  Payment  Plan  now  makes  this  possible  for  business 
men  remote  from  the  market.  This  plan  gives  them  the  advantages 
of  cash  purchases  without  the  usual  restrictions. 

As  Specialists  in  Odd  Lots,  we  buy  or  sell  in  quantities  of  less  than 
100  shares.  We  thus  permit  the  small  investor  to  trade  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  big  one. 

To  the  man  who  is  saving,  the  Partial  Payment  Plan  has  particular 
advantages,  since  he  can  buy  a  few  shares  and  complete  the  pay- 
ments on  them  at  his  leisure,  as  his  savings  accumulate,  while  the 
dividends  provide  for  the  interest  on  his  unpaid  balances. 

The  details  of  the  new  service  are  described  in  a  little  booklet 
giving  payment  schedules  and  other  data.  This  Booklet  (No.  10) 
will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 


««  JohnMuirStfi^.  "2 

^^     Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of 

Stock 

Memben  N«w  Ymk  Stidt  Ew^wnft 

71  Broadway*  N  rk 
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Tie  New  1912  Book,  "ARTISTIC  BUNGALOWS" 

THK  "CI-ASWIEST"  HOOK  OUT 

uaiTKiutu  aMsmciNi  co..  727-721  w.  r.  sky  ttmt.  im  Mb.  u. 

"California  Lures  the  World" 

AbeautifullyMlustratedSouvcmr  of  Ixa  Angeles  aadSouthera  California,  coQtainiiig  reliable  statist- 

SENT 

FREE 

N.tioma  Horn*  A  Town  Bullden,                         1  ftm  IntaMtM  in 
350  Soulb  Hill  St,  U»  A>(.la.  CJ.             pH  kvxlMk 

•CUnn,!.  L.™,  ,1,,  «■.„«■•.                                                    Q  f„|[  (f,^ 

K.M,                             Qiaeilfmnig 

a™.™                             .  .              n*""""!-*. 

aiiforniaBungalows  S 

'^  BuiU  an  ArtUlie  Hsme  cafDbiabiB  *^  Strlc.  Comfort  ud  tndirldulltr.  at  Ihb 

f^  coal  tbu  T«i  would  pay  tor  tko  old  ruhion>d  ciiar  boTlEfaid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER-BIG  BUNGALOW  BOOK  BOe, 

»uk  "A'^  conitlnlnK  To  homn  £ontiia  f^J^O  aod  up— or  Poult  "fi"  wITb  a3  Some*  oaJncfMi 
'"■*-  BndLm.    Or  ifcd  UJ  Bto  tctf  botfc  b»^  pitttpaid. 


Sw]Secr«OH*(niwHfBwfa-«M(f<rB>a-r..lp.U.  VritaToJar. 
^03  ANCELES  INVESTMENT  CO..  333  O.  HiU  Si..  Lo. 
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-most  highly  developed 


SUNSET 

ROUTE 

SERVICE 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
LOS  ANGELES,  EL  PASO  AND 
NEW  ORLEANS 

THE  BALMY  SOUTHERN  SEA- 
LEVEL  WAY— ROUTE  OF 
SUNSET  EXPRESS.  SLEEPING, 
DINING  AND  PARLOR  OBSER- 
VATION CAR  TRAIN 


Employes  who  perforin  their  duties 
pleasentljt    courteously    and    well 


Southern 
Pacific 


TICKET  OFFICES : 

Flood  BuHding     Pslsoe  Hotel     TUrd  and  Tovnsend  Streets  Station 
^^  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Broadway  and  isthStrset 


mtfand  tm 
OAKLAND 


Market  Street  Ferry  Station 
600  South  Spring  Street 


0  boutn  dpnng  strc 
LOS  ANGELES 


Ion 
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JRON  where  it's  cool — out  on  the  porch  or  in  the  cool- 
■*■  est,  most  comfortable  room  in  the  house.  That  is  just 
what  a  half  million  women  are  doing  with  a 

GENERAL       ELECTRIC         COMPANY 

Electric  Flatiron 


Compare  the  delight  of  the  cool, 
outdoor  breezes  with  the  sweltering 
heat  of  old-fashioned  ironing.  Yet 
this  is  only  one  of  the  comforts  ttuU 
you  get  by  using  a  G-E  Iron. 

It's  inexpensive,  too.  For  an  aver- 
age family  ironing,  the  cost  is 

On/y  IS  Cents  far  Electricity. 

Most  of  this  you  save  on  coal  or 
gas — on  less  rubbing  and  no  scorch- 
ing, which  means  less  wear  and  tear 
on  fine  clothes. 

So  you  really  pay  little,  if  anything, 
extra  for  all  the  comfort, 
the  coolness,    the  conven- 


3  escape  and 


instead  of  allowing  it  t 
waste. 

This  means  less  work — less  time 
— less  expense.  These  savines  are 
due  to  certain  exclusive  feature^ 
most  of  which  are  made  possible  by 
the  famous  G-E  heating  metal 
called  "Calorite,"  Moreover,"Cat 
oriic"  is  so  nearly  indestructible  thiC 
G-E  Flat  irons  last  a  lifetime. 

The  G-E  Guaranue 
is  on  the  big  red  and  white  tag 
on  each  iron.  Look  for  this  tag. 
Insist  on  the  G-E  Iron.  If  you 
cannot  get  it  from  your  lightinc 
company  or  nearest  electrical  dealer, 
">*  send  us  his  name. 
'^-  Send  today  for  our  handsome 
n-  booklet  "Electric  Heating  and  Cook- 
e-  ing,"  containing  64  pages  of  inter- 
so  esting  information  about  electricity 
n-  in  the  household — with  many  beau- 
■g,     tiful  illustrations  in  color. 

LECTRIC    COMPANY 

'<  Lvf"  Finfial  M.i<iiifaamer 

i)  Schenectady,  New  York 
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than  six  common-      S^^V^ 
places.    Sold  by  leading  jewelers. 

THE  GORHAM  CO.. 

SILVERSMITHS 

NEW    YORK 

CC8U1AM  SEVER  POLISH-THE  BEST   FOR  CLEANING  SILVER 
In  writing  10  advertiien  please  inei«.iQi.&V^S<^T-'^^''5»';v^'i\Q««\1 
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Tyuweef^earf 


co^p^xions  as  a  resz//r 
c/zism^  /ci/^o/iz/e  Soap 


like  Any  Other  Soap 
ou  Have  Ever  Used 

B  is  a  revelation!  It  is  more  than  a 
mere  soap.  It  does  more  than  any  soap  you  have 
ever  tried.  It  brings  life  and  health  to  the  skin. 
It  soothes,  nourishes,  cleanses  and  beautifies. 


It  luti  longfr.  Lathen  in  the  hard- 
eit  water.  ScMlhei  babr'i  tender  *kin. 
In  ihort,  Palmolive  hu  been  rightly 
termed,  "The  PERFECT  loap  for 
thote  who  care." 

OiU  From  tlw  Orient 

We  have  ihown  in  Palmolive  how 
palm  and  olive  oili  ihould  be  blended 
in  a  pure  taaf  that  will  at  once  cUanst, 
nouriih  and  protect  the  ikin.  Thua 
Palmolive  doei  for  the  tkin  what  no 
other  soap  can  do — what  these  oili  by 
themiclvei  cannot  doi 

Pure  Soap 
We   uie   no   artificial   color.      The 
olive  oil  in  Palmolive  alone  produces 
(hat  fresh,  cool,  ^''^en  hue. 

Palmolive  conuin.  no  free  alkali.  So 

the  natural  oiU  of  the  ikin  are  protected. 

Hard*Wa(er  Soap 

In  Palmolive  you  have  a  soap  that 

.  smooth,  free  bther  in  bsOi  hard 


Delietle  Orieatol  Odor 

Because  of  the  wholesomeneM  and 
purity  of  the  imported  oils  used  no 
strong  perfume  is  needed. 

Welcome  Bcoaomy 
Because  of  its  low  cost  as  compared 
with  its  high  quality,  Palmolive  is 
pleasingly  economicaL  You  have  many 
times  paid  MORE  for  soap  utterly 
lacking  these  delightful  qualities. 

Wkj  vet  tend  rtuo  2-cent  stamps  hr 
sample  and  free  SmitUi,  "The  Eao 
Way  to  Beauty,"  NOWf 
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California  Knows  How — 
Is  Proving  it  by  Her 
Plans  for  the  Exposition. 


Buildings  all  up  and  down  the  Coast,  by 

the   inspiration  of   1913,  are  being  con- 
structed on  the  Know  How  plan. 

Builders  and  Painters  and  Owners  all 
are  coming  to  appreciate  that  Murphy 
Finishing  Materials  are  made  by  men  and 
satisfy  men  who  Know  How. 

Murphy  Varnishes  and  Paints  and  Colors 
and  Stains  and  Enamels  and  Konkreto 
jive  the  Most  Elegant  and  Most  Durable 
inishes  at  less  actual  cost  than  second  or 
third  rate  finishes. 


Murphy  Goods  are  handled  by  the  (oDowing  Pacific  Coast  Rmu: 

PLANET  PAIHT  COMPANY.  Lo.  Angdei         RASMUSSEN  &  CO..  Poitluid 


C  a  CUNCH  &  CO..  San  Fruciico 


WATERHOUSE  &  LESTER  CO..L0.  Angelc% 
Sacnmento,  San  Francisco.  Oakland  andSanJote 


The  Varnish  Muiphy  VamisH   Company    '^^TS 

That  Latto  FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  Prendent 

Longest  Anocuted  widi  DougaU  Vamish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING        £i^ 
FIXTURES        ^^^ 


"!"•  pVERY  night  is   tub  night   when  'StandarcT  Fixtures   are 
■^  in  the  home.    The  delight  which  the  convenience,  beauty 
and  refinement  of  "Standard"  Fixtures    create    in  the  use    of 
.    the   bathroom,  makes  daily  bathing  the  rule    in  every   home 
possessing   them.      Children  especially  are  drawn  to  cleanli- 
;        ness  by  the  appeal  of  their  attractiveness.     Their  resistance 
I     ■    to  time   and  use,   makes  their    purchase    the    most    econom- 
ical of  all  the  homebuilder's  expenditures. 

Grnuine  "Standnnr  liilum  for  the  Home  and      dcmanil  'Standard'  quality  at   I 
■.  for  Scliool,  Office  Bi.iUlinEs,   Public  Instilu-       All  -StMtdu^T  fixtures,  with  cart 

And  no  fixlure  is  genui 


m 


Gold  LabrI,  nilh  ihe  ciccption  «(  one  brand 
-  of  baths  bvarinfr  the  Krd  and  Blai-k  Label, 
nhicli,  while  of  llie  tir?'!  qiialily  of  manufac- 
ture, have  a  slightly  ihinticr  enameling,  and 
thus    meet    llie    requiremenK    of   those   nho 

Standard  Sanitars  TPfe.  Co.    Dcpt.  51. 

NewVork.. 


ill  last  a 
inlets  it 
hears  the guaraMUe  label.  In  order  to  avoid 
ihe  siihslitulion  of  inferior  fixtures,  ipeciiy 
■Standard"  goods  in  wriling  (not  verbally) 
and  make  lure  that  you   gii  ihem. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


..35\C.31.lStt«l   Nxhvilic 315  Ten*  A.n.«,  So.  London.. .. 53  HolbomVl«lucl,  E.C 

415  Aahlind  Block   NewOrlun.,    B»annet<S(.Jt>Hi>hS«i.  Hou.lon.Tei..PFaMoi.and  SmithSu. 

.. ll2SWalnut  Sliert  Monlred.Can 213Coii>tincBldi.  SmFnndKO.McuopolLiBinkBldc. 

«in(a,Cu.S9RkhrnondS(..E.    Borion .Jahn  Hsncock  Bldg.  Wa.hinslon.  D.  C Southnn  B)d«. 

Piuabiirah l06SiiihSit«t   Louinilla 319-23  W.Miin  5tr«t  Toledo.Ohio SM-SJIEiier       - 

St.  U>uii....II»N.  FounhSuHi  Cleveland 648  Huion  Ro.d,  5.  E.  FonWonh.Tei.,  F 

CinclnnMi 663W.lnul  Si,    Hamihon.Can 20-28  Jackwii  S<..W. 
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SIMPLE  as  it  is,  the  device  shown  above  is  working  a  revolution.  In 
many  businesses  it  is  cutting  the  price  of  printing  in  two — saving 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  a  year! 

Get  this! — it's  rea/  printing  we're  talking  about — just  the  kind  of 
stationery,  system-forms  and  advertising  you've  been  buying  from  your 
printer. 

That  fact  is  important,  because  with  this  device  you  can  do  your  own 
printing — without  the  heavy  investment,  delay,  high-priced  labor,  room, 
high  power,  muss  or  fuss  of  the  printing-office — at  a  saving  of  2Sc  to  7Sc 
on  every  dollar. 


The  device  it  a  Printing-ink  Attachment  that  fit*  any  No.  I  or  No.  4  Muitignph,  and  ci 
either  into  a  real  printing-machine.  With  electrotype!  you  can  reproduce  any  deiired  ityle  or 
•iie  of  type,  Hne-cuti,  boiden  and  onumenU.  Or  for  emergency  irorlc  you  can  print  from  the 
machine'!  lelf-contained  equipment  of  Gothic  or  typewriter  ly^e,  or  special  hand-set  type.  Any 
color  of  printing-ink  ii  available.    And  you  turn  out  rtal  printing — 1200  to  SOOO  theeli  an  hour. 


Perhap)  difBcutt  to  believe — particularly  if  you  think  you  already  Icnow 
the  Muliigraph,  and  have  in  mind  iti  form -typewriting  function.  But  it'i 
beini;  demonstrated  daily  by  hundredi  of  lucceuful  buiineia-bouiea — tarfre  and 

In  ten  monthi  the  Mark  Croii  Co.,  New  York,  laved  tSOOD  on  their 
printing  with  the  Multigraph.  They  eitimatc  that  in  profit),  laving  of  time, 
convenience  and  service  it  ha)  been  north  |2S,000  to  them  in  that  period. 

The  Photo-Crafts  Shopi,  Racine,  Wiiconiin,  saved  50^ — 1126 — on 
their  firit  Multigraph  job,  a  2E-pa£e  catalog.  And  on  lubiequent  edition* 
they  will  Qve  even  more! 

Here's  the  important  question^-what  can^au  save  in  your  busineisF 

Don't  prejudge  the  quniion.  You  don't  know.  Neither  do  we — but 
we'll  gladly  co-operate  with  you  in  getting  at  the  brass  tacks  of  the  case. 
And  we  promise  that  you  can't  buy  unless  your  business  proves  its  own  need. 

For  literature,  specimens,  eye-opening  facts — any  data  we  may  have  on 
lile  pertaining  to  your  particular  line  of  business — write  us  today.  Use  the 
coupon. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 


Wilt  Umi  An 
Mott  Interettetl 
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"During  my  long  professional  career  as  a  music 
teacher  I  have  used  the  Emerson  Piano. 

"Yean  ago,  I  discovered  that  the  tone  of  the  Emerson 
was  best  adapted  to  educate  the  beginner's  ear;  that  the 
elastic,  responsive  touch  trained  the  hand  to  bring  out  all 
those  subtler  musical  expressions  which  mark  the  true 
artist  and  charm  the  music  lover.  Time  tests  all  things. 
Under  the  very  severe  tests  to  which  beginners  necessarily 
put  a  piano,  I  found  that  the  Emerson  showed  a  durability 
that  proved  integrity  of  material  and  construction.  The 
Emerson  has  kept  pace  with  the  times.  A  great  many  of 
my  graduates  have  selected  the  Emerson  as  a  life4ong 
friend." 

For  over  60  years  the  Emerson  has  stood  high  in  the  es- 
'  teem  of  those  who  demand  high  character  at  an  equitable 
price. 

OAKLAND  ^-,.  Wvfl  r->      r\  PORTLAND 

SACRAMENTO      bhermail  ■  laV  &  OO.       Seattle 

SAN  JOSE  x-/«»^*"«M»«^***7    *-«    w,  xaCOMA 

l^ftSSMO  „,„  ^rT„„„^„  SPOKANE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  delight  of  fine,  fresh  garden 
products  all  winter 


Certainly,  the  readers  of  this  magazine  do 
not  need  to  be  taught  the  piimaries  of  house- 
iteeping.        Most   of   you   already    are   well 
advanced    and    experienced    in  the    arc    of 
'provisioning"  the  household.     But  you  are 
interested  in  belter,  easier,    cheaper  ways  of 
doing  things.     Any  system  of  short  cuts,  or 
improved    methods,    that    will    make    "two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before;" 
that  will  crowd  two  hours  of  labor 
into  one,  and  give  results  twict  as 
good; — any  plan  that  really  hilpi  is 
certain  to  receive  your  attention. 

You  know  the  old  way  of  preserv- 
ing fruh — the  paring  and  cutting,  the 
boiling  and  sugaring,  (he  filling  and 
sealing,    the  toiling  and    sweltering. 
How    you   dreaded    the     'canning" 
season  I    How  you  worked  over  old- 
fashioned,  narrow -necked,  tin-topped,  screw- 
sealed  jars ;  and  when   all  were  labeled  and 
put  away  in  a  nice,  dark  place — how  relieved 
you  were!     Even  then,   you  could  not  be 
certain  your  fruit  would  keep,  you  could  not 
itieiu  it  would  "open  up"  right. 

As  for  vegetables — how  many  housewives 
have  despaired  of  ever  preserving  vegetables 
at  all  I  You  havs  come  to  know  through 
sad  experience  that  old-style  jan  cannot  be 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Rather  than  try,  you  have  allowed  all  kinds 
of  good  garden  stufT'  to  go  to  wastt 
in  season;  and  in  winter  you  have 
gone  to  the  grocer  and  bought  some 
other  body's  "canoed  eoods"  ar  ex- 
orbitant prices. 

We  live  and  learn.  The  world 
gets  wiser  every  day  and  one  of  the 
proven  new  truths  is  this : — To  "keep" 
fruit  and  vegetables  you  must  put  them 
up  in  lanitary  jars.  It  has  been  further 
shown  that  the  only  sanitary  jars  are  all-glass 
jars,  and  the  best  of  these  is  the  wide-necked, 
green-tinted,  Atlas  "E-Z  Seal"  Jar. 

Imagine  a  jar  in  which  you  may  put  most 
vegetables  and  fruit  without  cutting — this  _ 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  natural  flavor  and  ' 
preserves  the  original  beauty.  Mada  r' 
gieen-tinted  glass  to  exclude  the  light}  w^* 

Hazel -Atlas  Gla 


an  all-glass  cap  that  fastens  over  the  neck 
with  a  wire  clamp.  No  ait  to  taint — no  metal 
to  tarnish — no  light  to  wilt  the  fruit  no 
trouble  to  till,  or  to  close,  or  to  open,  or  to 
clean.  No  twisting,  no  turning,  no  breakage, 
no  spoilage — just  a  fine,  dandy  jar  that  knows 
how  to  act  and  bihave  I  Such  is  the 
"E-Z  Seal." 

You  can  keep  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  in  these  jars,  and  be  quite  certain 
of  good  results.  You  may  know  the 
delight  of  fine  fresh  garden  products 
all  winter.  You  may  revel  in  new 
tests  of  skill — you  may  surprise  youi 
family  and  amaze  your  friends  by 
unheard-of  feats  of  preserving.  Above 
all,  you  may  live  belter  and  cheaper, 
and  provide  a  more  whcdesome,  gen- 
erous fare  at  less  cost  You  will  notice 
a  marked  difference  in  your  grocer's  bills] 

"Jarring"  is  now  a  summer  pastime 
Many  women  who  have  wearied  of  the  or- 
deals of  old-ityle  canning,  many  who  never 
have  fhougkl  at  preserving  their  own  fruit  (or 
vegetables!)  now  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  while  things  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  They  have  joined  the  "Society  of 
E-Z  Sealers." 

That  you  may  test  it,  your  grocer  will  give 
Tou  one  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  Jar  absolutely  frtt. 
Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
bottom  of  this  page,  tear  off  just  above 
our  name,  and  take  to  your  grocer 
before  September  1st.  When  the 
grocer  signs  his  name  also  (as  proof  of 
delivery)  we  pay  him  for  the  jar.  In 
justice  to  the  grocer  and  ourselves,  we 
can  give  only  ant  jai  to  a  family. 

Will  you  ask  for  it?  Will  you  go  to 

your  grocer  and  demand  it?     \\\sihtrt, 

and  we  want  you  to  have  it^and  test 

it.      Then  you  will    know   why  the    E-Z 

Seal  is  the  very  best  jar  in  the  world.     And 

please  write  to  us  direct  for  our  frte  Book  of 

Recipes.      A  postal  will  do.      Here  are  two 

.  things  to  do  today. 

fr     It  doesn't  matter  how  much  you  know 
wt  pnwrving,  or  how  little— you  will  get 
inilts  from  £-Z  Seal  Jars. 

1. Wheeling  .WVa 
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Gives  You  The  Two  Greatest  Pleasures 

HE  purest  jini  kiuiwn  ii>  nunlclnd  come    from  ihinp  which  we  do  i/nMlattrtufy, 
kcenfit  I'hMLirM  nmnkinj  h-i)  dlMoinni  jij  di'velopcd  U  MuHc  —  that 


Him- iruch  krtner  ihen  ii  tills  pleji^ure  ufmiuic  wlirn  ljuldtd  hi  iuIumI  humin  Inilinct^ 
It  nieani  a  pLeanire  Eir  kenwr  uid  more  CKhiUiating  than  any  other  which  the  live  leniei 


T 

diAiculi 
Him- 

VIRTUOLO 

THE    NEW  INSTINCTIVE    PLAYER   PIANO 

offer,    you  — evrn  th.iuph   an    untrnmrd    muiicun  —  thii   grejint,    keene.t    pleasure.      For 

Wliim  Tcni  sit  down  to  the  Vitiiio!o  and  beviii  m  rby,  you  find  lliat  yim  don't  have  to  conecntrate 
evrrv  ricu.ir 'IB  Ihiv  yuii  dti>  piiidLxLn-^  rlie  heAuiitiiL  miiBic.  Ymi  fiiid  the  in»lmnieiil  uimimplyidd 
■enutiielyioiitrlvtdllial  ynur  viry  IlHnulitaand  Eeeliat:s  vtrm  to  |ia4  directly  la  tlie  piano  stringi- 
Jui  M  the  eDHiiiMu  piM  thmuiiA  r""-  V"  hear  the  nuiei  uf  the  niuik'  calling  loudly  oi 
inunnurin^  Hftly.  rirplinv  liuo  Iv  or  ru.  hin(r  swiftly. 

Fu«r  limpte  Rivniiim  lintlimt,  nhicli  the  Rnern  of  your  tvlt  ham]  press  inilhictiTelT.  |[ive  you 
ciiue  any  Duie  in  ihu  niiiile  lu  Niig  clearly  out  above  the  ml— at  Ihe  Tery  inianenl  v^;u  wish  It. 

Th:  Vimiolo  in  the  luncui  HALI.KT  &  IIAVIS  PlAMi,  <h<ise  frrr  iMw/igU  sftiau  hu 
hecn  unlcrd  hy  ftinirM  niutielan<  li«m  KriniUsit  b.  Udry  (lanlen,  $}SOa>><l  "I'uarav  In  the 
■rthille.  full-uined  CDNWAY  PIAM).  aslowaiSSTB.  I^tinfiion  PlayLt  f^ann.  MSO  and  up. 
bend  iur  liaBdmniL-  ciiiurcd  picuitca  ut  the  variou  (tyle*,  flvini:  n-mpleie  deicri|iiian. 


uie  HouHS : 

... Co.,  Tacom..  WuIl 

and.  Ore.         Bosloii  Piino  Co.,  Loi  Aagelei.  Calif. 


HALLET  y  DAVIS  PIANO  CO. 
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BRAINY 


Striking  EffecU  tif  Different  Foods 

1      NOTE.    Tim  N»»  ^BnlnT  ^  Diet  ^Sntan  wm  orl^imwl  ^  bT  S.  ^Lfptwl, 


Popular  Edacational  Food  Campaign 

'ects  t)f  Different 

'  Diet  Sr»t<m  wu  orL^natfl] 
■obably    kno' 


JM  calarih,    which    [rrquentLy    reiulls   in   deafness  and    other   coni- 

f,1  pLainta.     Irritating  or  foreign  clement!,  auch  as  table  uft,  loda 

"■  wafer,  and  tome  other  drug- 'tore  beveragea,  and  certain  efemenli 

C.H.BIUNKLER  of     fooda.     cause    kidney    and     bladder    trotibles.     Some    foods 

FoodEipwt  speciall).  affecl   the   liv»r  or  the  heart  or  the  lungs  and    akin, 

1>asits  of  foreign  elements  and  poisons  from  wrong  combinations  of  fooda  cause  discasei; 
TcAN 'teach  YOu'^TO  CURE  YOURSELF. 

eluding  game,  poultry.  whiiFi  of  eggs,  almond*,  pears,  aaparagus.  spinach,  celery,  etc..  ia 
productive  of  superior  intelligence  and   paychic  development.     Another  group  is  chiefly 

othera.'auch  a'a  tea  and  wrong  quantiliea  of  fatly,   starchy  and  sweet  foods,  make  one 
nervous,  shy  and  low  spirited  and  lead  to  premature  old  age. 

Whiles  of  eggs  are  the  elixir  of  life  far  the  toothless  and  aged. 

Dried    peaches   and   dried   apricot*   are    suited    to    society    ladies    who    wiah    to    be 

Juicy  fresh  rruit  is  far  more  suitable  than  atewed  fruit  for  buiines*  people  who  inter- 
Brilliancy  as  a  speaker  or  writer  is  secured  by  eating  green  grapes,  provided  that 

strong  brainy  meals  have  previously  been  taken. 

Knowing  something  aliout  these  eRecta,  would  you  not  like  (o  know  ull  about  the 

influence  ol  foods  in  your  own  case  and  for  your  own  smbitions?     No  subject  ia  more 

important— none   strikes  borne  more  cloaely  to   your  own   welfare,  and   the   welfare   of 

your  family. 

No  technical  terms,  such  as  "proteids,"*  "carbo-hydfates."  etc.. 

for  sale-     No  faating,  exercising  nor  drugs  are  i        '     '      **"*  ~ 

ESSENTIAL. 

To  Increase  or  to  Reduce  Weigltt 

Tliin  people  after  strengthening  their  nerves  and  digestive  power  bjr  suitable  ' 
lends  increase  Iheir  weight  by  the  proper  use  of  cereal  foods.     SimilarlT  in  combi 

One  chronic  sufferer,  weighing  41;  pounds,  unable  to  exercise,  took  correct  coi 
tions  of  ordinary  daily  foods  and  reduced  over  ijo  pounds,  gaining  strength  with  fir 
of  fleah  and  losing  Theumatism. 

Eciema,  other  skin  troubles,  atid  all  blood  diseases  yield  to  suiuble  diet. 

A  Few  Opinions 

"Your  criticism  of  osteopathy,  physical  culture.  Fleieherism  and  fasting,  in  B 
No.  1.  is  cnliahlening.     Your  recipe  in  Booklet  No.  ],  for  clear  complexion,  brigh 


To  put  it  weakly,  I  was  astonished." 

"My   brain   power  and   general   efficiency  have  been  doubled  this  year  by  selecting 
brainy  foods.     I  have  made  a  fnrlune  in  real  estate  and  the  credit  is  honestly  yours." 

•'The  Hoveinmcnt  should  investigate  and  teach  the  Brainy  Diet  System  for  (he  good 

n  cents  for  mailing.      Send  addresses  of  sick  f riei 
NfCLER.  Food  Expert,  Dept.  40F,  Washin 

MtmBriti  Ihlseddrtst  le give lo  Jrinuli in  urftnl  lutd, 
-  (^  WIM  BMNKLUt  WMHIIWrOM,  D.  «. -C»1 

DIET 


Send  ten  cents  for  mailing.      Send  addresses  of  sick  f rienilfl  to—  ^|^       to  CURE 

G.  H.  BRINfCLER.  Food  Expert,  Dept.  40F.  Washington,  D.  C 

Mtmaritt  Ihlteddrtit  ts give lo  fritndi in  uTgtnl  tutd, 

^~  LThsNaw  Bnlar  DM 
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«  Y>nta, 

li  occo. 

Black  leather  t)ellow5,.heavi1y'nicke1ed  fillings.  Correct  in.design.and  accurate  in  every 
detail  of  c 


No.  lA  Special  Kodak,  for  pictures,      -       •       -      2ji  x  4^  incites,    fSO.OO 

"0.3  ...      iKxi^      ■■  52.00 

""•S!        ...      3J<x5ji      "  65.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  n,  K.Mt  C6> 


In  wrinng  to  ailvntiwn  plea 
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Women  and  Children  Fast ! 

HIS    IS  THE  RULE  OF  THE  SEA.    So   that  on  the  Titanic^ 

with  courageous  self-sacrifice,  the  men  stood  aside  while  die 
women  and  children  filled  the  life  boats  and  were  pulled 
away  from  the  sinking  ship. 

On  this  ship  were  many  men  who  had  insured  their  lives  in  the 
TRAVELLERS,  against  just  such  disasters,  for  more  than  a  millon 
dollars.  This  is  a  great  sum  for  any  insurance  company  to  have  at 
risk  in  one  disaster,  but  the  TRAVELLERS  will  meet  it  promptly,  taking 
pride  in  the  fact  that  in  protecting  the  widows  and  orphans  of  suck  men 
it  is  doing  the  work  it  was  put  in  the  world  to  do.  ' 

In  times  of  sudden  disaster  men  rise  to  these  supreme  demands  of  Ii£e. 
But  may  we  not  call  attention  at  this  time  to  those  everyday  acts  of 
self-sacrifice  by  which  many  of  these  men  who  went  down,  built  up 
the  legacies  which  now  belong  to  those  they  have  left  behind.  May 
we  not  think  that  after  seeing  the  women  and  children  safe,  the 
minds  of  some  of  these  men  dwelt  with  satisfaction  upon  the  help  that 
would  come  to  their  families  from  their  policies.  And  may  we  not  think 
that  the  little  hardships  of  meeting  premium  payments  helped  to  build 
the  kind  of  character  which  was  able  to  meet  this  supreme  test  of  courage? 

The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY  as  the  pioneer  acci- 
dent insurance  company  of  America,  speaks  at  this  time  about  the  value 
of  accident  and  life  insurance  with  no  feeling  of  impropriety.  It  believes 
that  it  is  doing  a  good  work  in  lessening  the  hardships  which  follow  in 
the  wake  of  any  disaster,  great  or  small  and  in  paying  losses  unpeuralleled 
in  the  history  of  accident  insurance,  the  TRAVELLERS  feels  that  it  is 
its  duty  to  remind  men  everywhere,  that  at  all  times  it  is  "  Women  and 
Children  First,**  and  that  men  respond  to  that  call  when  heeding  the  ^uniliar 

MORAL:     Insure  in  the  TRAVELERS 

Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Codil 

Assets,  $79,900,000.        Liabilities,  $67,900,000.         Surplus,  $12,000,000. 


Fhe  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  sunset     T«»r  oc 

Send  mo  particulara  aboat  TraTolen  lomuranc*.    Mjr  name.  biuinoM  addreM*  age  and  occvpatum  ara  writtaa  liabii. 
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of  high-power  arms.  Solid  top  protects  shooter  against  danger  from  thrown-back  smoke, 
gases  and  defective  cartridges:  keeps  action  dry  and  clean.  Side  ejection  insures 
unbroken  line  of  sight  always — makes  possible  quick,  accurate  follow-up  shots. 

Send  6  c«nl«  for  naw  catalogue  ■faowuig  complat* 

line   of   ^ar/at   Repeatini   rifle*  and  *faotguiu. 

T^^(U^&t.^re€W^a  Co.  5  WUlow  Street,  New  Haven,  Connectkat 


\t  IVtrU  w  IVaUri  h 


Wilbur  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

COLUSA  COUNTV,  CALIFORNIA 


Wonderful  Photographs  of  the  Great  West 

Scenic  and  InduitrIM  Fcniurea    Grspblcaltr    Portnired  In  RIcb  Brown  CarbooB.  Mocciaoent   Sepia 
Enlnrgrmpnu  and  Unexcelled  LAnlern  Slides  Crom_ourOrl|lnal^e(allvra. 


'lewi — and  Cataloit  of  neveri 


PUTNAM  &  VALENTINE  SSfSSS:  "  Tmple  Block,  Ui  Ai^elei,  CiL 


Pintsch  Light 

For    lighting    passenger  cars  with 
Perfected    Single    Mantle    Lamps 

Axle  I'rivtn  Dynamo  Equipment 


STEAM  H  EAT  Si  *1Xi^?  %'Tv 


iling   mttmi.  iLcan 
LO   Jii  Syidm.  where 


$18,000,000  Plans  Reach  Contract  Stage 

TIIK.ininiurnpmi.Tillhiil(';ilifomia'sSiS,ooo,ooo  Thiny  liiumii's  ha\t  agrct'il  lo  cooperate  on  ll 

slalu'  iiiKhway  syslcm  huil  n'nihfillhe  conlrail  sysltm,  iloiiaiinp  ihc  rijihls  of  way  demanded  liy  tl 
sliiBC  lirinKx  mm  iiraminom-e  the  work  aicom-  <-ommis«on  as  well  as  tiri'lues.  The  result  ia  th 
plhhed  in  the  few  mnnihs  sim-c  the  plan  was  ai-iit-cly  CalifumJa  \*  now  a^uml  of  a  highnay  s)-steni  th 
taken  up.   ll  is  csjieiieii  ihal  from   now  on  from      will  be  a  standard  for  the  worM. 

scvenly-ln-e  lo  a  hundreil  mile*  of  stale  roaii  work  

will  rrarh  tlie  i-onlrait  slajjc  eai  h  monlh.  _        „  .,      ,     r.  -. 

That  is  makiTiK  iM^adway.  but  at  the  sante  lime  it  "«»  Monterey  Rokds  Draw  Can 

S'vcB  an  iniliialiun  of  tho  maKniimic  of  the  task  The  inirease  in  ilie  nuiiilier  o£  moiorisis  visilii 

alifornia  ha»  unilcnakcn.  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  an  indiiated   by   the  r 

Tenlali™  idans  ha%-e  Info  made  for  hiRliways  rii)rls  tovering  the  winter  and  sjiring,  show  that  tl 
having  n  total  len^h  of  alioul  2500  miles.  Of  l lie  aildilionR  to  the  great  lOnd  st'stcm  are  gainii 
several  cliicf  routes  majijied  tnit,  the  road  down  ihe  llie  attention  of  autoisls.  The  new  dri\-e.  Seen 
coast  will  have  a  k'njjlh  of  lo.jii  mill's  and  that  in  the  lioulevanl.  is  iKcomin);  as  well  known  as  tl 
interior  will  tie  ^40  mik's  lonit,  orij^nat   Seventeen   Mile   Drive.     The   inrtcase   : 

tlic  numlier  and  total  mil 
OKC  of  the  minor  roads  hi 
atlraric'l   many   ilriwrs 
this  famous   part    of  Cal 

The  improvemems  ha' 
brought  ihe  total  mile&f 
up  to  hfly.  and  (hnt  is  r 
small  Icnglh  of  rT>a(l  to  I 
laid  nut  spriialty  for  auli 
iDoNlea  in  one  of  Ame 
ica'a  show  places.  Tf 
main  roads  aixom modal 
three  ("ars  abreast,  and  iV 
highcsl  gratie  is  sis  p« 
<Tnl.  That  is  on  the  ne 
mad  k-a<ling  to  the  top  ( 
Ihe  hill.  870  fet^t  higl 
from  which  ihe  Peninsuk 
the  country  back  of  it,  tli 
Pacific  ocean,  Klonter^ 
liay  and  Camiel  JJa 
are  ri^bk;.  K^tclurtinit  thi 
Oil  Monb'rer  i>»nfnsiiTa«  fHiiions  nftr  miW  ol  auto  Jriv.s  t,'?"'?''   ,""   average    of    th 

vhmlis  IS  iwo  per  cent. 
In  (he  first  nine  mimlhs  of  ils  eniilence,  the  Jfifih-       fealun-  of    the  system   which  has  allnuied   muc 
way  Commission  inspciled  more  than  5000  miles  of      allcnli'in  is  the  dishing- in  of  the  roads  on  the  (;ur\-e! 
roa'ds,  onkired  survevn   tor   nearly  1000,  surwycd       lo  add  lo  llie  m-ilorists"  lomfort. 
o»-er  150  miles,  and  m.ide  tenialit-e  selections  of  Those   in    liiuib   with   1 

HW  miles  of  mails.  Six  Keolof^sts  havi-  licen  in  in  Monleny,  Tai  ilu  I'.r 
the  field  kvatinj;  quarr)'  rili-s,  anil  altomej-s  liave  Monie,  iKi  Nire  ttmt  the 
liren  kept  busy  hiokini; after  hi){hwav  titles.  briim  the  jjtiaie-t   lunnlKT 

Tlu-   coiipi'r.ition   citemt<i  t<i  iftc  state  hy  ilic-      stair  lias  ever  vin.     'Chi- 
counties  luis  lUme  much  10  ohviale  llie  fiifTicullU'N      and  its  sumiuii'lin^'s  an-  f:i 
whieh  anise  in  the  licfcinnin);,  whi-n  it  was  discoven-d      im]ini™meiils  are  rapidly  b 
ihat  H-iiliout  i-ouniy  aid,  in  llie  (kmalion  of  rij{lils  of      in  the  mrMur  ivoil.l. 
way,    jiledhTS    of  'bridKe    mainlenanre   and    other  fine  of  Ihe  chief  charms  of  tlie  peninsula   is  th 

features,  the  SiS,ooo,coo  "ited  bv  Ihe  stale  wnnld  pii  luresqueness  <if  Ihe  silva.  Indigenous  trees  ar 
prove  inaulTicienl.  I':slimales  of  what  llie  «ork  10  l«  used  on  the  new  slate  road  syslem,  the  Stat, 
would  cost  without  the  help  of  Ihe  counties  ranged  Forestry  Roard  codpcratinR  with  the  Highwa 
from  $37,000,000  lo  860,000,000.  Commission  in  planlinR  ihcni. 
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IConlinupd  from  fourth  pbsp  precodins) 

Pathfinders  Map  Ocean-to-OcMui  Road 

BelH-een  500  and  1000  automotnles  will  main 
the  transcontinental  run  this  season,  according  ti 
e^lwrts'  estimates.  Just  now,  howcwr,  inlemt  i; 
centered  an  i»o  rats  -lalliltmlers  for  the  rirean 
to-Occan  Highway  AvsiHiation,  mjiking  the  rai 
from  IxK  Anis'lrs  (o  tlk-  Atlunllc. 

Assisted  iiy  Iwo  lx>s  Anfci-les  nc«s papers,  ti* 
a.viociatiun  has  sent  these  cars  out  u»<ler  the  contrp 
of  John  S.  Mitrhcll,  i>resi<tent  of  the  ortjaniiation 
The  heartiness  of  Ihe  rfti-[iliiins  jn^fn  (Iw  machine: 
is  an  iniiiiali'm  of  the  i»|mlarilj-  <rf  the  Irani 
continental  jilan. 

One  of  llie  ears,  carnins  President  Mitchell 
made  an  cxietisi«  lour  of  southern  Ciilifomia 
luuchini;  all  jminis  on  ilic  jirojaised  highwav,  A 
eai'h  cily  and  lown,  ili\isiiins  of  Ihc  a.4sociaIifm  ner 
fonned,  and  from  siiuthem  C'lilifomia  nlone  U> 
assofiatiim  Is  aiiilinR  Siooo  10  lis  fund  nx-ekly. 

The  other  i-ar,  sjrjkinR  straight  across  the  conti 
nent,  is  ilriitn  liy  Ilar^i-y  Herrick,  nolerl  racer  ani 
winner  of  two  lis  Anniefcs-I'hoenix  dosert  contest! 
With  Mm  is  C'lwster  Jjwwncr,  a  I-os  Arigeles  mole 

r<)l1owin|i  Ihe  old  !^nta  Fc  trail.  Its  route  va 
laid  out  tlmni^h  Califomin,  AriAma,  Nen-  Mexict 
Cnliiraik).  Kansiis,  ^IIshmitI,  Ellinuis,  Indiiina.  Ohii 
West  \'irf;ini;i,  Marvland,  ]Vnnsvl\-ania.  and  Nei 
Jtrsev  to  New  York. 


[t  1! 


Kid  of  CHld  n 


Fori. 


Alliui|uer(|ue  the  car  ]ias:.cd  over  tiw  Jumada  tk 
Muena,  or  Journev  of  Dtath — a  desert  hif^hu'a 
that  nicik  many  liws  whin  the  i>rairi('-s( hootier  am 
not  thi-  moior-car  was  ilie  chitf  means  of  runveyaiKt 
\'fi  the  riiiy  lufon-,  llie  minis  were  such  that 'it  ws 
IKi-tfihlo  1.1  luti  iiiiii  nemini!,  N.  M.,  at  a  tiftv-niilc 
an-liiiurili|j.  TIhti'  issivner;-,  iixi,  such  as  can  no 
Ur  seen  frmn  a  car  Hin'lrjw,  one  featun:  Ix-ing  Sal 
(nrk  Tafrin,  win.  h,  iliiiu)i;h  no  rival  of  the  Gram 
C'afiiin  in  maitnituili-,  gains  hy  giiinR  the  s{>cctato 

The  ilinerari-  iiu  lu'drs  a  call'on  rnrsi.lent  Taft"C 
W;ishiu(.i(in,  to  ur^c  ni-on  hitn  i1k'  ndvis:il>iliiv  o 


ha\iiiK  ilw  },'r.>i-i-[iiuient  as-iisl  in  the 

The  ini^-.imiinem  roail  jilans  wi^re  ffiven  ad- 
ditional inijietus  hy  llw  National  l")ld  Trails  Con- 
\enlion  in  Kansas  l"ily,  wliii  h  was  attended  not  onlj 
liy  Icaileni  in  roilil  matters,  hut  liy  represent  at  i\-c'* 
nf  Iwelw  jjoi-emors  anil  many  mavors.  The  route 
oulliiu-d  woulrl  imlildi-  the  did  Cumlierland  Pike 
the  <l(uc.  Stale   K.i.,.i,  llir   liuons   I.ick    Road,   the 


I'L-  'fr;! 


t  Trail 


Highway  Conveatioa's  Success  Assured 
Tlic  annual  Taiili.  llijjhway  Convention  to  be  held 
in  San  I-'runi  isio  Ah^tisi  ^-7.  i>romiws  to  Itc  one  of 
the  tiif!gest  ownts  of  iis  kind,  if  not  the  higf^st,  ever 
h.-ld  in  tlie  West.  The  Automobile  Cluh  of  Seattle 
and  llie  Viclnria.  11.  ('.,  .\nlonioliile  Assoiiation 
nnnouiiit'd  I'arly  in  the  sprint;  that  tiicir  princijKil 
runs  this  «-ar'wuuld  In-  to  IW   coni-ention,   and 


Arizona  Backs  Cross-Continent  P 

The  i.bn  for  llii-  ( 1.  ,mivi..-<  1,  ,..i„  ||i, 


plan.     r,ov 
personal  ati' 
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The  time  to  decide  is  now— 

Will  you  secure  inexpensive, 

pleasurable  mileage,  or 

**just  tires"? 

"Goodrich  Service"  is  no  abstract  phrase.  It  means, 
first  of  all,  GOOD  WILL  service— and  a  square  deal 
to  all.  It  is  backed  up  by  the  greatest  organization 
ever  provided  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  care  for  the 
tire  user's   wants. 

"Goodrich  Service"  is  neither  new,  patentable  nor 
sensational;  it  is  as  old  as 


i 


MADE    OF   REAL   RUBBER 


The  Original  American  Qinchcr  ''■'^  With  the  White  Tough  Tread 

Tli«  Intagrkllr  moldad  tira)  ^^^J^^^^-^  honi** — •applied  vllb  tira*  in 
boih  M  •  anit  and  eurad  ^^^^^_^^^^^^^  *ll  •lrl*'i  to  fit  all  rina.to 
m»  •  bdII — comblniDg  ^^^|jj  mur  ham  ■  ^^^  "uit  all  purp«»a«— whara 
th«  qualities  which  ^F^ ttatm  lAm  tha  i^mdt  ^^  raplacementt  are 
onlr  FORTY  YEARS  M  mimmA*miai  farCaad-  m  alwaya  conveaiant 
»fr.bb.r»»«f«>lnr.    # '*'*  ^^ £L^  **  »     ""'    '«»ju.lmaat. 

ins  axparience  could  M^  iiliumlfnrT'"r  ■*  •«  fa*  ■  •'*"'•  ••li»'aclorr 
produce.  I  oriM,    Tha  baae  it*  bean  mti  I     to  the  lira  uaar. 

■  IUm  jMt  by  •'  fl 

OnahundradbrBnchaa    K  (namiifiiiHfj  Inrrtmrf         ■     Will    rou    buy  "Ju»t 

■od    >ervica    ilationi     ^^  nijjiieftjr  ^V    drat/'  or   partaka   of 

take  care  of  the  tire  ^^**j|*j£,SSS Smlo^^F  O""^"'/*  5«riM««  — in 
u*er  after  sala.  A  com-  ^^^  tba  (oBwt  «MMk  ^^^  both  plaaiure  and  mile- 
plate  (yttam  of  diatributinc   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^r     *S*   >    proTon    quenlity. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO^  AKRON,  OHIO 

d^%)  Largest  in  the  world. 

^*w3?    Branchea  in  the  WholeaabTlM 

^      S^    Principal  Ciliea.  D*paU  C«»~        -^ 


motHwn  SMIiad.'Ww'eMi 
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Arizimnns  :in-  ■ItHi'rminfl  Hull  thi-ir  Mntr  shnll  Iw 
Iho  first  in  thf  I'nion  to  nia*tnul  ii«  slinir  ot  ihe 
hiKhu-ay.  There  Is  inoUB''  monpy  ainaily  inllerH'l 
in  the  s'tiite  ircasurr  W  liuilii  a  liiKhway  fnmi  Yuma 
to  Pliocnix.  Plans  arc  loniplfli-ii  for  an  ciulitecn- 
niile  mil.  ii.iiim  nwl  lK:lw-i-cn  Yuma  nmi  Home  Cily. 


Mcmlrrs  of  the  (>cean-to- Ocean  nighw»y 
A<tso('mlir)n  appoinlcil  by  cx-Govemor  Sloftn  uaeit 
■hat  Arizona's  road  across  ihe  stale,  fnnn  CkUfdnila 
til  the  New  Mexico  lino,  will  lie  completed  befbie 
Califurnia's  part  o(  the  route  is  in  the  working  itegc 

California  Gaining  a  Hasufacturar 
The  announcement  that  the  J.  I.  Case  Cotapmay 
H  li>  eslalilish  a  lininih  factory  in  San  Frvnciaco,  to 
lie  the  iliMritiutinK  hendi[uar1ers  l»r  the  West,  turns 
ntlentiiin  to  tlie  growing  im]>ortancc  of  Calif6nil> 
as  a  mulor-car  factory  liel'l. 

I'he  CuUfurnia  Motor  Car  Company,  with  its 
new  (ilanl  in  Oaklanil,  is  t^ellin);  rciuly  for  a  luih 
iif  liUMneM.  Recently  oi^aniwd,  this  companr 
plans  to  ilo  muih  in  the  devclupnicnl  of  the  (^att 
auto  lie  III, 

Southern  California  al^  h;is  its  nuto  factories. 
The  IluriKdr  is  a  l>.s  Aii^clcs  iirotluct,  and  the 
Rod  f'a^ilii  Aulii  Ci>ni[):iny  docs  con«derabIe 
ii-srmUlhij;  U'siilii  hanillinf;  ri'pair  work. 

111.-  l-uril  iiiliTrsts  li:ivc  punhii-seil  a  factory  nte 
i>f  half  a  l.lmk  in  Ixis  AnKcli's,  anil  i(  has  been  on- 


p  road  fund  has  l«en  rollecteil  in  llie  la 
and  since  Ihe  I hx-an-to-CK'ean  com 
I   I'liornix  in  l)i-ieml«'r  heavy  jiressu 


60,000  Motorists  to 

See 

Slides 

Within 

a  few 

nimlhs 

haw  si'en  laiiterr 

sliiles 

shii 

■inf 

C  alifornia  road 

sirnrs,  i 
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ihci 

U'itralc'l  h^ute. 
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ZJHES 


Los  AiraeJes 
CaJiforiria 


You  Do  Like  Oranges 


—  BUT,  do  you  know  how  lo  obtain  Ihem  direct  from  their  naHve  ctlme?  Do 
you  know  how  to  h«V8  one  dozen  fancy,  selected,  juicy,  golden  Callfomis 
Oranges  delivered,  all  charges  prepaid,  dlrecl  from  California  to  your  door? 

Do  you  want  to  know? then  do  this  nowl     Wrap  In  this  ad.  a  ono-dollar 

bill  — send  It  to  us  by  ordinary  mail,  and  at  once  we  will  return  to  you,  by 
fast  express  — all  charges  prepaid  — an  exact  miniature  orange  box  of  the 
finest  golden  fruit  Ihls  equable  climate  produces. 


n 


This  unusual  offer  applies  only  lo  cities  and  11 
in  the  United  States  that  have  Amer-  I 
r  Wells  Fargo  Express  service.  |{ 
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Headache  &  Neuralgia^ 

Quickly  and  safely  relieved  by 

ME-GRIM-INE 


Write  for  FREE  TRIAL' Box 

">«  Dr.  Whitehall  Megrimine  Co.,  197  S.  Lafayette  St.,  South  Bend. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  Established  1S89 


TV^c  Pa.:vfit  Momhlv 
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CHARTREUSE 

(Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux) 

both  being  identicalJy  Che  same  article,  under  a  combination  label 
representing  the  old  and  the  new  labels,  and  in  the  old  style  ot 
bottle  beanng  the  Monks'  familiar  insignia,  as  sbowD  in  this  ad\'ertise- 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  ha 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  on  May  39th,  1911,  no  one  bu 
Carthusian  Monks  (Ptrea  Chartreui)  is  entitled  to  use  the 
CHARTREUSE  as  the  name  or  de^gnalion  of  a  Liqueur,  so 
victory  in  the  suit  against  the  Cusenier  Company,  representin| 
Henri  Lecouturier,  lEe  Liquidator  appointed  by  the  French  Ci 
and  his  successors,  the  Compagnie  Fermierc  de  la  Grande  < 
tieuse,  is  complete. 

The  Carthusian  Monks  (Peres  Chartreux),  and  they  a 
have  the  fonnula  or  recipe  o[  the  secret  process  emploj-ed  ii 
tnanufacture  of  the  genuine  Chartreuse,  and  have  never  p 
with  it.  There  is  no  genuine  Chartreuse  savt  that  made  by 
at  Tarragona,  Spain. 

At  bnt-duM  Wine  McrchiDti.  Grocen.  Hoteb.  CaifiL 

Biijet  &  Co.,  4J  Brautway.  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sole  Acmu  lot  (he  Uuted  Suio. 


H 
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California — hand  of  Oil  Gushers 

Ttie  California  National 
Supply  Co. 

Dealer!  in  Oil  Well  Supplia,  Ajax  Drillino 

Engines,  National  fecial  Boilers,  Diamond 

BX  Gating,  Up*et  End   Rotary   Drill  Pipe 

75  per  emi  of  all  tht  ail  futhtn  In  California 

■Mr*  dMW  wHA  our  oaffili 

MAIN  OFnCEt  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
McKfc«a.  Ciikm.  1—  M 


In  wrJtJng  10  advertlien  plcoM  minilim  SUNSET,  The  Pacifit  Monthly 
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BUNGALOW  PLANS 
AND  BOORS 


TRUE  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOWS 

HOMBS.  NOT  HOUSES 


lluniM 
THE  AC:CEPTBD  lUTIIOtlTI  ON  REU  BVnOALOWS 


;,.„,..<> 

,/r,/    .!«./ 

..»>■■. 

rn(  Aomc 

:iilT"kiiri. 

>  Uikl » 

THE  BUSGAlOWCRAfT  CO 

4M 
Lo.A>..d. 

of  Ccmun 

c. 

liforai* 

Sl^Sftt.T.Th^  I'lcifio  Mim 
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They  have  no  buttons  or  lacea — you  can 
slip  them  on  and  off  at  will.  Elastic  at 
the  Mdea  yields  with  every  movement  ot 
the  foot  and  inaures  a  smooth  &t  around 
the  instep  and  ankle.  Fi 
comfort  wear  Mayer  Martha  Washing- 
ton Comfort  Shoes.     In  three  heights  and 


nSU^^SET.^Vet 
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Shirt-Waist  Special  99c. 


saor,  m  T—tii  Shm.  tcnUmt,  Oi%. 


Plans!  Plans!!  Plans!!! 


B   print  plana,  clcratlou  a 


s$5.00. 


Send  iin  for  our  superb  Dunratow  Book.  Ai 

nbotoa  and  floor  pLhqa  of  CaJllaTi][&  homes,  **nmttftf 

hive  buUt  «00  bomcB  In  CaUtamlaiLni]  our  sdvloe  and 

BMUlanco  la  yours  lor  f- '— -     "- -" 


ALFRED  E.  GWYNN 


-a" 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

A  wientific  rciiietly  that  lias  cured  nearly  half  a  I 
million  in  the  past  thirty -twoyears.  Administered  [ 
hy  medical  spcciiilists  at  Kocley  Institutes  only. 
Write  for  particulars 

To  the  Following  Keeley  Institute*: 


rSET,  The  Pacific  MoiUhly 
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MAPS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

sseJ'c^iisi'p-ir.^.r'' "'  ^^""'  ^■""'"'  ^'^^  - 

J^^%<^°^^  u7£  d-a'^I'lSre^^lo^SipS^-.^gS 

Cable  Addroa:  ULCO 
ABC  Code.  «th  Edition 

JL  ISHl  -  PatMlt  #kUlNd  li  41  CMMki.    HMtkMktarli. 

UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

REDWOOD  AND  PINE 

LUMBEB 

Onr  (Titnn  Ii  b  poritln  aoecMa,    Wa  wfD  UMh  loo  br 
nmll  ud  mcpolnt  r<«  onr                                                 '      ^ 

RAILHOAD  TIES.  TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SmMGLES,  SPLIT  SHAKES,  ETC 

Office:  lOU  Crodter  Kdg. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Telephone  Keamy  2260 

Sawmill. 

CUifomik 

In  writing  to  idrcttitenpleue  mention  SUNSET.  The  Pacific  Monlhly 


In  writlni'toidva  n,'I\K-»w>«ii'*o«fti\i 
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The  original  and  patenied  Dining  Table  Pad. 

The  beat  Pad  manufactured. 

Made  of  a  apecial  grade  of  AabestoB  of  auflicieni 
thickneaa  and  weight  to  esauie  protection  from 
damage  by  heal  and  moisluTe,  coveted  with  double 
faced  cotton  flannel  to  make  it  aoft  and  noiseless. 

Pads  and  leaves  made  to  fold  to  convenient  size 
to  lay  away  when  not  in  use. 

Doily,  Chafing-dish  and  Plaltet  Mats  of  same 
materials.  ai»  5  to  is  inches,  round,  square  or  ovaL 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  STAR  Pad. 

All  Pads  and  Mais  bear  oui  trade  maik  "Star." 

THC*C  PAD*  FOR  BALC  BY 


KERNEY   MEG.  CO. 

BI2  W.  Oai  SlTHt  CHICAGO.  HI. 


Wesco  Brand 


WESCO  CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  brick  and  crmenl  surfacM — nt 
WESCO  KALSOMINE 

for  walla  and  ceillngj— ■aBtaiy. 


Wril*  fores 


L.   SoU  br  liMirfinn 


How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.01 

4(    Not  ■dlfllcuLIIhlnff  todo.   Bujr  Dae  of  ou  Ba^  Famcst,    1| 
f     Pnflt-ituilitv  5'iB  Coupop  Tnut  Bondi,  P.7I1V  imncflt      ' 


Writa  nou>  for  em-  Frmm  BoaUat  Dm  Ukm, 

It  dacllKi  our  new  mrthod  oT  u.laa. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  COu  AtM^  9a. 


IRRIGATION 


SHEET    STEEL  PIPE  AND  TANKS 
Columbia  EnxIneerinK  Company  ::  ::  ! 


n  SUNSET,  The  P.ici 
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Classified  Advertisements 


RATES   ONE    DOLLAR    PER    LINE 
Mi&ifflum  adrertiicinriK  iccepted  4  linet 


■'VV*^  r%^~r%\' 


For  the  Ativerciser  wbo  witbei  m  tmiJI 
sdTeniaeaieDt.   "Yoa  c;ct  Retnln" 


REAL     ESTATE-^California 


SUTTKR  COUXTV  LAM)  SYNDICATI'.  NOrrrHKFiX 
Electric  llaliway  LHnils.j=-<Jft  a  home  ai  Terra  liuen-i.  Sutter 
County,  on  the  Northern  Klertrlc  Hallway,  four  miles  from 
MftrysvIUe.  This  suhillvlsl.>n  Is  of  .')  and  lo-a<Te  trai-ts  of  the 
best  land  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  at  J12.'>.i«)  per  acre. 
$25.00  per  acre  cash,  lialane**  In  tonr  'qual  annual  paymrnts. 
Good  school,  store  and  jlepol  on  tran.  No  lrrti?<itton  re- 
quired to  ifct  mfjst  sallsfaetjry  remrns  from  This  land.  The 
best  Thompson  SeetlU.-^s  irrapes  In  this  sine  erow  h«-re  and 
have  made  over  $1oo.ui>  prr  acre  ne-:  prolit  for  the  pa-^t  live 
years.  For  particulars  about  thN  trart  and  also  about  our 
alfalfa  and  dairy  lands  on  the  Sacramento  Hlver.  addrrss 
Sutter  County  T^and  Syndicate.  4l«ti  Third  St..  Marysvllle, 
Cal.,  or  310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  or  P.  \V.  Lytic, 
Affcnu  Terra_ll_uen.'i. _('"'d. 

~  M/\\'\vb<)l)  COLONY.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Is  the 
settlement  which  h/is  made  crood.  .3,000  people  live  and 
prosper  here.  12,o«m>  acrt-s  have  been  ."wt  to  orchard.  Hlir 
poultry  center.  CreamiT>',  ollvc-oil  factorj-.  frult-drylnir 
plants  and  other  cstabllsherl  Industries.  Cornlntr,  the  colony 
town.  Is  lncon)orated;  without  saloons  or  any  otht-r  bad 
features.  $40,000  municipal  water  plant  and  J22.0O0  sewer 
system  just  Installed.  $17.riOO  scliool  bulUIlinr  iinder  con- 
struction. 7  churches  and  fi  si'h(ii)ls  already  establlslu'd  on 
the  colony.  Good  oranec  and  alfalfa  country.  May  wood 
Colony  otTers  the  most  value  for  the  least  monry  of  any  iX)lony 
In  California.  A  biff  claim,  but  Just  as  true  as  It  Is  blif.  Free 
literature  on  Maywoo<l  C.'olony  Is  both  inten-stlnkr  and  In- 
structive.    Write  for  It.     \V.  N.  Wootlson.  Cornlnir.  Cal.      _ 

"ho M  I:S  E  I :  K  K  KS*  F II  i:  F  l  N  FO lUI  at l  ( >  N  - \Ve  have 
booklets  on  all  sections  of  the  .State,  literature.  Information. 
advice  free  (send  4ci.  You  can  save  time  and  mi)ney  by 
oonsultlnff  us.  .Send  25c  stamps  for  ont-  yrar's  subscrlpthm 
"Paclllc  Toast  Homesi-ekt-r."  a  monthly  Journal  full  of 
reliable    Information    about    California.     Ilonie-seeker    Co., 

654-456  Market  (l)i.  San  Franclstt>.  _    _    _    _    

"~BL'Y~L1NI)S.VY'LANI>S  In  Tulari-  County,  and  locate  Iri 
California's  earlUst  oranire  belt.  Largest  acreaire,  safe  from 
oold  and  pests,  cheapest  bariralns.  I  have  bare  land  or  ffroves. 
Write  me.  A.  N.  Green,  Lindsay,  California.  Keference,  any 
bank. 

REAL    ESTATE— Oregon 


ADVANT.VGFS  of  Oreffon;  loo-paire  book  elves  the 
amount  of  Government  land  open  to  homestead  In  each 
county  In  Oreffon.  Washlnijlon  and  California  and  ilescrl|>- 
tlon  of  same:  elves  homestead,  drseri,  tlmlM-r,  stone,  (."oal 
and  mineral  laws:  two  maps  of  Orcein  In  colors.  21x2M:  one 
showlnff  R.  H.  In  operation  and  one  showlrie  U.  R.  proi>osed 
and  under  construction,  Includlnff  Fasic-rn  and  Central 
Orcffon.  book  2.'»f:  maps  20c  each,  or  the  three  .'iOc.  Map 
of  California.  In  colors,  .17x.'J2.  2,'»e:  map  of  Washington  In 
colors,  21x28,  20c.  Nlmmo,  Huney  &  Co.,  10  Hamilton 
Hlde^  Port^land^  Ore. _._ 

ORCHARDS  AND  ORCHARD"  LAN  U.S.  FARMS  AND 
ranches  In  the  beautiful  Willamette  valley,  ranelnif  from 
$40.00  to  $150.00  and  more  per  acre.     Improved  and  unlm- 

f»rovcd.  Close  to  transportation  by  river  and  rail.  Klectrlc 
lues  bulldlnff  continually.  Telephones,  schools  and  natural 
water.  Ideal  climate  and  re.i<ly  market.  Valuc-s  eoinff  up 
dally.  Write  us  for  further  particulars.  Gowen-Me  Trust 
Company,   No.  2  L»imberman^s   Hide..  Portland.  Oreeon.  _ 

O.  aTco7()RCHARDS  in  the  heart  of  the  fertile  Wil- 
lamette Valley  are  owned,  planted  and  operated  by  resi- 
dents of  Oreffon  of  hleh  standing  and  linanelal  responsi- 
bility. Capable  horticultural  experts  plant  and  care  for 
these  apple  aufl  pear  on'hanl  traris  wlib'h  sell  In  10  acre 
tracts  at  from  $l2.*i  lo  $.'»«io  per  acn  which  Inel.ules  care  and 
supervision  of  r)rrh.'iril  for  5  years.  We  court  fulb'si  |ti- 
vcstleatlon  of  our  plan  ami  examination  of  our  orcliard 
tracts.  For  deiaileii  Information  and  descriptive  literature 
address  Oneon  Apple  I'o.,  Corvallis.  ^>r^'»^"»^ 

~70~  ACRT.S'  G~  M I  i7T:S  V 1 1  (7m~S  A  L  T'.  NI ,"~  (Tr  K  G  < )  N .  59 
acres  In  T)runf's.  11  acn-s  In  pasture,  (iood  b\illdlrurs  and 
fruit  drvers.  1011  jirune  crup  over  $7.(»oo.or»,  1912  crop 
oueht  to  net  at  l<-.ist  $ tO.noo.no.  Price  S.'J.'S.UOO.do.  Kasy 
terms.  Also  0.'>  acres  adioliilntr  above  place.  .17  acn-s  In 
prunes,  ^  acres  apples,  2  am-s  Iniranbrrrlrs.  Gof>d  lnii)rove- 
ments.  Priee  $2r».00o.o().  Tt-rms.  Thesr  two  plact.s  would 
make  line  fruit  subdlvNIon  or  lare«-  cjrchard  proposition. 
C.  A.  Imus  &  Co..  .185  Stat<-  St..  Salem.  Ore. 

"XV  E  H  A  V  i:  1 J I  •  S I  N  KS.S  OP  I :  N I  N ( ;S  In  evi-ry  line  of 
trade.  $,'»nO  up  (.'ome  to  Oregon  the  lancl  of  opportunltle*-, 
acciuire  wealth,  others  do.  so  can  you.     Abbott  &Co.,  Wilcox 

BIdff..  Portland.  Ore. 

~V1LLAM1-:TT1-:  V.\LLI:V  fruit  ami"  farm  lands  "will 
•-»  you  rich:  why  pay  rent?  $20«)  will  buy  80  acres  or 
I.      Fou'Si-Hlll  /nvestmcnt  Co.     Desk  4.  Le\)jvnoi\.  Ore. 


REAL    ESTATE— Oregon— Continued 


for  25  YKARS  I  have  farmed  In  the  Willamette  VaUe 
for  ft  years  I  have  been  handllnff  real  estate.  I  know  fro 
23  years'  actual  experience  the  lands  and  what  they  are  hf 
adapted  for.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  dalr^'  farm,  an  orchar 
a  chicken  ranch,  put  out  cherries  or  small  fruits,  my  exp 
rlence  Ls  yours  for  the  axkUi?-  Tell  me  Just  what  you  waj 
and  I  will  send  you  full  Information  and  special  lists.  Squa 
deallnff  and  rellalile  scrx'Ice  has  lieen  the  foundation  of  a 
success.    J.  A.  Howard,  Albany,  Oregon.  

FXR.Mll^'tr  LAND  In  the  heart  of  the  Willamette  Valle 
40  acres  red-shot  soil,  well  drained,  good  for  fruit  or  berrl< 
mile  and  a  half  from  business  district  of  Salem  at  $150  : 
acre.  Terms.  This  Is  a  bargain.  160  acres  on  S.  P.  LU 
half  mile  from  Oregon  Klectrlc,  black  loam  soil,  fine  daL 
ranch,  $85  an  acre.  Write  for  further  description  and  pa 
ticulars  to  Cherry-  City  I^ind  Company,  Salom.  Oregon. 

WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  ORCHARD  TRACfTlii 
hundred  feet  from  Crowley  Station.  S.  P.  R.  R.,  deep,  rtc 
black  soil,  5  and  10  acre  orchard  tracts  $100.00  to  $150.' 
per  acre.  Ten  per  cent  cash,  liberal  terms,  6  per  cent  lnt« 
est. Address.  A.  H.   Dennett,  HIckreall.   Polk  Co.,  Orcgo 

DO  YOr^VANT  A  FAR.\I  In  the  most  fertile  section 
the  famous  Willamette  Vallej-?     Write  for  free  price  ast 
farm  bargains,  from  $40  to  $1 50  per  acre.    Address  Mclnta 
&^  Wlltse,  Independence,  Oregon^ 

~~C(niE  TO  ST^NNY  EASTERX  OREGON  for  Alfalfa  ai 
Fruit  lands.  Ontario  future  rail  road  center  (senior  met 
lM*r  2.'i  years  a  farmer  In  this  valley).  Ontario  Real  Esia 
Co..  Ontario.  ()re. 

WRITE~T\S  FCyR^INFORMATIOX  about  Edenbov 
Orchard  tracts  and  Deer  Creek  Orchard  tracts.  Fruit  ai 
farm  lands  In  the  Umpqua  Valley.  Hlmes  &  Oliver,  Roa 
burg,  On'gon. 

REAL   ESTATE— Miscellaneous 


CAN  YOT'  GO  WEST?  The  unit  plan  of  ownership  offc 
you  the  same  opportunity  to  nront  from  proving  fant 
northwestern  apples,  no  matter  where  you  Uvc.  The  Sp<Aai 
Commercial  Orchard  Co.,  710  Paulsen  Bld^..  Spokane,  wast 
owns  1.00()  acres  In  tho  world's  greatest  apple  belt.  Th4 
]>lant.  cultivate,  water,  prune,  spray,  harvest  and  mark 
the  a|)ples  for  less  money  and  to  better  advantagre  than  y( 
could.  They  guarantee  7  per  cent  on  your  Investment  um 
the  trees  begin  to  iK'ar  and  pay  you  %7\  per  cent  of  the  proi 
thereafter.  Easy  payments:  absolute  safety  and  big  return 
bank  references.  Write  for  particulars  now.  Delaj's  pay  i 
dividends. 

COMMON  APPLES  GROW  ANYWHERE.  The  world 
prize  winning  apples  grow  at  Lake  Chelan.  Our  Lai 
Chelan  ()r«*hard  Tracts  are  the  choice  of  the  famous  "We 
atchee  District."  Chelan  won  over  30*e  of  all  prizes  award* 
at  .Spokane  .National  Apple  Show  In  1911.  Beauty  spot 
Northwest.  Average  summer  temperature  70  degrees  ab<r 
zero.  Average  winter  temperature  28  degrees  above  zer 
192  growing  days  In  season  and  300  days  of  sunshine  In  tl 
year.  Gravity  Irrigation.  Lands  planted  or  unplaste 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Swalwell-Swartout  Company,  17; 
Hewitt  Ave,  Everett.  Wash.,  or  Chelan.  Wash. 

AnTncOME  FOR  LIFE.— 10  acres  In  Florida  wUl  pr 
vide  "an  Income  for  life"  for  you.     Wo  can  tell  you  how 
be  successful  and  Independent  on  ten  acres  of  good  land 
this  beautiful  country  at  Harwood,  Florida,  the  new  city  < 
the  I-'.ast  C?oast;  glorious  climate:  no  snow  In  this  "3-crop- 
year"  country.     You  can  be  out  on  your  land  every  day 
the  year  ami  grow  crops  continuously.     Poultry  Is  a  "mom 
m  iker"  hen-,  chickens  nin  out  of  doors  all  the  year.     Wri 
today  for  bookU-t  and  Information.     American  Land  Coe 
pany.  W.  A.  Pridmorr,  President,  Harwood.  Florida.     Plea 
mention  thh  maira/lne.  

'ti:XAs"inVi:S'Fmi:nt"s— Uuy  farm,  orchard,  gard^ 
lands  in  rain  belt,  near  Houston,  the  greatest  and  mo 
])ro»*perous  city  In  the  southwest,  where  values  are  goli 
up  all  the  time  and  fortunes  made  In  real  estate  In  she 
while.  Fa«iy  terms  If  desired.  Single  crop  pays  for  Ian 
Several  crops  yearly.  Address  E.  C.  Robertson.  501  Kia 
Mlilir..   Houston,   Texas^ 

"  A  HOOK  WORTH  23c,  beautifully  Illustrated.  Stt  9x1 
Inch  pa'^es  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  State  whether  Inte 
rsied  as  home>e<-k«'r,  healthseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  X 
tiress  Moanl  of  Tra«Ie.  Tampa.  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent  dty 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


GRADE  represeatattves  In  every  d 
,  Stock.  Insurance  or  Real  EStJ 


WANTED   HIGH 
and  town,  successful  Hond. 

.Salesmen  (men  or  women)      Write  for  Informatloa. 
'wv?.\v:tiv  Y\ts\  ^\ott.«i^«:c  Trust.  Portland.  Ore. 


Nort 


In  writing  l.»  ai\veT\\sev-.  v^^a^*<:  tucT\VKm'5>V^>\.T,VW  V;^t\'^t^\ovv^^^^^ 


Mission  Furniture 

Made  of  selected,  solid  oak. 
Manufactured  by  us  and  shipped  direct 

From  Our  Factory  to  Your  Home 

If  you  prefer  Mission  furniture,  for  any 
room  in  your  home,  send  for  our  low 
factory  prices  and  catalogue  at  once. 

PETERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


.nSU^St1,t^eV\K:>&l  ■»«»»»« 


SUNSET,  The  Pacific  Monthly— Advertising  Section 


c^^Edu5a^nal^^^:> 


Mount  Tamalpaii  Military  Academy    MISS  CATLIN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Su  luiKi.  Caiiiiiniia.  Fuiir  iccrBiiHii-  V  s.  Annv  DiK'n.  Ci-iin  loll  PorUaDd,  OncoD,  prcpimB  tOT  Eutetii  Schooli  uul  CoUc(« 
>iBuiiirf  Aniitey.  otPtBiiiCm  wi  s-iiiiminn  Pwi.  T.tBytbiidyMi  Primarr  and  IntermedlsH  Drpanmenu.  Counea  In  hincfe, 
Mcin  Aug.  ^S^^jj^^^^^:^V^'"'^^"J^'y^^  MmIix  Arts  snd  Crafla.    Biwrdlnf  DepBrtment  »or  k  Bmlnd 

of  youQC  ElriA.  CaCAloff  upon  nqut^L 


ANDERSON  ACADEMY.  Irvlfwton.  CbIKOtdIk 

HMFitifully  siluated.  Cll  i.ale  unauriiaajwl.  Fully  accird- 
Ited  by  Eaalero  and  Weatern  Univprsilto.  Kacully  re- 
inarkaWy  ^strong.    Hi^hpst  reterrnces.      WUllam    Walkst 


HATIOIUL  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEUING,  THE  only  ntACTICAL 


The  School  That  GetM  Results    '"""'""' 


d«'?lLh'«i'ftf'h^'"^'-Lr'r*^''ji'^'^''''^^'''*  "WBAT  DO  dmtarians  believe?" 

sZa  cfc«    rS.'Slil^'^Di/X      f"  «.'SS^  ""»  *'™"  UNITARIAN  UTCRATURK 

■41"!"  /cKth  A.  Hm.  Vict  Prlncl^J.  SENT    FREE 

^.■>— —     .       — ' ■  ~^ AddrmP.O.  MiasioK,  Fust  UNn*>i*M  CnnKcB 

PORTLAND  ACADEMY   g^5fejf°  f.>.,l,.  ».  c».v  s^.  s..  f,^.,.:^  c«. 

'cOEia  rjlun        Phr>cJ 
il  durn  of  iUIIbI  director. 


LOS  ALTOS  SCHOOL  AND  JUNIOR  COLLBGB  FOR  BOIS 

U>l  ALTOS,   CAUFOENLL    Vaotioa  nipcrrbion  and   lutorinR. 
Pnnapal.  HERMAN  PETERS,  A.  B.  Slahlord.  S.  T.  B.  Hanratd. 


1]  STAMMER! 

^Hha  Write   I.LUtmi,  DllftMft 


II  Want  a  Ciood 
I  as  a  Itavelbig 


■ocl  full  piitlmlue  •«  (W  ^i  ii  111 


ii\ '^V•S>^¥.'V  TV^ 


SUNSET,  The  Pacific  Monthly— Advertising  Section 


P  YOD  LIKE  TO  PRAWT 

IBArS  ALL  Wl  ffABT  TO  KSOW 


iE  W.  1-  EVANS  ScIiiHil  of  CurtHiiiai. 


STUDY 


noeraphy, Civil  Sei 
Col  lege  prpparitory 
day  Tor  FREE  50  pa 


With  B  Western  Srhool,  dmiarsd  hj 
th>  3Ula  el  California.       Nine  yeara 
o[  success;  thousands  ol  students  en- 
rolled.   Hieh  Krade  Instruction  by  cor- 
BBrkldB,    IT  Bookkeeping,  Engli-th.  Bte- 
,  !,._..,.._     ff  I   jioiietn  languages.  Law  ar  ■ 
les.     Write  tc 


HOME 


ST.  MARY'S 

Write  for  any  of  tlieso  interesting  illus- 
trated   books    (free)    showing    the    special 
advantages  and  beautiful  eavironment  of 

Academy  an</  College 

Northwestern 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 

Universitj^ 

"Campus  and  Town,"  showing  views  of 

the  United  States. 

ConducUd  l«  «iri.  by  ibe  tittm  «!  thi  Holy 
NuiMi  (f  Jmit  irrf  kbry.    HcSdhI  ibk.1. 

Set  of  post  card   views. 

ntcUcclul  ud  prutial  tninmg.    UipldcoH 

"Best  Preparation  for  Engineering." 

"Evanston  as  a  Music  Center." 

doniliuD  depttloKnta    Muuc  uid  An  fiven 

"Typical  Lessons  in  Pharmacy." 

"Earning  One's  Way." 

enH  in  iiutttn  ol  nlinon.    Day  and  reiident 

Also  bookH  of  courses  in  Schools  of  Medi- 

ton  Academy. 

Addrm 

Sister  Superior,  St.  Mary's  Academy 

cA.  W.  ¥           ■"  President 

34S  FOURTH  ST..  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

-CH                       NOIS 

T6 In  writing  to  ad.,.tiat.spl.aacm^ 

tionsvi-satr, 

VS^V.-Y.-Wv-Vi^Ai 
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Deming  and  the  Mimbres  Valley 


Where  water-rights  are  independent,  where  land  is  cheap,  where  soil  excels  in  fertility,  where 
markets  are  high-priced,  where  the  people  are  progressive,  where  the  community  is  united  and 
not  divided  up  inlo  factions,  where  there  is  no  complaint  ahout  hard  limes,  where  Ihings  are 
moving  ahead,  everybody  making  money  and  everj-body  satisfied. 


0»  ef  Am  Pampliw  Walk  which  kalp  maka  tnon  Iha  Mimbm  VnUar 

The  absolute  independence  of  the  pumping-plant  is  appealing  more  strongly  every  day  to  the 
investigator  of  irrigation  conditions  in  the  West.    It  is  a  clear-cut  proposition. 

No  big  profits  go  to  promoters.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  projects  docs  not  hang  upon 
the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market.  A  big  bonding  house  in  Chicago  or  New  York  may 
go  broke,  and  the  man  who  is  installing  a  pumping  plant  in  the  Mimbres  Valley  may  never  hear  of 
it.  The  fanner  who  installs  a  pumping  plant  in  the  Mimbres  Valley  gets  a  cheaper  water-right 
than  the  average  government  project  water-right,  he  keeps  the  profit  that  under  great  private 
projects  goes  to  the  promoter.  The  actual  developer  pockets  ihc  profits,  and  he  is  ihc  man  to 
whom  tbey  rightfully  belong. 

The  installation  of  pumping  plants  in  the  Mimbres  Valley  is  each  year  becoming  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory.  New  methods  of  drilling  wells  are  discovcreil  which  make  for  economy, 
fuel  is  getting  cheaper  year  by  year,  and  pumping  machinery  is  being  perfected  and  the  cost 
decreased. 


For  full  Information  «v>it« 

CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 

ManbaU  BUg.,  DEMING,  N.  M. 


TJ  ting  to  Bdvertiien  pica: 
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Peckham  Says 

CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 

TO  HAVE  AN  INCOME  OF  $2000  A  YEAR 

LIVE  OAK  RANCH  is  the  answer 

One  thousand  acres  of  the  richest,  moat  fertile  Orange  ami  Lemon  land  thai  the  sun  eve 
hone  on,  with  deeded  water  rights  furnishing  sufTicient  water  for  irrigating  all  kinds  of  frui 
rees  and  crops,  piped  to  the  highest  point  of  each  5  and  10  acre  tract. 

LIVE  OAK  RANCH  is  situated  about  30  miles  from  Los  Angeles  in  the  foothill  section 
ust  north  of  San  Dimas,  between  Claremont  and  Glendora,  on  the  main  County  macarlamized 
boulevard,  close  to  the  Pacific  Electric  Line,  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  Orange,  I,cmon  or  Citrus 
niit  belt  in  the  stale.    The  grores  in  this  lidnity  are  noted  for  their  fine  fruit  and  ibeir  enormous 
rield. 

ABSOLUTELY  FROSTLESS 

Sold  in  ;,  10,  20  acre  tracts  at  S350  per  acre  and  up. 

This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  have  an  income  for  life  and  be  independent. 
Call  or  write  for  '■Profitable  Really,"  our  magazine  which  tells  in  evciy  issue  of  the  splendid 
penings  there  are  for  men  and  women  with  small  capital  in  California.     It's' tree. 

GEORGE  C.  PECKHAM  COMPANY 

202-205  Hibarniu  Building                                                                Lo.  Aii«el».  Ckllfomi* 

Let  Oranges  Grow 
Dollars  A-YOy 

UM  VOWD  B  ds  Iwl  J  ix  hm«  CmiUS  BELT  of  Southm  CiHivnia  Mcu  Bit, 
DAu>iDraii,ifro<>wilLoT>iiDCRO\C  FOR  YOU. 

Jf  KviiiBi  yrhm  Aie  AnrnXe  bad  «dJ  Dem  iUau^ — wfvR  your  nrindpal  k  micgiuidtii  hj 
I  nib  OU  Gf  the  rildeii  but  jiM  u  RatlkHr  u  the  huval  KuiD  talk  due. 

RYGOLD  ACRES  AT  BLOOMINGTON 

I  Seven  Per  Cent  From  The  Moment  You  Start. 

r  Principal  And  Dividends  Doubled  In  Six  Year*. 

I  plut  ibt  Uh]  to  ur  vuietjr  ulectwl.  we  cultivate.  tmailF,  ;vune  And  nmtiBciiHir  rouDUia 
d  few  « Inni^frcMa  3  la  6  rainud  iMvn  to  rou  •  (uU-brMrini  gioir  wonS  dixible  whu 

PRICE  $3S0  PER  ACwTDOwiT-ie-sTMONmY' 

OOMINGTON  ORANGES  AWARDED  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZES  OVER 

XJMPETTTORS. 

r  at«w<^  mra  Onine  L«i<l>  ■djoiii  die  ihnwf  town  o(  BLOOMINGTON,  on  the 

iAeoflheS«iA«nPKi&:R^w.y7!iOMilciEuofLs.Ai|irla.     Ele..tM  11 00  [efl. 

'iBe  f«  fiJ  pwticalui  ahan  CtMctivMt  Birmlcit  iacaDe-tvnJvciaS  fitiiM  fiuk  tJui. 

;  JAMES  R.  H.  WAGNER  CO. 

ai  SOUTH  SPRING  ST..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

laU*  RhHt  BouI  Raf>r«w«,  Lm  Adi*Ih  Tnut  A  Savhin  Buk 


3TCrtiMT7pleu<:  menlion  SVll:l=.Y.t  ,Tnr:  V»t*.<:  iaqwwt 
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<" 


Kipc  Duponunilin  aniut  minufuluRn  and  bvnlcn  at  EI       Drpt.— £1  SrgundD  Lud   uid  ImproTRBoii  Co- 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  BACKING 

SALT  RIVER  VALLEY 

ARIZONA 


If  Uncle  Sam  thought  enough  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 
to  build  the  Roosevelt  Dam  here,  the  man  who  wants  . 
good  farming  land  under  well  nigh  ideal  eonditions  should 
think  enough  of  it  to  find  out  just  what  the  Valley 
offers.  He  won't  be  disappointed.  It's  a  wonderful 
region. 

For  futt  inlormidion  iprile 


TEMPB  BOAltn  ur  TRADE,  TEMPE,  ARIZ. 
COUMIHSIONEB  OF  IMMIORATION,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 
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YOU  CAN  LAUGH 
AT  DRY  SEASONS 

If  you  have  even  a  small  patch  of  the 
True  BURBANK  Cactiu 

A  single  acre  will  eMily  cirry 

One  Thousand  Tons  of  Feed 

Thi fruit,  alio,  it  produced  in 
Enormoua  Quantities 

New  2S  Psce  llluitnud  CaUlo(ue 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  SknU  Rm>,  C*llf  otbU 


ige,  cotton  I 
tud  neAr 
Hirmotillff,  Sonera,  Mtxico 

Bm  lumi  tnmtmiily  i»  Awmia  lojaj 
SiuyUna.titiU 

.    dLWMArCo.    J 


LAND 


Four  Thousand  Acres 

$30.00  Per  Aore 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Fine  for  colonization  proposition 

One  Thousand  Acres 

$50.00  Per  Acre 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Wilt  raise  lemons  and  oranges 

Seventy-Three  Hundred  Acres 

One  Million  Dollan 

Netting  $125,000.00  per  year 
Highly  improved 

For  California  Landi,  write  oa 

Robinson-Crane  Co, 

420  STORY  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGBLBS,   CAL. 
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Buy  Land  in 
Southern  California 

and 
Double  Your  Money 

Hundreds  ol  people  an.cominji.herF  <lail>-  anti  l,i 

There'5  inopcy  In  raising  0™ii[«,  r,<™on(.  Wnl 
Apples,  Apricuu.  Figs.  l\3clies.  Alfallu  and  Chid 
"  -■■   ..  thcresreaJ  pir ~  "- ■-  - 


ulras 


inlhes 


UlliTC 


Iprtably  Dt 


d  1  cu  wil  yuu  small  a< 
□o  iwr  jifTr  <rith  water  lo  S;oo.  Th 
m  iilunied  li>  yoat  iwdct,  if  yaa  w  desi; 
I  lun  constanlly'  In  Imich  vllh  Ihe  market  gn  br 
in  Dllulia  (or  tti  per  a 


n  tW  riilnud. 


A.  EUGENE  BROWN 

Hibsniui  Building.  Fourth  lod  Spting  Stieeti 

Loi  Ang ele*,  Calif ornik 
Write  today  for  free  pamphlet  "Undci  Your  Don  Vine 


In  writing  to  advertiucs  p\caM  iQ 


Land  California   Land 

Alfalfa,  Oranses*  Apricots 

Peaches,  Almonds,  Walnuts 

Olives,  PoCatoes 

Crops   that   pay 

CABAZON— On  the  mnlallncot  the  Southern  PBrt(fc.e«t 
at  Lns  Anireles,  Innd  with  Kravltjr  wster.  ti  Z5  per  bcts. 
PAMOLK  PEKRU  VALLET  AND  SANTA  "pAVLA 
ItANCHO— Altslfs  land  now  In  alhlFa.    tao  per  aov. 

AlENIFEE  ACRBS— At  1100  aoS  up  loT  BllaUS,  voular 

era  for  Southern  Coliromla  property.  Uemb«« 
l~  A.  Benltr  Board,  aod  stau 


FedecatI 


tasDiber  oI  O 


WESTERN  REALTY  &  INVESTMENTS  CO. 


S»SouthIlUISl,.IxH  AngriH, 


SOIL  and  ALKALI  EXPERT 

Ttiirle.>n  years  cvi-ri.n.e  with  U.  S.  Dept. ol  Agrioiltute  lod 

Soil  Surveys,  Alkali  Reclamation 

Auriculiural  ai>prai«mciil  of  all  ck-5es  ollands io  United  Stitei 
CLARENCE  W.  DOBSBY 


MANUSCRIPT 

iuscrir>I— :;.»»  M-ords  up«ard— sutimiiud  recEJves 
nlul  considcr.ilinn  i"r  [mblicjtion  Ion  royalty)  jo 
luiKlinn,  a.  I.  slucL  and  Kutkmanship.       Rcailingi 
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Profits  in 
Grain  Farming 

Grain  f&rtnmg  id  Monterey  County  brin^  returns  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
labor  put  into  it  and  the  cost  of  the  land.  There  are  three  reasons — climate,  soil 
and  moisture. 

The  climate  is  the  most  equable  in  the  worid;  the  soil  has  the  ideal  qualities 
for  grain  farming;  the  average  annual  rainfall  at  Salinas  City  is  about  fifteen 
inches,  frequently  reaching  twenty  inches. 

From  twenty-five  to  sixty-four  busliels  of  grain  per  acre  have  been  produced 
in  the  Salinas  Valley.  Here  the  fanner  can  cultivate  a  few  acres  intensively  or  he 
can  raise  grain  on  a  1,000-acre  farm  with  equal  success.  Water  underlies  most  of 
.  the  valley  and  is  available  for  irrigation  or  pump.  It  furnishes  a  pure  supply  for 
house  and  stock. 

In  Monterey  County,  the  rancher  begins  plowing  immediately  after  the  fir^t 
raina — the  beginning  of  November — and  lias  from  that  time  until  April  in  which 
to  prepare  the  soil  Tor  seed.  During  harvest  the  time  in  which  to  prepare  the 
produce  for  market  is  practically  unlimited  as  the  rains  do  not  begin  as  a  rule 
until  November. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  exceptionally  good  grain  land  in  Monterey 
County,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  farmed  as  economically  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  returns  per  acre  make  this  a  most  splendid  opportunity  for  profit,  and 
the  environment  and  climate  make  living  here  a  continuous  delight. 

IF  book  on  Monterey  County  handsomely 


Monterey  Co.  Chamber  of  Commerce Salinas,  Cal. 

Board  of  Trade Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 

Fort  Romie  Grange Soledad,  Cal. 

Greenfield  Grange Greenfield,  Cal. 

Kings  City  Board  of  Trade Kings  City,  Cal. 

Mont«rey  Chamber  of  Commerce Monterey,  Cal. 


0  T     EY 

COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA 


When  the  Panama  Canal  opens  the  development  of  cities  around  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  tremendous. 

There  is  none  that  will  receive  greater  benefit  than  Richmond. 

This  dty  is  on  a  peninsula  with  six  miles  of  deep  water  right  opposite 
the  Golden  Gate  and  directly  across  the  bay  from  the  site  of  the  Panama- 
Padfic  Exposition. 

Richmond  has  two  transcontinental  railroads.  Ferries  will  run  from  it 
directly  across  to  the  exposition  grounds,  according  to  present  plans. 

This  is  rapidly  shaping  itself  to  become  a  big  factory  seaport.  It  has 
13,000  population  already.     It  should  have  50,000  in  a  few  years. 

To  supplement  Its  natural  deep  water  an  Inner  harbor  to  help  accom- 
modate Panama  Canal  shipping  Is  to  be  constructed. 

By  investing  here  now  you  will  reap  the  great  profits  that  the  growth  of 
a  big  city  brings  those  who  invest  when  it  is  in  its  infancy. 

Richmond  is  the  home  of  the  Standard  Oil  Refinery,  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Works  and  other  large  plants.    More  are  establishing  all  the  time. 

When  you  visit  the  Padfic  Coast  don't  fail  to  see  Richmond. 

Write  now  to  the  promotion  body  of  the  dty,  the 

RICHMOND  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION 


CALIFORNIA 
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California 

Orange  Groves 
$450  Per  Acre 


SurrouadiDE  rrovcs  Are  bif  DTodvceis. 

TERMS  THAT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

SlI-jrenr-oLd  rrov«  it  the  presenl  time  are  wpnh  trom  »1!00  to  IZOOO  an  acre. 
For  musUawS  (older  addrcaa 

rONTANA  DCVCLOPMCNT  COMPANY 

Sl«  WILCOX  BUILDINC 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAl- 

Refenaoe:     Plm  National  Bank  or  Lob  Ancrles,  Loa  Anceles.  Cal. 


West  Coast  of  Mexico 


It  tttUy  worked  n 


West  Coast  of  Mexico 

GREATER  varieties  of  products. 
CHEAPER  and  more  salisfaclory  labor, 
TRANSPORTATION   by  rail  and  water  to  the 

best  markets  of  the  world,  tiesides  the  exceptionally 
good  HOME  MARKETS  for  all  staples. 


Our  Lands  an  located  oi 

THE 

West  Coast  of  Mexico 

Our  prices  are  the  lowest,  O0ALIH  GOnSlDBKED. 

LO  DE  VERDUGO 

tracta,    Ottier  traota  ot  trom  lOOO  acres  up  at  bv^alD 

prttM. 

For  full  particulars,  write  us.     Slate  wbetber  niuU  or 

]ar<e  Qact  la  considered. 

BEN  W.  McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 

Sou*  101 5  Tide  Innrues  Bnlldiu 


GAUFORMA 


Irrigated  Farms 


=IR  THB  FAHODS= 


Turlock  District 


Land  Yak...  GuraatHHl  bj  A, 

FEDERAL  GDARANTI  GOMFANT 

of  nasblnfflOB.  D.  C. 


Wrif  for  Map  and  Ulw. 


Land  Now  Sellinft  at 

P»  &125  Acre 


TBE  B.  W.  MARKS  COMPANY 

CAUFOniU 
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Here  Is  A  Combination  To  Make  Money  For  Ton 


The  dairy  products  of  Siskiyou  County  have  a  reputation  in  the 
markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 
The  county  Ues  midway  between  these  cities.  Although  the  present 
annual  production  of  the  county  is  over  600,000  pounds  of  butter, 
and  cheese  and  fresh  cream  shipments  arc  heavy,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent field  here  for  the  dairyman.  He  has  alfalfa;  he  has  mild 
winters;  he  has  all  the  other  essentials. 

If  dairying  does  not  appeal  to  you,  there  is  something  here  that  does. 
There  is  a  booklet  telling  all  about  the  county.     Get  it.     Write  to: 

W.  J.  NelloQ.  Clerk,  Board  of  SuperrtooTS.  Yreks.  C&lfromla.  or  Montasue 
Promotion  Committee.  Montage.  Callfonil*:  J.  A.  Qlendenninf.  Green- 
view.  Csllfomla;  E.  H.  Ksupp.  Slsson  Promotion  Asaocl&thon,  Slason, 
C&llforaiB:  Yreka  Improvement  Club,  Yrelu.  California;  M.  F.  Banium. 
Etna  Mllb,  Caliromli. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA 

In  vridiit  td  adnctil  Taw's wi*tlk.'i«*M 
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SACRAMENTO 

COUNTY 

VINEYARDS 

Wherever  table  grapes  are  eaten  those  grown  in  Sacramento  County,  Cafi 
omia,  are  desired  because  of  their  flavor,  color,  size  and  all  around  full  value 
They  spell  "value  received"  in  the  markets  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  6nes 
vineyanla  of  the  known  world  are  located  in  Sacramento  County.  Its  spedalt; 
s  the  flame  tokay— that  big,  red,  rich  and  meaty  grape  that  is  as  delicious  as  i 
chocolate  cream. 

A  letter  or  postal  will  bring  our  new  handsomely  illustrated  book  on  Sacra 
mento  County  which  tells  about  many  of  the  other  wonderful  industries  of  this 
;reat  country. 

IWIGRtTIOII  COVHITTEE,  BOARD  OF  SUFERVISODS,  SACRAMEITO,  CALIFORII* 

SACRAMENTO 

COUNTY 

VINEYARDS 

1 

=^ 

-1 
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TO  CERTAIN  READERS  OF  SONSET: 

That  is,  Those  Who  Reside  Sooth  of  the  49th  Parallel  of  Latitido 

By  all  means,  visit  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island  and  the  British  Columbia  Coast 
this  summer — it's  the  most  wonderful  region  of  the  North  American  continent,  both  in  scenic 
splendors  and  in  amazing  wealth  of  natural  resources,  as  well  as  the  most  delightful  and  invigor- 
ating summer  climate  in  the  world. 

If  you  would  enjoy  a  thoroughly  novel,  and  wholly  delightful  \'acation  this  summer,  totally 
different  from  any  you  have  had  before,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  Vancoux-cr,  Victoria  and  the 
entrancing  coast  of  British  Columbia  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  most  alluring  of  all — ^with  the 
most  refreshing,  invigorating  climate,  without  oppressive  heat,  immune  from  destructive  storms, 
with  inspiring  worlds  of  majestic  scenery  ranging  from  snow-clad  peaks  and  immemorial  fir 
forests  to  shimmering  lakes  and  green-hemmed  salt  water  inlets,  bays  and  picturesque  reaches 
of  the  Western  sea.  A  region  of  primev-al  mar\'els  now  opened  to  the  tourist  by  fine  highwajrs, 
comfortable  and  rapid  conveniences  of  travel  by  electric  and  steam  raiU-ays,  steamboats  and 
automobiles.  A  land  of  pure  spring  waters  everyu'here,  of  ideal  camp  grounds,  of  hospitable, 
broad-gauge  people,  and  of  inviting  hotels  that  serve  the  best  the  market  affords. 

British  Columbia  is  the  latest  and  greatest  region  of  manifold  opportunities  offering  to  all 
mankind.  Ten  new  railroads  projected,  financed  and  more  than  half  of  them  now  actually 
under  construction,  opening  up  fertile  virgin  territory  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  man. 

I  don't  care  where  you  live — whether  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Louisiana  or  Texas — ^for  a 
very  little  money  you  can  make  the  trip  to  Vancouver  this  summer  and  enjoy  a  more  delightful 
vacation,  see  more  that  will  both  surprise  and  delight  you  and  at  the  same  time  afford  you  an 
intimate  insight  into  amazing  opportunities  for  profit,  than  you  can  find  in  any  other  locality  in 
the  world. 

Hundreds  of  new  towns  are  springing  up  all  ONTr  the  Province,  along  the  lines  of  new  rail- 
ways; rich  valleys,  \'erdant  prairies  and  dense  forests  are  bcin^  oi)ened  to  settlement  and  ezpkn- 
tation;  new  shipping  and  manufacturing  centres  are  being  established,  and  colossal  fortunes  are 
being  devoted  to  the  achievement  of  an  empire's  development,  especially  along  the  new  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific  systems.  No  other 
region  in  the  world  is  enjoying  anywhere  near  such  astonishing  railroad  and  industrial  activity — 
nowhere  else  are  there  such  compelling  attractions  for  capital,  industry  and  labor — nowhere 
else  such  opportunities  for  investment,  business,  manufacture  or  home-building. 

My  business  is  to  promote  the  Sunset  in  this  territory,  and  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to 
serve  Sunset  readers.  I  want  to  advise  and  help  you,  just  as  I  would  advise  and  help  my  most 
intimate  friends,  who  know  nothing  about  this  wonderful  country. 

Write  to  me  today  and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  cities  and  towns  to  which  the  new 
railroads  are  giving  birth,  about  the  virgin  lands  and  the  fertile  wilderness.  I  will  send  you 
authoritative  literature  and  maps.  I  will  gladly  plan  your  trip  for  you,  give  you  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  cost  and  time  involved,  and  will  send  you  a  list  of  hotels  that  I  am  willing  to  recom- 
mend, together  with  the  rates  they  charge.  If  you  desire  and  will  notify  me  in  time,  I  will  engage 
rooms  for  you  and  arrange  for  your  conveyance  so  that  you  can  see  the  best  things  in  this  region 
in  the  most  expeditious  and  satisfactory  way  at  the  least  cost. 

If  you  are  especially  interested  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor,  industry  or  investment, 
write  to  me  about  it  and  I  will  tell  you  the  exact  situation  and  the  best  available  opportunities. 
Next  year  may  be  too  late — ^the  time  to  act  in  this  country  is  right  now.  My  service  won't 
cost  you  a  cent  aside  from  the  lo  cents  which  I  ask  you  to  enclose  with  your  letter  to  pay  postage 
on  my  communications  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  FLOYD  COLEMAN 


[Canadian  Manager 

SUNSET-The  Pacific  Monthly 


23  Imperial  Block 


Vancouver,  B.  C 
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ORGANIZEDJUDGMENT 


8% 
Dividend 


Western  Pacific  Development  Co.  of  Vancouver,  B.  C^  Earned 
Over  25%  on  Its  Paid-up  Capital  Last  Year 


THE  Westom  Pacilic  Developmsnt  Companv,  Ltd.,  authorized  capital  $500,000,  divided  into 
50,000  shares  at  $10  each,  was  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  inany  men,  realizing  but  a  nomi- 
nal return  on  their  money,  would  appreciat43  an  absolutely  safe  investment  handled  bj. a 
capable  directorate  and  which  is  sure  to  return  considerably  more  than  the  average  profit 
by  even  the  most  prudent  individual  investors. 


The  chief  advantages  of  this  centralized  co-operation  are:  Security  of  the  amount  invested, 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  profits  of  large  purchases  of  properties  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  having 
experienced,  practical,  successful  men  directly  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  It  comUnes 
expert  and  thorough  information  with  executive  ability  and  large  financial  capacity.  Oentraliaed 
Co-operation  is  the  most  significant  and  pronounced  success  of  recent  developments  in  the  North 
American  West. 


The  Field 

British  Columbia,  with  an  area  of  395.000  square 
miles  and  a  seacoast  line  of  7.000  miles,  is  the  largest 
and  richest  in  varied  vital  resources  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Canada.  Two  transcontinental  rail- 
roads and  several  other  lines  are  now  under  con- 
struction through  and  across  its  virgin  interior 
prairie,  forest  and  mineral  wealth.  More  than  2.000 
miles  of  railway  are  in  operation  and  nearly  2,000 
miles  more  under  construction. 

Vancouver 

This  is  the  great  seaport,  terminal,  indusfial  and 
commercial  city  of  all  Western  Canada,  terminus  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Steamship  svs- 
tems,  and  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  now  be- 
ing followed  by  the  Canadian  Northern,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound, 
etc.  Population  increased  from  38.000  m  1904  to 
147,500  within  seven  years — now  growing  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  25,000  a  year. 

Our  Territory 

This  company  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  the  four  Western  Prov- 
inces of  Canada — British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba — now  witnessing  the  most 
tremendous  development  in  progress  on  this  con- 
tinent. 


Growth  of  GttiM 


Government  statistics  compiled  from  1910-11  cen- 
suses have  proved  that  Vancouver,  increasing  from 
27.000  In  1900-01  to  128.000  in  1910-11,  374%  in- 
crease, is  not  merely  the  fastest  growing  city  on  the 
American  continent,  but  leads  its  nearest  com- 
petitor by  129  per  cent. 


Our  Company's  Oflli 
Vancouver  and  London, 

Composed  of  reputable  and  substantial  men  of 
affairs,  this  corporation  is  a  well  established  insti- 
tution in  Western  Canada,  with  head  offices  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  a  foreign  branch  establish- 
ment in  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Building,  Lon- 
don, England. 


ANNOUNCEMENT:  For  a  short  time  only  The  Western  Pacific  Development  Ck)mpany,  Ltd., 
offers  to  the  investing  public  an  issue  of  10,000  shares  in  this  established  business:  Par  value  $10 
per  share;  present  issue  offered  at  $11  per  share,  one-half  cash  with  application,  balance  equally  in 
three  and  six  months.    Or,  $12  per  share,  payable  monthly. 


8% 

^vidend 


FILL  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  TODAY 
Otherwise  this  opportunity  may  past  you  by 


Directors  WESTERN  PACIFIC  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

306.7-8^  WINCH  BUILDING,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Kindly  reserve  for  me shares  In  your  new  issue  of  stock,  on 

the  following  terms: 

(State  your  preference  as  to  payment  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
optional  terms.) 


(Name). 


Date 1912.     (Address) 


8% 

Dividend 
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1912  REQUIRES  6, 


Yanoomrer's  Popolatloii  Is  Now  Iiiorea8i]i|{  By  More 

Tban  2,000  Penoiis  Per  Montb,  lteqairiii({ 

6»000    New    Homes    Tbis    Tear 

^fc«<ASTINGS  GROVE  ADDITION,  now  oflFered  at  opening 
J  JP  prices,  $325  per  lot,  is  an  ideal,  high-class  residence  dis- 
trict, magnificent  view  property  overlooking  Burrard  Inlet, 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  Fraser  River,  Cascade  and  Coast  Mountains, 
etc.,  close  to  Hastings  Street  East,  Vancouver's  principal 
business  street. 

Each  lot  a  fine  building  site,  high,  dry  and  free  from  rocks, 

stones  and  gullies. 

Rich,  mellow  garden 
soil.  District  rapidly  de- 
veloping. Many  houses 
now  under  construction. 

Close  to  B.  C.  Elec- 
tric Street  Railway,  5c 
fare  all  parts  of  the  city. 

This  is  an  invest- 
ment certainty — not  a 
speculation.  Let  me  send 
you  accurate  information 
including  correct  birds- 
eye  view. 

Opening  prices:  $325  per  lot. 

TERMS:  $15  cash  and  $5  per  month.  Or,  $50  cash,  balance 
in  6,  12,  18  and  24  months.  Or,  $90  cash,  balance  in  one  and 
two  years,  interest  7%  payable  annually. 

Got  This  Oat  aaJ  Mall  to  lie  at  Omm — ^To^y 

S.  F.  MDNSON,  VANCODVBR,  B.  C. 

353  Pender  Street  West. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  Uteraturc  and  birdscyc  view  of  HASTINGS  GROVE  ADDITION. 

Also  select  and  reserve  for  me lot.    for  which  I  enclose  first  payment,  $ ,  subject 

to  confirmation  after  investigation  within  30  days  after  selection. 


CONGESTION 

VANCOU\^R.  B.  C,  is  the  smaUcst  of  large 
Western  cities,  with  a  land  area  of  leas  than  1 5 
square  miles — Los  Angeles  has  9a,  Denver  60, 
Portland,  Seattle  each  50,  Tacoma  40,  Spokane  37. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  next 
year,  Vancouver  will  be  the  greatest  railroad  ter- 
minal and  seaport  dty  of  the  Pacific,  terminus  of 
at  least  six  transcontinental  railway  systems — 
Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific 
and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. 

The  canal  will  immediately  multiply  its  volume 
oC  business  and  commerce,  its  population  and  its 
property  values. 


Name, 


Address. 


Eight   yearc 


ago  a  Los  An- 


geles  womau 


bought  a  house 


and  lot  in  Van- 


couver for  Sl,760. 


A  few  weeks  ago 


she  sold  it  to  a 


Vancouver  in- 


vestor for  S17,- 


700   cash— the 


SI, 760  earning 


Sl,993.76  a  year 


for  eight  years. 
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000  NEW  HOMES 


Five  years  ago 


a  resident  of 


ChiUiwack,  B.C., 


bought  nine  lots 


in  Vancouver  for 


tl46  each     Re- 


cently   he    sold 


two  of  them  for 


ta0,600— mak- 


ing a  net  earning 


of  S3|839  a  year 


for  five  years  on 


an  investment  of 


t290. 


V 


YancoaTery  B.  G.,  Is  tbe  Most  Rapidly  Growing 

Gity  in  North  America — Proven  by  the 

Gensas   of    1910-11 

nASTINGS  GROVE  ADDITION  is  now  in  active  demand, 
in  a  rapidly  developing  district,  an  ideal,  sightly,  conven- 
ient location,  where  many  residences  are  under  construction. 
No  building  restrictions. 

Vancouver  needs  500  new  homes  each  month  and  Hastings 
Grove  Addition  has  but  860  lots,  all  like  the  1160  lots  of  Hastings 
Grove  which  I  announced  in  April  Sunsp:t  and  which  have  all 
been  sold.  These  860  are  decidedly  more  desirable,  having  all  the 
natural  advantages  of 
Hastings  Grove  and  being 
much  nearer  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Lots  within  80 
rods  away  have  been 
sold  for  $450  each. 

I  have  never  failed 
to  make  big  money  for 
my  clients,  and  I  am 
certam  that  I  can  make 
money  for  you  in  this 
active  property.  Refer- 
ence, Union  Bank  of 
Canada. 

Send  me  a  first  pay- 
ment at  once  and  let  me 
select  a  ohoioe  lot  subject 
fo  yoar  approval.    This  property  will  sell  qaicfcer  than  Hastinifs  Groye. 

Openin(t  price :  1325  per  lot. 

TERMS:  $15  cash  and  $5  per  month.  Or,  $50  cash  and  bal- 
ance in  6,  12,  18  and  24  months.  Or,  $90  cash,  balance  in  one 
and  two  years,  with  7%  interest  payable  annually. 

Fill  Oat  mnd  Mail  Tbb  Today— Don't  Walt 

S.  F.  MUNSON,  VANCOUVER,  B.  G. 

353  Pender  Street  West. 

Send  mc  hirdscyc  view  and  full  particulars  o'  HASTINGS  GROVE  ADDITION.    Also  select 
and  r(*siTvc  for  mc,  subject  to  confirmation  upon  investigation  within  30  days  after  selection,  . . .  .lot. 
for  which  I  enclose  $ as  first  payment. 


EXPANSION 

ANCOUVER,  B.  C,  grew  from  27,000  in  1901, 
to  128,454  in   191 1,  an  increase  of  374% — 
1 29%  greater  than  the  next  fastest  growing  city 
in  North  America  of  over  100,000  population. 

Bank  clearances  increased  from  S4 7,000,000  in 
1 901,  to  S5431484.354  in  191 1.  Assessed  valu- 
ations increased  from  $20,233,130  in  1901.  to 
$i9a. 501,775  in  i9"-»2. 

Value  of  new  buildings  increased  from  $833,607 
in  1902,  to  $17,652,642  in  1911. 

During  the  next  five  years  this  rate  of  increase 
is  reasonably  sure  to  be  maintained,  if  not  in- 
creased. 


Name, 


Address . 
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Wealth  Worth  Winning 

By  Frederick  B.  Reynolds 


Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  best  things 
in  the  world  can  be  obtained  very  easily.  One  may 
slave  and  save  for  half  a  life-time,  denying  himself  all 
the  luxuries  and  some  of  the  necessities,  yet  find  himself 
still  poor  or  nearly  poor  with  advanced  age  coming  on. 
Others  may  become  independent  and  even  wealthy 
with  comparatively  little  effort.  Everybody  has  heard  the 
saying  "a  good  investment  is  worth  a  life-time  of  labor.** 

Even  many  who  quit  working  for  others  and  start  in 
business  for  themselves  either  lose  all  their  money  or 
struggle  along  for  years  with  increasing  competition 
and  finally  give  up  the  fight  against  such  great  odds. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  several.  This  is  an  age  of 
gigantic  corporations,  and  it  becomes  increasingly 
harder  for  the  small  merchant  or  trader  to  exist.  The 
cost  of  living  is  continually  going  up,  almost  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  and  while  wages  may  go  up  in  cer- 
tain cases,  they  often  go  down,  and,  when  compared 
with  the  higher  standard  of  living  and  the  very  much 
increased  cost,  wages  are  really  getting  lower  and  lower, 
in  every  occupation  and  in  every  country. 

There  is  one  commodity,  however,  one  class  of 
security,  which  is  more  stable  than  the  most  stable 
bank,  which  is  proof  against  all  strikes,  hard  times 
and  financial  panics — real  estate.  Old  Mother  Elarth 
herself.  Not  only  is  it  stable,  but  in  progressive  com- 
munities and  where  certain  natural  and  human  laws 
work  together,  it  is  the  most  profitable  investment 
known — it  has  been  so  since  time  began,  and  must  re- 
main so  forever. 

The  truth  of  these  assertions  will  easily  be  seen  if 
the  reader  cares  to  find  out  the  real  foundation  of  nearly 
all  the  fortimes  in  any  city  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  It  is  and  must  be  land,  because  land  is  the 
basic  wealth  of  the  world.  Work  may  come  and  work 
may  go,  industries  may  come  and  industries  may  go — 
everything  may  come  and  go — ^but  land  remains  forever. 
The  available  quantity  of  kind  is  fixed,  but  its  demand 
keeps  up  constantly. 


both  will  supply  electric  light  and  power  at  competitive 
rates.  Being  a  deep  sea  port,  Coquitlam  will  also  get 
coal  from  nearby  Vancouver  Island  and  elsewhere  at 
rock-bottom  prices.  Manufacturers  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  foreseen  this  great 
development  and  the  advantages  Coquitlam  offers  to 
industries,  with  the  result  that  already  half  a  hundred 
have  applied  for  trackage  and  waterfrontage  sites. 
Such  development  has  probably  never  been  known  for 
so  young  a  city  in  all  North  America — it  seems  that  all 
the  wonderful  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  unparalleled 
Canadian  West  has  crystallized  at  Coquitlam. 

As  in  every  other  great  city  on  this  continent,  a 
group  of  millionaires  and  near-millionaires  will  grow 
up  with  Coquitlam — not  those  who  get  good  jobs  there, 
or  those  who  go  into  business  there,  but  tnose  who  own 
the  good,  inside  realty  there.  Aiso  as  in  other  cities 
most  of  these  soon-to-be  money  magnates  are  now 
comparatively  poor,  and  will  become  wealthy  frdm  the 
investment  of  only  a  few  dollars  monthly  I  Then  sav- 
ing, instead  of  being  but  a  continuation  of  slaving,  will 
be  its  cure,  its  antidote.  Wealth  will  be  worth  the 
winning. 

McTavish  Brothers,  of  Vancouver,  one  of  the  leading 
real  estate  and  financial  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are 
one  of  the  largest  property  owners  of  Coquitlam.  They 
secured  a  choice,  close-in  subdivision  at  farm  land 
prices  and  are  now  sharing  their  good  fortune  with  the 
public. 

Their  lots  are  from  S200  up,  some  terms  as  low  as 
$10  a  month,  so  that  any  one  can  handle  one  or  more 
k>ts.  This  is  altogether  an  exceptional  opportunity — 
like  going  back  25  years  in  San  Francisco,  or  ten  years 
in  Vancouver,  Los  Angeles  or  Spokane  and  buying 
business  property  at  ridiculous  prices.  You  neglected 
these  opportunities,  but  here  you  have  one  just  as  good, 
where  you  will  realize  profits  even  more  rapidly,  as  it 
is  now  a  certainty  that  the  15,000  or  20,000  people 
which  the  C.  P.  R.  alone  will  directly  support  in 
Coquitlam  in  several  years  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
Tear  out  the  coupon,  fill  in  your  name  and  address  and 
mail  today,  as  the  lots  will  not  last  long  at  these  prices. 


One  of  the  places  where  natural  and  artificial  laws 
are  working  in  conjunction  and  where  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  half  a  continent  will  concentrate — 
making  a  real  metropolis,  another  San  Francisco,  a 
Portland,  a  Seattle— is  Coquitlam,  British  Columbia,  McTavish  Bros., 
17  miles  east  of  Vancouver.     Coquitlam  is  the  Pacific  42 1  Pender  Street  West, 

operating  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,        _  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

the  greatest  transportation  system  in  the  world,  with           Send  without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  your 
twelve  thousand  miles  of  track  in  operation,  thousands      ^o^der  on  Coquitlam,  the  Pacific  operating  terminus 
of  miles  in  operation  and  fine  fleets  of  fast,  modem      of  the  C.  P.  R.  and  coming  industrial  centre  of  British 
vessels  on  the  two  oceans  and  on  all  the  inland  water-      Columbia, 
ways.  Name 

The  C.  P.  R.  has  started  to  expend  at  this  new  sea-      Address 
port,  railway  and  industrial  metropolis,  seven  million 

dollars  on  the  finest  terminal  facilities  on  this  continent 

Other  railways  are  coming — they  will  establish  here 

either  terminals  or  extensive  trackage  facilities.    Two      McTavish  Brothers,  Geo.  C.  Crux,  Mgr.  Real  Estate 

'^c//2c  power  compames  will  build  tram  lines,  and       Dept.,  421  Pender  Street  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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COtUiTUM  TERMINAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
COaUITUlM  TOWNSITE  COMPtNT,  LIMITED 

OwRora  of  CcqaMam  Tarminei  Towniit* 
LEIGH-SPENCER  BUILDING 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Are  you  fit  for  the  task? 

Not  every  homeseekcr  will  be  satisfied  with  conditions  in  the  arid  West.  Not 
eveiy  homeseeker  can  cope  with  conditions  in  Nevada.  This  state  holds  op- 
portunities for  men  and  women  of  a  special  type — those  who  have  pioneering 
blood  in  their  veins,  who  are  not  afraid  of  some  adversity,  who  are  energetic 
and  resourceful,  who  will  face  a  few  years  of  struggle  to  gain  their  goal.  The 
kind  whose  blood  stirs  at  the  thought  of  conquering. 

The  man  with  a  little  capital  can  buy  his  place  here  and  evade  possibility  of 
struggling.  But  for  the  poor  man  seeking  a  home,  Nevada  has  millions  of 
acres  waiting  to  be  broken  in.     If  he  has  it  in  him,  here  is  his  chance. 


Ptlatta  rtadffir  martei Jrtm  NtvaJa's  bnad  aerti 

FIND  OUT  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  IN  THIS  NEW  COUNTRY 


A  booklet  covering  the  ground  fully  is  yours  for  asking.    Ask  right  now.    It 
may  prove  a  pivotal  point  in  your  life. 

Agricultural  Nevada 

Nevada  Bureau  of  The  State  Capitol 

Induitry,  Agriculture  Canon  City 

and  Irrigation  Nevada 
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WOULD  lOD  RATHER  HAVE  ONE  COW 


For  the  game  outlay  Where  cows  make  money 


OR  TWO  COWS? 


The  dairyman  in  Kem  County,  California,  can  keep  a  cow  for 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  expenses  per  head  in  the  East. 
He  has  no  severe  winters  to  fight.  He  couldn't  keep  the  alfalfa  from 
growing  if  he  tried.  And  he  has  open  to  him  one  of  the  best  dairy- 
products  markets  in  the  country — the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  Eight 
dollars  a  month  for  nine  or  ten  months  a  year  is  the  average  gross 
profit  per  head  in  the  herds  here.  That  is  exclusive  of  profits  on 
hogs  and  calves.  The  twelve-dollar-a-month  cream-check  cow  is 
not  uncommon. 

Get  the  book  that  tella  all  about  tfua  and  the  otk^  feature*  of 

the  county.     Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kern  County  Board 

of  Trade,  Baker$fi^d,  Gdifornia 

KERN   COUNTY 
CAUFORNIA 
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I  Consider  Every  Other  Place 
Then  Come  to  Lassen  County 

This  is  not  only  the  land  of  promise  but  the  land  of  fulfilment.  There  is  still  a  chance 
for  the  farmer  here.  The  West  is  rapidly  filling  up  and  opportunity  has  vanished  elsewhere. 
Come  before  it  is  too  late. 

At  the  present  time  land  can  be  had  for  a  nominal  sum,  hut  this  will  not  be  true  forever. 
You  are  sure  of  a  good  living,  and  more  awaits  the  man  who  tries. 

Men  have  made  the  cost  of  the  land  in  one  year's  crop  of  alfalfa,  potatoes  are  very 
profitable  and  fruit-growing  is  coming  into  prominence.  Every  product  of  the  temperate 
zone  grows  to  perfection. 

Get  in  before  the  rush  sends  land  values  soaring  and  grow  rich  as  the  country  grows. 
Two  railroads  traverse  the  county  now  and  one  more  is  on  the  way. 

COME  TO 


I 

L. 


Lassen  County 

Addrctt 

F.  C.  SEFTON 

Correspondent  of  the  Boerd  of  Saperriaore,  SoMuville,  Cal. 


m 


I 


Why  Don't  You  Get  a  Villa  on  the  Riviera? 

Not  Europe's  Riviera,  but  America's^  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  Maybe  you  don't  want 
to  live  abroad.    You  don't  have  to. 

What  makes  the  Riviera?  Scenery,  for  one  thine.  But  is  any  place  more  famous  for 
scenery  than  Del  Monte,  on  the  Monterey  Peninsma?  Then  there's  the  sight  of  the  sea. 
Here  is  Monterey  Bay,  the  most  beautiful  in  America.  But  the  main  thing  is  the  climate. 
Well,  read  this  table,  showing  the  January  and  July  mean  temperatures  on  the  Riviera, 
in  Italy,  in  Africa  and  here: 

Place.  January.  July. 

Mentone,  France 40  73 

Naples 46  76 

Algiers,  Africa 62  75 

VSLlA  del  MONTE 62  68 

Besides,  a  bungalow  site  at  Villa  Del  Monte — within  sight  of  the  famous  Hotel  Del  Monte 
and  five  minutes  stroll  from  its  splendid  grounds— doesn't  begin  to  cost  the  price  of  a 
villa  abroad.  You  can  get  a  lot  on  easy  parents.  We've  made  a  study  ad  it  all,  and 
we've  got  a  good  proposition  to  make  you.    We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  it 

N.  B. — ^It's  a  fine  thing  as  an  investment,  too. 

Villa  Del  Monte 

COAST  COUNTIES  REAL  ESTATE  &  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

430  ALVARADO  STREET  u  u  it  xs  MONTEREY.  CALIFORNIA 
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THEY  SAID  HE  WAS  CRAZY 

_t; 

W.  J.  Ralph  had  an  apple  orchard  in  Tuolumne  County,  at  an  elevation  between 
3,000  and  4,000  feet,  on  the  Sierra  Railroad.  He  had  faith  in  the  fruit-growing 
possibilities  of  the  county.  Some  of  his  neighbors  didn't.  They  told  one  another 
— ^and  Ralph  too — he  would  never  make  good. 

.  i^But  Ralph,  went  ahead,  specializing  on  the  King  David,  and  also  trying  out  other 
varieties,  including  the  Delicious  and  the  Newtown  Pippin.  He  talked  it  over 
now  and  then  with  A.  £.  Elsbree  of  Sonora,  who  also  had  faith. 

.  Last  season  Ralph  sent  a  display  to  the  California  Apple  Annual.  He  took  first 
prize  for  jnountain  grown  apples.  Elsbree  had  a  display  there  too:  one  of  his 
apples  was  the  largest  in  the  snow,  at  which  were  displays  from  one  end  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  other. 

But  Ralph  and  Elsbree  were  not  surprised  at  their  winning. 

DO  YOU  THINK   HE   WAS? 

Find  out  what  is  being  done  in  this  county.  Write  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Sonora,  asking  for  the  booklet  that  will  put  you  right. 


TUOLUMNE  COUNTY 

CALirORNIA 


Mendocino 

THE     COUNTY     OF     UNDEVELOPED     RESOURCES 

/  SOIL 

Diversity  of    ^^^^Z^s 

\  INDUSTRIES 

The  advent  of  the  railroads  has  opened  up  a  virgin  field  for  the  setder.  Acreage:  2,214,400. 
Population:   23,929.      Land   at    H    the    price    of    older    settled   counties. 

EARMING 
ORCHARDS 
-    ^  ,  VINEYARDS 

Land  for  i  stock 

l-IOPS 

DAIRYING 

LUMBERING 

Healthful  Climate.  Elxceptional  School  Facilities.   124  Grammar  Schools — 6  High  Schools. 
For  detailed  information  address,  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS.  UKIAH,  CAL. 
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FRESNO  COUNTY 
HAS  3,862,400  ACRES 


WHAT  IS 
DONE  ON  TEN  OF  THEI 


I 


A  cozy  cottage  stands  in  the  midst  of  lawn  and  flowers,  and  from  an 
arbor  in  the  rear  covered  with  vines  big  bunches  of  grapes  hang  like 
stalactites.  Five  acres  are  in  grapes,  two  and  a  half  in  peaches,  and 
there  is  a  young  orchard  covering  another  acre.  An  acre  is  devoted  to 
vegetables,  and  there  is  a  strawberry  patch  besides  a  chicken  corral 
and  a  hog  pen.  Alfalfa  keeps  the  ground  moist  between  the  rows 
of  peach  trees,  six  tons  being  cut  from  this  source. 

Five  people  live  in  the  cottage  and  get  their  living  from  the  ten  acres, 

besides  selling  products  in  part  as  follows: 

Peaches $298.50 

Chickens 208. 70 

Eggs 438.00 

Vegetables 566.05 

Strawberries 157 .  20 

Hogs  and  Bacon 352.80 

Turkeys 65.00 

Total $2,086.25 

The  average  for  four  years  is  $2,000  a  year  besides  all  the  family 

consumed. 

This  is  one  instance  of  what  can  be  done  in  Fresno  County.  It  is 
by  no  means  isolated.  Write  to  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Fresno,  California,  for  a  handsome  booklet  giving  an  adequate  idea 

of  what  this  region  is  like. 

FRESNO  COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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Keep 
A 

Vineyard 

For 

Nothing 


Many  viticulturiats  make  the  expenses  of  their  vineyards  by  growing 
figs  around  the  edges  and  in  the  avenues.  They  count  on  getting  about 
a  dollar  for  each  tree  so  planted.    That  Is,  a  dollar  net  profit. 

W.  W.  Moclde,  soil  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  after 
analysis,  recommends  the  red  soil  of  Yuba  County  as  first  class  for  the 
Tokay  grape.  The  Tokay  is  in  many  respects  the  beat  and  most  profit- 
able grape:  it  brings  higher  prices  than  the  average  and  yields  heavier. 


This  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  similar  concrete  su^estions  that  can  be  made  to 
the  settler  in  behalf  of  Yuba  County.  Send  for  the  booklet  full  of  facts  and  get 
a  good  idea  of  the  county.  Then  come  and  see  it,  and  leam  how  far  below  reality 
the  best  of  pictures  can  be. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

UARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

YUBA    COUNTY 

CALirORNIA 
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WHERE  LINDSAY  ORANGES  STAND 

LlnJsay,  queen  qf  the  oranp  districts,  teat  an  exhibit  tt  the  Second  National  Orange  Show 
held  at  San  Bernardino  in  February,  1912.  J II  the  best  orange  districts  of  Califimia  exhibiud 
their  choicest  fruit. 

LINDSAY  TOOK  THESE  PRIZES: 

First  Prize  for  Seedless  Grape  Fruit 

First  Prize  for  Blood  Oranges 

First  Prize  for  Seedlings 

Second  Prize  for  Washington  Navels 

One  First  Premium  Three  Third  Premiums  , 

One  Second  Premium        One  Special  Premium 

the  Lindsay  district  is  an  early  shipper  and  the  best  fruit  was  marketed  two  months  before 
the  show  was  held.     But  the  prizes  tell  the  story, 

Wriufor  the  booklet  that  Ulls  why  Lindsay  is  the  leader. 

The  Secretary,  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lindsay,  Tulare  County,  Cal. 

LINDSAY 

CALIFORNIA 

Tfac  Picific  Manlhlr 
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f  ORVALLIS 

County-seat  of  Benton  County,  Oregon,  wants  to  correspond  with  you. 
CorvaUis  is  essentially  a  "home  dty" — a  city  where  living  is  worth  while. 
Corvallis  is  the  H<nue  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  where  2,000 
students  annually  gather.  O.  A.  C.  is  one  of  the  three  leading  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  Benton  County  is  the  "Blue  Ribbon" 
County  of  Oregon — which  means  that  Benton  County  leads  all  others 
in  the  production  on  perfect  fruit  and  faun  products.  For  five  years 
Benton  County  has  carried  away  the  Blue  Ribbon  at  the  Oregon  State 
Fair.  Which  means,  further,  that  the  Soil  of  Benton  Coun^  is  sur- 
passed by  that  of  no  other  county  in  Oregon.  If  you  are  interested 
write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Address 

SECRETARY  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  Corvallis 


Oregon 
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Not  Merely  an  Exploitation  in  Printers  Ink 


TWO  GREAT  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROADS— the  HUl  and  Harriman  Systems— are 
SUTV^  throuKh  WELLINGTON.  The  Harriman  Line  HOW  UVDER  COITSTRnCTIOIf  FROM 
VAZJs  TO  WELUnGTOIT,  and  as  construction  proceeds  there  will  come  an  inrush  ot  H0MESEEKER3 
audi  as  haa  been  witnessed  in  but  few  sections  of  the  Great  West. 

It  has  happened  before,  and  the  farsifihted  men  who  anticipated  such  movements  have  made 
fortunes.  It  is  bound  to  happen  in  HAHNEY  VALLEY  and  YOU  will  make  the  big  money  this  thne 
In'iaveating  in  property  in  nlSILLINCTON  and  the  surrounding  wheat  and  alfalfa  land.  Not  a  specu- 
lation, but  AIT  IHVKniEITT.  •••A  CONCRETE  BLOCK  TO  HOUSE  FIFTY  THOU^ND 
DOLLAR  STOCK  OP  MERCHANDISH:  NEW  HOTEL  AND  BANK  ASSURED. 

3  that  YOU  will  make  the  profit,  not  us.     Just  drop  us  a  card  and  we'll  gladly 

WELLINGTON  TRUST  CO. 

1210  YEON  BUILDING 
PORTLAND  OREGON 
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Farmers  -  Aftention 


Tke  Evolution 

OF  THE 

Grays  Harbor  Country  lAnncn  is  m 
liVasnington 

The  future  progress  of  this  rich  section,  its  continued  prosperity,  sta.bility  ajid  growth,  depend 
upon  the  development  of  an  agricultural  community  here.  Timber,  Ashing,  railroads,  shipping, 
factories,  commerce,  cities,  all  these  we  ha\-e,  but  we  want  FARMERS  to  feed  our  urban  popula- 
tion, laborers,  men  o£  the  trades  and  professions. 

Proper  climatic  conditions,  fertility  of  the  soil  to  an  unusual  degree  without  irrigation,  mar- 
kets ever  increasing,  ideal  home  en\ironment,  all  are  to  be  found  here.    It's  the  Farmer's  inning. 
On  him  all  depends.     We  know  it- 
Be  a  factor  in  em[nre  building  in  this  "The  Last  West." 

Write  for  information  to  the 

Grays  Harbor  Development  Club,  Hoquiam,  ^Va0lllIlgton 


SAGE    LAND 

Maybe  you  have  a  prejudice  against  it.     Maybe  you  do  not  know  what  it  can  do. 
This  picture  shows  the  first  crop  taken  from  saec  cleared  land. 


Do  these  six-inch  potatoes  mean  anything  to  you  1 

Ask  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Stipervisors,  Alturas,  Cal.,to  send  you  the  coiinty's  booklet 

MODOC  COUNTY 

CALirORNIA 
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Morning  ginger,  get  it  men, 
Great  business  stuff— says  Big  Ben 


THERE  is  only  one 
way  to  beat  the  time 
clock,  it's  to  make 
it  tell  of  you  instead  of 
letting  it  tell  o?i  you. 

A  liij;  Uc-n  in  tlie  home  beats 
a  time  clock  in  the  plant.  It 
tells  you  how  late  it's  safe  for 
you  to  sleep — it  tells  you  just 
when  you  oufrht  to  start  down 
town. — Jt  insures  \(>u  a   perfect 


punchin'T  score — it  makes  the 
old  man  nod  when  pay-raise- 
time  comes  around. 

There's  something  about  Big 
Ben  that  seems  to  open  every- 
body's eyes. — Ifj-ou'd  rise  early, 
just  say  when  and  leave  your 
call  with  him — Big  Ben. 

IliK  Ben  stands  7  inrhri  tnii,  slendrr,  mas- 
sive, lunaMiiiic,  He  \%  s.>lii  by  Ifi.UOO  vratcli- 
mukiTs,  — If  yini  riin't  find  him  at  yotiricwcler, 
a  ni..iirv  ..rilrr  stilt  to  Wtilchx,  L,  SalU,  Illi- 
Biiii,  "ill  bring  liim  to  you  express  prejiaiJ. 


$2.50 

y.old  by  Jewrlrrs.     Tkrer  DoUars  in  Canada. 


